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DRUGGS, 


COiî^ 


ritten  in  French  by  Monfieur  I*  OMET  y 

Chief  Druggist  to  the  prefent  French  KING 5 
to  which  is  added  what  is  further  oblervabk^în  the 
fame  Subject, 

FROM 

McfT-IEMiEiir,  andro' 

Divided  into  Three  Clal 

Vegetable,  Animal  and  Mineral 

With  their  Ufe 

InP  HY  SICK,  Ch  YM  ISTRY,  Ph  ARM  AC  Y,, 

And.  feveral  other  A  R  T  S  t 

ILLUSTRATED 

With  aboveFour  Hundred  Copper  Cu  t  ts  cùrioufly 

done  from  the  Life  -,  and  an  Explanation  ■  of  their  dif¬ 
ferent  Names,  Places  of  Growth,  and  Countries  from  whence 
they  are  brought ^  the  Way  to  know  the  True. from  the  Falfe, 
their  Virtues,  A  W  o  ft  K  of  very  great  Ufe  and  Curiofity. 

Done  into  EngUjl]  from  the  ORIGINALS. 


VOL.  I. 


LONDO  N; 

Printed  for  R.  Bmwtch,  mBamFreiman,rimi>thy  Goodytln,  John  PP'althoe,  Matthcvp 
eTotton,  S.  Manjhif,  John  Wcholfon,  Benjamin  Tanks,  I^ob.  Parker,  and  /{alph 

Smith,  1712.  _ _ 


TO  THE 


Truly  Ingeniom  and  Learned  Dr.  S  l  o  a  n  e.,  Phyjician 
extraordinary  to  Her  mofl  Sacred  Afajejly^  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  FelloïP  of  the  College 
of  Phyfcianfj  London. 

I  think  my  felf  under  many  Obligations  of  offering  this  Un¬ 
dertaking  to  you,  which  1  fliould  be  much  wanting  to  my 
lelf  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  ;  The  Firft  is,  that  you  have 
been  a  very  generous  Encourager  of  this  Defign  j  not  only  by 
recommending  the  Work,  but  in  aflhfing  the  Performance, 
which  is  a  Favour  I  beg  Leave  to  thank  you  for,  as  well  as  the 
kind  Prefent  you  made  me  of  your  TSatural  Hiflory  oi  Jamaica: 
And  tho’  thefe  were  Inducements,  they  were  not  the  real  Mo¬ 
tives  that  made  me  think  this  Work  cou’d  come  to  none  fo  pro¬ 
perly  as  your  felf  :  But  it  was  the  Confideration,  that  you  are, 
without  the  leaft  Tincture  of  Flattery,  the  only  Perfon  of  the 
Faculty  in  thefe  Kingdoms,  who  of  late  Years  have  made  the 
Materia  Med/cd  your  Study':  So  that  it  is  hard  to  fay,  whether 
your  Difcoveties  in  the.  Theory  of  Medicine,  or  your  judicious 
Improvements  of  thofe  Difcoveries  in  the  Pradtice,  have  ex¬ 
ceeded. 

It  wou’d  look  vain  in  me- to  attempt  the  Characfters  of  my 
Authors  to  one  who  is  fo  much  better  accjuainted  with  them,  and 

a  z  whofe 
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vvhofe  fingte  Recommenclarion  wou’d  be  fufficient  to  make  the 
publick  value  their  Produdions  :  But  I  flatter  my  felf  you  will 
forgive  me  if  I  briefly  inform  you  of  the  Method  us’d  in  Com¬ 
piling  and  Tranflacing  this  Work,  wherein  I  hope  you  will  be 
of  Opinion  1  have  done  my  Authors  no  Injuftice  ;  For  in  the 
firft  Place  I  have  taken  Monfieur  ^mnet  for  my  Text,  making 
Ule  of  the  Liberty  of  throwing  out  Repetitions,  or  whatever 
elle  was  foreign  to  the  Purpofe,  or  better  deferib’d  by  others, 
efpecially  Mefliures  Touniefort  and  Lemery,  whom  you  know  well 
are  more  accurate  and  concife.  And  in  the  next  Place  1  have 
added  feveral  Things  to  Mr.  hornet,  wherein  he  was  erroneous 
in  Defcription,  Dofe,,  or  Choice  of  Druggs,  which  were  much 
better  known  in  thele  Countries,  and  more  in  Ufe  amongft  us; 
And  indeed  I  have  purfued  the  fame  Rule  with  Monfieur  Lenitry^ 
but  with  more  Caution  i  fo  that  it  made  this  a  Work  of  more 
Time  than  I  expected,  when  I  firft  engag’d  in  it  :  And  yet 
perhaps  I  have  not  come  up  to  the  Tafte  of  fome  curious  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  are  more  accurate  in  Botany  than  1  can  pretend 
to  :  Therefore  I  throw  my  felf  entirely  upon  your  Favour,  be- 
caufe  I  am  aflur’d  you  have  too  much  Candour  for  Induftry, 
and  Concern  for.ufeful  Knowledge,  not  to  pardon  fmall  Faults 
for  the  Sake  of  many  Things  that  may  be  commendable  and 
inftru6tive,  and  that  othcrwile  wou’d  not  be  fo  readily  ulher’d 
into  the  World. 

And  tho’  it  is  certain  that  the  Knowledge  and  Choice  of 
Druggs  is  one  of  the  moft  ufcful  and  important  Parts  of  Phy- 
fick,  yet  it  has  been  the  moft  negleiled  of  any  to  this  Day  j 
and  it  is  not  eafily  apprehended  how  much  the  Publick  fuffers  in 
the  Sale,  which  is  daily  made  of  1  know  not  what  fophifticated 
and  decay’d  Druggs,  which  are  not  capable  of  producing  the 
Effctfts  that  are  dcfign’d  by  them,  and  expe(5led  from  them, 
either  to  rcftore  or  preferve  the  Health  of  Mankind.  .  We  may 
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yet  be  more  (urpriz’d  in  the  fatal  Milchief  that  flows  from 
Mens  Ignorance  in  the  common  Choice  of  Druggs  j  and  that 
nothing  Is  more  frequent  in  Druggifts  and  Apothecaries  Shops 
than  adulterated  Medicines,  which  deferve  not  the  leafl:  Tittle  of 
thofe  pompous  Names,  by  which  they  enhance  the  Prices  of 
them. 

Hence,  Sir,  you  may  plainly  fee  our  Author’s  Defigns  were 
to  expofe  the  ill  Pradlices  of  thofe  Men  who  did  fo  much  Pré¬ 
judice  to  the  Profeffion  of  Phyfick,  by  rend  ring  the  Pfatfbicc 
precarious,  and  fetting  a*  greater  Value  on  a  decay’d  Drugg, 
or  Compofition  of  the  Shops,  than  on  the  Life  or  Health  of 
one  of  their  Fellow  Creatures  :  I'herefore  as  one  can  fcarce 
difcover  their.  Works  of  Darknefs  without  fuffering  by  the  Ma¬ 
lignity  of  their  Tongues,  who  fo  undefervedly  make  a  Gain  of 
Peoples  Credulity,  I  Hand  in  Need  not  only  of  an  Advocate 
but  a  Protedfor  :  And  flnce  every  one  knows  that  you  are  uni- 
verfally  skill’d  in  all  the  moft  curious  and  ufeful  Secrets  of  Na¬ 
ture,  either  in  the  Vegetable,  Animal,  or  Mineral  Kingdom,?, 
whatever  is  here  treated  of  in  the  following  Books,  your  Tra¬ 
vels  into  thofe  Countries  abroad,  where  many  of  them  are 
produc’d,  and  your  Diligence  in  furnifliing  '  your  Mt/ieum  at 
Home,  from  all  Parts  of  the  World,  have  made  you  intimate¬ 
ly  familiar  with  j  fo  that  no  Perfon  but  will  allow  your  Ap¬ 
probation  a  fufficient  Sanction  to  this  Work,  and  your  Prote- 
îlion  to  the  Compiler  hereof,  who  is  with  the  utmoft  Efteem, 

SIR, 

Tour  %iery  Humble 

*  / 

Servant  to  Command,  (See. 


THE 


PREFACE. 

TH  E  Knowledge  of  Simple  iDruggs  is  a  Study  fo  agreeable^  and  fo  ex^ 
alted  in  its  own  Nature^  that  it  has  been  the  Purjuit  of  the  finefi 
Genius's  in  all  Ages  :  Several  Princes  have  apply  d  themfelves  to  it 
^  with  a  great  deal  of  Satis fallion  to  their  own  Minds ^  and  Improvement  to  the 
Tublick^  as  Mefue,  Matthiolus,  &c.  to  whom  we  are  oblig  d  for  the  firfl  Ef 
fays  of  Medicine^  which  is  an  indifpenfible  Knowledge  to  all  who  are  concern  din 
Compojition^  efpecially  Apothecaries  ;  for  which  Re afon  they  ought  to  begin  with 
this  Study ^  before  they  undertake  Pharmacy,  elfe  they  can  never  prepare  any 
~  Thing  with  Exallnejs^  which  is  the  Occafion  of  fo  many  grofs  Errors  that  at^ 
tend  the  Bufinefs ,  to  the  great  Prejudice  of  the  Patient  ;  for  they  ought  to 
know  as  well  as  the  Druggijf  from  whence  every  Drugg  cornes^  becaife  dif¬ 
ferent  Climates  encreafe  or  leffen  much  their  Virtues,  they  ought  to  dijlinguifh 
them  by  their  blames^  their  Figures^  their  Subflance^  their  Touch  or  Feelings 
their  Weight  or  Lightnefs^  their  Colour^  their  Smelf  their  Tajie^  and  take 
particular  Care  that  thofe  which  come  from  foreign  Countries  be  not  count  er^^ 
f cited  or  adulterated  :  For  the  Merchants^  thro"  whofe  Hands  they  pafs^  are 
fome times  too  covetous  of  extravagant  Gain,  fo  that  they  fophiflic ate  and  coun¬ 
terfeit  fo  welf  that  it  is  a  hard  Matter  to  difeover  the  Cheat  if  we  have  not 
been  very  converfant,  or  well  acquainted  with  thofe  Druggs  before,  Druggifls 
and  Grocers  themfelves  are  fometimes  the  firfl  deceiv'd  in  buying  great 
titles  of  falfe  Druggs  for  good  ones,  and  felling  'em  fo  again  ;  for  which  Rea- 
fon  it  isvery  necefiary  that  they  fhoud  be  well  skill'd  in  the  Knowledge  of  the 
True  from  the  Falfe,  which  is  gain'd  by  a  continued  Trade  in  them,  and  a  Fre¬ 
quency  of  feeing  them.^  A  Druggifi  ought  to  apply  himfelf  as  much  as  pof 
fible  to  get  Druggs  at  the  firfl  Hand,  andto  know  the  Places  of  their  Growth 
and  their  true  natural  Hiflory  :  For  mofl  Books  that  have  been  writ  hitherto 
have  told  us  nothing  but  Fables  on  this  Head, 

The  Publick  will  find  themfelves  much  indebted  to  Monfieur  Pomet,  for 
the  great  Number  of  curious  and  ufeful  Remarks  they  will  meet  with  in  this 

Gene- 
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General  Hlflory  of  Drüggs  ;  which  is  further  enrich'd  hy  the  Difeoveries  of 
a' great  many  Things  that  before  were  in  the  Dark^  hut fince  brought  to 
Lights  by  the  Labour  and  Indufry  of  him^  and  the  more  accurate  Lemery  v 
But  Inter e^  we  fee  prevails  upon  Curiofity^  fince  we  meet  with  very  few  Mer^ 
chants  that  will  imploy  any  part  of  their  Time  to  infir ubl  thwfelves  in  thefe 
Affairs^  which  they  are  not  perfwaded  are  any  ways  neceffary  to  their 
Bufinefs. 

Be  fide  s  this  Work  is  not  only  ufeful  to  thofe  who  profefs  Phyfick^  and  who 
will  put  nothing  in  the  Compofition  of  Medicines  that  they  preferihe^  hut  choice 
Druggs  ;  but  likewife  it  is  ferviceable  to  Students  in  Pharmacy^  to  Druggifis 
and  Apothecaries^  who  may  improve  them/eves  by  what  they  will  find  in  this 
Worky  from  whence  they  may  learn  to  make  a  right  Judgment  of  what  is  true  or 
falje  in  the  Ufe  or  Trade  of  Druggs  ;  fince  People  that  compofe  Medicines  ought 
to  know  that  what  they  buy  will  anfwer  the  Ends  they  propofe  :  Befides  there  are 
fever al  Artifts  and  Trades^Men^  who  make  ufe  of  Druggs^  and  whom  it  is  ne^  . 
cefiary^  and  of  great  Importance  to  the  Pultick  that  they  fhould  not  he  cheated 
or  impos'd  on,  as  Surgeons^  Goldfmiths^  Painters^  Dyers^  Farriers ^  &c. 

I  am  perfwaded  that  thofe  who  read  this  Work  will  be  fatisfied^  that 
they  never  f aw  one  Treatife  of  Druggs  fo  compte  at  •  for  here  is  not  only  col^^ 

'  lelled  what  may  be  found  feat  ter  d  in  a  great  many  Authors^  but  a  great  many 
Things  that  were  unknown  bef or eVomtt's  General  Hiftary  of  Druggs,  or  at 
le  aft  very  few  of  them  were  ever  taken  Hot  ice  of  hy  any  former  Author  ;  for 
he  acknowledges  to  have  Abundance  of  Materials  given  him  by  Mr,  Tpurne- 
fort,  and fever  al  others  of  his  Friends^  who  made  it  their  Bufinefs  to  ajjift 
him  with  aU  the  new  Difeoveries  they  coud  meet  with.  And  thd  this  Work  is 
not  fwelfd  into  many  Volumes  of  much  larger  Size  than  the  two  prefent  are^ 
yet  they  contain  twice  as  much  as  is  in  Pomet,  befides  the  Additions  that  are 
neceffary  to  the  Text  from  Lemery  5  which  confidering  the  Humber  of  Figures ^ 
and  the  neat  Performance  of  them^  which  are  not  hi  fig  inférieur  to  the  Origin 
nals^  renders  this  one  of  the  cheapefi  Books  that  has  appear'd  of  latter  Tears^. 
and  been  confulted  for  the  Good  of  the  Publick^  many  of  the  Figures  being 
brought  into  one  Plate^  on  Purpofe  to  prevent  the  Book  from  Swelling  to  too 
iarge^  and  too  exorbitant  a  Price^  fo  to  deftroy  the  Ufefulnefs  of  the  Defign^. 
and  the  Sale  of  the  Book  together. 

All  the  Druggs  herein  mention  d  have  either  their  proper  Latin  Hames^  or 
the  Names  given  them  by  the  Country  from  whence  they  are  brought  y  with  their 
Etymology  where  mofi  pertinent^  their  Defeription  and  Hiftory  taken  from  Mr, 
LemeryV  Univerfal  Treatife  of  Simple  Druggs;  the  judicious  Author 
whereof  has  endeavour  d  to  inform  himfelf  both  from  ancient  and  modern  Au* 
thorSj  and  the  Relations  of  fever  al  Travellers^  of  whatever  coud  be  known 

con* 
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concerning  the  Suljlances  and  Principles  of  which  each  Drugg  is  corn pos^d^ 
and  its  ^ality^  and  as  fuccincl  as  pcjjihle^  to  give  any  Idea  of  the  Thing  treaU 
ed  of^  that  might  le  Jatisjaâory,  Now  a  S  Druggs  are  taken  from  Animals^ 
Veget  allés  ^  and  Minerals  ^  their  Parts  and  what  proceeds  from  thence;  as 
their  Hair^  Nails^  Horns  f  Milk^  Bloody  and  Excrements  :  Under  Vegeta^ 
lies  are  comprehended  Trees ^  Shruls  and  other  Plants^  with  what  comes  from 
thence  ;  as  Roots^  Barks ^  Flowers^  Fruits^  Seeds ^  Mujhromes^  Meffes^  Gums^ 
Rofins^  Pitches^  Turpentines  and  Balfams,  Under  Minerals  are  under  flood 
Minerals^  Metals^  March afites^  Stones^  Earths  and  Bitumens. 

All  Animals^  according  to  the  mofl  prclalle  and  mofl  received  Opinions 
come  from  Eggs^  and  are  there  enclos*  dy  as  it  were^  in  Alridgmenty  fill  the 
Seed  of  the  Male  penetrate  their  Coverings  and  fir  et  ekes  them  fufficiently 
that  they  are  ready  for  Hatching  them  :  There  enters  into  their  Veflels  a  chy-  ' 
tous  Juice,  which  Icing  pufVd  forwards  ly  the  Spirits,  circulates  thro*  the 
whole  Halit  of  the  little  Body,  murifbes  and  dilates  ly  little  and,  little^ 
which  makes  what  we  call  Growth.  This  Circulation,  repeated  fe  ver al  times, 
makes  the  nutritious  Juices  fo  refined  and  attenuated,  that  they  gain  a  red 
Colour,  and  are  converted  into  what  we  call  Blood.  This  natural  Operation 
has  à  great  Refemllan'ce  to  fever  al  Chymical  Operations,  ly  which,  in  attenu^ 
ating  and  d iff olving  thefulphureous  or  oily  Suljlances,  we  can  make  a  red  Co^ 
lour,  which  notwithflanding  •  has  a  great  deal  of  Difference  :  For  Example  : 
If  we  loil  in  a  Matrafs  one  Part  of  Chyle  or  Milk,  with  two  Paris  of  Oil  of 
Tartar,  per  Dcliquium,  the  white  Liquor  will  lecome  red,  lecaufe  the  Salt  of 
Tartar  leingrari fled,  diffo  Ives  and  exalts  theuntluom  Part  of  the  Mdk',  and 
reduces  it  into  a  Kind  of  Blood.  If  we  loil  together  in  Water  one  Part  of 
common  Sulphur,  and  three  Parts  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  the  white  or  ye  llowrfh  Lu 
quor  that  was  lefore  acquires  a  red  Colour  according  to  the  ffuantity  of  the 
Sulphur  diffolvd.  If  we  digefl  upon  the  Fire  Flower  of  Sulphur  in  Spirit  of 
Turpentine,  the  Liquor  gains  a  red  Colour. 

The  Circulations  that  are  made  perpetually  in  Animats, ^x alt  fo  much  their' 
Sulflances,  and  render  them  fo  dijpos  d  for  Motion,  that  the  Principles  which 
arifefrom  thence  are  almofl  wholly  volatile  :  But  indeed  thefe  Principles  are 
not  equally  volatile  in  all  Animals  :  For  Example':  Pifh  afford  le fs  volatile 
Salts  than  terreflrial  Animals.  The  Scorpion,  the  Crab,  and  the  Eel,  yield 
lefs  than  the  Viper,  Earth-worms  and  Snails,  afford  lefs  than  Serpents, 
Ivory  lefs  than  HartVhorn  ;  and fo  of  the  reft. 

The  different  Degrees  of  Volatility  that  are  in  Animal  Sulflances  give  *em 
different  Virtues  one  from  the  other  ;  fo  thofe  which  have  'Very  volatile  Salts,- 
are  ufually  reckon  d'  Cephalkk  and  Diaphoretick;  aS  Viper,  Human 
Skull,  Hart's-horn,  Goat's-Blood,  Elk-Claw,  hecaufe  the  Matter  being 

,  b  heated 
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heated  in  the  Vifcera,  pujh  forth  their  Salts  into  the  Brain\  and  hy  the 
Fores  of  the  Body,  Thofe  ivhofe  Suljlances  are  le fe  volatile  have  an  aperU 
tive  P^irtue^  fuch  as  is  to  he  met  withal  in  Hog- lice.  Craw  fifli,  lecaufe  the 
Salts  of  thefe  Animals  being  heavier  ,  are  more  inclinable  to  precipitate  and 
open  the  urinary  Pajfages. 

Every  Fiant  arifes  from  its  Seed^  and  is  confind  in  Miniature  as.  in  an 
after  the  fame  Manner  as  Animals  i  the  Earth  becomes  j  Matrix  to  the 
Seedy  it  foftens  it  and  extends  the  Barky  opens  the  PoreSy  and  by  a  nitrous 
•  Fluid  it  is  penetrated  and  unfheaWd  from  the  Husky  fo  that  the  Parts  of 
the  little  Plant  are  Jlretch*dy  that  were  before  wound  or  lock'd  up  together 
confufedlyy  and  then  this  fmall  Plant  begins  to  appear  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
■  Earthy  and  the  nutritious  Juice  or  Sap  circulates  in  the  Fibres  that  do  the 
Office  of  the  Veins*^  Arteries  y  and  Nerves  ;  they  dilate  y  extendy  and  grow  to 
a  certain  determinate  Size  y  limited^  and  appointed  by  the  great  Author  of 
Nature, 

A  Plant  draws  its  principal  Nutrition  by  the  Booty  becaufe  the  Pores  there^ 
of  are  better  difpos^d  than  other Sy  for  receiving  in  the  Juice  from  the  Earth 
It  is  remarkabiey  that  if  the  Root  of  a  fmall  Plant  is  continued  in  the  Seedy  it 
is  to  be  met  withal  at  fopy  and  the  Stalk  at  the  Bottomy  as  it  happens  ve^ 
ry  frequent  y  that  the  Juice  which  enters  by  the  Rooty  and  which  is  driven  by 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun  y  makes  a  half  Turn  from  the  Stalky  and  mounts  upwards 
according  to  its  determinate  End.  This  Juicey  in  Circulating  in  the  Feffels 
of  the  Plant  y  purifies  it  felfy  is  ratify' dy  exaltedy  and  brought  to  Perfeùiion 
after  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Chyle  and  the  Blood  acquire  their  Perfeùtivn  hy 
Circulation,  Then  the  more  exalted  and  fpir it uous  Tarts  of  the  Juice ^  which 
may  bjs  call'd  the  Animal  Spirits  of  the  Plant  y  are  imploy  d  upon  the  Flowers 
and  Fruits  ;  the  lefs  fubtle  Farts  fupply  Nourifhment  for  the  Stalk,  the 
Branches  y  and  the  Leaves  y  the  gr  offer  Parts  ft  ill  congeal  or  coagulate  into 
QimSy  Rofins  and  Balfams  :  Thofe  that  are  the  groffefi  of  alf  produce  an  eX’^ 
.ternal  Barky  MofSy  and  fever al  Excrefcences,  Ihd  all  the  Plants  of  the 
Earth  receive  their  Nutrition  from  one  and  the  fame  Spring,  they  notwith* 
ftanding  every  one  of  them  acquire  different  fflualitieSy  occaffond  from  the  Di¬ 
ve  rfity  of  Fermentations  and  other  natural  Elaborations  y  that  are  produc  d  by 
the  Texture  or  Difpofition  of  their  different  Fibres,  We  may  dtftinguifh  Ro- 
f  ns  from  Gums  y  in  that  Rofins  are  much  fattery  and  that  they  dffolve  confe^ 
quently  much  e  a  fier  in  Oil. 

The  Origine  of  Minerals  is  different  from'  thofe  of  Vegetables  and  Ant* 
mais  ;  this  proceeds  from  the  Congelation  of  acid  or  f aline  Waters  y  charg'd 
with  Juch  Mutter  as  will  dffolve  in  the  Earth,  Metals  are  produc'd  from  a 
greater  Degree  of  Concofim^^a  longer  Digeflion  and  c  lofer  Union  of  the  Minerals  y 
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tx>htcb  is  fiparated  or  divided  from  the  gr  offer  Parts  in  the  Mines  ^  after  the 
fame  Manner  as  Gold  and  Silver  Jeparate  themfelves  from  their  Metals  in  the 
QupeL  All  Mines  are  not  in  a  State  or  Condition  of  producing  Metals^  for  it  is 
necefary  there  fhoud  he  a  Difpofition  and  natural  Heat  capable  of  raijing  ex^ 
traor dinary  Fermentations  and  Elehorations  ;  and  high  Mountains  are  ufuaSy 
the  properejl  Places  for  thefe  ProduHions^  hecaufe  the  Heat  therein  contain  d 
is  more  regular  and  ex  all  than  others. 

It  is  not  Chance  only  that  conduits  us  to  the  Difcovery  of  metattick  Mines ^  hut 
thofe  who  apply  themfelves  that  Way  olferve  or  take  Notice  of  fever alCircum» 
fiances^  which  direll  them  to  the  Places  where  they  may  he  found  :  For  Exam¬ 
ple  ;  When  on  a  Mountain^  or  in  the  Clifts  and  Breaches  of  Rocks  they  meet  with 
Marchafites^  and fmad  heavy  Stones  of  a  Mineral Kind^  -  or  that  they  perceive 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  fever al  Mineral  Veins ^  thefe  are  Signs  that  there 
is  fome thing  to  he  found  that  is  likely  to  anfwer  their  Expectations^  and  that 
they  may  he  affured  of  Succefs, 

When  in  certain  Streams  or  Rivulets  there  is  feen  a  Sort  of  Sand  of  little 
pieces  of  the  March afite  of  fome  Mineral^  this  is  a  Sign  that  there  is  jome 
Met  a  Hick  Mine  near  the  Place  ;  for  thefe  Met  a  Hick  Bits  being  wafFd  off^  and 
convey  d  by  the  Current  of  the  Water  that  flows  ufually  from  the  Bottom  of  fome 
Hill  ;  fo  that  it  runs  back  again  towards  the  Fountain  Head^  infomuch  that  if 
you  purfue  thefe  [mall  Pieces  of  Marchafite^  they  will  bring  you  to  the  Place 
vohere  the  Mine  is.  v 

When  the  AfpeH  or  Figure  of  a  Mountain  is  rough  and  wild^  the  Earth  is 
barren^  naked,^  and  without  any  Kind  of  Plants^  or  that  only  fome  particular 
Kinds  are  produced^  which  are  almcfi  wither  d  and  dry  ;  thefe  are  Signs  that 
there  are  Mines  in  this  Mountain^  hecaufe  the  great  Barrennefs  of  the  Sur¬ 
face  was  occafiond  by  nothing  elfe  but  the  Mineral  V apours^  which  confume  the 
Roots  of  the  plants  ;  thd  it  does  not  always  happen  that  Mineral  Places 
are  barren^  there  being  very  many  that  are  coved d  with  great  Variety  of  Herbs* 
When  we  fee  a  very  clear  Water  flow  from  a  Mountain  that  has  a  Mineral  Tafe^ 
it  is  a  Sigyt  that  the  Place  abounds  with  fome  Kind  of  Metal  or  Mineral*^  for 
-  thofe  Sort  of  Places  are  ufually  f apply  d  with  a  great  deal  of  Water^  which 
give  great  Difurbance  to  the  Workmen^  it  being  neceffary  to  drain  off  the 
Water  before  you  can  fearchfor  the  Metal. 

When  we  are  very  certain^  by  fever  al  Signs  or  Ohfervations  ^  that  any  Hill  or 
Mountain  contains  in  it  fome  Mine  of  Metaf  we  begin  to  fink  or  dig  a  Pit  at 
the  lower  Part  or  Foot  of  the  Hilf  in  order  as  the  Miners  call  it  to  carry  the 
Level^  whereby  the  Waters  may  run  off  of  their  own  accord^  and  without  the 
Affiftance  of  Engines and  thereby  they  may  he  able  to  come  at  the  Deep^  where 
the  large fl  and  richeS  Part  of  the  Metal  lies.  We  muf  take  Notice^  that 
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the  MetaUkk  Matter  leitig  as  yet  Flint  in  the  Mine^  divides  it  f elf  into  feve^ 
ral  Veins  or  Channels^  that  reprefent  the  fever al  Branches  of  Trees,  or  the 
Arms  of  a  River.  Metals  differ  from  other  Minerals  in  leing  more 
malleable,  whereof  there  are  feven,  to  wit,  Gold,  Silver,  Iron^  Tin,  Cop¬ 
per,  Lead  and  fluickfelver  ;  the  lafl  is  not  malleable,  lut  will  amalgamate 
with  any  of  the  others,  and  therefore  is  by  fome  call  d  a  Half  Metal,  tho^ 
ofhers  believe  it  to  be  the  Seed  of  all  Metals. 

The  Ajlrologers  and  Akkymijls  joyn  in  their  Opinions  herein,  and  affirm  this 
as  an  unconteflable  Truth,  that  there  is  a  great  Correfpondence  between  the 
feven  Metals  and  the  feven  Vianet  s  in  their  Influences,  which  flow  the  one  from 
-  the  other,  and  ferve  reciprocally  for  their  Nutrition.  And  tho*  this  Opinion 
is  without  any  Foundation^  it  has  neverthelefs  many  Followers,  notwithfland^ 
ingfheir  flnefl  Rea  finings^  are  but  gratis  didta  ;  for  excepting  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
there  is  not  the  le  aft  Shadow  of  a  V  fob  ability,  how  any  of  the  reft  fhoud  com¬ 
municate  any  Influence  to  any  Thing  that  grows  upon  this  terraqueous  Globe,  e- 
fpecially  fubterraneous  Bodies,  where  neither  the  Sun  nor  Moon  feems  to  have 
any  Dominion.^ 

A  great  many  Phy (ici ans  and  Apothecaries  think  it  jufficient  to  anfwer  the. 
Ends  of  their  Projeffion,  that  they  know  the  mofl  common  Dr uggs  in  Ufe,  with¬ 
out  giving  themfelves  any  further  Trouble  :  But  nothing  is  a  greater  Obflrulli- 
on  to  the  Progrefs  and  Advancement  of  Medicine  than  fuch  a  lazy  Notion,  ^ 
which  gives  a  Check  to  all  Enquiries  into  the  Secrets  of  Nature,  and  prevents 
the  Difcovery  of  an  infinite  Number  of  excellent  Medicines  that  are  unknown 
'to  us.  Ifk  fee  that  every  Age  has  brought  to  light  fome  new  Druggs,  and  we 

had  never  known  the  chief  Part  of  the  beft  Medicines  inUfe  amongfl  us  at  this  * 
Day,  if  the  Chymifls  had  not  brought  them  out  of  the  Fire,  from  fuch  Metals 
and  Minerals  as  the  Ancients  believed  not  only  ufe le fs  inPhyfick,  but  pernicious 
to  Health.  How  Jhoud  we  have  met  with  fpecacuana,  &c.  which 

produce  fuch  extraordinary  Effelis,  if  the  Botanifts  had  not  carried  their  En¬ 
quiries  into  the  New  World  >  And  the  Materia  Medica  had  never  been  fo  copi¬ 
ous  as  it  is  now,  if  thofe  who  have  made  fo  many  valuable  Difcovenes  had  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  ipith  fuch  Druggs  only  as  ferve  d  their  Predeceffors.  We  like^- 
wife  fee  that  fuch  Phyficians  as  pratlife  Phyfick  with  the  moff  Succefs^  are  fuch 
as  have  apply' d  themfelves  moft  to  the  Knowledge  of  Druggs  ;  as  we  have  an 
eminent  Inftance  in  MonfieurPà^on,  firft  Phyfician  to  French  King  >  and 
fome  of  our  own  Nation,  who  are,  and  have  been,  the  great efi  Ornaments  to  the 
Profejfion  of  Phyfick,  as  well  as  the  Study  of  Botany,  ^ J  Dr.  Morifon,  Dr.. 
Grew,  Dr.  Sloane,  Dr.  Woodward,  Mr.  Petiver,  and  others  :  Therefore 
all  thofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  Com pojit ion  of  Medicine,  ought  ferioujly  \ 
So  enquire  into  jhe  Knowledge  of  Druggs,  and  to  penetrate  into  their  fe- 
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cret  Virtuet  ;  it  being  certain  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  has  not  in  it  fomtr 
fpecifick  finality  for  the  Cure  if  Difeafes.  'Tis  pity  there  are  few  Perfons 
vohofe  Leifure  and  Fortune  will  give  ^em  an  Opportunity  of  applying  all  their 
Time  to  this  Bufinefs  ;  but  I  am  perfwaded  that  any  Phy^cian  or  Apothecary 
that  woud  ufe  a  little  Induflry  this  Way  mighty  in  the  Courfe  of  his  Life^  dif» 
cover  the  particular  Virtues  <f  one  Drugg  •  and  this  woud^  in  Time^  enrich 
the  Prallice  of  Phyfick  ;  with  a  great  many  tnore  Simple  Medicines  that  ars^r 
furer^  fafer^  and  more  efficacious  then  thoje  we  ufe  at  this  Day. 
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Flummery,  Paving,  Searching,  of  Ground,  Gardening,  &c.  The  Dif- 
'  tribution,  Decoration,  Materials,  and  ConftruClion  of  Edifices,  with  their 
Defects.  The  Buildings,  Antique,  Sacred,  Prophane,  Rirdick,  Marine, 

-  Aquatick  5  Publick  and  Private  :  Together  with  the  Etymologies,  and 
the  Names  of  the  Terms,  with  Examples  and  Precepts.  -  The 

Whole  relating  to  the  Art  of  Building.  Written  in  French  by  A,  C.  Da- 
‘  viler ^  the'Kiiig’s  Architect.  Done  into  Englifi  by  feveral  Perfons  well 
skill’d  in' all  Parts  of  the  Art,  and  in  the  Languages  ;  Illuflrated  with  a-^ 
bout  120  large  Copper  Plates*  Price  of  the  two  Volumes  to  Subfcribers,  \ 
"  one  Pound  five  Shillings ,  in  Quires  a  y th gratis,  Subfcriptions  are  taken 
m  by  the  Bookfellers  concern’d  in  this,  and  moft  others  in  Great  Britain 
znà  Irelande 
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yV ith  what  is  further  obfèrv’d  by  Monfieur  Lemery^ 

Turnefortf  &c. 


BOOK  1. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  SEEDS. 


I.  Of  Wormfeed. 

TH  E  Name  of  this  Seed  be- 
fpeaks  icsVinues, which  are  to 
kill  and  deftroy  all  kinds  of 
Worms  generated  in  Human 
Bodies  ;  and  particularly  thofe  in  Infants  or 
young  Children.  It  is  likewife  called  Santo^ 
line,  or  Xantoline,  Semen  SanHum,  the  Holy 
Seed,  Semen  Santonicum,  &c.  It  is  a  fmall 
Seed,  which  the  Perfians  trade  in  by  their 
vans  from  Aleppo,  Alexandria,  znà.  Smtrna,  and 
which  is  afterwards  tranfporced  to  England, 
"Holland,  and  France.  The  Caravan  is  properly 
a  Number  of  Men,  in  the  nature  of  a  Convoy, 
to  guard  the  Camels  and  other  Cattle,  which 
are  loaded  with  all  forts  of  Merchandize, 
that  are  brought  from  Perjia  once  or  twice  a 
Year  for  the  f-Trade. 

This  Plant  which  bears  the  Wormfeed  is 
compos’d  of  fuch  fmall  Leaves,  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  feparate  them  from  the  Seed  ;  for 
this  reafon,  thofe  of  the  Kingdom  of  Boutan 


have  Baskets  or  Sieves  on  purpofe,  which  tffeÿ 
ufe  to  reduce  the  Leaves  to  Powder.  Some 
Authors  affirm  this  Wormfeed  to  be  of  the  fame 
Species  with  that  fort  of  Wormwood  which 
is  called  Santonique,  becaufe  it  grows  in  Xain^ 
tonge  ;  But  this  is  not  worth  difputing  about, 
fince  what  is  generally  fold,  we  know  grows 
in  Perfia,  and  on  the  Borders  of  Mtifcovy,  as 
Letters  which  I  have  received  upon  feveral 
occafions  afliire  me,  and  as  you  may  be  fatif- 
fied  from  Mr.  Tavernier,  in  the  fécond  Volume 
of  his  Travels,  page  384,  in  thefe  Words  ^ 

As  to  this  Wormfeed  or  Worm^povoder,  we 
cannot  reconcile  it  to  that  of  other  Seeds  :  ’Tis 
an  Herb  that  grows  low,  and  near  the  Wall, 
and  yet  is  worfe  as  it  ripens  ;  for  then  the 
Wind  (hakes  the  greateft  part  of  the  Seed 
amongft  the  Leaves,  which  is  there  loft,  and 
that  is  the  reafon  it  is  fo  dear. 

It  grows  as  the  Wormfeed  in  the  Province  of 
Jferman,  which  is  nothing  nigh  fo  good  as  that 
of  Boutan,  neither  will  it  yield  the  Price  to 
the  Merchant,  like  what  comes  from  that 
Country,  This  Seed  is  not  only  ufed  for 

B  killing 
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killing  of  Worms  in  human  Bodies,  but  the 
PerJjafii,  and  all  the  People  towards  the  North, 
likewife  the  Engli/b  and  Diitch^  ufe  it  like  C<2- 
raway-feeds,  for  Confecis  and  Sugar- jflums. 

To  diftinguilh  PFcrmfeed  aright,  fo  as  to 
know  what  is  true,  you  ought  to  chufe  that 
which  is  well-fed  or  plump,  of  a  greenifh  Call, 
and  well-tafted,  and  take  care  that  it  be  very 
dean,  and  have  nothing  fticking  and  çlirîging 
to  the  Seed  ;  for  that  is  very  deccirrul,  and 
will  increafe  the  Price  confideraBly.  You 
muft  take  care  it  be  nor  too  green,  and  that 
Southernmod-feed  be  not  impos’d  upon  you  for 
this,  tho’  they  are  eafiiy  to  be  diftinguifli’d  j 
for  the  TVormfeed  is  fomething  larger,  longer, 
and  of  a  darker  green,  than  the  Southernwood- 
feed,  which  is  lighter,  yellower,  refembling 
^  more  a  fine  clean-dreft  Chaff,  than  a  Seed,  and 
efpecially  fVormfeed,  which  is  bitterer  and 
more  aromatick. 

Chufe  your  H'^ormfeed  always  as 
Lemerj,  new  and  frefh  as  you  can,  clean  and 
round,  of  the  ftrongeft  Tafte  and 
moft  fragrant  Smell  :  It  contains  a  great  deal 
of  Oyl  with  volatile  and  effential  Salt  in 
it  :  It  is  very  proper  for  the  Deftrudtion  of 
Worms,  excites  the  Courfes  of  Women,  fup- 
prefTes  Vapours ,  ftrengthens  the  Stomach, 
caufes  a  good  Digeftion,  and  adds  a  lively 
Cmloiir  arid  Complexion  to  the  Face.  The 
Dofe,  from  half  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram,  in 
Powder,  to  be  taken  in  the  Morning  falling, 
or  in  an  Infufion  in  Wine,  or  made  into  Con- 
fedls,  to  be  eat  with  roafted  Apples  Evening 
and  Morning.  The  chymical  Oil  is  excellent 
to  anoint  the  Stomach  or  Belly  with  for  the 
fame  purpofes.  A  compound  Powder  may  be 
made  thus  :  Take  Wormfeed  two  Drams  ; 
Powder  of  Coraline  one  Ounce  ;  Æthiops  Mi- 
72eral  half  an  Ounce  :  Mix  them  :  Dofe,  from 
half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  fading. 


Of  the  Choiian  in  French^ 
mine-Seed. 


or 


Car- 


'^His  is  a  little  light  Seed,  of  a 
Pornet.  ***  yellowifh  green  Coloiw ,  the 
Tade  fomething  fait  and  biting,  and 
much  refembling  the  M'orwfeed,  except  that  it 
IS  much  larger  and  lighter. 

This  Plant  grows  low,  and  carries  its  Seed 
in  liide  Bunches  or  Cluders  on  its  Top,  little 
diderent  from  the  }Vormfecd. 


It  would  be  almoft  impodîble  ro  get  an  cx- 
a(d  Knowledge  of  the  manner  of  Growth  of 
ifiis  Plant  which  bears  the  Chouan  :  All  that  I 
know  of  it  is  from  the  Relation  of  feveral  Per- 
fons,  and  particularly  de  Giii  lier  ague, 

Ambaflador  in  Turlq  for  the  French  King,  who 
when  he  return’d  to  Paris,  brought  a  good 
Quantity  along  with  him. 

If  you  would  know  how  to  chufe  the  bed 
Seed,  you  mud  take  that  which  is  greenilh, 
the  larged,  and  bed-clean’d  or  dreft,  and  lead 
fill’d  with  Specks,  like  Holes  in  rotten  Wood. 

It  is  of  no  other  ufe,  that  I  know  of,  in 
France,  but  to  make  Carmine,  and  for  the  Fea¬ 
ther-Men  or  Upholdcrers,  who  dye  with  it, 
bur  at  prefent  mind  it  very  little. 

This  Author  agrees  with  the  for¬ 
mer  in  the  Defeription  and  Ufe  of  Lemery, 
this  Exotick  ;  which  he  fays  is  like 
Wormfeed,  but  in  Tade  a  little  fait  and  pun¬ 
gent  ;  it  grows  upon  a  Shrub-Plant,  plum’d 
on  the  Tops,  like  a  Nofegay  ;  it  is  brought 
from  the  Levant,  and  ufed  for  Carmine, 


Of  Macedonian-Parfley. 


'AÆAcedonîan  -  Parfley  is  a  Plant 

which  refembles,  in  fome  mea-  Pcmetl 
dire,  our  Garden- Par/ley  ;  but  this 
Seed  is  a  great  deal  lefs,  much  longer  and 
(harper  pointed,  and  grows  in  Cluders  like 
Fennel-Seed.  This  Plant  receives  its  Name 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Macedon,  where  it  grows 
naturally,  and  from  whence  the  Seed  is  tranf^ 
ported,  w'hich  is  almod  the  only  part  of  this 
Plant  that  is  ufed  in  Phyfick. 

Make  choice  of -.the  newed  Seed,  which  is 
clean,  well-fed,  longilh,.  and  of  a  brownifli 
green  Colour  ;  let  it  be  well-taded  and  aro¬ 
matick,  which  are  the  chief  Didindlions  of 
the  goodnefs  of  Mace donian-Par fey  5  becaufc 
there  are  fome  who  very  improperly  ufe  our 
common  Parfley-Seed,  and  others  again  a  fort 
of  black  Seed  from  the  large  Smallage,  which 
the  Gardiners  falfly  call  Mace  donian-Par  fey, 
Andromachus,  Phyfieian  to  Nero,  General  of  the 
Legions  in  the  time  of  the  War  betwixt 
the  P(pmans  and  Hannibal,  invented  a  'Treacle, 
which  we  now  call  Venice-Treacle,  in  which 
he  put  this  Seed,  by  the  Name  of  Macedonian- 
Parfey,  as  it  was  a  powerful  Alexipharmic\,  or 
Redder  of  Poyfon  and  Pedilence.. 
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It  mày  be  taken  early  în  the  Môrning,  half  that  treat  of  them.'  Some  afïîgn  the  fame 
an  Ounce  in  a  Glafs  of  Wine,  or  other  Liquor  Virtues  to  this  Sefeli  of  Marfeilles,  as  was  gi- 
proper  to  the  Difeafe.  ven  to  the  Parjley  oî  Macedon  ;  and  fome  Bo- 

Says  it  is  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  tanifts  call  it  the  Siler  Montanimi^  or  Sefeli  of 
Lemery^  Parjley  with  ours  ,  but  the  Leaves  the  Mountains. 

are  much  larger,  and  a  little  more  The  Latin  Authors  call  it  by  thefe 
indented  ;  the  Seed  abundantly  fmaller,  long-  Names,  5e/e/;  Maffilienfe,  or  Sefeli  of  Lemcry. 
er,  (harper-pointed,  and  more  aromatick:  This  Maffilia  ;  Sefeli  Majflienfe  Vceniculi 
Plant  grows  in  Macedon^  from  whence  the  folio  Diofeorides  cenfetiir^  which  was  the  Sefeli^ 
dried  Seed  is  brought  hither.  zs  Diofeorides  ihoxxghi^  with  the  ; 

The  choice  of  it  ought  to  be  the  fame  as  be-  C.  B.  Fœnkulum  tortuofumy  according  to  Ban- 
fore  diredled.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  ex-  and  Turnefort  ;  Sefeli  Majfilienfe  folio  Fami'- 
aired  Oil  and  volatile  Sale  ;  it  is  aperitive,  ex-  cuU  craffmey  Ad  Lolef  or  the  Majfilia  Sefeli 
cites  to  Urine,  provokes  the  Monthly  Courfes,  with  the  thicker  Fennel- Leaf  3  Fœniculum  Pf- 
rehfts  Poifon,  and  expells  Wind  ;  it  is  Lithon-  traumy  or  B^ckcFennel. 
triptick,  or  a  powerful  Breaker  of  the  Scone  After  he  has  given  the  fame  Defcripcion  of 
in  the  Kidneys  ;  and  apply’d  in  the  Form  of  a  it  as  Pomety  he  fays,  it  grows  in  fandy  places 
Cataplafm,  eafes  Pain,  and  abates  the  raging  of  in  the  hoc  Countries,  as  in  LangtiedoCy  Provence^ 
the  Gout,  efpecially  from  a  cold  Caufe.  This  and  about  TAarfeilles  :  The  Seed  is  ufed  in  Phy- 
Seed  may  be  us’d  either  in  Powder, Decodtion,  fick,  and  brought  to  us  dry  ;  it  ought  to  be 
Tindfure,  chymical  or  exprefled  Oil,  and  in  chofe  moderately  large,  frefii,  and  of  a  gratc- 
the  diftill’d  Water  of  it,  which  is  opening,  ful  Smell  ^  then  it  affords  a  great  deal  of  eflen- 
cleanfing,  diuretick.  and  fudorifick,  like  Trea-  tial  Oil  and  volatile  Salt,  is  hoc  anddry,incides, 
cle-Water,  and  therefore  is  us’d  in  the  Com-  opens,  difculfes  ;  it  is  cephalkk,  neurotick, 
polition  of  the  great  Treacle  of  Andromachus,  pedloral,  and  nephritick  ;  good  againft  Epi- 

leplies,  Apoplexies,  Megrims,  Vertigo’s,  Le- 

r  c  r  AiT  r  Ml  thargies,  Cramps,  Pal(ies,Convul(ions, Coughs, 

4.  Of  Selell  of  MarleillCS.  Colds,  Catarrhs,  Obftrudtions  of  the  Lungs, 

Wheefings,  Shortnefs  of  Breath,  Dropfies, 
'^r^HIS  Sefeli  or  Sifeleos  takes  its  Cholick,  Crudities  in  the  Stomach,  Wind, 
Pomet,  Denomination  from  MarfeilleSy  Obftrudfion  of  the  Terms,  Pain  and  Stoppages 

which  is  its  native  Climate,  tho’  it  in  the  Reins  and  Bladder  ^  and  may  be  taken 
Bourhhes  more  in  feveral  other  Parcs  of  in  Powder  from  a  Dram  to  two,  or  infus’d  in 
Provence  and  Languedoc.  It  is  a  Plant  which  Wine,  or  boil’d  in  Wine,  Ale,  or  Water  ; 
paffes  for  a  kind  of  Fennef  and  is  by  many  likewife  a  Tindfure  may  be  drawn  from  the 
Authors  call’d  Fœnîctilum  tortuofumy  or  Crool{ed  fame  in  Spirits  of  Wine. 

Fennel  ;  but  has  lefs  Leaves  than  the  common 


Of  Ameos,  Bifhop’s-Weed,  or  the 
Ethiopian-Cummin 


Pomet. 


Fennel,  and  thofe  not  fo  long,  nor  the  Stalk 
fo  ftraic  or  high,  but  on  the  contrary  more 
naked,  and  the  Branches  lefs  regular,  fpread- 
ing  themfelves  larger  on  the  (ides  near  the 

bottom.  We  ufe  the  Seed,  which  grows  by  H  E  French  call  it  L' Arnyyii,  and 
Clufters  on  the  Tops,  after  the  fame  manner  fomerimes  D' Ameos.  It  is  a 

Annifeed  :  When  they  come  to  Maturity,  Plant  which  has  Leaves  like  Dill,  and 
they  look  very  much  like  the  wild  Fennel,  bears  a  Seem  pretty  high,  with  many  Branch- 
This  is  of  a  lefs  Size,  longer,  heavier,  clearer,  es,  which  terminate  in  Talfels  adorn’d  with 
more  green,  of  4  good  Smell,  and  of  an  acrid  white  Flowers,  after  which  comes  a  little 
aromatick  Tafte.  roundifh  Seed,  fmall,  and  almoft  like  your 

There  are  feveral  other  forts  of  Sefeli  ;  as  Sand-Seed,  call’d  fo  from  the  Plant  bearing 
that  of  Cayidyy  PeloponnefuSy  of  the  MoreUy  Ethk  that  Name. 

opiuy  &c.  but  as  it  is  only  the  Seed  of  the  Sefeli  The  Seed  is  the  only  Parc  of  the  Plant  that 
of  Marfeilles  that  is  in  ufe,  I  (hall  not  mention  is  in  ufe,  which  ought  to  be  chofe  fredi  or 
the  ochersj  but  refer  you  to  the  Authors  new,  greenifh,  well- fed,  of  a  little  bitteriih 

B  2.  Tafte, 
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Taftc^  ancî  aromâtîck  SmeM  :  Tiiat  which 
cornes  from  Alexandria  or  Crete^  ought  to  be 
efteem’d  before  that  which  is  cultivated  in  fe- 
veral  Gardens  in  France^  which  is  not  to  be 
diftinguifh’d  in  Taft  from  Origanum  and 
Thyme  ;  but  it  is  otbfervable,  that  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  Crete  is  abundantly  better  upon  all 
Occahons.  The  fame  Virtues  are  attributed 
to  this  Seed  with  thofe  aforementioned. 

It  is  call’d  Semen  AmmeoSy  ov 
Lemery,  Ammi  ab  Arena  ;  the  Name  being 
given  to  this  Plant ,  becaufe  the 
Seed  is  very  like  to  grains  of  Sand  :  It 
affords  a  great  deal  of  e&ntial  pil,  and  vo¬ 
latile  Salt,  and  is  Attenuating,  Cutting,  Ape¬ 
ritive,  Hyfterick,  Carminative,  Cephalick, 
refifts  Poyfon,  and  is  one  of  the  four  leffer 
hot  Seeds,  it  expells  Wind,  is  good  againft 
the  Cholick  and  Pains  of  the  Womb,  and 
provokes  the  Menjes  •  it  is  ufed  in  Powder 
from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  in  a  Decodli- 
on  with  Wine  or  Water,  or  in  a  Tinefture 
extraefted  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  from  a  Dram 
to  two  Drams. 


This  is  particularly  recommended  for  the 
Cure  of  the  Sciatica  Gouty  diflblving  of  the 
Scone,  and  Grumous  Blood  given  in  Pow¬ 
der  from  half  a  Scruple  to  two,  in  the 
Morning  falling. 

The  Root  is  pretty  large  and  fi¬ 
brous,  woody,  white,  and  a  little  Lemery, 
acrid  or  biting.  This  Plant  grows 
in  uncultivated,  wild,  ftony  or  fandy  Places, 
much  expofs’d  to  the  Sun  ;  likewife  among 
Corn,  on  the  tops  of  Houfes,  and  againft  the 
Walls,  it  affords  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt, 
and  eflential  Oil.  W)e  bring  the  dried  Seed 
from  Languedoc  and  Provenccy  where  it  grows 
better  than  in  the  more  temperate  Cli¬ 
mates. 

We  chufe  the  faireft  Seed,  which  is  moft 
biting  and  piquant  to  the  Taft,  like  Mu- 
ftard.  It  is  ufed  in  the  Compofition  of  fe- 
veral  Medicines,  and  is  Incifive,  Attenuating, 
Deterfive,  Aperitive,  proper  to  provoke  U- 
rine,  and  the  Terms,  to  haften  the  Birth, 
and  bring  away  the  After-birth,  and  is  very 
ferviceable  to  break  inward  Apoftems. 


6,  Of  Thlafpi  or  Treacle-Muftard. 

'T^His  Plant  is  about  a  Foot  high, 
Pomet.  and  the  Leaves  fomething  of  a 

deep  green  Colour,  the  length  of 
the  little  Finger,  larger  towards  the  Bottom, 
and  ending  by  degrees  in  a  point  Spiral- 
ways  ;  the  Stem  is  charg’d  with  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  Branches,  bearing  white  Flowers,  after 
which  grow  flat  Pods,  refembling  thofe  of 
the  Lentily  which  contain  two  Seeds  in  each, 
of  a  yellow  Colour,  tending  to  Red,  which 
in  courfe  oT'Time  change  to  a  dark  Red, 
and  the  older  they  are,  the  darker  tjhey  grow. 
This  Seed  is  oblong,  and  a  little  picked  at 
the  Ends. 

You  ought  to  chufe  that  Seed  which  is 
clean  and  frelh,  of  the  reddilh  caft,  fharp  and 
biting  ;  and  to  know  that  it  grows  in  the  hot 
Countries,  fuch  as  Languedoc  and  Provence  ^ 
but  there  is  another  fort  of  Treacle- Muftardy 
whofe  Stem,  Leaves  and  Pods  are  much  lefs, 
as  well  as  the  Seed  :  This  is  altogether  yel¬ 
low  and  fmaller,  comes  up  very  near  to  it 
in  Taft,  but  is  abundantly  Ihort  of  it  in  Vir¬ 
tue,  for  which  reafon  it  ought  to  be  Rejedl- 
ed.  I  fhalJ  pafs  by  other  forts  of  the  Thlafpi 
which  are  out  of  ufe. 


7.  Of  Daucus,  or  Wild- Carrot  of 
Greet  or  Candia. 

^T^His  Daucus  is  a  Plant  fo  very 

like  a  Parfnipy  that  any  Body  Pomch 
wou’d  take  it  for  one  of  that  Sj>eci- 
es  ;  it  is  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  which  bears 
on  its  Top  feveral  Bunches  or  Ciufters  of 
white  Flowers,  which  when  they  come  to 
Seed,  are  of  a  pale  Green,  hairy  and  whi- 
tifh,  fomething  long  like  Cummin-Seedy  but 
not  altogether  fo  long  or  big,  or  of  fo  ftrong 
a  Smell;  but  on  the  contrary,  their  Smell 
and  Taft  are  both  agreeable  and  aromatick, 
for  which  reafon  you  may  be  able  to  bear 
them  fome  time  in  your  Mouth.  This  Seed 
is  commonly  mix’d  with  a  fmall  duft,  which 
ought  to  be  feparated  from  it.  Sometimes  it 
is  brought  from  Germany  and  the  -dips,  but 
this  is  not  fo  good  or  ufeful  as  that  which 
comes  from  Crete,  which  is  only  to  be  chofe. 

It  is  Angular  for  the  Stone ,  and  thofe 
who  are  fubjedl  to  tT^ind-Cholickj  :  This  is 
rang’d  amongft  thofe  Medicines  which  are 
call’d  Lithontripticks,  and  pafles  for  a  pow¬ 
erful  Carminativcy  given  in  ^adiJh-tVater  to 
a  Scruple,  or  in  White-Wine,  againft  the 
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Stone  or  Gravel  early  in  the  Morning  ;  it  of  the  Shops,  are  thofe  brought  from  Pro¬ 
may  be  likewife  adminiftred  in  TVtnd-Cho^  vence  and  Languedoc. 

Hckj  at  Bed-time  in  Annifeed,  Fennel,  or  Rue-  We  ought  to  chufe  fuch  Seed  as  comes 
Water,  and  fome  add  to  it  a  fcruple  of  Salt  the  beft  Soil,  well  fed,  frefli,  greenilh,  of  a 
of  Wormwood.  warm  acrid  Taft,  and  aromatick  Smell,  and 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  fome-  that  you  may  hold  it  in  your  Mouth  agreea- 
Lemery.  thing  like  thofe  of  Fennel,  the  bly  ;  for  which  it  is  efteem’d  proper  to  make 
Root  long,  the  thicknefs  of  a  Fin-  the  Breath  fweet,  and  very  good  to  pro- 
ger,  furnidi’d  with  Fibres,  and  tafts  like  a  mote  Digeftion,  to  allay  or  expel  Wind,  to 
Parfnip  :  It  grows  in  ftony  and  mountainous  ftrengthen  the  Stomach,  and  excite  or  pro- 
Places  ;  the  Seed  is  brought  over  dry  from  voke  Urine.  The  Germans  have  fuch  a  re- 
•Candta^  and  other  hot  Countries,  and  that  gard  for  it,  that  they  always  put  it  into  their 
which  is  new,  clean,  well-tafted,  and  odori-  Pye-Cruft,  mix  it  in  their  Bread,  and  in 

ferous,  is  the  beft  ;  it  affords  a  great  deal  of  a  great  meafure  in  all  their  Sauces,  There 

Oil,  and  volatile  Salt.  are  fever  ai  who  ufe  the  Leaves  as  a  Pot-^ 

Both  the  Wild-C(irm  and  that  of  Crete,  Herb, 
have  one  and  the  fame  Virtues  ;  but  that  of  The  Root  is  long,  fleHiy,  pretty  Lemery. 
Crete  is  much  the  Strongeft,  and  more  Effica-  thick,  white,  fometimes  yellowilh, 
cious.  They  expel  Wind,  and  are  good  a-  but  rarely  of  a  Parfnip  Taft.  This  Plant 
gainft  pains  of  the  Womb  and  Bowels,  ve-  grows  in  the  fatccft  Land  in  the  Gardens,  but 
hement  Cholicks,  Vapours  and  Hyfterick  Firs  j  profpers  much  the  beft  in  warm  Soils,  ;  there- 
as  alfo  againft  old  Coughs,  Cold,  Whee-  fore  contains  in  it  a  good  deal  of  volatile 

zings,  Afthma’s,  Difury,  and  all  forts  of  ob-  Salt  and  Oil  :  it  is  Incilive,  Aperitive  and 

ftrucftions  of  Urine,  as  Sand,  Gravel,  Stone,  Carminative,  moderately  binding,  comforts 
and  tartarous  Mucilage  in  the  Reins,  Ure-  the  Stomach,  helps  Digeftion,  ftops  Vomic- 
ters,  and  Bladder  ^  they  are  us’d  in  Powder,  ing,  and  operates  much  like  Annifeed.  Cara^ 
from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram  or  more,  in  De-  ways  are  good  againft  all  cold  difaffedfions  of 
codions,  in  Tindures  with  the  Spirits.  Dofe  Stomach,  Bowels  or  Head,  Falling-ficknefs, 
from  a  Dram  to  three  or  four.  An  oily  -and  the  moft  inveterate  Cholicks,  ftrengthens 
Tindure  is  made  from  them  with  Oil  of  the  Womb,  and  quickens  the  Eye-fight. 
Turpentine,  againft  Cramps,  Convulfions,  They  are  ufed  in  to  break  Wind, 


Pallies,  Pains  and  Aches  from  Cold. 

8.  Of  Carui^  or  Caraways, 

f'Arui,  which  the  Latins  call  Ca- 
ï^omet.  ^  rum,  Careum,  Caros,  and  the 
Greeks  Caron^  is  a  Plant  that  ap¬ 
proaches  abundantly  neareft  to  the  Wild- 
■Parfnip  ;  the  Leaves  are  large,  indented  and 
divided  into  many  fmall  Parts,  among  which 
arife  feveral  fquare  Stalks  about  a  Foot  high, 


in  Powder  to  provoke  Urine,  and  in  thé 
chymical  Oil  to  all  the  Intentions  aforefaid  j 
befides  which  they  are  very  ferviceable  to 
bring  away  both  Birth  and  After-Birth.  Dofc 
from  12  to  1 6  Drops  of  the  chymical  Oil. 

9.  Of  Saxifrage. 


CAxifrage  is  a  Plant  fo  like  Thyme,  Pomet. 
^  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguilh  it. 

This  grows  plentifully  in  Dauphiny,  Provence 


on  the  Tops  of  which  grow  Bunches,  co-  and  Languedoc,  fo  much  among  Stones  and 
ver’d  at  firft  with  white  Flowers,  which  are  Rocks,  that  it  has  obtain’d  the  Name  of  Saxi-^ 
afterwards  turn’d  into  Seed,  much  like  that  frage,  and  by  a  great  many  that  of  Breaks 
of  Garden^ParJley,  but  that  this  is  of  a  darker  Stone. 


Colour,  flatter,  and  of  a  more  biting  and  pi¬ 
quant  Taft. 

This  Plant  grows  generally  in  moft  Gar¬ 
dens,  but  as  the  hot  Countries  are  moft  a- 
greeable  and  productive  of  Aromatick  Plants, 


You  miift  chufe  the  ne  weft  Seed  you  can 
get,  which  is  of  a  warm  piquant  Taft,  and 
an  agreeable  Smell  ;  the  virtue  of  breaking 
the  Stone,  is  attributed  to  it,  given  in  Powder 
in  a  Morning  early  in  a  Glafs  of  the  diftill’d 


£he  Caraways  that  the  People.of  Paris  buy  out  Water  from  the  Plant,  or  any  other  Diuretick, 

Water.  Dofe  half  a  Dram.  Ther^ 
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Th^*reare  a  great  many  other  kinds  of  Saxi- 
fr.ige^  which  feverai  Authors  take  notice  of  ; 
but  as  this  Seed  is  that  which  is  commonly 
in  ufe  among  us,  and  which  is  generally  fold 
in  the  Shops,  1  fnall  fpeak  no  further  con¬ 
cerning  the  reft,  which  are  treated  of  in  Books 
at  large,  among  which  fome  will  needs  have 
it,  that  all  Plants  w/hich  grow  among  Stones 
and  Rocks,  are  to  be  call’d  Saxifrages. 

Saxifrage^  or  in  Latin  Saxifraga^ 
Lemcry.  is  a  Plant  whofe  Leaves  are  almoft 
round,  indented  on  the  fides,  be¬ 
ing  fomeching  like  Ground-Ivy^  but  a  little 
thicker  and  whiter,  and  on  the  hinder-part  a 
little  longer  and  fmaller;  it  is  rais’d  upon 
imall  Stalks  of  about  a  Foot  high^  bearing 
on  their  Tops  little  Flowers  of  five  Leaves, 
difpos’d  like  a  Rofe,  of  a  white  colour.  When 
the  Flower  is  off,  it  produces  a  Fruit  almoft 
round,  which  contains  in  two  Partitions  a  very 
Î  mall  fort  of  Seed.  The  Root  has  abundance 
of  Fibres,  the  Tops  are  furrounded  with  lit¬ 
tle  Tubercles,  about  the  fize  of  Coriander- 
Seed,  or  fomething  bigger,  of  a  colour  part¬ 
ly  red  and  purple,  and  partly  white,  with  a 
bitterith  Taft  ;  thefe  Tubercles  are  commonly 
call’d  the  Saxifrage-Seed.  This  Plant  grows 
in  Places  where  Herbs  are  not  propagated, 
as  upon  the  Mountains,  and  in  the  Valleys  ; 
it  fiouriihes  in  the  Month  of  May,  and  is  a 
little  vifeous.  The  Leaves  are  larger,  and 
the  Stalks  grow  higher  in  fome  Places  than 
others,  but  they  are  generally  fmall,  allow¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  of  eftential  Oil  and  Salt. 

It  is  very  Aperitive,  proper  in  Stone  and 
Gravel,  and  to  open  Obftrudtions,  to  pro¬ 
voke  Urine  and  Women’s  Courfes,  cut  the 
Tarrarous  Mucilage,  and  expel  it,  and  is 
chiefly  us’d  in  Powder  from  half  a  Dram  to 
two,  or  in  an  Infufion  with  White  or  Rhe- 
nifli  Wine, 

ÏO.  0/  Cummirio 

Po?net.  ^Ummin  is  the  Seed  of  a  Plant 

which  is  like  Fennel,  and  grows 
plentifully  in  the  Ille  of  Malta,  w'here  they 
jow  it  as  they  do  Corn  there.  In  the  choice 
of  ic,  take  that  which  is  new,  well  fed, 
greeniih,  of  a  ftrong  difagreeable  Smell  ; 
fome  life  this  Seed  for  Dropfical  7‘impanies, 
becaufe  ii  is  Carminative  :  There  is  a  great 


deal  us’d  to  refrefli  and  envigorate  Horfes, 
Oxen,  and  other  domeftick  Cattle  :  They 
make  an  Oil  of  it  by  Expreflion,  as  of  Anni- 
feed,  which  is  very  good  for  the  Rheuma- 
fifm,  but  it  yields  but  little  in  quantity. 

There  are  many  Perfons  make  ufe  of  Cum¬ 
min-Seed  to  replenilh  their  Dove-Houfes,  be«- 
caufe  Pigeons  are  very  dainty  in  their  feed, 
but  it  is  not  us’d  juft  as  we  fell  it  in  the 
Shops  ;  but  when  it  is  incorporated  with  a 
little  Salt  and  Earth,  fuch  as  the  Pigeons  are 
apt  to  pick  up  in  the  Fields,  or  elfe  loam  Earth 
moiften’d  with  Urine, and  the  like. 

Cummin,  Cuminum  or  Cyminmn, 
is  a  fort  of  Caravçay,  which  bears  a  Lemery, 
Stem  about  a  Foot  high,  divided  into 
feveral  Branches  ;  the  Leaves  are  cut  fmalî 
like  thofe  of  Fennel,  but  a  great  deal  lefs, 
rang’d  by  Pairs  lengthways  on  the  fides.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  Umbrello’s  on  the  Tops  of 
the  thick  Branches  of  a  white  colour  ;  after 
them  come  the  Seed  join’d  by  two  and  two, 
oblong  and  furrow’d  as  the  Fennel,  b\it  lefs 
and  pointed  or  fharpatboth  Ends. 

The  Root  is  fmall  and  longifli,  and  pe- 
riflies  when  the  Seed  is  gone  :  They  call 
this  Seed  in  Malta  where  it  is  propagated, 
Annis-Acre,  or  Cummin- Acre ,  (harp  Annifeed, 
or  (harp  Cumminfeed.  To  diftinguifli  it  from 
the  fame  Annifeed  that  is  cultivated  there,  and 
call’d  by  the  Name  of  fweet  Annife,  or  fweec 
Cummin  by  the  Maltais  ;  which  Circum- 
ftance  makes  feveral  Botanifts  equivocate, 
who  believe  this  to  be  the  fame  fort  of  Cum¬ 
min  with  the  fweet  Seed.  This  contains  a 
great  deal  of  volatile  Salt,  and  eftential  Oil  ; 
it  is  Digeftive,  Diflblving,  Attenuating,  Car¬ 
minative,  expells  Wind,  cures  the  ChoJick, 
eafes  Pain,  is  profitable  againft  Difeafes  of 
the  Nerves: 'The  chymical  Oil  is  good  a- 
gainft  all  obitriuftions  of  Urine,  Stone,  Gra¬ 
vel,  ^c. 

II.  0/Fennel. 

^THis  is  the  Seed  of  a  Plant  which  Pomet. 

is  knov^n  throughout  all  the 
World,  and  therefore  needs  no  Defeription  : 
I  lliall  content  my  fell  to  fay,  that  the  Fen¬ 
nel  which  we  now  fell,  is  brought  from 
Languedoc  about  Nz/wei,  where  that  Plant  is 
cultivated  with  great  care,  by  reafon  of  the 

great 


•  \ 
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great  quantity  of  F(?««e/ which  Is  carry’d  into 
France^  and  chiefly  to  Paris, 

Make  choice  of  the  neweft  Seed,  longifli, 
of  a  green  Caft,  fweec  Taft,  lufcious  and  a- 
greeable,  and  which  is  freed  from  Mixture. 

This  is  of  no  great  ufe  in  Phyfick,  only 
to  expel  Wind,  for  which  it  may  be  us’d  in- 
ftead  of  Anriifeed  ;  but  it  is  much  more  us’d 
by  the  Confetdioners,  who  cover  the  Seeds 
with  Sugar.  They  take  the  clufters  of  the 
green  Fennel^  which  when  cover’d  with  Su¬ 
gar,  they  fell  to  make  the  Breath  fwcet,  for 
the  green  is  reckon’d  to  be  of  the  greateft 
Virtue.  The  Apothecaries  make  the  diftill’d 
Water  from  the  green  Fennel  îvtÇcv  gather’d, 
which  is  efteem’d  excellent  for  taking  away 
Inflamations  of  the  Eyes  ;  and  they  make  af- 
rer  the  fame  manner  a  white  Oil  of  a  ftrong 
aromatick  Smell  ;  but  if  there  is  but  a  fmall 
quantity,  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to  make 
it.  The  drynefs  of  Fennel  makes  it  fo,  that 
it  is  very  troublelom  to  make  a  green  Oil  by 
Expreflion,  as  is  done  of  Annifeed.  There 
are  fome  who  lay  this  Seed  amongft  their 
Olives,  to  give  the  Oil  that  comes  from  thence 
a  fine  Taft. 

There  is  yet  another  fort  of  Fennel  which  is 
wild,  and  which  grows  every  where  in  the 
Fields,  and  upon  Wails,  without  any  Sow¬ 
ing  ;  but  this  is  almoft  round,  lefs,  flatter, 
more  acrid  in  Taft,  and  not  fo  green  as  that 
we  have  been  fpeaking  off  ;  but  it  is  fcarce 
of  any  ufe  by  reafon  of  its  (harp  pungent 
Taft,  becaufe  the  other  Fennel  is  very  com¬ 
mon,  efpecially  that  cultivated  in  Languedoc  ; 
but  at  fuch  times  as  we  have  not  that  from 
Italy,  which  is  call’d  the  Florence  Fennel,  the 
wild  Fennel  may  be  a  little  in  ufe. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Fennel  which 
bears  the  Name  of  Sea-F(?««f/,  which  the 
Latins  call  Crithmum,  or  Creta  Marina,  which 
we  make  Vinegar  off  to  fell  in  Winter  with 
Girkins  oi;  little  Cucumbers ,  which  are 
made  after  the  fame  way. 

Fœniculum  or  Fennel,  is  a  Plant 
Lemery.  of  which  there  are  various  Sorts; 

I  fliall  only  mention  two  which  are 
us’d  in  Phyfick.  The  firft  is  call’d  Fœnicu* 
him  vulgare  minus,  acriore  nigriore  femine  ; 
or  common  leffer  Fennel,  with  the  fharp  black 
Seed.  It  flioots  forth  a  Stalk  of  five  or  fix 
Foot  high,  hollow,  of  a  brownifh  green  Co¬ 
lour,  fill’d  with  a  fpongy  Pith.  The  Leaves 


are  cut  as  it  were  into  long  Threads,  of  a 
dark  Green,  an  agreeable  Smell,  a  fweet: 
and  aromatick  Taft.  On  the  Tops  are  large 
Clufters  or  Bunches,  yellow  and  fragrant,  the 
Flower  is  compos’d  of  five  Leaves,  in  the 
extremity  terminating  like  the  Cup  of  the 
Rofe.  After  the  Flower  is  gone,  the  Cup 
bears  in  it  two  oblong  Seeds,  Iwallow-taird, 
hollow  on  the  Back,  flat  on  the  other  flde, 
blackilh,  and  of  a.  fharp  Taft.  The  Root  jg 
thick  as  a  Finger  or  Thumb,  long,  ftrait, 
white,  odoriferous,  and  of  a  fweet  aroma¬ 
tick  Relifli. 

The  Second  kind  is  call’d  Fœniculum  did- 
ce,  majore  ^  albo  femine  ÿ  fweet  Fennel,  v./ith 
the  larger  white  Seed.  It  differs  from  the 
former,  in  that  the  Stalk  is  ufually  much  ' 
lefs,  the  Leaves  not  fo  big,  and  the  Seed 
thicker,  white,  fweet,  and  lefs  acrid.  They 
cultivate  both  forts  in  dry  Sandy  places, 
chiefly  from  the  nature  of  their  Seeds  :  This 
of  the  latter  kind,  which  is  call’d  fweet  F^w- 
nel,  is  more  us’d  in  Phyfick,  and  is  brought 
dry  from  Langtiedoc,  where  it  is  husbanded 
with  great  care  :  It  is  the  fame  fort  as  that 
which  is  fometimes  brought  from  Italy,  which 
is  call’d  Florence  Fennel,  Your  choice  of  ic 
ought  to  be  the  fame  as  before  direâed,  k 
yields  largely  effential  Oil  and  volatil  Salt  ; 
the  Leaves,  Branches  and  Root  afford  much 
Flegm,  Oil,  and  fix’d  Salt.  The  Leaves  are 
good  for  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  which  they 
cleanfe  and  ftrengthen  ;  they  clear  the  Sight, 
encreafe  Milk  in  Nurfes,  fweeten  the  Acri¬ 
mony  in  the  Guts,  and  fortify  the  Stomach. 
The  Root  is  Aperitive,  and  us’d  to  purify  the 
Blood,  as  one  of  the  five  opening  Roots. 
The  Seed  is  Carminative,  proper  to  expel 
Wind,  to  affift  Digeftion,  eafe  old  Coughs, 
open  Obftrueftions  of  the  Lungs,  and  cauk 
free  Breathing. 


12,  Anniieed» 

ÀKnifeed  comes  from  a  Plant  that  Pomei-o 
we  know,  as  well  as  Fennel  ;  but 
that  which  is  fold  in  the  Shops,  comes  frotn 
feveral  different  Places,  as  Malta,  j^licant,  &c. 
but  that  is  far  better  which  comes  from  the 
Eaftern  Countries,  as  China,  ^c.  becaufe  it 
is  abundantly  fwceter,  larger,  and  of  a  more 
fragrant  and  aromatick  Taft  and  Smell , 

and 
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and  lefs  Gréën  than  that  which  is  produc’d  in 
France. 

Make  choice  of  Annlfeed  chat  is  of  the  fame 
Years  growth,  large,  clean,  of  a  good  Smell, 
and  piquant  Tafte  ;  and  beware  ot  that 
which  is  any-thing  bitterifh,  which  you  can’t 
diftinguilh  but  by  your  Tafte,  efpeciaily  that 
of  china. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Green  Annlfeed  is  too  com¬ 
mon  to  admit  of  a  Iong^I>ifcourre  ;  and  the 
more,  becaufe  there  are  few  Perfons  who  do 
not  underftand  that  it  is  proper  to  expel  and 
allay  Wind,  and  that  it  is  a  Corredtor  of 
Scammony.  The  Confectioners  make  ufe  of 
great  Quantities  of  the  dried  Seed,  which 
they  cover  with  Sugar  for  Confects. 

They  draw  from  this  Seed  by  Diftillation,  a 
Water,  and  a  white  Oil,  which  upon  the  leaft 
Cold  congeals,  and  liquifies  or  Hows  again  upon 
the  fmalleft  Heat  ;  this  has  a  ftrong  penetrating 
Scent,  and  abounds  with  a  great  many  Vir¬ 
tues,  but  it  is  too  prevalent  to  ufe  but  with 
Moderation  ;  the  Apothecaries  and  Perfumers 
ufe  it  frequently  in  their  Pomatums^  inftead 
of  the  Seed,  as  well  to  maintain  the  Colour, 
as  to  fave  Charges  ;  for  half  an  Ounce  of  the 
Oil  will  do  more  Service  every  way  than  two 
Pound  of  the  Seed. 

The  Perfumers  keep  it  by  them  to  fcent 
their  Paft,  and  to  mix  among  a  variety  of 
other  Aromaticks,  which  is  what  we  proper¬ 
ly  call  a  Medley.  Every-body  makes  ufe  of 
this  Oil  indifferently  for  the  Seed,  to  make 
their  Annifeed-V/aters^  and  the  like.  This 
Oil  has  a  great  many  Virtues,  and  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Remedy  to  eafe  or  allay  the  Gripes, 
efpeciaily  in  Infants,  by  rubbing  the  Navel 
therewith,  or  putting  a  fmall  Drop  or  two  a- 
mong  their  Food.  In  a  Word,  it  has  all 
the  fame  Virtues,  and  may  be  us’d  to  the  fame 
Intention,  with  the  Seed.  There  is  likewife 
a  green  Oil  drawn  by  Exprefllon,  of  a  ftrong 
Smell,  and  has  the  fame  Virtues  with  the 
white,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  not  fo 
powerful  ;  but  you  may  draw  a  great  deal 
more  in  Quantity,  according  to  Monf.  Char-^ 
ras^  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  Inven¬ 
tion,  and  who  deferibes  the  making  of  it  thus, 
in  his  Pharmacopeia,  or  }{pyal  Dijpenfatory, 

Put  Green  Annifeeds  bruifed  into  Rain-Wa¬ 
ter,  diftiird  from  Annifeeds  in  a  Glafs- Cucur¬ 
bit,  which  cover  with  its  Moor-Head,  and 
lute,  digeft  in  Horfe-Dung,  or  a  gentle  Heat 
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in  Sand,  for  1 5  Days  or  3  Weeks,  fo  will  they 
putrefy,  by  means  of  which  Putrefaction,  the 
oily  Parcs  will  be  the  eafier,  and  more  in 
quantity,  feparated,  and  you  will  have  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  Oil  more  this  way,  than 
any  other.  After  this  manner,  you  may  diftii 
the  Seeds  of  Fennel,  Dill,  Caravpays,  Parjley, 
Smalt  age.  Cummin,  Bifhops-PVeed,  8(C. 

Anifum,  in  Englifh  Annifeeà,  is  a 
very  common  Plant  in  our  Garclens  ;  Lemery. 
the  Stem  or  Stalk  is  about  3  Foot 
high,  round,  hairy,  hollow,  and  full  of  Bran¬ 
ches  ;  the  Leaves  are  long,  cut  deep,  whitifh, 
odoriferous,  and  fomething  like  thofe  of  P<«r- 
fley  ;  the  Tops  bear  large  Bunches,  fupplied 
with  little  white  Flowers,  much  refembling 
thofe  of  Burnet  Saxifrage  :  it  has  a  little  Seed, 
of  a  greenifti  grey  Colour,  feented,  and  fw^et 
in  Tafte,  with  a  pretty  agreeable  Acrimony. 
The  Root  is  fmall,  and  this  Plant  is  cultivated 
in  fat  Land  :  The  Seed  is  only  ufed  in  Phy- 
fick  :  The  largeft  and  beft  is  brought  from 
Malta  and  Alicant  ;  it  is  much  browner  than 
that  of  France,  becaufe  it  is  a  great  deal  drier. 

This  Seed  yields  a  great  deal  of  effential 
Oil  and  volatile  Salt  :  It  is  cordial,  ftoma- 
chick,  pecftoral,  carminative,  digeftive,  pro¬ 
duces  Milk  in  Nurfes,  and  gives  Eafe  in  the 
Colick  ;  it  provokes  Urine,  warms  the  Breaft, 
opens  Obftrueftions  of  the  Lungs,  is  prevalent 
againft  Coughs,  Hoarfenefs,  and  Shortnefs  of 
Breath.  This  Seed  is  us'd  to  make  common 
A^ua  Vitre  with,  Irifc  Vfquebaugh,  Daffy  s 
Élixir  Salutis,  and  in  the  Laxative  ElcHuary, 
or  Confedlion  with  Sugar  and  Amomum, 
wherein  the  Seeds  are  fteep’d  in  Water,  in 
which  Scammony  is  diftblv’d,  and  fometimes 
in  an  Infufion  of  Crocus  Metallorum.  One 
Pound  of  Annlfeed  will  yield  about  an  Ounce 
of  chymical  Oil  by  Diftillation,  two  or  three 
Drops  of  which  are  fpecifical  in  windy  cafes. 
Gripes  in  Infants,  to  rake  away  Pains  and 
Noife  in  the  Ears  ;  outwardly  the  Stomach  or 
Navel  may  be  anointed  therewith,  and  it  may 
be  dropc  into  the  Ears,  mix’d  with  a  little 
Oil  of  bitter  Almonds. 

Le  Febtir  is  of  Opinion,  thefe  Seeds  ought 
to  be  diftiird  being  green,  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  Digeftion  or  Putrefaction,  becaufe  this 
kind  of  Seed  (faith  he)  abounds  much  with 
volatile  Salt,  of  a  middle  nature,  fo  that  the 
Water  will  not  attract  it  to  its  felf  by  length 
of  Digeftion  ^  which  will  happen  otherwife, 
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if  the  Diftillation  be  begun  immediately  after 
the  Seed  and  Water  are  mix’d  together.  *Tis 
true,  faith  he,  that  if  Digeftion  precedes,  the 
Water  will  be  all  fpirituous,  and  of  much  more 
Efficacy  than  without,  but  without  Digeftion 
the  Seed  will  yield  much  more  cflential  Oil. 

13.  Of  Coriander. 

Ç^Oriander  is  the  Seed  of  a  Plant 
Pomet.  which  is  very  common  amongft 

,  us,  and  which  grows  plentifully  a- 
bout  Parü^  efpecially  at  Aubervillé^  from 
whence  all  that  we  felt  in  the  Shops  is 
brought  to  us. 

We  ought  to  chufe  fuch  Seed  as  is  new  of 
frelh,  fair,  dry,  well-fed,  the  largeft  and 
cleaneft:  we  can  get  :  It  is  but  little  us’d  in 
Phyfick,  but  the  Brewers  employ  it  confide- 
rably  all  over  Holland,  and  in  fome  Parts  of 
England,  to  give  their  ftrong  Beer  a  good  Re- 
lifh.  The  Confeélioners,  after  they  have  pre¬ 
par’d  the  Seeds  with  Vinegar,  cover  ’em  over 
with  Sugar,  which  they  call  Coriander-Confebls. 

There  are  three  Kinds  of  Corian^ 
Lsmery.  der,  the  greater,  the  lefs,  and  the 
wild  ;  but  the  Seed  of  the  firft  is 
only  ufed,  being  brought  to  us  out  of  the 
Streights  ;  the  firft,  which  is  call’d  Coriandrum 
majus,  or  Coriandrum  vulgar e,  bears  a  Stalk 
about  a  Foot  and  a  half  or  tvvo  Foot  high, 
round,  (lender,  and  full  of  Pith  ;  the  Leaves 
grow  low,  like  thofe  of  Parfley,  but  thofe 
which  put  forth  near  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  are 
much  lefs,  and  abundantly  more  cut  in  ;  the 
Flowers  are  fmall,  difpofed  in  Bunches  or 
Clufters  on  the  Tops  of  the  Branches,  of  a 
whitifh  Flelh- colour,  each  Flower  is  compos’d 
of  five  Leaves  ;  when  the  Flower  drops 
off,  the  Cups  bear  a  Fruit  made  up  of  two 
round  hollow  Seeds  :  The  Root  is  fmall, 
ftrait,  fingle,  furnifh’d  with  Fibres  ^  and  the 
whole  Plant  fexcept  the  Seed)  has  a  very  dif- 
agrecable  Smell,  like  that  of  a  Bug. 

The  fécond  Kind  of  Coriander  is  call’d  the 
Coriandrum  inodorum ,  or  Coriandrum  minus 
odorum,  the  lefs-fmeding  Coriander.  This  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  other  Sort  mention’d  before,  by 
reafon  it  is  much  lefs,  and  its  Branches  more 
crooked.  The  Smell  is  nothing  near  fo  great, 
and  the  Fruit  are  compos’d  each  of  two  Balls, 
which  in  fome  meafure  look  like  fmall  Tefti- 
cles  or  Stones. 
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Both  this  and  the  former  Kind  are  propa¬ 
gated  in  our  Gardens,  but  we  only  preferve 
the  Seed  for  Phyfical  Ufes,  which  has  the 
Virtue  of  the  Plant,  and  is  us’d  in  Confecfts, 
pleafant  Liquors,  and  ftout  Beer.  The  grea- 
teft  Part  of  the  Coriander-Seed  in  ufe,  comes 
from  Auberville  and  other  Places  about  Paris  : 
It  produces  a  good  deal  of  elfential  Oil  and 
Salt,  corroborates  the  Stomach,  helps  Dige¬ 
ftion,  makes  the  Breath  fweet,  corrects  Wind 
and  flatulent  Vapours,  clofes  the  Mouth  of  the 
Stomach,  and  refills  Infe(51ion. 

14.  0/Navevv,  Buiiias^  cr  Napus. 

'  I  His  Buni as  or  Navevp  is  the  Seed 

of  a  Kind  of  H^ild-B^adiffO, which  Pemet, 
grows  frequently  amongft  Corn. 

The  Pf^ild-Navew  is  almoft  entirely  compos’d, 
of  Branches,  arid  the  Flowers  are  yellow,  eve¬ 
ry  one  of  which  are  intermix’d  with  white  ; 
the  Leaves  are  all  very  near  alike,  larger  or 
fmaller,  according  to  the  Fertility  or  Barren- 
nefs  of  the  Soil  that  produces  them.  They 
likewife  produce  their  Seed  alike,  in  Husks  of 
an  Inch  or  an  Inch  and' an  half  long,  more  or 
lefs  fo,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  Seed  which 
they  bear.  As  for  this  of  the  Bunias  orSrçeet^ 
I^averv,  the  Seeds  of  which  vve  fell,  they  are 
twice  as  large  as  the  other  Sort,  becaufe  the 
Seed  is  bigger.  7  his  Seed  is  round,  of  a 
purplifh  Colour,  acrid  and  biting  to  the  Taft, 
and  in  all  things  comes  neareft  to  the  Do- 
meftick  Navew,  excepting  only  its  Alcxiphar- 
niick  Virtue,  which  is  peculiar  to  it.  The 
Species  of  this  Plant,  which  grows  plentifully 
almoft  every-where,  has  a  yellow  Seed,  which 

lefs  by  half  than  the  Bunias  or  Sweet  Naverv^ 
yet  may  be  taken  for  it.  ITe  greateft  Ufe  of 
this  Seed  is  for  Treacle,  tho’  you  can  fcarce 
engage  your  Druggift  to  afford  you  a  Quan  - 
ticy  of  it.  You  muft  defire  your  Merchant  to 
deal  fincerely  by  you,  and  take  care,  left  in- 
ftead  of  the  true  Seed,  he  do  not  impofe  upon 
you  the  falfe,  the  difference  betwixt  which 
is  not  fo  eafily  to  be  known,  becaufe  the  7’aft 
of  the  PVild-Navew^  is  more  remarkable  than 
that  of  the  Sweet,  Some  Perfons  aflure  me,  that 
the  true  PHild-Kavew  is  the  Briony. 

■  The  Napui,  Bunias,  or  in  French,  Lemery, 
Navet,  fcarcely  differs  any  thing 
from  the  Radilh,  but  by  a  certain  Bearing 

C  which 
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which  the  Gardiners  and  Labourers  diftin- 
guifti  it  by,  and  by  the  Figure  of  the  Root, 
which  all  the  World  knows.  There  are  two 
Kinds  of  ir,  one  cultivated,  and  the  other 
wild,  the  firft  is  call’d  Napm  by  J.  B,  and 
Bay  ;  Napm  fativa  by  Turnefort  ÿ  and  Bum  as 
or  Napm  by  Ad.  Lob,  Ger.  The  Stalk  rifes 
about  a  Foot  and  half,  or  two  Foot  high,  and 
fpreads  it  felf  into  Branches  :  The  Leaves  are 
oblong,  deeply  cut,  rough  and  green  :  The 
Flowers  are  compos’d  of  four  yellow  Leaves, 
form’d  like  a  Crofs,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
a  long  Pod  of  about  an  Inch,  divided  into 
two  Apartments  fill’d  with  Seed,  thick  and 
round,  of  a  reddilh,  6r  fomething  purplilh 
Colour,  (harp  and  biting  in  Taft  :  The  Root 
is  oblong,  round,  thicker  at  the  Top,  flelhy, 
and  much  lefs  towards  the  Bottom,  of  a  white 
or  yellowifli  Colour,  fometimes  blackifii  on 
the  outfide,  and  white  within,  of  a  fweetilh 
Taft,  and  agreeably  piquant  :  It  is  cultivated 
in  moift  Grounds  for  the  ufe  of  the  Kitchin. 

The  fécond  Kind  is  call’d  Napm  Sylveflris 
by  Turneforf,  and  the  Bauhins  j  Bunias,  five 
Napus  Sylveflris  noflras.  Park.  Biinium  and 
Napus  Sylveflris^  Ad.  Bunias  Sylveflris  Lobelii^ 
Ger,  in  French^  Wild-Navew,  It  refembles  the 
cultivated  Navew,  except  the  Root,  that  is 
much  lefs  :  The  Flower  is  yellow,  and  fome¬ 
times  white  :  It  grows  among  the  Corn  :  The 
Seed  is  prefer’d  in  Phyfick  to  that  of  the  do- 
meftick  Navevo  :  Both  one  and  the  other  Sort 
yields  a  great  deal  of  Phlegm,  Salt,  and  eftèn- 
tial  Oil. 

The  Navevp-Seedls  deterfive,  aperitive,  d”!- 
geftive,  incifive,  it  refifts  Poyfon,and  carries  off 
the  peccant  Humours  by  Perfplration  ;  it  pro¬ 
vokes  Üfine,  is  proper  in  the  Jaundice,  in 
malignant  Fevers,  final]  Pox,  and  is  employ’d 
in  making  of  Treacle.  The  Root  is  excellent 
for  inveterate  Coughs,  Afthma’s,  and  Phthi- 
fick,  taken  hot  by  way  of  DecodHon  y  and> 
is  externally  applied  to  digeft,  refolve,  or  al¬ 
lay  Pains,  apply’d  in  Form  of  a  Pultis.  The 
Seed  which  is  calfd  Navette  is  none  of  the 
Navevo-Seed,  as  a  great  many  believe,  but  is  . 
the  Seed  of  a  Kind  of  wild  Colly-flovoer,  which 
they  call  in  Flanders,  Col/a  op  Rape-feed  ,  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Normandy^  Britanny^  Holland^  and 
Flanders.  They  make  of  this  Seed  by  Expref- 
fing,  an  Oil,  which  they  call  Oil  of  Navette  : 
The  Colour  is  yellow,  the  Smell  not  often- 
Evej  and  the  Xafte  is  fw.cet,.  It  is.  coramoa- 


ly  ufed  for  Burns^  and  ferves  the 
kers. 

ly.  Of  ColHflower  and  Rape-Seedo 

'^His  is  a  little  round  Seed,  fome- 

thing  like  the  Navette  ;  and  is  Fometl- 
brought  to  us  by  the  way  of  Mar- 
feilles  from  Cyprus  ;  there  is  likewlfe  fome 
that  they  bring  from  Genoa^  but  it  is  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  Cyprm^  and  the  more  fo,  ac^ 
cording  as  it  is  fo  much  the  lighter. 

The  neweft  Seed  ought  to  be  chofe,  and' 
that  which  is  true  Cyprus^  without  any  Mix¬ 
ture,  of  which  the  Importer  fliould  lhew  Cer- 
tificares  that  it  is  true  Seed,  and  of  that 
Years  Growth,  by  reafon  it  is  of  no  little 
confequence  to  the  Gardiner  and  others  that 
fow  it,  to  be  difappointed  of  a  whole  Year’s 
Production  by  the  Bad  nefs  of  the  Seed  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  ought  nor  to  be  brought  in  above  four 
or  five  Months  before  it  be  fold. 

The  Colliflower  gives  me  an  Opportunity  of 
fpeaking  of  another  Species,  which  fome  Au¬ 
thors  call  iVild-Collifloxver^  and  which  is  pro¬ 
pagated  with  great  Induftry  in  Holland^  Flan¬ 
ders^  Normandy^  8cc.  for  the  fake  of  the  Seed,^ 
which  they  make  Oil  of  by  Expreflion  i  and 
this  is  what  is  call’d  Navette-Qil,  and  by  the 
Flemings  Colfay  or  Bape-Oil  :  This  Oil  is  of 
great  me  to  the  Woollen  Manufacture  in 
France j  efpecially  in  the  Time  of  War,  when 
Whale  or  Train-Oil  is  fcarce  and  dear.  The 
Goodnefs  of  this  Oil  is  known  to  a  great  many  . 
Perfons,  whole  oceafions  oblige  them  to  un- 
derftand  it  ;  nevenhelefs  I  advife  them  to 
chufe  fuch  as  is  pure  and  unmix’d  with  other 
Oils;  which  may  be  eafily  done  by  the  Gold- 
Colour  and  Goodnefs-  of  the  Scent  ;  for  the^ 
true  B^pe-Oil  is  fweet,  and  on  the  contrary  , 
the  bitter. 

1 6.  Of  Rice. 

IC  E  is  the  Product  of  a  Plant 
which  grows  very  common  in  Fomei^ 
many  Places  of  Europe  ;  but  more 
particularly,  that  which  is  now  fold  in  Farit' 
is  brought  from  Spain  and  Piedmont,  This>- 
is  a  Seed  of  fo  great  Ufe  and  Profit,  that  it  is 
called  the  Manna  of  the.  Poor,  and  throughout. 
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feveral  entire  Countries,  they  have  fcarce  any 
thing  elfe  to  fubfift  on. 

Chufe  the  neweftRice,  well-cIeansM,  large, 
that  is  to  fay,  plump  or  well-fed,  white,  not 
dufty,  left  it  fmell  rancid  :  Thofe  who  take 
notice  of  the  Rice  of  Piedmont^  efteem  it  much 
more  than  that  of  Spain,  which  is  commonly 
reddirti,  and  of  a  falcifli  Tafte.  The  Ufe  of 
PJce,  chiefly  at  Paris,  is  for  the  Lent-Seafon, 
when  they  boil  it  in  Water,  then  in  Milk,  and 
fometimes  reduce  it  to  Powder,  that  is  to  fay. 
Flower,  which  they  ufe  inftead  of  Wheat- 
Flower  to  thicken  their  Milk  with,  as  at 
Lent. 

To  reduce  Pjce  into  Powder,  pour  boiling 
Water  upon  it,  and  then  wafli  it  wdth  cold 
Water  ,  fo  often,  till  the  Water  remains 
clear  ;  after  this  put  it  in  a  Mortar  to  pound, 
and  when  it  is  powdered,  fet  it  to  dry,  and 
referve  it  for  ufe  :  Then  you  may  fearce  it 
fine,  becaiife  when  it  is  moift,  Bjce  will  not 
be  fo  eafily  lifted. 

Befidesthis,  we  fell  other  Pulfe,  as  Pearl  or 
French  Barley,  which  ought  to  be  chofen  new, 
dry,  plump,  and  well-fed,  white,  but  not 
blanch’d  :  It  is  prepar’d  at  Charanton  near 
Paris,  but  the  beft  is  that  of  Vitry.  We  like- 
wife  fell  Bje  that  i6  brought  from  feveral  par¬ 
ticular  Parts  of  the  Country,  but  chiefly  to 
make  a  Sort  of  Coffee  of,  which  it  taftes  very 
like  when  burnt.  The  poor  buy  what  we 
call  in  England  Groats,  which  is  made  from 
Oats,  and  when  ground  at  the  Mill  is  call’d 
Oatmeal.  There  is  Millet,  which  when  fhell’d 
and  pick’d,  they  prepare  in  the  Foreft  of  Or- 
leans  :  Befides  other  Pulfe,  as  the  green  and 
yellow  Perf/e, which  come  from  Normandy  ;  and 
the  Beans  of  Picardy  and  other  places.  There 
are  other  forts  of  Pulfe  fold  in  the  Shops,  which 
are  made  of  Wheat-Flower, as  Vermichelli ):)Qih 
the  white  and  yellow  fort,  and  Starch. 

The  Vermichelli,  which  the  Italians  invent¬ 
ed,  and  call  Vermicelli,  is  a  Paft  made  out  of 
the  fineft  Part  of  the  Wheat- Flower,  and  Wa¬ 
ter,  which  is  afterwards  drove  thro’  fmall 
Pipes  like  Syringes,  to  what  length  or  Thick- 
nefs  they  pleafe,  fo  that  from  the  Refemblance 
of  its  Figure  to  fmall  Worms  it  is  call’d  Ver^ 
miccUi.  They  colour  this  Pafte  as  they  fancy, 
with  Saffron  or  other  things,  and  fometimes 
make  it  up  with  the  Yelk  of  an  Egg  and  Su¬ 
gar  ;  of  -late  years  this  is  made  at  Paris, 
and  us’d  in  Soups  and  Broth,  as  in  Italy,  Pro- 
a^nce,  and  Languedoc» 


Starch  which  the  Latins  call  Amylum,  i? 
made  of  Wheat-Flower  and  Water,  which  the 
Starch-makers  form  into  Bread,  and  dry  in 
an  Oven,  or  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun.  This 
ufed  to  be  brought  into  France  from  Flanders 
and  other  Countries,  but  at  prefent  that  which 
is  made  at  Paris  furpafles  all  other  Places,  and 
they  tranfporc  from  thence  great  Quantities 
into  other  Parcs  of  France,  and  feveral  neigh¬ 
bouring  Countries. 

We  ought  to  chufe  Starch  for  being  white, 
fofr,  and  moft  fubjeeft  to  crumble,  likewife 
fuch  as  has  been  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  and  not  in 
an  Oven,  which  makes  it  of  a  greyifli  white; 
its  Ufe  is  fo  generally  known,  it  needs  no 
Defeription. 

BJee  in  Englifh  ,  is  call’d  Bjs  in 
French,  and  Ory:^a  in  Latin  :  This  Lemery» 
Plant  bears  its  Stalk  about  three  or 
four  foot  high,  much  thicker  and  ftronger 
than  that  of  Wheat  or  other  Corn  :  The 
Leaves  are  long  like  the  Reed,  and  flefliy  • 
the  Flowers  blow  on  the  Top  like  Barley,  but 
the  Seed  which  follows  is  difpos’d  in  Clu- 
fters,  each  of  which  is  enclos’d  in  a  yellow 
Husk,  ending  in  a  fpiral  Thread.  This  Seed 
is  oblong,  or  rather  oval,  and  white  :  The 
Plant  is  cultivated  in  moift  or  low  Grounds 
in  Italy,  and  the  Seed  brought  dry  fromP/W- 
mont ,  Spain,  and  feveral  Other  Places  ;  Its 
chief  Ufe  is  for  Food,  but  is  fometimes  made 
ufe  of  in  Phyfick  :  It  nouriflies  well,  and 
ftops  Fluxes,  therefore  is  good  in  Armies, 
Camps,  and  Sieges,  becaufe  it  is  of  light  Car¬ 
riage  and  excellent  Suftena nee,  and  eaflly  pre¬ 
pared  :  It  encreafes  Blood,  and  reftores  in 
Confumptions  :  It  is  made  into  Furmity  by 
boiling  in  Milk,  or  for  want  thereof,  in  Wa¬ 
ter  I  or  into  Cakes  with  Water  or  Milk,  and 
fo  baked  dry  ;  and  is  excellent  good  in  Broth^ 
with  any  Kind  of  Flefli. 

17.  Of  Fenugreek. 

TfEnugreek^,  which  fome  call  impro- 

perly  Senegrè,  and  others  Bucera  Pomes, 
or  Aigoceras,  becaufe  the  Pods  which 
enclofe  the  Seed,  refemble  in  fome  manner  a 
Bull’s  Horn,  is  a  Plant  which  grows  in  feveral 
Parts  of  France.  Its  Stalks  are  round,  hol¬ 
low,  of  a  darkifli  Colour,  the  Leaves  fmall, 
half  round,  compos’d  of  three  and  three  toge- 
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thcf,  fomething  afrer  the  natnreQf  the  Tre¬ 
foil;  the  Flowers  (mail  and  white,,  bearing  a 
large  Pod,  which  is  long  and  (harp,  reprerem- 
ing,  as  faid  before,  a  Bull’s,  or  rather  a  wiSd 
Goat’s  Horn.  The  Seed  carries  the  Name  of 
the  Plant,  and  is  the  only  part  of  it  which  is 
Ibid  by  the  Name  of  Fenugreek*  This  Seed 
ought  to  be  frefh,  of  a  Lively  Yellow,  towards 
a  Gold-Colour,  but  it  becomes  reddifn,  and 
changes  brown  if  long  kept  :  It  is  about  half 
as  big  as  a  Grain  of  Wheat,  hard  and  folid, 
and  is  of  a  triangular  Shape,  but  the  Smell 
and  Taft  of  it  are  both  offenftve.  The  Far¬ 
mers  about  Auhervilliers  fow  and  cultivate  this 
as  they  do  Coriander-Seed^  which  is  fent  to 
Paris,  and  from  thence  to  Holland  and  other 
Parcs.  The  Ancients,'  and  tome  Germans  at 
this  time,  make  a  Decodtion  of  this  Seed, 
and  eat  it  as  they  do  other  Pulfe,  to  remove 
and  expel  Wind  ;  but  I  believe  few'  or  none 
will  imitate  them  in  this  Pradlice,  which  is 
fo  difagreeable  to  the  Nofe  and  Palate  :  It  is 
much  better  for  Cattle,  and  cfpecially  Hor- 
fes,  to  mix  with  their  Oats  to  fatten  them. 
It  is  of  greater  Ufe  externally  than  internally, 
and  needs  no  further  Defcripcion,  being  fo 
well  known. 

There  are  two  forts  of  this  Plant, 
Lemerf.  but  their  Difference  only  confifts  in 
that  the  fécond  is  fomething  lefs  than 
ihe  firft,  but  the  Virtues  are  equal,  both  of 
them  being  emollient,  difcuftlng,  and  anodyne, 
fo  that  all  Gataplafms  for  cbofe  purpofes  con- 
ftft  in  part  of  the  Mucilage.  They  are  aJfo 
ufed  in  emollient  Clyfters,  for  that  they  blunt 
the  Sharpnefs  and  Acrimony  of  the  Humours, 
efpeeiaJly  in  the  Bowels.  ^  • 

i 

i8,  0/Luzerne,  Burgundian  Hay,  or 

Trefoil..  ^ 

^^His  is  a  Species  of  Trefoil,  or 
Fomei.  Saintfoin,  to  whiah  fome  have 

given  the  Name  of  Medica,  or  Me^ 
■dian  Hay,  becaufe  the  Greekj,  after  the  War 
wiclr  Darius,  carried  this  Seed  into  Greece, 
and  gave  it  the  Name  of  its  native  Country, 
which  was  'Media.  This  is  a  Domeftick 
Plane,  and  very  common  in  Languedoc,  Pro- 
vence,  and  Dauphiné,  all  along  the  Banks  of 
the  IPhone,  and  in  Normandy,  frpm  which  Pla¬ 
tes  the  Seed  is  brought  to  Park.  This  is  a 


very  luxuriant  Plant,  and  produces  abundant¬ 
ly,  cfpecially  in  the  warm  Countries  >  the 
Branches  do  not  run  along  the  Ground,  as  in 
feveral  ether  Trefoils,  but  has  a  round  Stalk, 
reafonably  thick,  ftrait,  and  ftrong,  adorn’d 
with  feveral  Shoots  ;  over  the  whole,  towards 
the  Top,  fpring  a  quantity  of  Leaves  rang’d 
by  three  and  three  ;  and  it  grows  about  the 
height  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  fometimes 
..two  foot.'  From  among  the  Leaves,  a  purple 
Violet  Flower  rifes,  like  that  of  the  Mallow^ 
and  after  that  the  Seed  :  This  is  almoft  round, 
a  little  longifh,  and  fomething  pointed,  of  a 
pale  yellow  Colour  when  it  is  new,  afterwards 
It  turns  red,  and  almoft  Brown  when  it  grows 
old. 

Horfes,  Mules,  Oxen,  and  other  domeftick 
Cattle,  love  this  exceedingly,  but  above  all 
when  it  is  green,  if  you  wou’d  permit  them 
to  feed  on  it  ;  and  cfpecially  the  black  Cat¬ 
tle,  'which  will  feed  very  kindly  upon  the  dry 
Plant,  the  Excefs  of  which  is  very  dangerous» 
•;  Parker  cz\\s  this  Feenum  Btirgun- 
^diacum.  Jive  Medica  légitima,  Ger.  Lemery, 
Trifolium  Burgundiacum,  in  French 
it  is  Lu:r^erne,  and  bears  its  Leaves  difpos’d 
three  and  three,  like  Trefoil,  according  to 
Mr.  Turnefort  ;  Its  Root  is  very  long,  woody, 
moderately  thick  and  ftrait,  and  will  bear  the 
Froft  :  It  is  not  only  cultivated  in  the  warm 
Countries,  as  Languedoc  or  Provence,  Sec.  but 
in  the  moderate  Parts,  about  Paris  and  in 
Normandy.  This  Plant  delights  in  a  fat  wa¬ 
tery  Soil,  and  may  be  mow’d  five  or  fix 
times  a  Year;  It  is  extraordinary  to  make 
Cattle  far,  and  Cows  fpring  with  Milk  j 
contains  a  confiderable  deal  of  Oil,  and  a 
moderate  Share  of  EfTential  Salt;  and  is  of 
fome  Service  in  Phyfick,  to  temper  the  Heat 
of  the  Blood,  and  other  Fluids,  and  to  pro¬ 
voke  Urine,  us’d  as  Tea,  or  in  a  Decodticii 
with.  Water. 

19.  Of  Agnus  Cafius,  or  the  Chafi 
Willow. 

'T''  HIS  Agnus  C aft  us,  which  fome  call  by 
the  Name  of  Vitex,  or  the  Willow,  is  a 
Plant  which  grows  in  Form  of  a  Shrub,  along 
by  the  Sides  of  Rivers  and  Gardens,  and  that 
its  Flowers  are  like  ihofe  of  the  Olive-Tree, 
but  that  they  are  fomething  longer  ;  Its 
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Trunk  and  Branches  are  wooddy,  which  end 
in  feveral  long  Boughs,  fine,  pliable,  and  in¬ 
termix'd  with  Leaves,  Flowers  and  Fruit  in  its 
Seaton,  which  appear  white  at  firft,  but  become 
infenfibly  red.  Some  People  call  thefe  Little 
Berries,  Small  Pepper,  or  Wild  Pepper,  as 
well  becaufe  their  round  Figure  renders  them 
like  that  fort  of  Pepper,  as  becaufe  their  Tafte 
is  a  little  biting  and  aromatick. 

This  Plant  bears  the  Name  of  the  Vitex, 
becaufe  its  Branches  are  pliable,  like  that  of 
the  Ozier  or  WilloW  :  And-  the  Name  of  Âg- 
nus  Cajlus^  becaufe  the  Ath&nian  Ladies  who 
were  willing  to  preferve  their  Chaftity,  when 
there  were  Places  confeerared  to  the  Goddefs 
Ceres,  made  their  Beds  of  the  Leaves  of  this 
Shrub,  on  which  they  lay  :  But  it  is  by  way 
of  Ridicule  that  the  Name  of  Agnus  Caftm  is 
now  given  to  this  Seed,  fince  it  is  commonly 
made  ufe  of  in  the  Cure  of  Venereal  Cafes, 
or  to  aflift  thofe  who  have  violated,  inftead 
of  preferv’d,  their  Chaftity. 

The  Seed  of  this  Shrub  is  round 
Lemery,  and  grey,  almoft  like  Pepper,  ha¬ 
ving  fomething  of  the  Tafte  and 
Smell,  and  therefore  is  often  call’d  by  the 
Name  :  It  delights  in  wild  uncultivated  Places, 
near  the  Banks  of  Rivers,  Ponds,  and  Brooks 
in  the  Hot  Countries,  where  it  profpers  beft, 
and  from  whence  the  Seed  ought  to  be  chofe, 
as  much  better  than  what  grows  in  the- 
Northern  Parts  :  Take  that  which  is  frefh, 
large,  and  well-fed,  it  is  hot,  attenuating, 
and  difeuffing,  provokes  to  Urine,  and  ex¬ 
cites  the  Monthly  Courfes  ;  it  foftens  the 
Hardnefs  of  the  Spleen,  expells  Wind,  and 
may  be  given  in  Powder,  or  a  Decoeffion  ; 
and  is  likewife  us’d  externally,  by  way  of 
Poultife, 

2  0.  Of  the  Wild  Cherry^  called 
Mahalep. 

HIS  Fruit,  which  fome  have 
hornet,  .  ,  nam’d  Mahalep,  is  the  Kernel 
of  a  fmall  Berry,  almoft  like  a  Cher¬ 
ry-Stone,  which  grows  upon  a  kind  of  a 
Shrub.  Some  Authors  believe  it  to  be  a  kind 
of  a  Phyliirea.  The  Leaves  are  large,  end^ 
ing  in  a  Point,  and  fomething  refembling  the 
Nettle  ;  betwixt  two  Sprigs,  the  Fruit  arifes, 
cover’d  with  a  fmall  green  Coat,  extreamly 
îhin. 
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This  is  brought  to  us  from  lèverai  Parts,  but 
efpecially  England  j  and  the  beft  Choice  to  be 
made  of  it,  is,  by  taking  the  frelheft,  largeft, 
and  which  is  leaft  fill’d  with  little  Shells  that 
are  rotten.  The  Ü  le  of  it,  is  for  the  Perfu¬ 
mers,  who,  after  they  have  broke  ’em,  mix 
them  with  common  Water,  Rofe,  or  other 
diftili’d  Water,  to  walh  their  Soap  with,  in 
order  to  make  Walh-balls. 

Mr.  Turnefort  calls  this  Mahalch, 

Cerafus  fylveftris  amara  :  By  others,  Lemery 
it  is  call’d  Chamxcerafus,  and  Vacci^ 
nlum  Plinii,  It  is  a  kind  of  Wild  Cherry, 
or  a  fmall  Tree  almoft  like  the  Common 
Cherry  :  The  Wood  is  of  a  greyilh  Caft, 
inclinable  to  red,  agreeable  to  the  Eye,  firm, 
and  of  a  fweet  Flavour,  cover’d  with  a  brown 
Bark,  or  a  blackilli  Blew  :  The  Leaves  are 
like  the  black  Poplar,  but  much  lefs  :  The 
Flowers  refcmble  the  ordinary  Cherry,  white 
and  each  compos’d  of  five  Leaves,  in  Form 
of  a  Rofe,  of  a  good  Smell.  When  the 
Flower  falls,  the  Fruit  fucceeds,  which  is 
round,  black,  and  of  the  fame  Shape  with 
the  Cherry,  containing  a  Nut,  or  Scone  in 
ir,  which  yields  a  Kernel  like  the  Bitter  Al¬ 
mond.  Some  People  call  this  Fruit  Vaccintum, 
and  pretend  it  is  that  which  Virgil  fpeaks  of  in 
this  Verfe, 

Aiba  liguflra  cadunt.  Vaccinia  nigra  legunturo 

The  Root  is  long,  thick,  and  fpreads  it 
felf  into  a  great  many  Branches  :  It  grows 
in  Watery  Places,  on  Rivers  Sides  ;  and  the 
Fruit  yields  a  good  deal  of  Oil  and  Volatile 
Sait  :  It  attenuates,  is  emollient,  fudorifick, 
and  drying.  The  Ule  of  it,  is  for  external 
Applications,  but  is  little  in  Pradtice. 

2r.  Of  the  kvignon  y  French  Bmj 

for  Dyingy  call'd  Box-Thorn. 

’'HE  Avignon,  which  fome  caii 
the  Tellovo  Berry,  is  the  Fruit  of  Pomet 
a  Shrub  which  Authors  call  Licium, 
from  Lycia,  v/here  it  grows  plentifully,  as  ic 
does  iikewife  in  Cappadocia  ;  And  it  is  fome- 
times  call’d  Piracantha,  a  Gree/;  Name,  which 
fignifies  the  Prickly  Box-Tree. 

The  Shrub  which  bears  this  Berry,  grows 
in  large  Qitantities  about  Avignon^  and  all 

the 
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the  ftony  Places  în  the  County  of  VenaîJJîn, 
and  likewife  in  fcveral  Parts  of  Dauphîny^ 
Provence  and  Languedoc.  'Tis  a  thorny  Shrub, 
whofe  Branches  are  about  two  or  three  Foot 
long,  the  Bark  grey,  and  the  Root  yellow 
and  wooddy,  the  Leaves  fmall,  thick  and  dif- 
pofed  like  the  Myrtle,  but  of  the  Size  of 
the  Box  ;  the  Berry  is  about  the  Bignefs  of 
a  Wheat  Grain,  fometimes  confifting  of  three, 
fomctimes  of  four  Angles,  and  lometimes 
made  into  the  Form  of  a  Heart.  The  Co¬ 
lour  is  Green,  turning  towards  a  Yellow,  of 
an  aftringent  and  very  bitter  Tafte. 

The  Ufe  of  it  is  chiefly  for  the  Dyers  to 
ftain  a  Yellow  Colour  with  :  But  the  Dutch 
boil  this  in  Water  with  Hpman  or  Englip: 
Allum,  and  with  a  kind  of  Chalk  or  Marl, 
they  adulterate  Cerufle  or  white  Lead.  They 
likewife  make  a  fine  Golden  Yellow  of  it, 
which  is  a  fort  of  Pink  for  Painting  in  Oil 
and  Miniature. 

By  fome  this  is  call’d  Lyclum 
Lemery,  Bujcl  fclio,  by  others,  Lycium  Alpi- 

num^  and  Pixacantha^  or  the  Yel¬ 
low  Berry,  which  is  always  tranfported  dry, 
for  the  Ufe  of  the  Dyers,  who  ought  to 
chufe  the  frelheft,  largeft  and  beft  dried. 
All  the  Parts  of  this  Plant  are  aftringent,  di- 
«eftive  and  refolving.  Dlofcorides  recom¬ 
mends  an  Extract  made  of  the  Roots  and 
Branches  of  this  which  he  calls  Catè^  or  Ly* 
ctum  :  He  afllgns  to  this  an  aftringent  deter- 
five  Qiiaiity,  proper  to  dry  up  a  gleeting, 
or  watering  of  the  Eyes,  to  difcufs  and  waft 
away  Cataradts,  for  curing  Ulcers  in  the 
Gums,  for  the  Bloody-flux  and  Hemorrha¬ 
ges,  whether  internally,  or  externally  ap¬ 
plied. 

22.  Of  Myrtle  Berries. 

'’T^  H  E  Myrtle  Berries  are  Seeds  of 
pomet,  certain  Shrubs  call’d  Myrtles, 

which  Authors  have  divided  into  fe- 
veral  kinds,  but  I  fliall  confine  my  felf  to 
two  Sorts,  which  are  commonly  known  and 
cultivated  about  Paris  ;  the  one  is  the  Male, 
and  the  other  the  Female  :  The  firft  is  much 
larger  and  thicker,  and  the  Leaves  of  a  pale 
Green,  terminating  in  a  Point,  fmooth,  fra¬ 
grant,  and  three  or  four  times  as  big  as  that 
of  the  Female  Myrtle,  whofe  Leaves  are  of 
a  Green,  and  known  by  their  being 


rang’d  juft  one  before  the  other;  befldej 
the  Smell  is  much  ftronger  and  finer  than  that 
ot  the  Male,  and  the  Branches  more  yielding 
The  Flowers  of  both  kinds-  hang  in  Bells 
of  a  White  Colour,  tending  a  little  to  the 
Red,  and  arifing  diredtly  in  the  middle  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  Leaves,  from  which  the  Ber¬ 
ries  afterwards  fucceed,  which  at  firft  are 
Green,  but  grow  infenfibly  Black,  juicy, 
fmooth,  and  are  fill’d  with  a  whitilh  Seed,  en- 
clofed  with  a  Coat  almoft  round. 

Thefe  Berries  are  made  ufe  of  internally 
and  externally  in  all  Difeafes  where  they  are 
proper.  '  The  Apothecaries  make  a  Syrup 
and  Oil  from  them,  but  they  are  little  ufed 
in  France.  The  Germans  dye  Blue  with  them, 
as  the  French  Berry  is  us’d  for  Yellow; 
but  the  Englifh  employ  the  Myrtle  Leaves 
and  Branches  to  the  fame,  as  they  do  the 
Sumach,  for  colouring  their  Leather,  Skins, 
fÿc.  what  is  now  fold,  are  of  a  black  Co¬ 
lour,  firft  well  dried  in  the  Sun,  and  then  kept 
carefully  for  ufe. 

The  Myrtle  is  a  fmall  Tree  or 
Shrub  that  is  always  green  and  fra-  Lemery. 
grant,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
many  5orcs  which  are  known  by  the  Size  of 
the  Leaf,  and  the  Colour  of  the  Fruit. 
Mr.  Turnefort  fays,  that  when  the  Flower  is 
gone  the  Berry  comes  in  the  Cup,  of  an  ob¬ 
long  Oval  form,  reprefenting  a  fort  of  a 
Crown  when  the  Mouth  of  the  Cup  is  turned 
downwards.  This  Plant  is  cultivated  in  our 
Gardens  and  Green-houfes  here,  but  is  an 
Inhabitant  of  the  hot  Countries  where  the 
Smell  is  much  encreas’d  ;  it  contains  a  great 
deal  of  exalted  Oil,  Flegm,  and  fome  fmall 
Sait.  The  Leaves  and  Flowers  have  an  a- 
ftfingenc  Quality,  and  are  us’d  for  clean- 
fing  the  Skin,  for  contradfing  the  Flelh, 
ftrengthening  the  Fibres,  From  thence 

a  Water  is  made  for  the  Ladies  to  wafli  with. 
The  Berries  have  a  binding  deterfive  Power, 
and  theChymical  Oil  from  thence  is  excellent 
for  the  Hair,  and  ufed  in  Pomatums,  and 
moft  other  external  Beautifiers  of  the  Face 
and  Skin. 

23.  0/  Stavefacre. 

HIS  is  the  Seed  of  a  Plant 
which  grows  commonly  in  ma-  Pomet, 
ny  parts  of  Provence  and  Languedoc. 
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The  Leaves  of  the  Stavefacre  are  large  and 
green  deeply  indented  and  thick;  the  Flower  is 
of  a  Sky-blue,  and  grows  in  a  Husk,  which 
afterwards  contains  the  Seed,  and  is  of  a 
blackifli  Colour  at  top,  of  a  Sad-colour  below, 
and  of  a  whitllh  Yellow  within  ;  the  Tafte 
biting  bitter,  and  very  difagreeable.  Chufe 
fuch  Seed  as  is  new,  clean,  and  come  off  of 
good  Ground.  The  Ufe  of  it  is  chiefly  to 
deftroy  Vermin ,  efpecially  thofe  of  little 
Children,  to  raife  Blifters,  or  allay  the  An- 
guifh  of  the  Tooth-ach  ;  but  it  is  a  dange¬ 
rous  thing  to  tamper  with,  and  I  wou’d  ad- 
vife  fuch  as  don’t  throughly  underftand  it,  to 
let  it  alone. 

It  is  cAVd  Staphifagna^  Herha 
Lemery,  Pedicularis  ^  or  by  Mr.  Turner 
fort^  Delphinium  Platani  Folio^  5^^- 
phis  agria  diBum,  or  in  EngU[h  Loufe-Herb. 
It  raifes  its  Stalk  about  a  Foot  and  a  half,  or 
two  Foot  high,  upright,  round  and  blackifli. 
Mr.  Turnefore  fays,  the  Flowers  are  compofed 
of  many  unequal  Leaves,  and  is  a  kind  of 
rough  chree-corner’d  Seed  :  If  taken  inward¬ 
ly,  which  is  but  feldom,  it  purges  and  vo¬ 
mits  :  It  is  ufed  in  its  Powder,  tho’  rarely. 
%dlyi,  As  a  Mafticatory  for  the  Tooth-ach. 
^dly,  A  Gargarifm  to  purge  Flegm.  4^/^/^, 
An  Errhine  to  bring  forth  Flegm  and  Water 
by  the  Noftrils.  sr/^/y,  To  mix  it  with  an 
Ointment  with  Lard  to  cleanfe  Wounds. 
6thly^  A  Mixture,  with  Oil  of  Almonds,  to 
kill  Lice  in  Childrens  Heads,  which  is  its 
chief  Ufe  :  So  alfo  with  Vinegar.  It  is  of  a 
cburlifli  Nature,  and  not  fit  to  take  inwardly. 

24.  Of  Amber^  or  Musk-Seed. 

'^HIS  is  a  fmall  Seed,  of  the 
Pomet,  Size  of  a  Pin’s-head,  of  a  grey- 

ifli  fad  brown  Colour ,  in  form  of  a 
Kidney,  of  a  Musk  or  Amber  Smell,  efpecial¬ 
ly  when  it  is  new,  which  gives  it  the  Name. 
This  Plant  which  grows  ftraight  is  adorn’d 
with  a  green  Velvet  Leaf,  like  that  of  the 
Marfh- Mallow,  whence  it  is  call’d  Alcoa  îndi~ 
ca  Villofa^  which  fignifies  an  Indian  Velvet 
Mallow  :  It  bears  Yellow  Flowers  in  form  of 
Bells,  compos’d  of  triangular  Husks^  brown 
on  the  outfide,  and  white  within,  of  a  Fin¬ 
ger’s  length,  in  which  the  Seed  is  enclos’d. 
Chufe  that  which  is  frefli,  clean,  dry,  and 
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of  a  good  Scent  ;  Such  as  comes  from  Mar- 
tinico  is  abundantly  more  fragrant  tdian  that 
which  grows  in  any  other  of  the  Caribbe 
Iflands.  This  Plant  grows  likewife  in  Egypt^ 
where  it  is  call’d  Musk- feed  and  Abel^mmk, 
The  Perfumers  ufe  this  all  over  Italy^  and 
the  Bead- makers  in  the  making  their  Beads»' 

This  Seed  is  fomething  like  the 
Millet,  of  a  bitterilh  Tafte,  and  is  Lemery, 
brought  dry  to  us  from  Martinico 
and  Egypt  ;  it  comes  from  a  kind  of  IÇermyal 
and  is  call’d  by  Turnefort,  IÇp-mia  Egyptiaca. 
Semine  Mofehato.  This  Plant  carries  its:  Stalk 
a  Foot  and  a  half  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  of 
an  unequal  fize,  but  cut  and  indented  very 
deep.  The  Egyptians  ufe  this  internally  as  a 
Cordial,  to  fortifie  the  Heart,  Stomach  and 
Head,  and  to  provoke  Luft  :  It  gives  a 
grateful  Scent  to  the  Breath  after  Eating, 
but  is  not  proper  for  fuch  as  are  fubjedt  to  the 
Vapours. 

Of  Cochenille. 

HP  H  E  Cochenille ,  call’d  Mejiich,  is  the 
Seed  of  a  Plant  about  two  or  three  Foot 
high,  adorn’d  with  Leaves  two  Fingers 
thick,  of  a  beautiful  Green,  and  very  prick¬ 
ly;  after  which  grow  Buds  or  Husks  in  form 
of  a  Heart,  of  a  Green,  tending  to  a  Yel¬ 
low  Colour,  in  which  are  enclofed  a  Quan¬ 
tity  of  fmall  Seeds  of  the  Size  of  a  great 
Pin’s  Head,  partly  of  a  flat  Figure,  almoft 
triangular,  of  a  greyifli  Silver  Colour  to  the 
Eye,  and  as  red  as  Blood  within. 

We  bring  this  Seed  from  Peru  and  other 
Places  of  NewSpain^  as  the  Salt-Sea,  and 
Mexico,  from  whence  it  is  brought  by  the 
Spanijh-Galleons ,  or  Plate-Fleet  to  Ca- 
dis^  ;  as  Ipecacuana,  the  Cortex,  Saif  a  Parilla, 
and  other  Drugs  are  ;  and  from  thence  tran- 
fported  to  England,  Holland,  or  France* 

The  Meftich  Cochenille  is  a  thing  of  that 
prodigious  Confeqiience  to  the  Spaniards,  . 
chat  they  wou’d  undergo  any  Punilhment, 
rather  than  to  yield  that  it  fhou’d  be  propa- 
g<3red  in  France, 

Th?re  are  very  few  Perfons  but  what  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  Coftjenille  is  a  llittle  Animal  or 
Infedt;  and  I  v/asof  the  fame  Opinion,  ’till 
convinced  of  the  Truth  of  the  contrary,  by 
two  Letters  of  the  Sieitr  Francis  Epujfeans, 

a  Na?- 
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a  Native  of  Auxcrra,  dwelling  at  Leoganmt 
near  St,  Domingo,  who  writes  to  me  thus. 

‘  The  Cochinille^  Monfieur,  which  you  are 
defirous  to  know  by  the  Plant,  grows  about 
two  or  three  Foot  high ,  furnifli’d  with 

*  Leaves  of  two  Finger’s  Thicknefs,  of  a  fine 
“  green  Colour,  full  of  Thorns  on  all  fides  ; 

*  the  Seed  is  fmall,  and  contain’d  in  Husks 

*  form’d  like  Hearts,  turning  to  a  Yellow 
when  they  grow  ripe.  What  is  brought 

*  to  Spain,  comes  from  all  thofe  Parts  call’d 

*  the  Salt-Sea,  for  the  little  we  have  about 

*  Leoganna,  is  not  worth  fpeaking  of. 

We  may  fee  this  is  quite  contrary  to  what 
is  reported  by  Monfiur  de  Fiiretiere,  who 
confounds  the  Scarlet  Grain,  which  is  Kermès, 
with  the  Cochinî'le  ;  and,  at  the  End  of  his 
Difcourfe,  obferves,that  it  is  a  greyilh  Worm, 
or  Infedl,  which  comes  from  the  Indies,  and 
■which  they  traffick  confiderably  in  ;  fo  that 
from  Tiafcala,  a  City  in  Mexico,  they  deal 
for  more  than  Two  hundred  thouland  Crowns 
a  Year.  And,  after  him,  the  Reverend  Fa¬ 
ther  Plumier,  a  Minime  Friar,  told  me,  the 
1 5th  of  Septemb,  1692,  from  his  own  Mouth, 
and  certify’d  under  his  Hand,  as  follows. 

‘  The  Cochinille,  fays  he,  furnam’d  Me- 
‘  flicb,  is  a  fmall  In  fed:  like  a  Bug,  which 

*  is  found  upon  many  different  forts  of  Plants, 

*  as  well  in  Nevo  Spain  as  the  American  IJles  : 
Thefe  little  Animals  are.fo  common  in  the 
Countries  thereabout,  that  they 'make  a 
fort  of  Crop  of  them,  when  they  are  dry’d. 
All  kinds  of  Plants  are  not  equally  proper 

to  fupply  thefe  little  Animals  with  Aliment 
capable  to  produce  a  thorough  Rednefs,  there¬ 
fore  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Parts  feed  their 
fmall  Cattle  upon  the  Opontium,  which  is 
void  of  the  red  Juice  that  contributes  fo  con- 
fidcrably  to  ftnke  the  Colour  deep,  which 
the  Dyers  fcek  after  ;  and,  as  the  Ants  de¬ 
light  exceedingly  in  thefe  little  Infeds,  the 
Spaniards  take  care  to  fill  thofe  Places  full  of 
Water,  by  Ditches,  where  the  Plants  grow, 
whereof  we  have  been  fpeaking,  to  engage 
the  Ants  to  go  thuher. 

The  chief  Plant  where  we  find  the  Cochi¬ 
nille,  is  that  which  the  Americans  call  I{a- 
qiiette,  or  Cardaffe  ;  and  the  Bocanifts  Opon- 
tium  majus  fpinofum  friiHu  fanguineo,  which 
fignifies  a  large  Indian  prickly  Fig,  whole 
Fruit  is  as  red  as  Blood. 

This  Plant  is  wonderful  in  its  kind,  as 


well  from  its  large  thick  Leaves  which  are 
6( an  Oval  Figure,  a  glorious  Green  cover’d 
with  long  Thorns,  very  lharp,  of  a  yellow  Co¬ 
lour;  and  at  the  End  of  the  Leaves  grow 
large  Flowers,  of  a  Pale  Rofe  Complexion, 
follow’d  with  a  fine  Red  Fruit.  Thefe  little 
Infedts,  of  which  they  make  the  Cochinille 
brought  to  us,  are  of  a  Silver  Grey,  but  of 
that  particular  kind,  that  they  multiply  after  ’ 
a  prodigious  manner,  fo  that  a  Hundred  will  • 
produce  Millions; 

On  the  3och  of  January  1693,  the  faid  Fa¬ 
ther  plumier  brought  me  a  Letter  writ  by 
himfelf,  to  this  purpofe. 

Father  Plumier*/  Declaration  conccYtiin'r 

Cochinelle.  ' 

‘  The  Cochinelle  which  is  brought  from  ' 
Nevo  Spain,  or  the  Continent  of  America,  is 
an  Infed  ot  the  Size  and  Form  of  a  Bug, 
which  clings  to  feveral  forts  of  Trees,  but 
-more  particularly  to  the  Acacia,  which  is  a 
fort  of  wild  Cherry  in  the  French  Iflands  of 
America.  It  is  a  very  fruitful  Animal,  and 
carries  betwixt  the  Thigh  and  the  Body 
an  infinite  number  of  Eggs,  which  areal-' 
moft  inviliblCj  yet  produce  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  very  fmall  red  Infeds,  which, 
like  the  Ant,  are-  very  greedy.  When  the 
old  ones  are  crulh’d,  they  yield  a  red 
Juice  inclinable  to. Scarier,  mix’d  ,  however 
throughout  with  a  little  tinge  of  Yellow  ; 
in  like  manner,  thofe  which  are  bred  upon 
the  Trees,  do  not  produce  fo  fine  and  live¬ 
ly  a  Colour  :  But  the  Indians,  to  render 
the  Juice  of  a  beautiful  Colour,  they  breed 
thefe  Infeds  upon  certain  Plants,  which 
are  call  d  in  Latin  Opontium,  and  which 
the  French  call  Papitettcs.  Theie  produce 
a  thick  Fruit,  juft  like  our  Figs,  full  of  an 
admirable  fine  red  Juice,  of  which  the  Co- 
chine  lies  feed  ;  and  rhele  are  much  more 
bright  and  lively  than  thofe  which  are  bred 
on  other  Plants.  When  1  difeover’d  thefe 
Infeds  in  the  Ifle  of  St.  Domingo,  I  fhow’d 
them  to  two  Indian  Slaves,  that  were  Na¬ 
tives  of  the  Country  where  they  breed,  and 
they  aftlir’d  me  both  that  thefe  were  thofe 
they  made  Cochinelle  of. 

Befides  what  I  met  with  in  my  Voyage 
to  St.  Domingo,  I  would  fatisfy  you  con¬ 
cerning  this  Infed,  from  the  Authors  wh<y 

.  ‘  have 
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*  have  writ  of  America]  and  particularly 

*  from  the  Sieur  de  Laet,  in  hisDefcription  of 
‘  the  VVefl-Indies,  Book  the  Vth,  Chap,  3d. 

‘  The  Cochineal  Grain  comes  from  feve- 
‘  ral  Provinces  of  Nevo-Spaln^  taken  from 
‘  the  Tree  call’d  Tuna,  which  bears  very 
^  thick  Leaves,  as  it  grows  in  Places  more 
‘  expos’d  to  the  Sun,  or  cover’d  from  the 

*  North-Eafl  Wind.  It  is  a  very  little  Ani- 

*  mal,  living  as  an  Infed:  much  like  a  Bugg  ; 

*  for  when  it  firft  clings  to  the  Tree,  it  is 
‘  lefs  than  a  Flea,  and  comes  from  an  Egg 
‘  or  Seed  the  fize  cf  a  Mite,  call’d  in  Latin 

*  Acarus\  this  fills  the  whole  Tree,  and 
‘  fpreads  o\^er  the  Garden  :  They  hoard  up 
‘  their  Treafure  or  Stock  like  the  Ant,  once 

*  or  twice  a  Year.  Thefe  Plants  are  dif- 
‘  pos’d  in  order,  as  they  do  the  Vines  in  a 
‘  Vine-Yard  ;  awd  the  younger  they  are, 
‘  the  more  plentifully  they  be^f ,  and  afford 
‘  a  better  Grain  ;  but  it  is  neceffafy  to  pre- 
‘  ferve  them  from  being  ov.er^run  with  other 
‘  Infeds,  and  no  lefs  frpin-  Pullen,  which 
‘  will  eat  the  Seed. 

Note,  This  Tuna  is  nothing  elfe  but  the 
faid  Opontlum,  of  which  I  fpoke  before  ; 
there  are  feveral  forts  of  ^it,  but  the  Choice 
for  cultivating  CochineaT6\i^ht  to  be  made  of 
fuch  whofe  Fruit  ;  pr^UCes  the  fineft  red 
Juice.  ’  ' 

But  not  agreeing  to  what  Mr.  De  Ftiretlere, 
the  Reverend  Father  Plumier  and  Laet  have 
writ,  I  find  my  felf  more  and  more  oblig’d 
to  believe  that  Cochineal  is  the  Seed  or  Grain 
of  a  Plant,  becaufe  the  Sieur  Hpujfeau  takes 
notice  to  me  at  the  End  of  his  firft  Letter,  in 
order  to  juftifie  what  he.  fays.  That  he  wou’d 
fend  me  the  Plant,  which  he  hoped  to  do 
with  God’s  AlEftance  :  And  in  his  Second 
Letter,  dated  the  25th  of  Ma^,  in  the  fame 
Year,  he  writes  thus; 

s  I 

N  Relation  to  the  Cochineal,  about 
which  I  have  been  fpeaking.  I’ll  rell  you 
a  pleafant  Story  of  the  Minime  Father, 
who  is  a  pretended  Provincial,  and  calls 
himfeJf  a  Botanift  ;  he  is  about  45,  or  50 
Years  Old,  of  a  blackifh  Complexion, 
and  fancies  himfelf  very  expert  ;  he  fel- 
dom  fpeaks  but  it  is  very  unhappy  for  him, 
if  he  talks  of  any  Thing  of  Confequcnce  : 


‘  He  raifed  feveral  Acacias,  which  are  very 

*  prickly  or  thorny  Shrubs,  and  what  they 
‘  call  Cardaffes,  which  are  a  fort  of  Plant 
‘  that  bears  Leaves  of  two  Fingers  Thicknefs, 

*  made  a  little  like  the  F{atjuettes,  which  pro- 

*  duces  Fruit  of  the  Shape  of  a  Fig,  of  a 
‘  Tafte  a  little  acrid,  and  which  makes  the 
‘  Urine  red;  Certain  Animals  that  frequent 
‘  thefe  Trees  he  was  put  upon  to  aftlrm  were 
‘  the  Cochineal  ;  and  that  all  the  Inhabitants 
‘  of  St.  Domingo,  who  knew  the  Plant,  and 
‘  underftood  its  Growth,  had  confirm’d  the 
‘  fame  :  This  loft  the  Credit  the  good  Fa- 
‘  ther  had  there,  efpecially  with  Mr.  De  Cuf- 
‘  Ji,  v/ho  play’d  his  Part  among  the  reft  of 
‘  them  who  deceived  the  Mmim.  He  par- 
‘  ted  for  Prance  fomecime  after,  where  I  know 

*  he  arriv’d  with  the  fame  Error  concerning 
‘  Cochineal  that  he  had  been  in  at  St.  Do- 
‘  mingo. 

The  Sieur  Ppujfeau  inform’d  me  again, 
that  he  had  found  upon  thefe  Acacia's,  a 
Species  of  little  Creatures  of  the  Size  of  a 
Bugg,  which  they  call’d  Vermilion',  thefe  are 
a  little  thicker,  but  they  are  of  no  ufe,  be¬ 
caufe  they  cannot  dry  them  ;  ’tis  apparent, 
as  we  may  rationally  conjetfture,  that  this 
was  the  pretended  Cochinelle  of  Father  P/«- 
mier, 

Befides  the  Letters  of  the  Sieur  pouffeau, 
there  are  other  things  which  deferve  our  Cre¬ 
dit,  as  that  we  cannot  difeover  the  Feer, 
Wings,  Head,  or  any  other  Part  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal  in  the  Cochineal,  which  we  have,  or 
in  all  thofe  Obfervations  that  are  made  of 
the  true  Grain  ;  and  if  thefe  Proofs  are  not 
fufficienr,  we  may  look  into  the  Judgment  of 
Ximenes  and  PVilliam  Pifo,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
the  Plants  of  Brajil,  where,  after  he  has 
given  a  long  Defeription  of  the  Species  of 
the  Indian  Fig,  which  is  call’d  Jamacan  • 
he  fays  it  is  the  fame  Plant  that  inNevo-Spain 
produces  and  bears  the  Cochineal. 

The  Mefteck^  Cochineal  is  the  beft  fort  TO 
make  choice  of,  that  is,  fuch  as  is  plump, 
large,  well  fed,  clean,  dry,  of  a  Silver 
fhining  Colour  on  theOut-fide  ;  and  when  it 
is  chaw’d  in  the  Mouth,  that  tinges  the 
Spittle  of  a  bright  Red  Colour,  and  reject 
that  which  is  meagre,  fait  and  light  ;  and 
take  particular  care,  leaft  there  be  fmail 
Stones  on  the  Infide  which  will  inhance  the 
Price.  D  The 
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The  Cochineal^  when  dry,  is  of  good  Ufe  in 
Medicine  ;  but  is  abundantly  more  ufed  by 
îhe  Dyers,  as  their  principal  Bafis  for  the 
Scarlet  Colour.  Some  People  ufe  it  for  to 
colour  Sugar,  Creana  of  Tartar,  or  other 
Acids. 

Of  Carmine. 

Carmins  is  a  very  precious  and  rich  Com¬ 
modity  ,  which  is  made  of  Mefteck.  Co- 
chineal.  ’Tis  a  Flower,  or  Powder  of  a 
moft  beautiful  red  Glofs,  and  that  feels  like 
Velvet,  which  is  made  by  the  Alfiftance  of 
Water,  together  with  the  Chouan  Seed, 
which  is  well  prepared  and  dried,  that  we 
call  Carmine.  To  make  it  in  a  Condition 
requifire  for  ufe,  it  ought  to  be  reduced  to 
a  moft  impalpable  Powder,  of  a  high  Co- 
lolour,  and  prepared  as  exadlly  and  faith¬ 
fully  as  is  poflible  ;  for  the  great  Price  of  it 
is  the  Reafon  that  feveral  wicked  Perfons  fo- 
phifticate  it;  Upon  that  account,  that  the 
Merchant  may  not  buy  it  too  dear,  or  be 
cheated  with  the  fécond  Sort  forthefirft;  I 
muft  inform  him  it  is  nothing  near  fo  fine. 
Some  are  for  Carmine  of  Kqcou,  but  it  gives 
a  Tinge  more  of  an  Orange  Colour.  The 
ufe  of  Carmine  is  for  Miniature,  and  making 
the  fineft  Red  Draperies. 

Of  fine  Lac,  and  other  Sorts. 

4 

The  fine  Lac  is  that  which  takes  its  Name 
from  Venice^  becaufe  what  has  been  fold  a- 
mong  us  hitherto,  is  brought  from  thence  : 
But  at  prefent  feveral  Perfons  in  Paris  make 
it  to  anfwer  effedlually  ;  fo  that  a  great  many 
Painters  prefer  it  to  that  of  Venice.  This 
Lac  is  a  hard  Pafte,  made  from  the  Bone  of 
the  Cuttle  Fife,  which  is  colour’d  with  a  Tin- 
(fture  drawn  (vom  Meftecl{  Cochineal  ;  that 
of  Brafif  or  Fernamhurg^  with  burnt  Allum 
from  England  ;  Arfenick.,  and  a  Lye  of  Egyp^ 
^  tian  Niter,  or  white  Tartar  ;  and  by  means 
of  Cloth  ftrain  it,  and  proceed  as  in  the 
making  of  Indigo  :  From  thence  reduce  it 
into  a  Pafte,  of  which  make  Troches,  and 
dry  them  for  Service.  The  Ufe  of  this 
Lac  is  both  for  Miniature  and  Painting  in 
Oil 

Of  the  Dove-Colour  d  Lae. 

This  is- made  likewife  with  EngUfj  Allum, 


and  form’d  into  Paftiles  of  the  Thicknefs  of 
one’s  Finger,  and  fo  dry’d.  That  of  Venice 
is  abundantly  finer  than  that  of  Holland  ot 
PariSy  becaufe  the  White  that  the  Venetians 
ufe,  is  much  finer  and  properer  to  give  a 
lively  Colour  than  the  White  of  Holland  or 
France.  The  Ufe  of  this  Lac  is  likewife 
for  Painting.  There  is  a  third  Sort  call’d  Li¬ 
quid- ;  of  which  I  (hall  fpeak  in  the 
Chapter  of  Fernambourg^BrafiU 

Of  fine  Turnefol  in  Linnenl 

The  fine  Turnefol  of  Conflantinople  is  made 
of  Holland,  or  fine  Cambrick,  which  has 
been  died  with  Cochineal^  by  means  of  fomc 
Acids.  This  is  us’d  for  tinging  of  Liquors, 
as  Spirit  of  Wine,  Cordial-Waters,  or  the 
like.  The  Turks  and  others,  in  the  Levant, 
call  this  Turnefol  for  Linnen,  the  Red  B/-- 
s^erere. 

Of  Turnefol.  /»  Cotton,  or  that  of  Portugal," 
vulgarly  call’d  Spanifh-\/oo]y^ 

The  Portugttefe  bring  this  to  us  in  Corron^ 
which  is  of  the  Figure,  Thicknefs  and  Size' 
of  a  Crown- piece  ;  they  ufe  it  to  colour  their 
Gellies,  but  it  is  much  lefs  us’d  than  the 
Turnefol  in  Linnen,  which  is  made  entirely, 
of  the  Mefteck.  Cochineal.  The  other  Sorts 
of  Cochineal,  are  the  Campechy,  the  Tetra-r 
challe  and  the  Wood. 

The  Campechy-Cochineal  is  no  other  than 
the  Siftings  of  the  Mefteck  ;  the  Tetracballe 
nothing  but  the  earthy,  or  drofly  Part  of 
the  Gampechy  ;  and  the  Wood,  or  Seed  Co* 
chineal,  that  which  we  find  upon  the  Roots 
of  the  great  Pimpernel,  call’d  by  the  Boia* 
nijls,  Pimpinella  Sanguiforha» 

26.  Of  the  Scarlet  Grainy  or  Alkerm^s» 

Pomet.  'T^HE  Scarlet  Grain,  which  the 
Latins  call  Grana  Tintlorum^ 
the  Greeks,  Coccus  Infebiorius,  and  the  Arabs, 
Y^ermen,  or  Kermes,  is  the  Seed,  or  rather r 
Excrement,  of  a  little  Shrub,  whofe  Leaves 
are  prickly,  almoft  like  thofe  of  Holly- Oak  : 
They  are  found  in  great  Quantities  in  Portu¬ 
gal  Spai}z,  Provence  and  Languedoc. 
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I  fliall  not  ftay  to  defcrîbe  the  Shrub  which 
bears  this  Grain,  all  forts  of  Authors  having 
made  mention  of  it  ;  I  Ihall  only  fay  it  is 
one  of  the  principal  Riches  of  the  Countries 
where  it  grows,  efpecially  for  the  poor  Peo¬ 
ple,  throughout  all  Provence  and  Languedoc^ 
where  the  People  gather  it,  and  fell  it  by 
the  Pound  to  the  Apothecaries  ;  who,  from 
the  Pulp,  make  a  Syrup  they  call  Ali^ermes^ 
and  the  Remainder  which  is  left  in  the  Sieve 
or  Strainer,  after  it  is  cleans’d,  they  fell  again 
to  the  Dyers.  Thofe  which  they  wou’d 
tranfport,  or  fend  to  other  Places,  they  dry, 
as  well  for  Phyfical  Ufe  as  the  Dyers,  who 
ufe  great  Quantities  of  it  ;  for  which  Purpofe 
they  chufe  the  largeft  and  moft  weighty,  and 
that  which  is  new,  that  is  to  fay,  of  that 
Year  ;  for  when  the  Seed  grows  old,  it  en¬ 
genders  an  Infedt,  which  will  eat  it  up,  and 
makes  Holes  in  the  Seed,  fo  that  it  grows 
light  and  lofes  all  its  Virtue.  That  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc  palfes  for  the  belt,  being  commonly 
large,  and  of  a  very  lively  Red,  which  is 
contrary  to  that  of  Portugal^  which  is  lefs 
efteem’d,  as  being  fmaller,  leaner,  and  of  a 
blackilh  Red. 

The  Alkjrmes^  or  Scarlet  Grain^  is  reckon’d 
very  Cordial,  and  proper  to  comfort  Wo¬ 
men  in  Child-bed,  giving  half  a  Dram  of  it 
in  Powder  in  an  Egg,  without  Cochenea/^ 
which  a  great  many  Perfons  advife,  who  be¬ 
lieve  two  Grains  of  that  will  effed  the  fame 
thing. 

Of  the  Scarlet  Creon, 

As  to  the  Scarlet  Creon ^  which  is  made  of 
the  Powder  of  the  Grain  when  new,  it  is  a 
very  fine  Red,  and  ought  not  to  be  made 
up  with  Vinegar  at  all,  as  that  commonly  is 
which  comes  from  Portu^af  which  is  done  to 
cncreafe  its  Weight,  as  well  as  to  give  it 
a  fine  Colour.  This  Cheat  is  eafy  to  dif- 
cover,  becaufe  it  will  be  moift,  and  yield  a 
ftrong  and  very  difagreeable  Smell.  This 
Creon^  which  is  the  moft  noble  Part  of  the 
Seed,  is  never  us’d  at  all  in  Phyfick,  for 
want  of  Knowledge,  but  very  much  by  the 
Dyers  for  their  high  Colour. 

Of  Syrup  o/Alkermes. 

The  Syrup  of  Alk,ermes  is  the  Pulp  of  the 
frelh  Ksrmes^  and  the  Powder  Sugar  of  Bra^ 
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Jif  or  the  fmall  Loaf-Sugar  reduc’d  to  Pow¬ 
der,  and  mix’d  together  ;  afterwards  melt 
it  over  a  gentle  Fire,  then  put  it  into  little 
Barrels  made  of  white  Wood,  fuch  as  we 
receive  it  in.  Great  Quantities  of  it  is  made, 
as  well  at  Nlfmes  as  at  Montpelier ^  which  they 
fend  to  moft  Parts  of  Europe. 

Of  the  ConfeEiion  o/Alkermes. 

The  Syrup  of  IÇermes  is  very  little  us’d  in 
Phyfick,  but  that  which  is  compos’d  of  the 
Juice,  together  with  the  Juice  of  the  Rennet 
Apple,  Rofe-Warer,  raw  Silk,  and  white  Su¬ 
gar,  Powder  of  Oriental  Pearl  prepar’d,  yel¬ 
low  Sanders,  fine  Cinnamon,  Azure  Stone 
prepar’d,  Leaf  Gold,  of  which  is  made  a  thin 
EJedluary,  which  we  call  Confection  of  Al- 
kermes.  Every. body  now  rejecfts  Musk,  and 
Ambergriefe  ;  for,  according  to  the  Advice  of 
Phyficians,  thefe  Perfumes  are  prejudicial  to 
the  Women.  As  to  the  Preparation,  thofe 
that  are  defirous  to  make  it,  may  confulc 
the  Difpenfatories  that  treat  of  it  ;  but  we 
have  it  ready  made  from  Montpelier the  beft, 
becaufe-of  the  Newnefs  of  the  Juice,  which 
they  have  there  at  Command,  and  which 
they  tranfport  to  other  diftant  Parts.  But 
there  are  a  great  many  Frauds  impos’d  upon  the 
World,  particularly  in  France.,  under  the  fpe- 
cious  Name  of  ConfeHion  of  Alkermes  from 
Montpelier;  therefore  its  better  for  all  Drug- 
gifts,  Apothecaries,  and  the  like,  to  buy  the 
Juice  or  Syrup  uncompounded,  to  prevent 
their  being  otherwife  deceiv’d, 

Monfieur  Charas  ,  in  his  Difpenfatory 
/>.  314,  attributes  mighty  Virtues  to  the  true 
Confeàion  of  Alky^meSy  and  fays,  that  the^ 
faid  Confection  is,  without  doubt,  one  of 
the  beft  Cordials  that  was  ever  difeover’d  in 
the  Galenical  Phyfick,  for  it  recruits  and  re- 
frelhes  the  Vital  and  Animal  Spirits,  allays 
the  Palpitation  of  the  Heart  and  Syncope, 
very  much  ftrengthens  the  Brain,  and  other 
noble  Parts,  and  is  an  Enemy  to  Corruption, 
preferves  the  natural  Heat,  drives  away  Me¬ 
lancholy  and  Sadnefs,  and  maintains  the  Bo¬ 
dy  and  Spirits  in  a  good  Condition.  It  may 
be  taken  by  it  felf,  or  in  any  other  Liquor, 
from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram  or  two. 

The  Fier  mes  ^Caecum  InfeEîoritimfüra-- 
num  &  Coccus  Baphica^  has  a  thick  Shell 
or  Husk,  like  the  Juniper-Berry,  is  round^ 
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fmaotli,  Ihinîng,  of  a  fine  Red,  fill’d  with 
a  Juice  of  the  fanrie  Colour,  of  a  vinous 
Smell,  the  Tafte  a  little  bitter,  but  agreeable. 
’Tis  a  little  Shrub,  whofe  Leaves  are  like 
the  Holly-Oak,  but  iefs,  and  more  indented 
on  their  Sides  with  prickly  Thorns  :  The 
Branches  bear  Abundance  of  Shells  adorn’d 
with  Flowers,  which  afterwards  turn  into 
Fruit,  which  grows  in  feparate  Places.  l‘he 
Kernels  are  oval,  and  thick  cover’d  at  the 
Top  with  a  black  Cap  :  The  Skin  of  the 
Kernel  is  of  the  Nature  almoft  of  Leather  ; 
it  contains  an  Almond,  which  is  divided  into 
two  halves.  This  Shrub  grows  in  the  hoc 
Countries,  as  was  faid  before. 

The  Origin  of  the  IÇermes^  proceeds  from 
a  Kind  of  little  Worm  in  the  Holme^  or  Green 
Oak,  on  which  they  feed  ;  it  produces  a  Cod 
or  Vetch,  which  is  fill’d  with  Juice,  and 
which  is  very  red  when  it  is  brought  to  us. 
This  little  Infedf  is  enclos’d  in  the  Cod.  We 
have  had  a  very  curious  Difcovery  of  this, 
from  Mr.  chief  Phyfician  to  the  King  ; 

and  k-4s  confirm’d  by  a  Circumftance,  which 
is  apparent  when  the  Kermes  is  dry’d,  for 
then  it  is  fill’d  with  a  vaft  Quantity  of  Worms 
and  Flies,  almoft  imperceptible,  which  con¬ 
vert  all  the  internal  Subftance  of  the  Berry 
into  little  Infedts,  and  leave  nothing  but  a 
light  Husk  or  Skin  behind.  ’Tis  eafy  to  ap¬ 
prehend  that  thefe  little  Worms,  come 
from  the  Eggs  which  the  firft  Worms  which 
enter’d  the  Cod  produc’d.  To  remedy  this 
Accident,  which  fo  much  concerns  the  good 
Effedt  of  the  tÇermes^  every  one  ought  to  let 
the  Cods  lie  fome  time  in  Vinegar  before  they 
are  dry’d,  by  which  means  the  acid  Liquor 
will  deftroy  thofe  little  Worms. 

28.  Of  Amomum  in  Berry,  and  tJn 
Rofe  c/ Jericho* 

Pomet,  H  E  Annomum  I{acemofiim  ,  or 
that  in  Ciufters,  or  the  Raifin 
Amomiim^  is  a  Kind  of  Fruit  we  receive  by 
the  way  of  Holland  or  Marfeilles^  growing  in 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Baft-Indies,  rarely  in 
Bunches,  but  much  oftner  in  rhe  Clove. 

It  grows  upon  a  Shrub,  whole  Leaves  are 
of  a  pale  Green,  longilh  and  ftraîghc  ;  it  is, 
in  fome  fort,  like  a  Mufeae  Ruilii.  in  Colour, 
Size,  and  Figure,  but  it  is  much  fuller  of 


Seed,  and  Iefs  Juice  in  it  ;  and  in  particular, 
all  the  Cloves  or  Grains  are  without  Tails, 
or  any  Stalks,  but  ftick  clofe  together  on 
Heaps  or  Ciufters,  like  Pepper:  It  is  com¬ 
monly  divided  into  Cells. 

The  Cloves  are  fill’d  with  a  Purple  Seed, 
fticking  to  one  another  like  Glue,  making 
altogether  a  round  Figure,  conformable  to 
that  of  the  Clove,  and  which  are  cover’d 
with  a  white  Film  very  delicate,  and  divided 
into  great  Heaps  by  equal  Membranes,  but 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  makes  it  eafy  to  feparate 
them  :  Their  Tafte  is  (harp  and  biting,  and 
their  Smell  extreamly  piercing  and  aroma- 
tick. 

Chufe  the  frefheft  Seed  you  can  get,  with 
the  roundeft  Husk,  and  of  the  moft  lively  fair 
Colour,  heavy,  and  well  fill’d.  Caft  away 
what  is  light  and  open,  containing  a  black 
wither’d  Seed  :  But  efteem  thofe  that  are 
well  fill’d  with  Seed,  large,  plump,  of  a  warm 
picquant  Tafte,  very  aromatick,  and  the  moft 
refembling  the  Cardamoms. 

The  chief  Ufe  of  the  Amomnm  is  for  Trea¬ 
cle,  fuch  as  that  of  Venice,  London,  8cc,.for 
which  make  ufe  of  the  cleaneft  and  beft  fed 
Seed. 

Several  Perfons  do  not  know  this  Drug 
from  the  ^xt^xCardamome ,  which  is  no  other 
but  the  Maniguette  in  French,  of  which  I  fhall 
take  notice  in  the  following  Chapter.  There 
are  ocher  Seeds  which  carry  the  Name  of  the 
Amomum,  as  that  of  Pliny,  which  is  a  red 
Fruit,  and  altogether  like  the  Alkek^enge,  or 
Winter  Cherry  ,  which  is  very  common; 
There  is  another  fort  which  the  Dutch  and 
Englifh  call  Amomi,  and  we  Jamaica  Fepfer. 
I  muft  advertife  you,  that  when  you  meet 
with  the  Name  of  Amomum,  or  Amomi,  in 
Authors,  you  need  ufe  no  other  than  this 
elufter’d  Amomum. 

All  Perfons  that  deliver  any  Re-  Lernerv 
ceipts  concerning  Amomum  ,  mean 
the  Amomnm  Bacemofum,  or  clufter’d  Amo¬ 
mum,  which  the  Defeription  before  is  given 
of  ;  but  there  are  feveral  other  little  Seeds 
call’d  by  that  Name,  as  the  Amomum  falfum, 
feu  Pjeudoamomum,  or  the  Baftard  Amomum  : 
It  is  a  little  black  Fruit,  of  the  Nature  of  the 
Gooreberry,or  the  Juniper-berry  which  grows 
upon  a  Goofeberry  Bufh  call’d  GroJJ'ulnria  non 
fpinofa,  friiïiu  nigro,  or  the  Goofeberry  with¬ 
out  Prickles,  with  black  Fruit,  or  the  Black 
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Gbofeberry.  *Tis  of  little  or  no  Ufe  in  Phy- 
ÛjcIc,  any  more  than  the  Amomum  ot  Pliny. 

The  fmali  Spice  which  the  Dutch  and  Por- 
tugue:{e  call  Amomuniy  and  the  French^  Pepper 
of  Ihevet,  is  round,  and  as  big,  or  bigger, 
than  Pepper,  of  a  reddifli  Colour,  appearing 
at  one  End  like  a  Imall  Crown,  of  a  Tafte 
and  Smell  like  a  Clove,  a  little  pungent  and 
aromatick  ;  it  has  likewife  the  Virtue  of  the 
Clove,  but  is  fcarcer.  Some  call  it  the  fmali 
round  Clove,  as  it  is  defcrib’d  by  Baubin^ 
p.  194,  with  the  Name  of  Amomum  quorun- 
dam  odore  Caryophylli,  The  Tree  or  Plant 
that  bears  this,  is  reprefented  here  by  Pomet. 

28.  Of  the  Great  Cardamome. 

H  E  great  Cardamome^  which  the 
Pomet,  French  call  yianiguette^  or  Grains 
of  Paradice,  is  a  triangular  Seed  of  a 
reddhh  Colour  without,  and  White  within, 
of  an  acrid  picquant  Tafte,  like  that  of  Pep¬ 
per  ;  which  is  the  Reafon  that  the  Hawkers 
frequently  fell  it  for  Pepper. 

The  Plant  which  bears  this  Seed,  has 
green  Leaves  firft,  after  which  comes  a 
Fruit,  or  rather  a  Husk,  of  the  Size  and  Fi¬ 
gure  of  a  Fig,  of  a  fine  Red  Colour,  in 
which  is  enclos’d  thefe  Grains  of  Paradice  : 
It  is  call’d  Maniguette^  or  MeUguette^  from 
a  City  of  Africky  culVd'Melegaj,  from  whence 
they  us’d  to  bring  it  into  France  ;  but  at  pre- 
fent  it  is  brought  from  feveral  Countries, 
by  the  Way  of  Sr.  Maids  and  other  Places. 
This  Drug  is  very  little  us’d  in  Phylick,  but 
by  the  Diftillers,  and  thofe  of  whom  I  have 
been  fpeaking,  who  buy  it  to  mix  with 
Pepper. 

29.  Of  the  lejfer  and  the  fmallefi  Carda¬ 
mome. 

H  E  lefler  Cardamome  is  enclos’d  in  a 
^  Pod  of  the  Length  of  a  Child’s  Finger, 
made  triangular  ;  it  grows  upon  a  Plant, 
which  fome  have  alfur’d  me  is  very  luxu¬ 
riant,  and  whofe  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of 
the  Trefoil,  ending  in  a  Point,  and  much 
indented  ;  it  grows  in  feveral  Parts  of  India. 
Thefe  Pods  are  very  rarely  brought  into 
France,  and  are  of  very  little  Ufe,  becaufe 
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the  little  or  fmalleft  Cardamome  is  more  en¬ 
quired  for,  as  well  by  Foreigners  as  our  felves, 
as  having  much  more  Vercue  in  it  than  the 
lefs  or  middle  fort. 

The  fmali  Cardamome^  which  is  what  is 
moft  common  among  us,  and  brought  from 
Holland,  is  a  little  Husk  or  Pod  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  Figure,  on  the  outfide  of  a  light  Grey, 
ftrip’d  and  adorn’d  with  a  fmali  Tail  of  the 
fame  Colour  ;  when  open’d,  you’ll  find  a 
Quantity  of  fmali  Seed  in  it  of  the  Figure 
and  Tafte  of  the  Amomum^  of  which  I  have 
been  fpeaking  before. 

The  Plant  which  bears  the  fmali  Carda* 
mome  is  as  yet  unknown,  notwithftanding 
the  diligent  Enquiries  I  have  made  ;  but  in 
all  Appearance,  it  is  like  the  middle  fort, 
and  has  no  other  Difterence,  but  what  the 
Diverfity  of  Places  where  it  grows  gives  ir. 
It  is  brought  to  us  by  the  Dutch  and  Englifh^ 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Fifapour^  where  it  is 
very  fcarce.  Chufe  the  frefheft,  well  fed, 
weighty  and  leaft  fill’d  with  Husks  and  little 
Straws,  but  well  dried  and  found .  This  is 
what  we  chiefly  ufe  in  Medicine,  but  the 
Dutch  ufe  it  much  lor  chewing. 

His  Defeription  of  the  great  and 
lefler  Cardamone  differs  nothing  ,  Lemeryl 
ivovnPomet:  But  the  third  or  leaft 
fort  is  call’d  the  Ample  Cardamome  for  it’s 
Excellence,  becaufe  it  is  better  and  .  moft 
us’d  of  any  of  the  three.  It  is  brought  to 
us  in  little  triangular  Husks  or  Pods,  of  an 
Afh  Colour,  tending  to  White  ;  they  ftick 
or  adhere  together  by  little  Fibres,  but  are 
eafily  divided  from  their  curious  Fibres  ;  the 
Seed  is  then  of  a  Pdrplifh  Colour,  and  of 
ar.  acrid,  biting.  Aromatick  Tafte.  Alfthe 
Cardamomes  contain  in  them  a  great  deal  of 
Volatile  Salt,  and  Eflential  Oil. 

They  are  proper,  particularly  the  leaft,  to 
attenuate  and  refine  the  grofs  Humours,  to 
expell  Wind,  fortifie  the  Head  and  Stomach, 
aflift  Digeftion,  excite  Seed,  provoke  Urine 
and  the  Terms,  refift  malignant  Vapours, 
and  to  chew  in  the  Mouth  ro  procure  Spittle. 
It  is  call’d  Cardamome,  or  fweet  Nafttirtium, 
becaufe  it  has  a  fmeil  much  like  the  Najlur<- 
tinm,  or  Crefle  from  whence  it  is  deriv'd. 

They  are  us’d  from  half  a  Dram  to  a 
Dram  in  Powder,  or  you  may  make  a  De- 
codlion  of  ’em  in  Wine  or  Water.  Carda'=> 
mome-Water  is  made  of  them,  being 
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fweetned  with  double-refin’d  Sugar  ;  'tîs  a 
very  good  Scomachick  Water,  helps  Dige- 
ftion,  and  is  an  Antidote  againft  the  Plague, 
or  any  malignant  Dlfeafe.  A  Tmdture  drawn 
from  it  in  Tindlure  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  is  ex¬ 
cellent  againft  the  Stone,  Strangury,  or  Stop¬ 
page  of  Urine.  Dofe  from  two  Drams  to 
half  an  Ounce. 

» 

50.  Of  the  Black  Cutnmin-feed. 

Pomet.  H  E  Blacky  Cummin,  is  the  Seed 
of  a  Plant,  about  two  Foot 
high,  having  little  green  Leaves  indented  and 
fnip’d  deep  ;  after  which  they  bear  white 
blewifh  Flowers,  and  then  Husks  or  Pods, 
in  which  are  contain’d  a  longifti  Seed  of  a 
grey  Colour,  picquanc  Tafte,  a  ftrong  and 
aromatick  Smell. 

Chufe  the  ne  weft,  plumpeft  Seed,  of  a 
fine  bright  Yellow,  of  the  moft  aromatick 
Smell,  as  well  as  7.*afte,  that  you  can  pof- 
fibly  meet  with  :  That  which  comes  from 
Iialy  is  the  beft,  and  more  efteem’d  than  that 
which  grows  among  our  Corn.  TheUfe  of 
this  Seed  is  to  kill  Worms,  corredk  Wind, 
and  fome  Perfons  affirm  it  to  be  a  very  good 
Antidote  ;  they  reckon  it  likewife  very  uieful 
to  create  Milk  in  Nurfes. 

There  are  feveral  other  forts  of  this  Seed, 
which  I  (hall  forbear  to  mention  ;  fome  of 
which  the  Indians  ufe  in  the  Plant  to  feed 
their  Horfes  with,  and  the  Seed  in  Phyfick 
10  cure  Fevers,  as  we  may  fee  in  the  Indian 
Hiftory.  There  is  another  fort,  as  yet  very 
fcarce,  which  the  'Turkj  uîb,  as  feveral  Per¬ 
fons  of  Quality  in  France  do,  to  clean  their 
Teeth.  Another  kind  there  is,  call’d  China 
Anife,  which  ferves  the  Eaftern  People,  in 
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Imitation  of  the  Chinefe,  to  prepare  their 
^hea  and  their  Sorbec, 

This  Seed  is  entirely  like  that  of  the  Colo- 
auintida,  as  well  becaufe  it  is  of  a  dun  Co¬ 
lour,  as  that  it  fliines  and  is  of  an  agreeable 
Smell  :  It  is  contain’d  in  fmall  Pods,  thick 
and  hard.  ’Tis  with  this  Seed,  and  the  Root 
N/7?,  that  the  Dutch  make  their  Drink  of 
Thea  and  Sorhec  more  agreeable  than  in 
France  ;  The  Quantity  ;s  two  Drams  of  Nf//, 
four  Ounces  of  boiling  Water,  half  an  Ounce 
of  Tea,  and  a  Dram  of  China  Annifeed.  There 
are  a  great  many  other  Seeds  worth  the  Drug- 
gift’s  Knowledge,  as  well  as  others^  but  they 
being  fo  common,  it  wou’d  be  counted  fuper- 
fluous  to  name  them,  as  Lettuce,  Violet,  Suc¬ 
cory,  Poppy,  Mallows,  Turnip,  Radifli,  Holly- 
oak,  Fleabane, 

There  are  other  Seeds  commonly  in  Ufe, 
and  as  commonly  known,  as  the  four  cold 
Seeds,  Citruls  or  Water-Melons,  Gourd,  Me¬ 
lons,  and  Cucumber,  which  are  chiefly  us’d 
for  Emulfions,  and  fometimes  to  exprefs  a 
cooling  Oil  from  them  for  the  Skin,  and 
other  Things  of  the  like  Nature,  that  tend 
to  the  Ornament  of  the  Complexion, 

The  Method  of  making  all  forts  of  Oils  by 
Exprefllon,  is  fo  univerfally  known,  it  wou’d 
be  loft  Labour  to  expatiate  upon  the  Method, 
there  being  no  more  in  it  than  blanching  the 
Seed,  beating  in  a  Mortar,  and  prefling  the 
Oil  from  it  cold  ;  After  the  fame  way  is 
made  the  Oil  of  Ben,  White  Pine,  Poppy, 
Sweet  or  Bitter  Almonds,  Piftacea  Nuts , 

Authors  have  given  the  Name  of  a  Seed 
to  a  fort  of  Plant  which  has  neither  Leaves 
or  Root,  which  is  what  we  call  Dodder  of 
Time,  whofe  Defeription  you  will  find  in  the 
Chapter  of  Efithymum» 
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Of  ROOTS. 


PREFACE. 


IUnJerfiavJ,  hy  the  Rooty  that  Tart  of  the  Vlant  which  is  In  the  Earth,  and  which 
draws  in  the  Nutrition,  and  communicates  it  to  other  Farts  produced  from  thence,  as 
the  Stalk,  the  Leaves,  the  Seed,  &Cé  The  Roots  which  we  commonly  fell,  are  net 
only  many  in  Number,  hut  very  different  in  Figure  and  Virtue.  Our  Herharifs  fupply  us 
with  many  Roots,  which  require  no  other  Preparation  than  to  he  clean  d  and  dry  d,  which  is 
Jometimes  well,  and  fometimes  ill,  according  to  the  Capacities  of  the  Herb-Dealers  ;  fucb  ' 
as  Enula  Campana  Roots,  Marfh- mallows,  Lilly  Roots,  and  the  like.  We  have  others 
brought  from  Foreign  Countries,  Part  of  which  are  very  fibrous  or  ftringy,  hard  and  ufelejs,- 
as  Turbith,  Bafiard  Turbith,  White  Diâamny,  é^c,  which  are  feparated  from  the 
Root,  as  is  practis’d  upon  fever al  Roots  in  France,  as  Cinquefoil,  &c.  We  have 
others  brought  to  us  cut  into  Fillets,  as  Jalap,  Mechoacan  ;  in  little  Bits,  as  the  Lejfr 
Galingal  ;  in  larger  Sticks,  as  Rhubarb,  Rhapontick  ;  the  entire  Root,  as  Angelica  5  , 
fome  adorn  d  with  their  Leaves,  as  the  Virginia  Snake-Root  ;  others  are  brought  in  long 
(Irhgy  Fibres,  as  Sarfaparilla  :  And,  lafi  of  all,  fome  are  wafh'd  and  cleans'd  from  their 
outward  Skins,  as  Squills,  Florentine  Orris,  and  the  like. 

There  is  no  lefs  Diffculty  in  the  Knowledge  of  Roots  than  of  Seeds,  as  well  by  reafcn  of 
their  different  Kinds,  as  the  many  D'tfiinElions  which  are  common  among  one  another.  'Th 
for  this  Reafon  we  ought  to  be  very  circumjpebl  in  our  Choice,  and  know  the  main  Diflin- 
dions  of  every  one,  to  make  an  exa^  Judgment  of  them,  which  is  difficult  to  be  done  with^ 
out  PraBice,  and  where  a  Man  does  not  make  it  his  continual  Bufinefs,  Theje  who  want 
Roots,  ought  not  to  go  about  hunting  for  the  befi  Bargains,  but  apply  themfelves  to  fuch  Mer^ 
chants  in  whofe  Probity  they  can  put  their  Confdence,  thd,  upon  the  whole  Matter,  the  Price 
is  a  very  confiderable  thing, 

Thofe  Perjons  who  value  not  their  Confidence,  make  no  Scruple  at  all  to  Jell  one  Thing  for 
another,  and  ask  as  much  for  an  Ounce  of  what  is  dernajsdtd  of  them,  as  they  7Voud  jell  a 
Pound  of  the  fame  Drugjorÿ  as  Jome  People  /e// Tormentil /i?r  Contrayei  va.  Is  it  not 
likewife  as  profitable  to  charge  the  feveral  Sorts  of  dry  d  Drugs  at  an  higher  Price,  becaufe 
mf  S<r'.s  of  Roots  are  fubjoB  to  be  Wurm-eate?s,  as  Angelica,  the  Acorus -Vcrus,  Ô'c. 
and  to  wafie  and  be  fpoil'd,  as  Rhubarb,  and  the  like^ 
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Î.  0/ Ipecacuanha^  or  Ipecacuana. 

H  E  Ipecacuana  ,  call’d  Begu- 
romet,  quella^  likewife  Specacuanha  Ca^ 

gofanga^  Beculo,  Belcculo  ^  or  the 
Golden  Mine,  is  a  little  Root,  which  the 
Dutch  and  Bortuguefe  bring  us  from  the  Coaft 
of  Bra:{il^  call’d  Bjo  de  Genecyro^  which  is 
a  River  on  the  South-fide  of  that  Country, 
where  their  Golden  Mines  are,  which  gives 
this  Name  to  it.  This  is  gather’d  together 
by  thofe  that  are  condemn’d  to  the  Mines  ; 
and  that  which  makes  it  the  fcarcer  is,  that 
there  is  not  above  a  dozen  Pounds  gather’d 
in  a  Year,  and  if  they  wont  exchange  that 
againft  other  Merchandifes,  it  will  yet  make 
it  much  dearer.  The  Dutch  and  others  bring 
us  three  forts  of  Ipecacuana^  to  wit, the  brown, 
which  is  the  firft  and  beft  Sort,  and  confe- 
quently  the  deareft  ;  the  fécond  which  is 
grey  is  lefs  ftrong  than  the  brown  ;  the  third 
IS  white,  of  which  I  fliallfpeak  afterwards. 

Thefe  Plants  call’d  Ipecacuana^  as  well 
the  brown  as  the  grey,  are  of  a  fmall  Height, 
partly  creeping, partly  rifing  about  half  a  Foot 
high  ;  the  Leaves  of  them  are  like  thofe  of 
the  PelHtory  of  the  Wall,  in  the  Middle  of  ’em 
grow  white  Flowers  of  five  Leaves  apiece, 
îupported  by  little  Heads  with  a  fort  of  brown 
Berries,  which  when  they  are  ripe,  are  of 
a  reddifii  brown  Colour,  the  Size  of  a  wild 
Cherry  :  Thefe  Berries  contain  a  white 
Pulp  full  of  Juice,  in  which  is  inclos’d  two 
Seeds  hard  and  yellowifh,  approaching  to  the 
Figure  of  a  Lentille. 

This  Root  ought  to  be  chofe  frefli,  new 
and  well  fed,  hard  to  be  broke,  refinous  in 
its  Subfiance,  and  having  a  Nerve  or  Pith 
in  the  Middle,  but  take  care  that  it  be  not 
mix’d  with  the  Stalk,  and  Filaments,  or 
Threads,  which  thofe  that  fell  it  oftentimes 
throw  amongft  it,  and  which  gives  it  an  a- 
cid,  bitter  and  difagreeable  Tafte.  Some 
Friends  that  I  have  at  Lûbon,  in  Holland^  and 
at  Marfeilles^  have  aflured  me,  that  the  beft 
Ipecacuana  is  the  brown,  which  is  chiefly 
that  which  comes  from  the  Gold  Mines,  and 
the  other  two  forts  are  brought  from  the  low- 
ermoft  Parts  of  the  Mountains  thereabouts 
and  other  moift  Places. 

The  Ufe  of  the  faid  Root,  is  for  the  Cure 


of  Dyfenteries  ;  feveral  People  will  have  it 
that  this  Root  is  Alexiterial,  but  notwith- 
ftanding  that,  I  wmuld  not  advile  any  Body 
to  make  ufe  of  it  that  Way,  but  with  great 
Precautions,  this  adting  with  too  great  Vio¬ 
lence  w^hen  given  in  Infufion  or  Subftance. 
The  common  Dofe  is  about  half  a  Dram  to 
a  Dram  in  Powder,  taken  in  any  proper  Li¬ 
quid  Morning  and  Evening  :  This  Dofe  is 
too  large  for  moft  Conftitutions,  and  it  will 
adt  very  well  from  20  Grains  to  30,  plying 
it  with  green  Tea,  fage  Tea,  or  plain Poffet- 
drink. 

\ 

Of  the  White  Ipecacuana. 

The  White  Ipecacuana  differs  from  the 
other  two,  in  that  the  Root  is  white,  and 
altogether  made  like  the  white  Behen,  or  the 
white  DiElamny  Root,  and  the  Leaves  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  round  Garden-forreJ. 
The  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  prefer  this  white 
Ipecacuana  before  the  two  foregoing  forts, 
efpecially  for  their  Women  with  Child,  and 
little  Infants,  by  reafon  it  works  with  lefs 
Violence,  aud  is  commonly  given  in  Sub¬ 
ftance  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  and  in 
Infufion  to  two  Drams. 

In  the  Month  of  January  1690,  this  was 
made  a  Thefis  in  the  Phyfick  Schools  of  Parity 
concerning  the  Brajil  Bpoty  or  Ipecacuana  ; 
in  which  Places  it  was  obferv’d  that  the  Ame-- 
ricans  had  it  in  very  great  Efteem,  as  well  be- 
caufe  they  pretended  it  was  a  very  powerful 
Antidote,  as  becaufe  it  was  very  ufeful  for 
the  Cure  of  many  tedious  and  troublefom 
Difeafes  ;  but,  above  all,  for  the  Cure  of 
Dyfenteries^  and  other  Fluxes  of  the  lower 
Belly. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  Mr.  Hehetius,  a 
Dutch  Phyfician,  brought  the  Ipecacuana  firft 
into  Ufe  among  the  French  about  Five  or  Six 
Years  ago  ;  but  I  can  aflure  you  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  becaufe  it  is  above  Twenty  Years  ago 
fince  I  faw  it  at  Paris  i  for  Proof  of  which, 
I  remember  there  was  a  Quantity  in  the 
Shop  of  Mr.  Ciaquenelle,  Apothecary,  which 
fell  into  the  Hands  of  Mr.  Poulain,  his  Son- 
in-law,  who  was  likewife  an  Apothecary, 
and  introduc’d  it  into  Pradtice,  by  the  Di- 
redlion  of  Helvetius. 
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The  Ipecacuanha^  or  Specacuanha, 
Lemery,  is  a  fmall  Root,  of  the  Thicknefs 
of  a  Quill  of  a  moderate  Size, 
which  is  brought  to  us  dry  from  feveral  Parts 
of  America.  There  are  three  Species  or  Sorts 
ofiCjthe  Brown, the  Grey, and  the  White.  The 
Brown  is  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  valued  of 
all  ;  it  is  the  compadteft,  crooked,  wrinkled 
in  Curls,  ftringy  in  the  middle,  difficult  to 
break,  of  a  fmart  Tafte,  and  bitter  :  It  grows 
in  Brafif  8cc.  as  faid  before  by  Pomet, 

The  Root  of  the  Grey  Ipscacuana  differs 
from  the  former  both  in  Colour  and  Virtue, 
for  it  has  lefs  Efficacy.  This  is  brought  from 
Peru,  by  the  Way  of  Cadi^,  and  the  Spani¬ 
ards  call  it  Bexugillo. 

The  third  or  white  fort  is  different  from 
the  two  others,  not.  only  in  Colour,  but  in 
Figure  ;  for  it  is  neither  crooked  nor  uneven. 
'Some  Authors  fay  it  is  fmall  as  Penny -royal, 
and  th^t  the  Leaf  is  fofc  and  woolly,  and 
that  the  Flower  is  white  :  Others  will  have 
the  Leaf  like  round  Sorrel.  It  grows  low, 
and  in  moift  Places.  The  way  to  chufe  any 
of  the  three  Kinds,  is  to  take  the  largcft  and 
beft  grown. 

This  Root  is  both  Purgative  and  Aftrin- 
gent  ;  it  works  upwards  and  downwards, 
according  as  the  Humours  are  more  or  lefs 
foluble  ;  ftrengthens  and  corroborates  the 
Fibres  of  the  Vifeera,  by  means  of  its  earthy 
Parts  :  It  is  one  of  the  beft  Remedies,  and 
moft  certain,  for  the  Cure  of  the  Dyfentery 
or  Bloody- Flux:  It  ftops  likewife  other 
Scourings  of  the  Guts,  but  not  with  that  e- 
qual  Succefs.  The  Dofe, beaten  into  fine  Pow¬ 
der,  is  fffom  20  to  30  Grains  of  the  Brown, 
from  30  to  40  Grains  of  the  Grey,  and  fo 
to  a  Dram  of  the  White  Root.  The  firft 
who  brought  this  into  Ufe  in  France,  was 
Monlieur  Le  Gras,  t  Phyfician,  who  had 
made  three  Voyages  to  America  in  the  Year 
‘1672  :  It  was  fhown  afterwards  by  the  Ab¬ 
bot  Bour delot  ;  and,  in  one  of  my  Courfes  of 
Chymiftry,  I  had  fome  given  me  by  a  Drug, 
gift,  but  without  any  Knowledge  or  Inftm- 
(ftion  into  its  Qualities  at  that  Time. 

2.  Of  the  Contrayerva  Root, 

Contrayerva  is  the  Rootof  a  Plant 
which  has  green  creeping  Leaves, full 
of  little  fmall  Fibres  round  about  them,  of  the 
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Figure  of  a  Heart,  in  the  Middle  of  which 
arifes  a  Stalk  wholly  naked,  about  a  Finger’s 
Thicknefs.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  New 
Spain. 

Chufe  fuch  Roots  as  are  frelh,  well-fed, 
adorn’d  with  long  Filaments ,  or  Fibrous 
Strings,  that  are  knotty  and  ponderous,  of  a 
yellowilh  Red  on  the  Out-fide,  and  of  an  A(h- 
colour’d  White  within,  and  a  fwcec  aroma- 
tick  Tafte. 

It  is  an  Alexipharmack.,  very  powerful  for 
relifting  feveral  forts  of  Poilons,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  call’d  by  the  Spaniards  Contrayerva, 
which  lignifies  in  their  Language  a  Councer- 
poifon. 

There  grows  now  in  Peru  a  Root  very 
like  it,  which  is  call’d  Badix  Drakena,  from 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  brought  it  firft  into 
England.  But  as  the  Roots  of  the  C on t rayer- 
va  are  an  Antidote  ;  fo,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Leaves  are  a  mortal  Poifon. 

Several  People,  at  this  Time,  make  ufe  of 
this  Root  reduc’d  to  Powder,  and  mix’d  with 
double  the  Qiiantiry  of  Jefuits  Powder,  or 
the  Bark,  to  turn  oft'  the  Fits  of  an  Ague  or 
Intermitting  Fever  ;  and  others  again,  mix 
the  fame  with  Ipecacnana,  to  cure  a  Loofe- 
nefs  or  Bloody- Flux. 

We  fell  the  Root  of  a  Plant  which  grows 
plentifully  throughout  all  France,  for  white 
Contrayerva  :  It  likewife  grows  in  every  Gar¬ 
den  ,  and  is  known  every  where  by  the 
Name  of  Himndinaria  ,  or  Celandine  the 
greater.  This  is  very  white  and  delicious, 
and  is  call’d,  by  every  Body  in  France,  HAsite 
Contrayerva,  becaufe  it  is  pretended  this  has 
the  fame  Virtues.  There  is  a  Cosnpofitlon 
of  feveral  Drugs  in  Mr.  Cbaras's  Difpenfatory, 
which  is  call’d  the  Contrayerva  Stone,  by  rca- 
Ion  this  Root  is  the  Balls  of  the  whole. 

Bauhin  makes  the  Contrayerva  a 
Species  of  Cyprefs,  and  calls  it  Long  Lemery. 
Cyprefs  Sweet  Boot.  You  ought  to 
chufe  that  which  is  found,  new,  aromatick, 
and  lharp  in  Tafte.  It  is  an  excellent  Alexi- 
pbarmicl^,  refifts  Poifon,  and  cures  the  biting 
of  Vipers,  other  Serpents,  or  any  venemous 
Beaft  ;  and  is  good  againft  Calentures,  Mea¬ 
lies, Smaii-Pox,  Spn-red-Fev^r  Phgue.  o.  .iiy 

malignant  and  peftilential  Difeafe.  Sch’-oder 
fays  it  is  good  in  the  Plague,  even  when  the 
Tokens  appear  :  It  refilts  Meianchol)  ,Liiecirs 
the  Spirits,  and  makes  the  Heart  merry. 
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Ic  may  be  given  either  in  Powder,  from  half  lings  of  all  other  Serpents,  as  well  as  other 
a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  or  in  any  Cordial  Draught  poifonous  and  venemous  Beafts  whatfoever^ 
or  Bole.  ^nd  alfo  the  Biting  of  Mad  Dogs  ,  and 

Wounds  made  with  poifon'd  Arrows  ,  for 
,  ,  which  Things  ’ris  to  be  efteem*d  as  one  of  the 

5*  of  Virginia  Snake- Root.  moft  valuable  Druggs  yet  difcover’d. 

It  is  a  known,  and  often-approv’d  Reme- 
Pamct,  '^HIS  Snak^-l{pot,  which  is  call’d  dy  againft  the  Malignity  ot  the  Meajîes^ 
by  fome  Dittany,  by  others,  Small-Pox,  Spotted  Fever,  anà  iht  \try  Plague 
Contrayerva  of  Virginia,  &:c.  is  a  Plant  which  it  felf,  as  alfo  againft  all  manner  of  Burning 
grows  there,  and  feveral  ocher  Parcs  of  the  and  Peftilential  Fevers,  not  only  preventing 
Northern  America,  and  which  is  us’d  fuccels-  the  Infecftion  before  it  has  fpread  it  felf,  but 
fully  by  the  Engli(h  againft  all  Sorts  of  Poi-  curing  the  Difeafe  after  the  Infedfion  has 
fons,  and  the  biting  of  venemous  Creatures  ;  feiz’d  ;  for  which  Purpofe,  there  is  no  Ve- 
and  is  alfo  very  proper  againft  all  Epidemi-  getable,or  any  other  Remedy  that  I  know  of, 
cal  Difeafes.  Monfieur  D' Aquin,  firft  Phy-  equal  to  it,  in  the  whole  Courfe  of  Medicine, 
fician,  made  choice  of  this  Root,  as  one  of  The  Experience  of  this  Parr  of  the  World 
the  principal  Ingredients  in  the  new  Refor-  may  juftly  recommend  the  Virtues  of  this 
macion  of  Venice-Treacle,  fet  down  in  Mon-  Simple  every  where,  as  good  againft  Faint- 
fteur  Charas's  Royal  Galenical  and  Chymical  ings,  Swoonings,  Sicknefs,  and  all  Difaf» 
Pharmacopoeia.  As  to  the  Goodnefs  of  this,  fedlions  from  the  Heart.  It  is  us’d  in  a  De- 
you  ought  to  chufe  fuch  as  is  frefh  and  new,  codfion  by  the  Indians.  We  commonrly  give 
the  Root  thick  and  well-fed, of  a  ftrong  Smell,  it  in  Powder  from  Six  Grains  to  a  Scruple;  in 
ycry  xnvLch  \\\iQ  Spiky  or  Lavender.  an  Infulion  as  ftrong  as  Wine,  Brandy,  or 

There  are  feveral  Kinds  of  this  Water,  will  extradt,  from  a  Spoonful  to  four, 
Lemery,  Root,  as  the  greateft,  the  lefs,  and  ^c. 

the  leaft,  together  with  Parkin- 
fons  Pofyrrhi:(os  Virginiana  :  The  leaft  only  r  r 

is  that  which  is  fold  in  our  Shops,  which  is  4*  feveral  Sorts  ^Rhubarb, 

a  fmall  fibrous  or  ftringy  Root,  of  a  Kind  of 

Alh-Colour,  with  a  fpicy  or  aromatical  Smell,  '  j  'HE  Pjjttharh  of  the  Levant  is  the 
and  a  ftrong,  hot,  bitter  Tafte,  and  is  brought  Root  of  a  Plant,  of  which  I  Pomet, 
to  us  from  Virginia,  Maryland,  Nevt  Jerfey,  know  not  pofit.vely  the  true  Place 
Penfyivania,  and  Carolina  ;  but  that  which  where  it  grows,  any  more  than  the  Figure  of 
comes  from  St.  Auguftines,  and  other  the  Plant  :  For  this  Reafon  I  was  oblig’d  to 

the  moft  Southern  Places  of  the  Floridan  Con-  take  the  Impreffion  which  is  reprefented  by 
tinenf,  is  much  the  better,  inafmueh  as  thofe  Dodonæus,  it  not  being  polTible  otherwife  to 
Climes  are  hotter  :  That  which  is  clear  in  get  the  true  Figure  of  the  Leaves,  and  the 
Colour,  clean  and  freeft  from  Duft  and  Sand,  Manner  how  they  are  difpos’d.  For  the  Flow- 
arrd  very  ftrong  in  the  Scent,  is  the  bcft.  It  ers,  I  have  had  a  good  Qiiantity  of  them  pre» 
is  one  of  the  greateft  Alexitericky  in  the  World:  fented  to  me  by  a  Friend, 
lî is  known  to  cure  the  Biting  of  the  Rattle-  Dalechamp,  in  the  558th  Pâge  of  his  Se- 
Snake  upon  the  Spot,  which,  without  this  cond  Volume  of  the  of  Plants,  makes 

Remedy,  is,  for  the  moft  part,  prefent  Death,  a  large  Difcourfe  of  this  Pfubarb,  and  of  the 
The  Power,  Malignity,  and  Volatility  of  the  Place  from  whence  it  is  brought  to  us  ;  but 
Foifon,  is  not  fo  fwift-  and  great,  but  the  he,  and  other  Authors  that  write  about  it, 
Subtilty,  piercing  Qualities,  and  Alexiphar-  fpeak  fo  varioufly  there  is  nothing  to  be  de- 
Virtues  of  this  Medicine  yet  exceeds  it,  pended  on  :  But  2  (hail  give  you  an  Atcount 
difappoinring  all  the  ill  Effecfts  of  the  Viperine  ©f  what  was  w’rit  to  me  from  Marfeilles  the 
Poifon,  if  given  in  due  Time.  And,  wiib^  2  5ch  cf  July  1692.  ‘  The  Bjouharh  that 

o\it  doubt,  if  it  will  cure  the  Biting  of  the  ‘  comes  from  Perfia,  fome  fay  grows  there 
Rattle- Snake,  the  mofir  malignant  and  dan-  ‘  others  will  have  it  that  it  comes  from  the 
ferous  of  all  Serpents,  it  will  cure  the  Bi-  ^  Side  of  Mufcovy  5  bat  the  moft  common 
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*  Opinion  is,  that  ît  grows  în  Perfia,  Mr.  Ta^ 

*  vernier^  on  the  Other  hand,  aflures  us,  in 

*  his  Book  of  Travels,  that  the  beft  [{hubarl? 
‘  grows  in,  and  is  brought  from,  the  King- 
‘  dom  ot  Boutan. 

This  Root,  newly  drawn  from  the  Earth, 
is  thick,  fibrous,  blackilh  on  the  Out-fide, 
and  of  a  reddifh  Colour  marbled  within  :  It 
bears  large  and  woolly  Leaves,  from  whence 
arife  little  Carnation  Flowers,  refembling 
Stars  ;  after  which  follow  the  Seed.  Chufe 
your  Bbuharb  new,  and  that  which  is  in  fmali 
Pieces  (ticking  together,  pretty  firm  and  pon¬ 
derous,  of  an  allringent  Ta(te,  and  bitter, 
the  Smell  not  difguftful,  but  rather  aroma- 
tick,  and  of  a  yellow  Colour,  bright  on  the 
Oiit-fide,  and  fomething  darker  within  ;  but 
fuch  as,  when  infus’d  in  Water,  will  produce 
a  Tindture  like  that  of  Saffron^  and,  when 
bruis’d  in  a  Moftar,  that  the  Colour  within 
be  of  a  lively  reddifh  Caft. 

Great  Virtues  are  aflign’d  to  xhxs  Bjmharb^ 
efpecially  for  ftrengthening  the  Stomach,  and 
purging  the  Gall  with  Pleafure,  principally 
if  aflifted  with  any  other  Purgative.  It  is 
efteem’d  likewife  very  ferviceable  for  (top¬ 
ping  of  BIoody-Fluxes  ,  and  other  Loofe- 
nelîes,  either  chew’d  in  the  Mouth,  or  grofsly 
bruis’d,  and  infus’d  in  any  proper  Vehicle  ; 
Ic  is  alfo  given  to  Children  to  deltroy  Worms  ; 
and,  in  (hort,  is  an  admirable  kindly  and  fa- 
lubrious  Medicine,  as  well  in  Age  as  Youth 
and  the  full  Vigour  of  Years  ;  in  all  which 
D. (Terence  of  Age  or  Circumltance,  duly  pro¬ 
portion’d  and  apply’d,  ic  works  friendly  to 
Nature,  and  efficacious  to  the  Difeafe. 

Of  the  American  Rhubarb. 

Within  thefe  few  Years  we  have  had  fe- 
veral  Sorts  of  Bjmbarbs  introduc’d  into  our 
Gardens,  which  Monfieur  de  Toify,  Vice- 
Roy  of  the  Klands,  brought  from  the 
Indies  into  France,  It  is  from  ihofe  Places 
this  Bfubarb  comes  fo  large ,  that  it  ap¬ 
proaches  nearelt  to  the  true  Bjmbarb  of  Per- 
Jia  :  And  I  have  been  inform’d  they  draw 
fuch  a  Sort  of  Rlmbarb  from  the  Lands  ly¬ 
ing  along  the  River  Bjjone^  near  Lyons  :  Se¬ 
veral  Roots  of  the  fame  I  have  feen  when 
cleans’d  and  dry’d,  differing  little  or  nothing 
from  the  true  Hjoubarb. 

Several  Perlons  cake  this  Bfubarb  for  the 
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Pontick,,  by  reafon  of  their  great  Likenefs  ; 
among  others,  Profper  Alpin  brought  it  from 
the  Indies  to  Padua^  tho’  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  Difference.  Upon  the  whole  Matter,  this 
Bjoubarb  is  commonly  in  Pieces  that  are  al- 
moft  round  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  Po«- 
tick  is  in  long  Pieces.  And  whereas  this 
Diftintf^ion  is  known  but  to  very  few  Per- 
fons,  thofe  who  bring  this  Sort  of  Bfubarh^ 
wou’d  impofe  ic  for  the  Pontick^, 

Monkj  Rhubarb,  or  that  of  the  Mountains, 

The  Scarcenefs  of  Ponticl^  Bjmbarb  from 
the  Levant^  hath  given  leave  to  fome  to  Tub- 
ftitute  in  its  room  among  thofe  who  have  not 
a  perfetfl  Knowledge  of  the  other,  the  Roots 
of  the  Hippolapithum^ov  Baftard  Bfubarb 
the  great  common  round  Dock,  which  many 
People  cultivate  in  their  Gardens  ;  or  there’s 
another  K,\nd  oL  Baft ard  barb,  which  has 

great  Leaves,  but  lefs  round.  The  Difference 
of  thefe  Hfubarbs  are  very  confiderable,  for 
the  Ponticii  from  the  Levant  is  yellow  on  the 
Infide,  and  (freaked  with  red  on  the  Outfide, 
and  the  Baftard  Pjotibarb  is  black  and  jag¬ 
ged  on  the  Sides,  and  yellow  on  the  Outfide 
without  any  Marbling. 

Bjjabarbarum,  Bfeum,  in  Eng-» 
lipo  Bjotibarb,  is  a  thick  fungous  Root  Lemery, 
which  is  brought  to  us  dry’d  from 
Perfta  and  China  where  it  grows,  and  fome- 
times  from  Turl^ey, which  laft  is  thought  by  the 
Englifh  Merchants  to  be  the  beft  of  all,  be¬ 
ing  a  Sort  of  middle-fiz’d  Pieces,  fmooth, 
frefii  colour’d,  and  of  a  mix’d  yellow  Oaker, 
of  a  lively  ftrong  Smell,  firm  in  cutting,  bur 
not  very  hard,  or  crufty,  being  chew’d,  ’tis 
of  a  bitterifh  fubaftringenr  Tafte,  giving  the 
Spittle  a  frelh  yellowifh  Colour,  and  a  good 
Flavour,  not  very  heavy,  nor  yet  fpungy,  or 
hollow,  or  rotten  within.  The  next  Sort  of 
Bjmbarb  is  that  which  is  fuppos’d  to  be 
brought  from  Part  ary,  Mtifcovy,  and  Bjiffta, 
which  is  generally  large  and  heavy  and  more 
crufty,  though  many  limes  very  frelh  and  well 
feented,  but  nothing  near  lo  good  as  ihac 
brought  from  the  Levant, 

There  are  feveral.Kinds  of  Bjoubarb,  as  the 
True,  the  Pontick^,  and  the  Baftard .  The 
True  is  that  we  have  already  delcribeci  by  the 
Name  of  Bfabarbarum,  the  Word  [(ha  fome 
will  have  to  come  from  the  Name  o(  a 

E  2  River 
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River  in  Pontus  now  call’d  Volga  ;  others 
from  the  Arabian  Word  Rjiivpand  ;  others  fay 
ic  caiYie  f/om  Barbarum,  a  City  of  India^  a* 
hove  the  River  Indus ^  and  that  Pjpa  Indicum 
and  Barbaricum  were  all  one.  It  is  brought 
from  China  to  Turkey^  and  fo  to  Venice  by 
Land  ;  this  lads  longer  than  what  our  Mer¬ 
chants  bring  by  Sea,  which  corrupts  fooner. 
It  is  a  mod  admirable  Purge,  expelling  fharp 
griping  clammy  and  tarcarous  Humours 
from  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  it  cures  the 
Griping  of  the  Guts,  Collick  and  lharp  Flux¬ 
es  to  a  Miracle,  fothac  it  m-iy  be  allowed  to 
be  one  of  the  beft  Specificks  in  the  World  : 
It  cures  all  forts  of  Fluxes  whatever  by  car¬ 
rying  off  the  Caufe,  and  therefore  is  good  a- 
gainft  the  bloody  Flux,  Dropfie,  Jaundice, 
green  Sicknefs,  Rickets,  Melancholy,  and  o- 
ther  the  like  Difeafes.  It  is  given  in  Pouder 
from  a  Scruple  or  two  to  a  Dram,  and  a 
Dram  and  half,  or  in  an  Infufion  from  a 
Dram  to  two  Drams,  correcSted  with  Cina- 
mon,  and  ocher  Aromacicks,  which  may  be 
quicken’d  with  Scammony^  Jalap,  See.  Schro- 
der  makes  an  Extrait  of  it  with  Endive,  Suc¬ 
cory  or  Agrimony  Water,  acuated  with  lome 
Drops  of  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Diliquium.  Dofe 
of  this  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram.  Likewife 
you  have  a  Syrup  of  Succory  with  Bjmbarb  ; 
Schroder  fays,  Bjoubarh  is f  the  moft  us’d  of  all 
Purges,  and  without  Danger  in  all  Ages,  it 
may  be  fafely  given  to  Children  and  Women 
with  Child,  and  is  beft  without  Corredlors, 
only  two  or  three  Drops  of  any  of  the  Ef- 
lential  Oyls,  as  Anifeed,  or  the  like. 

of  Pontick  Rhubarb. 

Seme  Authors  will  have  this  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  iormer,  faving  only  the  Climate  and 
Place  of  Growth,  which  may  fomething 
change  its  Form  and  Goodnefs  j  others  will 
have  it  to  be  the  longer  and  flender  Part  and 
Branches  of  the Plant,  becaufe  it  is  ve¬ 
ry  like  in  Colour,  Form, and  Virtue  to  the  true 
Bjjuharb,  others  that  it  is  the  fame  Plant,  but 
growing  in  P(?w/«r,and  that  this  has  the  longer 
and  leffer  Pieces,  being  not  of  fo  folid  and 
firm  a  Subftance  as  the  true,  which  is  bitter 
in  Tafte,  and  of  an  aromatick  Smell,  being 
aftringent  and  corroborating  after  Purging. 
ÎC  comes  from  Bdffia  and  Mufeovy,  as  alTo 
from,  the  Straits  out  of  Pontus  and  Turky,  It 


is  of  a  frefh  Colour,  inclining  to  yellow  and 
red,  but  that  is  the  beft  which  comes  neareft 
to  the  true  Bjoubarb,  which  is  the  Mark  of  Di- 
ftindlionyou  ought  to  chufe  it  by.  The  Vir¬ 
tues  and  Preparations  arc  the  fame  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  only  this  will  admit  of  near  a  double 
Dole  to  the  other. 

Of  Baftard  Rhubard. 

There  are  four  feveral  Kinds  of  this  ;  ift, 
Hippolapathtun  rotundifolium,  ov  Baftard  Bjni- 
barb,  which  is  the  great  common  round  leaf¬ 
ed  Dock,  whole  Root  is  greater  than  the 
Patience  or  Monf{s  Bjmharb without  many 
Branches  or  Fibres  thereu,  yellow  on  the 
Out-lide,  aud  fomewhat  a  pale  yellow  with¬ 
in,  with  fome  difcolour’d  Veins  therein, like  to 
the  true  Rhubarb,  but  much  lefs  chan  it,  efpe- 
cially  when  dry,  it  then  quite  lofing  its  fredi 
Colour,  which  the  true  always  holdech. 
idly,  Bjpabarbarum  Monachorum,  Patientia, 
Monkj  ^hubarb,ov  Patience  ;  this  is  the  great 
Garden  Dock,  bearing  the  Name  of  Rjmbarb 
for  fome  purging  Quality  therein  ;  this  Root 
is  long,  large  and  yellow,  like  the  wild  Dock, 
buta  little  redder,  and  when  dried,  fiiews  a 
lelîèr  Stock  of  difcolour’d  Veins  than  the 
former. 

3dy,  Bjpabarbarum  Americanum,  or  Bja- 
mericanum,  VP  eft  Indian  Bjptibarb,  this  is  cal¬ 
led  by  them  Bjpuharb,  being  very  like  to  the 
Eaft  Indian  Kind,  as  ’cis  roundilh,  brown- 
ilh  on  the  Que-fide,  and  reddidt  within, which 
being  broke,  has  fome  Whitenefs  mix’d  with 
it,  and  being  chew’d  colours  the  Spittle  yel¬ 
low,  like  Saffron,  and  is  bitterilh  withal. 
The  Baftard  Bjpubarh  has  almoft  worn  out  the 
Ufe  of  the  Monkj  Rkubarb,  it  is  now  grown 
fo  common  and  plentiful  ;  and  it  is  indeed 
much  the  better  of  the  two,  though  their 
Natures  and  Properties  are  much  the  fame, 
the  Baftard  Bjuibarb  works  more  effe(ftualiy,a 
Decoeftion  thereof,  or  Infufion  in  Vinegar,, 
eafes  Pains  in  the  Ear,  gargling  with  it  re¬ 
lieves  the  Tooth-ach,  and  the  internal  Ufe  of 
it  is  good  in  the  Jaundice,  Kings  Evil,  to 
provoke  Urine,  expel  Sand  and  Gravel,  o- 
pen  Obftrudiions  of  the  Spleen  and  I.iver, 
and  cure  Fluxes  of  all  forts.  Note,  this  Rhu^ 
barb  is  to  be  us’d  in  double  the  Qiiancity  to 
the  true  Indian.,  4thly,  Rhabarbarum  Album 
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or  Machoitcany  of  which  I 

proper  Place. 

f.  0/ Jalap. 


0/  ROOTS. 


?ômef»  çfAlap  is  the  Root  of  a  Plant  of  four 
7  or  five  Foot  high,  according  to 
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Ihall  treat  in  its  er  and  brisker.  After  the  Refin,  you  may 

make  an  Extradl  by  pouring  on  frefii  Spirits 
of  Wine,  which  will  be  of  a  brown  Colour, 
and  of  the  Confiftence  of  Honey  ;  this  has 
the  fame  EfFeds  with  the  former,  but  in  a  lefs 
Degree. 

Jalaps  Jalapîum^  Gtalapa,  Ge-  Lemery, 
lapo,  8cc.  is  a  grey  Root,  full  of 


what  the  Sieur  t^ouffeau  and  Father  Plumier  Refin,  which  is  brought  from  ihtPVeft  Indies^ 
has  laid  of  it  :  "The  Jalap  we  now  fell  is  cut  into  thin  Slices  and  dried.  The  Plane 
brought  to  us  from  Spalnyo  which  Mon-  which  grows  from  it  when  in  the  Ground,  is 
fieur  Tournefort  has  not  long  fince  given  the  according  to  Father  Plumier  and  Monfiear 
Name  of  SoUnum  Mexicanum  magno  Flore  Tournefort  a  Species  of  the  Belle  de  Nuit^ 
Semlne  rtigofo^  Jalap  exiflimatum^  which  fig-  which  the  latter  calls  Jalap  officinarum  fruBti 
nifies  the  Nightfloade  of  America^  with  the  Tugofoy  the  of  the  Shops  with  the  wrink- 
large  Flower,  and  wrinkled  Seed,  which  is  led  Fruit.  The  Stalk  grows  four  or  five  Foot 
believ’d  to  be  a  Species  of  the  Jalap.  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  very  like  thofe  of 

Father  Plumier  will  have  the  laid  Night-  Ground  Ivy,  but  they  are  not  fo  chick,  the 
/hade  to  be  the  Belle  de  Nuit,  becaufe  it  en-  Flower  is  red  as  Scarlet,  and  lometimes 
tirely  refemblçs  that  which  we  call  in  Latin  changes  to  yellow  and  white,  very  agreeable 
Mirabilis  Peruviana  ;  this  Plant  is  very  com-  to  the  Eye.  This  Flower  blows  in  the  Night, 
mon  in  our  Gardens,  and  deicrib’d  by  Mr.  and  doles  again  at  the  Approach  of  the  Sun, 
Evelyn  by  the  fame  Name,  and  becaufe  it  and  therefore  is  call’d  Belle  de  Nuit,  or  the 
only  flowers  in  the  Night,  it  is  call’d  Belle  de  Night  Beauty.  Chufe  fuch  Jalap  as  is  in  the 
Nuit,  or  the  Beaury  of  the  Night.  thickeft  Pieces,  ftreak’d  with  refinous  Veins, 

The  Jalap  fold  in  the  Shops  is  brought  hard  to  be  broke  with  the  Hands,  but  eafy 
from  the  PVeft  Indies,  but  great  Qaancicies  to  pound  in  the  Mortar  j  of  a  grey  Colour, 
of  it  come  from  the  where  it  grows  the  Tafte  a  little  acrid;  it  contains  a  great 


very  common,  wftnout  Culture.  It  is  rec¬ 
kon’d  an  excellent  Purger  of  ferous  and  wa- 
try  Humours,  but  mult  be  given  with  Cau¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  Age  and  Strength  of 


deal  of  Oil  and  Salt  in  it  ;  Purges  all  Hu¬ 
mours  very  well,  but  chiefly  the  watry,  and 
therefore  is  ufeful  in  Dropfies,  Gout,  Rheu- 
matifms,  and  for  Obftriullions,  All  the 


rhe  Patient,  becaufe  it  works  very  vigoroufly ,  Names  belonging  to  this  Root  are  taken  from 
if  given  in  Subftance  ;  the  ordinary  Dofe  is  the  Indians.  There  are  two  forts  of  this 
from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram, but  that  is  too  large  Jalap,  to  wit,  a  whitifh,and  a  blackilh  or  dark 
a  Qjaantity  for  Engl  Jh  Conftitutions,  for  if  it  brown,  which  being  broke  Ihines  a  little  ; 
be  good,  it  will  operate  fufliciently  from  half  this  blackiili  fort  is  much  to  be  preferr’d,  be- 
a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples,  which  will  aafwer  ing  refinous,  and  heavier  than  the  other,  the 
in  the  ftrongeft  Conftitutions.  whitilh  has  little  Refin  in  it,  and  therefore 

The  Refin  or  Magiftery  of  Jalap  is  made  not  fo  good,  and  ftill  lefs  fo,  if  Worm-eaten, 
with  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  precipitated  with  It  was  unknown  to  the  Ancients,  not  being 
Water,  from  whence  proceeds  a  liquid  Re-  long  fincef  we  had  it  from  the  iVeJi  Indies. 
fin,  white  and  gluey  almoft  like  Turpentine, 


which  after  it  is  dried  in  the  Shade,  looks  like 
common  Refin  ;  it  has  a  fine  Smell,  like  Scam- 
many,  and  if  rightly  prepared,  when  tho¬ 
roughly  dry,  is  tranfparent  and  fo  brittle, 
that  it  will  crumble  betwixt  the  Fingers. 
This  is  more  valuable  than  the  Jalap  it  fell, 


6.  Of  Mechoacan. 


IFfEchoacan,  likewife  call’d  white  Bjoubarh, 
Scammony,  or  Briony  of  America,  is  a 
light  white  Root,  as  well  within  as  without, 


by  reafon  it  is  much  more  efficacious,  andean  which  is  brought  to  us  but  in  Pieces,  from 
be  eafier  adminifter’d.  The  Dofe  is  about  the  Province  of  Mechoacan  in  New  Spain, 
five  or  fix  Grains  either  by  'r  felf  taken  in  from  which  the  faid  Root  takes  its  Name, 
the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  or  added  in  Bolus,  Pills,  There  is  likewife  a  great  deal  of  Machoacan 
or  the  like,  to  make  other  Phy  fitk  work  quick-  according  to  the  Sieur  BpuJJeau,  in  the  Ifland 

of 
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of  St,  Domingo,  T^is  Root  ftands  in  the  fants  call  it  the  N/^  ;  which,  if  they  hap- 
Earth,  lending  forth  Stalks  that  bear  thin  pen  to  eat  thro’  Inadvertence,  it  makes  them 
llender  Leaves  like  a  Heart,  of  a  whirilh  frantick,  and  fometimes  th-^y  run  the  Rifque 
Green,  after  which  grow  little  Berries,  which  of  Death  it  felf  ;  But  being  dry’d,  it  is  of 
are  green  at  firft,  and  turn  red  by  Degrees  fome  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  efpecially  the  great 
as  they^  ripen.  The  AJechoacun  is  a  winding  Compofitions. 

Creeper,  and  differs  little  from  Briony,  only  The  Sieur  Mulhtirin  SehUle,  one  of  the  luoft 
in  the  Figure  of  the  Leaves  and  in  Tafte,  for  famous  Herbarifts  zi  Parts  for  many  Years, 
the  Root  cur  and  dry’d  cannot  be  diltinguifh’d  affur  d  me  that  the  true  Wild  Turnip  was 
from  that  ûit  Briony,  but  that  the  }\4ecboa“  ^he  Briony^  and  that  the  Seed  which  was  con- 
can  is  of  a  Talte  and  Smell  that  is  almoft  in-  tain  d  in  the  lutle  dry’d  Berries,  was  what  was 
fipid,  whereas  the  Br/owy  has  an  intolerable  put  into  the  Compofition  of  the 
Birternefs.  We  chufe  the  faireft  Pieces  of  the  Some  will  have  it  that  the  Briony  was  an  ex- 
Mechoacan  that  are  white  within  and  without,  celleni  Remedy  to  cure  the  Biting  of  Serpents, 
dry  and  ponderous,  of  an  almoft  infipid  ^ud  ocher  veneraous  Creatures.  This  may 
Tafte,  and  throw  afide  that  which  is  dirty,  be  reduc’d  into  a  Flower  or  Meal,  when 
lean,  thin  and  parch’d,  and  take  Care  there  d,  as  Almond  Powder, 
be  no  Briony  mix’d  among  it. 

The  Mechoacan  being  pouder’d  fine,  is  a  0/  Briony,  or  the  Black,  Vine, 

gentle  Purgative,  and  may  be  given  in  dou¬ 
ble  the  Quantity  to  Jalaps  becaufe  it  adlsnoc  There  is  yet  another  kind  of  Briony^  call’d 
with  that  Violence,  and  therefore  may  be  Blacky  Vine,  which  fome  have  given  the 

adminiftred  both  to  Old  or  Young  with  Safe-  Name  of  our  Lady's  Seal.  But  as  we  never  fell 
ty  in  Cachexia’s,  Scurvies,  Jaundice  or  Ob-  either  of  thele  two  Sorts  of  Roots,  I  did  not 
ftrudtions,  in  Powder  with  any  proper  Liquor,  think  it  requifite  to  give  you  the  Figures  of 
or  infus’d  in  Wine.  It  is  a  good  Hydragogue,  them,  and  make  a  long  Difeourfe  upon  them  : 
purging  warry  Humours  from  all  Parts  of  But  I  fhaJl  inform  you  that  the  Root  of  this 
the  Body,  chiefly  from  the  Head,  Nerves,  Blacky  Briony,  apply’d  frefh  upon  Coniufions 
Breaft,  and  Lungs  ;  it  prevails  againft  Ca-  or  Wounds,  flops  the  Bleeding,  and  heals 
tarrhs,  and  the  Venereal  Difeale,  purges  B^tt  ;  fo  that  it  has  obtain’d  the  Name 
Slime  from  the  Stomach,  and  is  good  to  be  of  the  Wound-Poot. 
given  to  Children  againft  the  Rickets,  Kings  Mechoacan,  or  phaharharum  Al- 
Evil,  running  Scabs,  and  fcald  Heads.  You  burn  Indicum,\s  a  white  light  Root,  Lemery, 
may  make  a  compound  ExcradI  of  it  thus,  which  we  have  brought  to  us  cut 

Mechoacan  ihxtt  Ounces,  Ginger  two,  iu  Pieces,  and  dry’d,  from  Neve  Spain,  and 
white  Turbith  one,  Polipody  of  the  Oak  other  Parts  of  This  Plant  is  a  Spe- 

half  an  Ounce,  make  an  Extract:  with  Spirit  cies  of  the  Winding  which  Mr.  Tourne- 

of  Wine,  after  due  Digeftion,  decant  or  calls  Brionia  Americana  repens  folio  an- 

ftrain  it  eff  clear,  and  add  two  Drams  of  gtdofo,  the  creeping  Briony  of  America,  with 
Manna,  Spirit  of  Vitriol  five  Drops,  Oil  of  a  poinied  ^caf,  which  is  large,  thjn,  and 


Cinamon  three,  mix  and  make  an  Exiradf, 
whereof  from  half  a  Scruple  to  a  Scruple,  is 
a  good  Dofe. 

Of  Briony,  or  the  IVild  Vine. 


whitifli.  The  Flowers  produce  no  Fruit, 
but  fome  fmall  green  Berries,  which  grow 
redder  as  they'  ripen  ;  they  contain  in  them 
a  fharp  pointed  Seed,  but  are  of  no  Ufe  in 
Phyfick,  nor  any  other  Parc  but  the  Root. 


The  Briony,  or  Wild  Vine,  is  a  Plant,  if 
it  had  been  fufficicntly  known,  that  wou’d 
have  been  fruitlefs  to  have  fpoke  of  ;  but 
many  Authors  make  mention  of  it,  as  plen¬ 
tiful  in  every  Hedge  in  the  Country,  but 
rarely  to  be  found  in  our  Gardens.  The 
Root  of  this  Plant  is  fo  violent,  that  the  Pea- 


7.  0/ Turbith.  , 

^  H  E  Turbith,  which  the  Latins 

call  Turpethum,  is  the  Root  of  Pomet, 
a  Plant  creeping  the  length  of  other 
Trees  :  The  Leav.es  and  Flowers  of  it  are 
like  thofe  of  Marfli-mallows  •  it  runs  upon 


T^urbick 


(jftn^cr 


cû/n 
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the  Ground,  after  the  manner  of  Ground-Ivy, 
grows  near  the  Sea-Coaft  about  Surat,  and 
other  Parcs  in  the  Eafl^bidies,  This  Plant  is  a 
Creeper,  and  twines  or  laflies  it  felf  round  any 
Tree  that  is  near  ir^  bears  a  Carnation-colour’d 
Flower,  like  that  of  the  Bind-Weed,  from 
whence  it  is  call’d  by  JVlr.  Paul  Hsrmance, 
and  in  Mr.  Hay*s  Hiftory,  Convolvulus  Indicus 
allatus  maxlmus  folio  ibijco  nonnihil Jirnile  Ttir* 
bitb  officinarum  ;  which  fignifies,  the  Indian 
Bind-l'Vesd,  with  great  Leaves  like 
mallovos,  which  is  call’d  Turbith  in  the  Shops. 
When  the  Flower  is  fallen  off,  there  remains 
a  Pod,  in  which  is  contain’d  four  black  Seeds, 
half  round,  of  the  Bignefs  of  Pepper. 

The  Sieur  Hermance  fays  that  this  Plant 
loves  moift  Ground  adjacent  to  the  Sea,  and 
that  he  had  this  Account  from  Perfons  of 
Probity,  in  whom  we  might  confide.  We 
ought  to  chufe  fuch  as  is  well  cleans’d, 
difficult  to  break,  grey  on  the  Ouc-fide,  and 
greyilh  within,  ponderous,  and  not  hollow, 
but  full  of  Refin  ;  and  rejetfl  fuch  as  is 
white,  fubjedl  to  break,  and  Worm-eaten. 
Many  People  miftake,  and  ufe  the  Thapjia 
for  the  Turbith,  which  will  be  eafily  enough 
diftinguilli’d  by  what  I  (hall  fay  afterwards. 
The  Refin  of  this  is  made  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  that  of  Jalap. 

Of  the  IVhite  Thapfia  Turbith.  . 

The  White  Thapfia,  or  Grey  Turbith,  is 
the  Root  of  a  Plant  mention’d  by  lèverai  Au¬ 
thors,  which  has  Leaves  like  the  Fennel  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  grow  Clufters  of  Flowers ,  like 
thofe  of  Dill,  which  are  yellow,  and  the 
Seed  large,  approaching  near  to  the  Seed  of 
Fennel-Giant. 

This  Plant  is  very  little  in  Ufe,  by  reafon 
of  its  violent  Operation  ;  and  the  Juice  or 
Milk  is  fo  lharp,  that  it  will  take  the  Skin  off 
the  Face.  The  Root  is  feldom  us’d,  except 
by  fome  Apothecaries,  who  make  an  ill  Ufe 
of  it  inftead  of  the  true  Turbith,  tho’  the 
Différence  betwixt  them  is  very  confiderable, 
for  the  Turbi'h  is  of  a  grey  inclinable  to  red 
without,  of  a  white  greyith  C.aft  within,  ve¬ 
ry  heavy,  and  hard  to  break  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Thapfia  is  light,  w'rinkled,  of  a 
Silver-Grey  on  the  Out-fide,  and  of  a  Taft e 
fo  biting  and  hot,  that  it  wU  blifter  the 
Mouth  to  touch,  it  when  new. 


Of  Thapfia. 

There  yet  remains  another  Kind  of  Thap^ 
Jja,  which  is  call’d  the  Black  Thapfia  ;  which 
is  of  no  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  by  reafon  of  its 
great  Acrimony,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
ranged  among  the  violent  and  dangerous 
Medicines,  on  purpofe  that  Apothecaries,  and 
other  Perfons,  may  take  Care  how  they 
ufe  either  of  the  two  laft-nam’d  Roots  in¬ 
ftead  of  the  true  Turbith. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  T«r- 
hlth  ;  as,  firft,  the  true  Turbith,  Lemery, 
call’d  Turpethum  Alexandrinum,  and 
Verum,  alfo  Turpethum  Arabum,  being  the 
Places  where  it  grows.  This  is  the  beft  Kind, 
and  is  brought  to  us  out  of  Turkey,  being 
large  and  gummy.  In  the  Shops  are  the 
Bark  and  Root  without  the  Pith,  which  is 
fticky.  In  the  next  Place,  there  is  the  Indian, 
of  which  Pomet  fpeaks,  which  is  a  creeping 
Kind,  and  nothing  near  fo  good  as  the  for¬ 
mer.  Thirdly,  the  Pfeudo-Turpethum,  or  falfe 
Turbith,  which  is  the  Root  oï  Scammony,  and* 
by  fome  Men  fold  for  it.  Laftly,  the  Thap^ 
fia  Turbith  call’d  Badix  Thapfi.e,  which  is  a 
licile  whiciffi,  and  not  much  unlike  the  white* 
Dittany  Roots ,  or  fmalleft  Winter's  Bark, 
brought  to  us  out  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the 
Straits. 

The  true  Turbith  purges  Flegm,  and  grofs 
clammy  Humours,  and  therefore  is  profitable* 
in  all  chronick  Difeafes,  as  Gout,  Drepfy^ 
Jaundice,  Leprofy,  and  the  like  ;  Being  gi¬ 
ven  alone,  it  is  apt  to  caufe  loathing  and  vo¬ 
miting,  and  therefore  is  corredled  with  Gin¬ 
ger,  Cardamoms,  Grains  of  Paradice,  It; 
is  given  in  Powder  from  two  Scruples  to  four, 
but  not  to  Children,  or  Child-bearing  Wo¬ 
men:  In  Infufion  from  a  Dram  to  three  for* 
a  Dofe  and  the  Exradt  may  be  made  like  that 
of  Jalap.  The  Indan  Turbith  purges  a  little, 
but  nothing  to  be  compar’d  to  the  former, 
and  therefore  it  is  but  Lttle  in  Ufe.  The* 
Pfeudo  Tu  pet  hum,  or  Scammony  Turbith  is  a 
great  Root,  and  in  Bignefs  equal  to  the  greac  ■ 
Briony,  as  alfo  in  Tenderneis,  the  outward 
Bark  is  of  a  dusky  Colour,  and  it  is  white 
within,  and  the  inner  Pith  being  taken  out, 
it  Teems  in  ail  Mens  Judgments  to  be  the 
fame  and  the  beft  allow’d  Turbith  of  the  Shops, 
but  herein  it  differs  from  the  true  Turbith^  for  • 
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that  it  is  more  brittle,  and  will  more  eafily 
be  broken  ;  the  Pith  alfo  in  this  Scammony 
Root  is  no  lefs  gummy,  and  full  of  milk/ 
Juice  than  the  true 

The  Thapjiii  Turbith,  or  I^adix  Thapfiæ  is  a 
thick  Root,  black  without,  v/hite  within,  and 
full  of  a  milky  Juice,  of  a  moft  bitcter,  fltarp 
and  loathfome  Tafte  and  Smell,  fo  that  it 
feemsto  bepoffeft  of  a  poylonous  Quality  : 
The  French  take  this  Root  for  a  kind  of  Ttir- 
hith,  calling  it  Tiirpethtim  Cineritium^  but  ’tis 
faid  thatfome  of  them  have  now  left  the  Ufe 
thereof,  for  that  in  purging  it  mightily  hurts 
the  principal  Parts,  cauling  often  cruel  Gri- 
pings  in  the  Bowels,  with  Convulfions,  and 
other  ill  Symptoms.  It  grows  in  A- 

pulUy  and  in  the  Ifland  Thapfia^  whence  as 
fome  think  came  the  Name. 

8.  Of  the  Avahhn  Collus. 

Pomet.  H  E  Arabian  Coftus  is  the  Root 
of  a  Shrub  very  like  an  Elder- 
tree,  which  grows  plentifully  in  the  happy 
Arabia^  from  whence  it  takes  its  Surname. 
Chufe  the  faireft  heavy  Roots  of  an  Aflien 
grey  without,  and  inclinable  to  red  within, 
not  eafy  to  break,  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  aroma- 
tick  Tafte,  together  with  a  little  Bitternefs. 
The  chief  ufe  of  this  Root  at  prefent  is  in 
the  Compofition  of  Venice  'Treacle^  and  o- 
thersof  that  kind. 

There  are  two  forts  of  this  Coflus^  the 
fweet  and  the  bitter  :  the  fweet  Coftus  is  a 
fmall  Root,  very  like  in  Colour,  Size,  and 
Figure,  to  the  Turmeric^  ;  but  fince  this  at 
prefent  is  fuch  a  Rarity,  and  fo  little  among 
us,  I  (hall  pafs  it  by,  and  only  fpeak  of  the 
bitter,  which  is  here  reprefented  by  the  Fi¬ 
gure. 

The  litter  Coftus^  which  fome  call  by  the 
Name  of  Coftus  Indicus^  is  a  thick  Root, 
very  hard,  of  one  Piece,  (luning,  and  rather 
looks  like  a  Piece  of  folid  Oak  than  a  Root. 
This  Coftus  is  not  fo  fcarce  as  the  other  afore¬ 
mentioned  ;  for  the  Mountaineers  furnilh  us 
with  it  from  /M/yand  feveral  otherParts.  Some 
will  have  this  Coftus  to  be  the  Ccftmary  of 
the  Garden,  which  the  Botanifts  call  Mentha 
Hortenfis  Corymbi-fera,  which  (ignifies  the 
Garden  Mint  that  bears  Clufters  on  its  Tops; 
others  will  have  it  to  be  Dittany,  and  fome 


Euula  Campana  but  in  (hort,  this  Ccflus 
grows  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  World,  and  in 
feveral  Parts  of  the  fame  Country,  (  om 
whence  it  receives  a  different  Figure.  Colour, 
and  Smell,  according  to  the  different  forts? 
of  Soil  by  which  it  is  nourilh’d,  as  we  may 
obferve  in  Corn,  Vines,  and  ocher  Plants, 
which  change  their  very  Tafte  and  Vir¬ 
tue  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil 
in  which  they  are  brought  up  and  cultivated, 
whether  moift,  dry,  rich,  barren,  mountai¬ 
nous  or  plain. 

Some  are  of  Opinion  'there  are  Lemery, 
not  two  feveral  Species  but  only  one 
of  this  Coftus,  the  neweft  being  fweet,  and 
is  call’d  Coftus  dtdeis,  the  fame  when  it  grows 
old,  grows  bitter,  and  then  is  call’d  Coftus  A^ 
marns  ;  that  which  is  good,  is  outwardly  of 
an  Alh-colour,  inwardly  white  ;  and  it  is 
fre(h,  thick,  well  feented,  aromatick  in  Smell 
and  Tafte,  and  not  rotten  ;  It  is  Sromacick, 
Hepatick,  Hifterick,  Attenuating,  Aperitive, 
and  difcuffing,  good  againft  the  Colick  and 
Palfy  and  moft  Difeales  of  the  Nerves  and 
Womb.  Dofe  in  Powder  from  half  a  Dram 
to  a  Dram,  in  Tindfure  from  a  Dram  to  two 
Drams:  There  is  an  Elcdluary  made  of  it 
c.ûXàiCaryocoftinum^  ufeful  for  the  Intentions 
aforefaid,  and  a  chimicai  Oil  w’hich  is  pro¬ 
fitable  to  be  given  in  Clyft'ers,  in  all  uterine 
Cafes. 

9.  Of  Ginger. 

fZiuger  is  the  Root  of  a  Plant  Pomet. 
^  which  the  Botanifts  call  Arun- 
do  humilis  clavata  radice  acri,  which  is  to  fay, 
the  fmall  Club  Reed  with  the  fbarp  Root  : 
It  reprefents  in^  Shape  a  fort  of  Foot  at  the 
End  of  every  Root,  for  which  Reafon  the 
Inhabitants  of  St,  Chriftophers,  and  the  ocher 
Leeward  Iflands  have  call’d  this  Pate  in 
French,  or  Gingembre ,  which  fignifies  3  Paw 
or  Foot.  This  produces  feveral  Reeds  bear¬ 
ing  large  Jong  green  Leaves,  and  afterwards 
a  reddilli  Flower,  mix’d  with  a  little  green, 
the  whole  Head  of  the  Flower  refembling  a 
Club,  from  whence  ft  is  call’d  Ginger  with 
the  Club  Flower, 

This  Root  is  brought  to  us  fometimes 
from  the  Eafl  Indies,  but  that  which  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  H^cftern  Jftands  is  more  us’d, and 

much 
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much  better,  becaufe  they  dry  it  with  more 
Care,  Co  that  it  is  not  parch’d  and  wither’d  ; 
therefore  chufe  fuch  as  is  new,  dry,  well  fed, 
not  eafy  to  break,  of  a  greyiih  Colour,  refî¬ 
nons  within,  and  of  a  hoc  piquant  Tafte,  and 
reje(fl  that  which  is  fofc,  fpungy,  white  with¬ 
in  and  without,  and  that  which  is  fubjecSt  to 
be  worm-eaten.  Ginger  is  very  little  us’d 
in  Phyfîck,  but  inftead  of  that,  great  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  it  are  us’d  by  the  Hawkers  and  Chand¬ 
lers  in  the  Country,  who  mix  it  with  Pepper; 
they  reduce  it  to  Powder,  and  then  call  it 
white  Spice^  which  in  France  ferves  tor  fevc- 
rai  Ufes. 

Of  Candied  Ginger, 

The  PVj(1  Indians  candy  their  Ginger  when 
it  is  taken  from  the  Earth,  and  likewife  they 
make  a  Preferve  of  it  green,  as  the  Eaft  Indi¬ 
ans  do,  from  whence  we  have  great  Quan¬ 
tities  of  green  Ginger  :  The  En2;li[h,  Dutch, 
and  moft  of  the  northern  People  make  life 
of  this  to  warm  the  Stomach,  as  well  as  to 
alTift  Digeftlon,  to  corred  the  Scurvy,  or 
any  ill  Taftes  in  the  Mouth,  to  which  thofe 
^Nations  are  very  often  fubjedt. 

of  Zerumbeth  and  Zedoary. 

Thefe  are  two  Roots  of  different  Colour 
and  Figure,  which  come  notwithftanding 
from,  the  fame  Plant,  and  the  Leaves  are  the 
very  fkme  with  that  of  Ginger,  for  which 
Reafon  fome  call  it  wild  Ginger.  Both  thefe 
Roots  are  brought  us  from  the  Eafl  Indies, 
and  the  Ifle  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  they  grow 
in  abundance. 

The  Z^eriimbeth  is  the  round  Part  of  the 
Root  which  we  receive  cut  in  Pieces  like 
Jalap,  grey  without,  and  white  within  , 
hard  to  break,  not  carious,  of  a  warm  aro- 
'  matick  Tafte.  The  Tfdoary  is  the  long  Part 
of  the  Plant,  ferving  as  a  Root  to  the  i^enim- 
beth,  it  is  about  the  Length  and  Thicknefs 
of  one’s  little  Finger,  of  a  whitirti  red  Caft 
without,  and  white  within,  well  fed,  heavy, 
and  not  apt  to  break,  without  Worm-eating, 
of  a  warm,  aromatick  Tafte  like  that  of 
Rofemary.  The  i^erumbeth  is  of  little  Ufe 
in  Phyfîck  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Tijsdoary 
isefteem’d  a  good  Cordial,  and  of  great  EfH- 
cacy  againft  all  Venom  and  Contagion. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  Ginger, 
the  white  or  meally,  and  the  hard  Lemery  - 
black,  but  the  firft  is  reckon’d  by 
much  the  beft  :  It  grows  both  in  the  Eafl  and 
FFeft  Indies,  and  is  very  much  cultivated  at 
prefenc  in  the  Ifles  of  the  Antilles,  but  the 
greateft  Quantities  come  from  the  Leeward 
l(i^r\às,Barbadoes,Nevis,  St.  Chriflophers,  8cc.  as 
likewife  from  Jamaica  and  other  Places  there¬ 
abouts.  We  have  now  little  out  of  the  Eafl 
Indies,  but  what  is  brought  thence  in  a  Con¬ 
fection,  call’d  Green  Ginger  :  It  is  very  warm, 
attenuating,  inciding,  aperitive,  and  highly 
ftomatick  and  alexipharmack  ;  gives  Fafe  in 
rhe  Colick,  expels  Wind,  and  is  an  excellent 
Antiaftmatick,  made  into  an  Electuary  with 
Honey,  or  its  own  Syrup  :  It  creates  an  Ap¬ 
petite,  refifts  Putrefaction,  expels  the  Plague, 
Poifon,  and  all  manner  of  malignant  and 
peftilential  Difeafes  :  It  may  be  ufed  in  Pow¬ 
der  grated  or  pounded,  from  half  a  Dram  to 
a  Dram,  or  candied  to  an  Ounce.  Green 
Ginger  which  they  prepare  in  India,  is  like- 
wife  made  in  England  and  other  Parts  after 
this  manner  :  Let  the  frelh  Root  foak  two  or 
three  Days  in  warm  Water,  keeping  it  in  a 
Balneo  all  that  time,  fo  it  will  grow  foft  and 
fwell,  then  boil  it  up  either  flit  or  whole 
with  refin’d  Sugar  to  a  Syrup.  The  Candied 
Ginger  is  made  by  fteeping  the  Roots  in  warm 
Water,  then  cutting  them  into  long  Pieces, 
dry  them,  after  which  candy  them. 

A  Laxative  Confection  of  Ginger, ufeful  for 
cold  C(5nftitutions,to  purge  off  watry  and  fleg- 
madek  Humours  is  made  thus.  Take  Ginger 
two  Drams,Cinamon, Cloves, of each  a  Dram, 
Nutmeg,  Saffron,  Galingal  of  each  a  Scru¬ 
ple,  Turbith  half  a  Dram,  Diagridium  three 
Drams,  Sugar  four  Ounces,  mix  and  make 
a  Corq^cit.  Dofe  from  two  Drams  to  half  an 
Ounce.  Another  ConfeHion  to  revive  and  for¬ 
tifie  a  weak  and  cold  Stomach  :  Take  Gin¬ 
ger  in  Powder  fix  Drams,  Cinamon  two 
Drams,  Nutmegs,  Cloves,  Mace,  Saffron,  of 
each  a  Dram,  Piftachia  Nuts  one  Ounce, 
fine  Sugar  a  Pound,  diffolv’d  in  Rofe-water, 
then  mix  all,  and  beat  it  up  to  a  Confiftence, 
of  which  take  the  Quantity  of  a  Walnut 
twice  a  Day. 
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1 0.  of  Florentine  Orrîce, 

Pomet.  JIfLorentine  Orrtce  is  the  Root  of  a 

^  Plant,  whofe  Leaves  are  long,  e- 
re(5l,  and  of  a  fine  beautiful  Green,  after 
which  grow  white  Flowers,  as  I  have  been 
alTur’d  by  Mr.  Morin^  Phyfician  to  Madam 
the  Durchefs  of  Guife^  a  Man  of  great  Pro¬ 
bity,  and  large  Experience  in  Simples. 

This  Plant  is  known  in  France  by  the  Name 
of  Blew-flower-flag,Flower  Lys,8cc.  which 
grows  almoft  every  where  by  the  Walls,  Wa- 
ter-lides,  and  in  the  Gardens,  and  of  which 
there  are  feveral  forts,  which  feveral  Authors 
have  taken  Notice  of  ;  as  to  the  Orrice, 
or  in  Latin  Iris  ;  they  fay  there  are  Flow¬ 
ers  of  it  of  various  Colours,  which  refemble 
in  fome  kind  the  P^ainhoroy  which  is  call’d  Iris, 
Chufe  fuch  of  this  Root  as  is  large,  well  fed, 
of  a  Piece,  clean,  white  within  and  with¬ 
out,  difficult  to  break,  of  a  fweet  Smell  like 
the  Violet  •  but  caft  by  fuch  as  is  bad, 
being  lean,  dry,  and  of  no  Smell,  likewife 
fuch  as  is  foft,  or  Worm-eaten. 

The  Diets,  Perfumers,  and  Confedfioners 
ufe  this  in  their  feveral  Trades  to  give  a 
grateful  Scent  to  their  feveral  Cloths,  Per¬ 
fumes,  Comfits  and  the  like.  It  has  a  great 
many  other  good  Qualities,  and  is  of  fome 
fmall  ufe  in  Medicine,  being  employ’d  in  fc- 
veral  Galenical  Compofitions,  and  is  a  mighty 
Favourite  with  the  Fair  Sex.  There  is  a 
green  Colour  made  of  it,  to  which  they  give 
the  Name  of  Verditer^  which  is  us’d  by  the 
Painters  in  Miniature.  This  Verditer  is  made 
feveral  ways,  as  is  defcrib’d  in  a  little  Trea- 
tife  of  Miniature,  which  thofe  who  defire  to 
make,  as  well  as  Carmine^  and  other  fine 
Paints,  may  have  recourfe  to. 

This  Qrrice  call’d  Iris  Aiha  Flo- 
Lemery.  rentinay  or  Iris  major  Alba^  illyrlca 
TidgOyVel  -potliis  Florentinay  is  a  white 
Root,  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Thumb,  oblong, 
which  is  brought  to  us  from  FlorencOy  where 
it  grows  without  Culture  ;  the  Stalk  is  like 
that  of  the  Flower  de  Luce,  but  the  Leaves 
grow  eredf,  and  the  Flowers  are  white.  This 
Root  when  in  the  Ground  is  deck’d  with  fe- 
veral  Fibres,  which  are  cut  off  with  the 
Out  fide,  which  is  reddifh,  and  then  it  is 
dried.. 


DRUGGS. 

The  Illjiricli^  fort  of  Orrice  is  reckon'd  the 
beft,  but  the  Roots  of  both  are  us’d  ;  that 
brought  from  Florence  is  plump,  round,  and 
of  a  delicate  fragrant  Smell  like  P^afpberries, 
It  is  Pedforal,  and  very  good  againft  Stoppa¬ 
ges  in  the  Breaft  and  Lungs,  prevails  againft 
Coughs, Afthma’s,  Obftruàions  of  the  Terms, 
Gripings  of  the  Belly,  Pain  in  the  Stomach, 
Wind,  {linking  Breath.  It  is  us’d  outwardly 
in  fweet  Powder  for  the  Hair,  and  in  Da¬ 
mask  Powder,  and  Cyprefs  Powder.  It 
may  be  given  in  Powder,  Tincflure,  Extraeft, 
Species,  or  the  like  Form,  from  a  Dram  to 
two  Drams. 

ir.  Of  Great  Galingal. 

H  E  great  or  large  Galingal 
which  fome  call  amifs  the  Aco- 
rtis  verusy  or  true  Acorns^  is  the  Root  of  a 
Plant  or  Reed,  whofe  Leaves  are  like  the 
Orrice^  which  grow  plentifully  in  the  Ifle  of 
Java  and  in  China.  Make  choice  of  the  lar- 
geft,  heavieft  Root,  reddifli  without,  and 
whitifli  within,  of  a  warm,  piquant  Tafte, 
and  afterwards  a  little  bitter,  but  throw  away 
that  which  is  almoft  infipid,  or  very  old. 
Th  is  Root  is  of  no  other  Ufe  when  dried, 
than  for  the  Vinegar-makers,  who  ufe  it  in- 
ftead  of  the  lefs  fort  for  the  making  of  Vine¬ 
gar. 

Of  the  Small  Galingal. 

The  Small  Galingal  is  a  reddifli  Root  within 
and  without, of  a  piquant  Tafte,  and  very  aro- 
matick,  which  comes  to  us  cut  in  Pieces  from 
the  Indies  and  China  :  This  Root  bears  its 
Branches  almoft  like  a  Shrub,  and  the  Leaves 
much  refemble  thofe  of  Myrtle.  Chufe  fuch 
Roots  as  are  beft  fed,  of  the  higheft  Colour, 
and  when  chew’d  is  of  a  biting,  aroma- 
matick  Tafte,  and  take  care  there  be  no  large 
Pieces  mix’d,  which  is  eafily  known,  becaufe 
the  Small  Galingal  is  no  thicker  than  a  Man’s 
little  Finger,  of  a  more  lively  Colour, and  hot¬ 
ter  Tafte  than  the  larger  Galingal,  Thefmaller 
fort  is  much  more  ufed  in  Phyfick  than  the 
greater, becaufe  it  abounds  with  more  Virtue» 
There  are  two  forts  of  Galingal^ 
brought  to  us  from  the  Indies  ;  the  Lemeryl 
the  fiift  is  call’d  the  Greats  and  is 
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a  folid,  heavy  Root,  cover’d  with  a  reddilh 
Bark,  white  within,  of  an  acrid, and  fomething 
bitter  Tafte.  ’Tis  a  fort  of  Species  of  the 
Reed,  the  Leaves  like  Orrice^  the  Flower 
white  without  Smell,  the  Seed  fmall,  and 
the  whole  of  little  or  no  Ufe  in  Phyfick. 

The  fécond  fort  is  the  little  Galingal,  whofe 
Root  is  about  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Finger, 
cut  in  Pieces  on  purpofe  to  dry,  that  it  may 
be  fitted  for  Sale  ;  it  is  hard,  reddilh  without 
and  white  within,  and  of  a  Tafte  and  Smell 
much  ftronger  and  more  aromatick  than  the 
large  Galingai  It  is  Cephalick,  Stomatick, 
Neurotick, Hifterick, and  Antifpafmatickjlharp 
tafted,  attenuating,  opening,  difculTive  and 
prevalent  againft  moft  Difeafes  of  the  Head, 
Brain,  Nerves,  Womb,  Stomach  and  Bow¬ 
els.  It  is  good  againft  Megrim,  Head-ach, 
Palfy,  Cramps,  Convulfions,  Obftrudlions, 
Colick,  Indigeftions,  want  of  Appetite,  Ca¬ 
chexia,  Scurvy,  You  may  ufe  it  in  Pow¬ 
der,  Tindlure,  Extradé,  or  candied  like  Gin¬ 
ger.  Dofe  two  Drams  or  half  an  Ounce. 


of  Gold,  yiic  Indians  ufe  k  to  tinge  and 
give  a  yellow  Colour  to  their  Bread,  or  o' 
ther  Things,  as  we  do  Saffron. 

Of  Round  Cyprefs. 

This  Cyprefs  commonly  call’d  I{pund  Cy^ 
prefs^  or  Englijh^  or  Flemifh  Cyprefs^  is  a  Root 
full  of  little  Knots  or  Specks,  of' a  brown 
Colour  without,  and  gray  within,  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  Sharpnefs  in  Tafte,  and  almoft  without 
Smell  when  it  is  newly  taken  out  of  the 
Ground.  Th  is  Root  grows  in  the  Water, 
and  along  Banks  and  River-fides,  bearing 
triangular  Stalks,  folid,  fmootb,  and  full  of 
aihoufand  long  upright  Leaves,  the  Flowers 
are  fmall,  reddilh,  and  come  by  Ears  or  Taf- 
fcls  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks.  Make  a  De- 
codfion  of  this  Root  bruis’d  in  white  Wine, 
and  after  it  is  ftrain’d,  drink  the  Wine  as  hot 
as  poffible.  ’Tis  an  approv’d  Remedy  to  cure 
the  Colick. 

Of  Long  Cyprefs. 


Of  ROOTS. 


12.  Of  Turmerick. 

*T  Vrtnerick,  which  fome  call  Cür- 
^  cuma,  and  others  Saffron^  or  C7- 

prefs  of  India,  Malabar,  or  Babylon,  is  a 
Root  which  is  yellow  quite  thro’,  and  produ¬ 
ces  very  large  green  Leaves  ;  the  faid  Root 
fends  forth  Flowers,  which  grow  like  Ears 
of  Corn,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  engrav’d 
Figure  which  is  in  Mr.  Hermatice’s  Book. 
This  little  Root  is  almoft  like  Ginger  :  It 
is  brought  to  us  from  feveral  Parts  of  India, 
by  the  Company  of  Merchants  trading  thi¬ 
ther,  and  likewife  great  Quantities  of  it  comes 
from  the  Ifie  of  Sc.  Lawrence. 

Chufeyour  large,  frefli,  refinous, 

hard  to  break, and  rather  heavy  than  fuch  as  is 
worn:-?aten,  or  inclinable  to  be  rotten  :  There 
are  a  great  many  Perfons  about  Paris  who  ask 
for  the  Red  Turmerick,,  as  believing  there  are 
2  forts,  when  in  Reality  it  is  nothing  but  the 
Age  of  it  that  turns  it  brown,  which  when 
it  is  powder’d  (hows  more  red,  according  as 
it  is  older  or  newer.  This  Root  is  chiefly 
us’d  by  the  Dyers,  Glovers,  and  Perfumers  : 
The  Founders  imploy  it  to  tinge  their  Metals, 
and  ihe  Button-makers  to  rub  their  Wood 
with,  when  they  wou’d  make  an  Imitation 


Long  Cyprefs,  call’d  by  feme  wild  Galingaf, 
is  a  knotty  Root,  wrapt  round  with  fibrous 
Strings,  not  eafy  to  break,  of  a  brovt-n  Co¬ 
lour  without,  and  grey  within,  of  a  pleafanc 
Scent,  efpecially  when  frefli,  and  well  dried. 
This  Root  grows  by  Rivulets,  and  other 
watry  Places.as  Ditches  and  the  like  ;  it  bears 
green  Leaves  which  are  like  thofe  of  the 
Leek  ;  the  Stalk  and  Flower  very  much 
refemble  the  round  Cyprefs  :  It  is  of  fome 
Ufe  in  Phyfick,  but  much  more  to  the  Perfu¬ 
mers  and  Glovers. 

Terra  Merita,  or  the  Curcuma  of 
the  Shops  is  a  fmall  Root,  about  the 
Size  of  that  of  Ginger,  hard,  as  if  it  was  pe- 
trefied,  yellow  without  and  within  ^  it  grovw^s 
in  many  Parts  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  from  whence 
it  is  brought  to  us  dried.  The  Plant  is  call’d 
Cyperus  Indicus,  and  Crocus  Indiens'  or  Indian 
SaflVon.  The  Leaves  are  like  the  white  Hel¬ 
lebore,  but  not  fo  much  ftrip’d,  but  fmootb. 
The  Flower  is  of  a  fine  beautiful  Purple,  which 
is  fiicceedcd  by  a  Fruit  which  is  hairy  like  the 
green  Chefnut,  and  which  contains  a  Seed 
made  round  like  a  Pea,  which  is  very  good 
to  eat,  when  it  is  boil’d  with  Meat.  The 
Root  is  yellow  like  Saffron,  and  the  Indians 
ufe  it  to  colour  their  Rice,  and  feveral  ocher 
F  2  forts 
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^orts  of  Provifions  i  It  contains  a  good  deal 
of  Oil  in  it,  as  well  as  fix’d  ^d  eflential 
Salt:  This  Turmerick  is  aperitive,  deterfive, 
proper  to  relieve  Obftrndtions  of  the  Liver 
and  Spleen,  to  provoke  Urine,  and  Womens 
Courfes,  and  good  in  the  yellow  Jaundice, 
Stone  and  Gravel,  either  in  Powder  or  De- 
ccdfion. 

Cyperus,  in  French  Sciichet^  in  Englilh  wild 
Galingal^  is  a  Plant  whereof  there  are  feve- 
ral  kinds,  but  I  fhall  only  fpeak  of  two;  and 
firft  of  Mr.  'Totirneforis  Cyperus  rotundiis  vulga^ 
ris,  or  the  common  fort,  which  is  call’d  the 
round  fort,  whofe  Leaves  are  long,  with  the 
three  corner’d  Stalk,  and  Flowers  on  the 
Top  like  a  Plume  or  Nofegay  ;  after  the 
Flowers  are  gone,  on  the  Head  of  every 
Stem,  comes  a  triangular,  hard,  black, Seed  : 
TJie  Root  is  as  thick  as  an  Olive,  of  an  ob¬ 
long  Figure,  grey  Colour,  weak  Smell,  fv^^eec 
Tafte,.  and  a  little  aftringent. 

The  fécond  kind  is  by  Mr.  Tournefort  caL 
led  Cyperus  odoratus  radice  longa^  five  Cyperus 
Officinarum.  The  fweet  fcented  Cyperus  with 
the  long  Root,  or  that  of  the  Shops  :  It  bears 
Leaves  like  rhofe  of  the  Reed,  and  refem- 
bles  in  fome  manner  the  Leek,but  much  long¬ 
er,  much  flenderer,  much  harder  ;  the  Stalk 
grows  two  Foot  high,  ftraight, without  Knots, 
triangular,  full  of  white  Pith,  bearing  on 
their  Tops  large  reddifh  Clufters,  with  a 
Seed  like  the  former  fort,  as  the  Virtues  are 
in  like  manner  :  Both  long  and  round  being 
us’d  to  one  and  the  fame  End  and  Intentions; 
tbe  round  is  eftcem’d  the  beft,  but  fome 
think  the  long  to  be  full  as. good  :  They  cure, 
a  {linking  Breath  being  chew’d  in  the  Mouth; 
boil’d  in  Oil,  and  bruis’d,  and  laid  to  the 
Reins  or  Groin,  they  provoke  Urine  ;  they, 
are  ftomatick,  hepatick,  uterine,  and  ne- 
phririck  ;  help  a  weak  Stomach,  caufe  a  good 
Appetite,  and  Digeftion,  expel  Wind  in  the 
Bowels,  and  corroborate  all  the  internal  Parcs, 
may  be  given  in  Powder,  Tindure  or  De- 
codion.  Dofe  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram. 


13.  0/  Spurge. 

JT*  S  V  L  At  or  Spurge  is 
.  ome  ,  fmall  red  Root,  which  prod 

Ges  very  narrow,  green  Leaves,  full  of  Mill 
^his  Plant  grows,  every  where  in  Francem 


leded,  and  the  Roots  which  are  fold,  come 
from  Provence  or  Languedoc.  Chufe  fuch  aS' 
is  new,  the  faireft  red  Root  wifhouc  and  with¬ 
in  ;  which  being  held  in  the  Mouth,  affords* 
a  very  difagreeable  Tafte,  attended  with 
great  Acrimony  :  This  fmall  Root  is  ve¬ 
ry  little  us’d  in  Phylick,  but  there  is  an  Ex- 
trad  made  in  all  our  Difpenfatories,  which  19 
appropriated  to  hydropick  Cafes. 

The  Efulaor  Spurge  is  a  kind  of  . 
Tishymal^or  a  Plant  which  bears  many 
Seems  of  about  a  Foot  high,  carrying  ftraighr, 
narrow  Leaves,  like  ihofe  of  the  Pine,  fill’d 
with  Milk  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall  and  graf- 
fy,  the  Root  little  and  red  ;  this  grows  in 
Fields,  Lanes,  or  Gardens,  and  abounds  with 
an  eflential,  fix’d,  acrid  Salt,  as  well  as  Oil. 
’Tis  rarely  us'd  in  Medicine,  becaufe  it  pur¬ 
ges  violently,  except  in  fome  defperate  Cafes, 
as  Dropfies,  Lethargies,  Frenfies,  There 
are  feveral  forts  of  this  Plant,  all  which  have 
the  like  Qualities, but  that  which  bears  Leaves 
like  the  Pine  is  efteem’d  the  beft.  It  is  a 
ftiarp,  fiery,  corroding  Medicine,  and  reck¬ 
on’d  fo  dangerous  as  not  to  be  us’d  without 
correding,  which  is  chiefly  done  by  fteep- 
ing  it  in  Vinegar,  or  by  adding  Bdellium^ 
Tragaaanth^  or  Mucilage  of  Fleabanc-feed 
to  it.  There  is  the  greater  and  lefs  fort,  both 
which  grow  in  moft  Parrs  of  Europe.  They 
purge  Flegm  downwards,  for  which  they 
have  been  accounted  wonderful  Secrets  in 
fome  deplorable  and  fuppos’d  incurable  Ca¬ 
fes.  There  is  an  Extrad  to  be  made  of  it, 
which  fome  have  us’d  as  a  kind  of  Punchy’* 
magogon^  or  general  Purger. 

Of  Cinquefoil,  or  Fiveleav’d  Grafs. 

The  Root  aforegoing  has  given  me  pomeu 
an  occafion  to  mencion  another  Root  in 
Figure  and  Colour  very, like  the  Spurge.,  which 
the  Greeks  call  Pentaphyllum.,  the  Latins  Quin- 
quefolium.,  and  we  Cinquefoif  by  reafon  this 
fmall  Root  produces  us.  Leaves  by  five  and 
five  on  a  Stem,  or  Wire,  by  which  they  run 
like  Strawberries,  and  are  very  common  in 
every  Field.  The  Leaf  is  more  abundanily 
in  ufe  than  the  Root  of  this  Plant,  only  that 
it  is  us’d  in  the  great  Treacle, 

Cinquefoil  isfo  well  known  it  needs 
no  Defi:ription  ;  It  grows  in  fandy 
Places, in  the  Fields  and  Hedges, and  flowers  in 


May 


a^Raxrùr. 
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May  and  June.  The  Root  which  is  dry,  bind-  that  of  Myrtle,  full  of  Juice,  which  is  red 
ing,and  antifebrifick  is  us’d  in  the  Shops,  and  when  ripe,  and  call’d  Granum  Gnidium.  This 
given  from  a  Dram  to  2  Drams  in  Powder,  Fruit  contains  an  oblong  Seed,  cover’d  with 
in  all  Refpedls  juft  as  you  give  the  Cortex  to  a  black  fhining  Skin  ,  very  brittle,  having  a 
cure  Quotidian,  Tertian  and  Quartan  Agues,  white  Pith,  of  a  hot[fiery  Tafte.  The  Root 
It  ftops  Fluxes  of  the  Bowels;  Catarrhs,  or  is  long,  thick,  hard,  woody,  grey,  or  red- 
Defluxions  upon  the  Lungs,,  Coughs,  Colds,  difh  on  theOut-fide,  white  within,  fweetifii 
Gout,  Whites  or  Gonorrhea  in  Men  and  Wo-  at  firft  rafting,  bur  very  cauftick  and  biting 
men,  Sharpnefs  of  Urine,  An  Infufion  of  afterwards,  abounding  with  a  great  deal  of 
it  in  white  Wine,  is  profitable  for  the  Rickets  acrid  Salt,  and  fix’d  Oil. 
in  Children,  Obftruiftions  in  young  People 

either  of  the  Spleen,  Liver,  or  Menfes,  and  Of  the  Wild,  or  Baftard  Vine, 

to  cure  the  Jaundice.  Dofe  four  or  fix  Oun* 

ces  ;  it  may  be  likewife  taken  like  an  In-  ’Tis  but  a  few  Years  ago  fince  this 
fufion  of  the  Bark,  and  to  the  fame  Pur-  Root  fo  nearly  refembling  that  of  the 
pofcs.  only  that  it  is  blacker  and  harder, 

was  known  at  Paris:  The  firft  who  introduc’d 
.  .  it  there,  was  Monfieur  Amelot.,  Ambafiador  in 

14*  Oj  lltnymaU  Portugal^^nà  himMv.  Tourneforte^  who 

gave  me  a  Piece,  the  Figure  whereof  is  here 
Pomet  ^  ^  Tithyma!.,  which  the  L^-  reprefented,  and  fome  Perfons  have  aflur’d 

^  tins  call  PhymeUa.,  becaufe  this  me  that  the  (aid  Root,  as  it  grows  in  the 

Plant  has  fmall  Leaves  like  Thyme.,  is  a  light  Ground,  Ihoots  forth  Branches  charg’d  with 
Root,  of  a  difterent  Thicknefs  and  Length,  Leaves,  altogether  like  the  Vine  which  creeps 
reddilTi  without,  and  whitifii  within,  woody  along  Walls,  and  upon  Trees, 
and  fibrous;  of  a  fwee:  Tafte  in  the  begin-  ’Tis  upon  this  Account  that  the 
ning,  but  after  it  has  been  chew’d  in  the  who  firft  brought  it  from  Mexico,  gave  it  the. 
Mouth  a  little  Time  it  is  cauftick,  and  burns  Name  of  the  Pareira  Brava,  which  fignifies 
like  Fire,  efpecially  when  it  is  frefh.  PVild,  or  Bafiard  Vine,  Mr.  Amelot,  Mr. 

Th  is  Plant  produces  green  Leaves,  thick  Thevard  o(  the  Faculty  of  Phyfick,  and  fome 
and  clammy,  like  thofe  of  the  Olive,  with  others  have  recommended  it  as  a  Specifick  for 
Fruit  of  the  Size  of  Pepper,  green  at  firft,  the  Cure  of  the  Stone, to  be  taken  in  Powder  ia 
and  of  a  beautiful  red  when  ripe,  wh.ch  the  a  Morning  fafting  in  white  Wine.  For  Choice 
Latins  c!i\l  Coccus  Gnidius,  or  Granum  Gni-  of  this,  Mr.  thinksthat  of  Mejv/cejto  be 

dium,  the  Scarlet  Berry.  The  whole  Plant  is  much  better  than  that  wh  ich  comes  from  Por~ 
very  little  in  ufe  except  fometimes  that  it  is  •  And  by  a  Letter  which  I  receiv’d  from 

applied  to  the  Head,  to  draw  oft  iharp  Hu-  Lisbon  the  16  of  Otiober,  1692,  it  is  obferv’d,, 


moiirs  that  fall,  upon  the  Eyes,  ana  a  little 
Piece  of  it  put  into  the  Ear,  ferves  for  the 
fame  purpofe  ;  that  which  comes  from  Lan¬ 
guedoc  is  to  be  preferr’d  to  that  brought  from 
Burgundy. 

,;a  The  Thymeicca foliis  lint,  of  Mon- 

Lernery,  fieur  Tournefort,  or  Tithymal  with 
Linfeed  Leaves,  is  a  little  Shrub 
whofe  Trunk  is  not  above  the  Thicknels  of. 
a  Thumb,  divided  into  feveral  Twigs  or 
Branches  of  about  a  Foot  and  a  half,  with, 
fine  fmall  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Linfeed,  but. 
larger,  greener,  and  more  vifcous  ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  grow  on  the  Tops  of  the  Branches,  coi- 
ledled  together  in  feveral  little  white  Clufters  ; 


that  the  Pareira  Brava  which  comes  from 
the  Indies  and  Brafil,  is  a  Root  as  common¬ 
ly  known  as  the  Ipecacuana,  and  aimoft  as 
much  us’d  by  the  Apothecaries  of  that, 
Country,  but  the  Qiiantity  is  not  fo  great  : 
It  is  fold  at  ten  Teftons,  which  is  about  five 
Livers  Trench  Money  a  Pound. 

ly.  0/ White  Hellebore.  ' 


Try  Hite  Hellebore,  call’d  in 
P'eratrum..  Albumy  is 


a 


Latin 

Plant 


nnet.,' 


which  grows  on  the  Mountains  of 
and  Burgundy,  whofe.  Roct  is  white,  with' 


After  that  comçs  a.  round  fleftiy  Berry,  like  fibrous  Strings  of  the  fame  Co 

'  ""  '  lour 
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ioür,  the  Leaves  of  theTlant  are  large,  green  all  Difeafes  proceeding  from  Melancholy,  as 
at  firft,  and  of  a  yellovvifii  Red  afterwards,  Difaffedfions  from  the  Hypochondria  Ele- 
the  Stalks  whibh  are  hollow,  bear  a  great  phantiafis^  Herpes,  Cancers,  Qtiartans,  and 
many  little  Flowers  like  Stars.  We  ought  all  Difeafes  of  the  Head  and  Brain,  as  E- 
to  chufe  fuch  Roots  as  are  faireft,  full  of  FiJa-  pilepfies.  Apoplexies,  Lethargies  and  Mad- 
menrs,  or  Fibres,  yellow  without,  and  white  nefs,  for  which  all  Authors  have  held  it  a 
wirhin,of  an  acrid, ungrateful  Tafte  ;  forneva-  Specific^:  It  enters  into  the  Compofition  of 
lue  rhofe  Roots  which  are  freeft  from  Strings,  Matthexvs  excellent  Pill,  andmay  be  given 
but  I  cannot  be  of  their  Opinion,  efpecially  if  in  Powder  alone  to  a  Scruple  :  it  likewifc 
it  be  to  be  reduced  into  Powder.  mixes  well  with  the  larger  purgative  Compo¬ 

rtions. 


Of  Black  Hellebore. 

This  is  a  dark,  brown  Root,  full  of  fmall 
Fibres,  black  on  the  Surface,  and  grey  with¬ 
in,  from  whence  arife  green  Stallfe,  adorn’d 
with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Colour,  indented 
and  Carnation  Flowers  like  a  Rofe.  Make 
your  Choice  as  before  diredled  :  This  is  of 
much  greater  Ufe  for  internal  Medicine  than 
the  laft. 

The  Veratrurfi  flore  fnhviridi  of 
'TouY7ieforte,  or  the  Habite  Hellebore 
Lemery.  j.  ^  Stalk  of  two  or  three 

Foot  high,  round,  ftraight, hollow,  furround- 
cd  at  the  Bottom  with  abundance  of  Leaves 
like  Gentian,  but  much  larger,  more  ftringy, 
ftrip’d  and  plaited  lengthways,  foft  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  hairy  ;  the  Leaves  which  arife  pretty 
high  on  the  Stalk,  are  a  great  Diftance  from 
one  another.  The  Flowers  grow  on  the  Top, 
rang’d  like  long  Ears,  of  a  whitifli  green 
Colour,  each  of  which  is  compos’d  of  feveral 
Leaves,  difpos’d  like  a  Rofe,  from  whence  a 
Fruit  fucceeds,  in  which  are  contain’d  long- 
ifli,  white  Seeds,  almoft  like  Corn.  The 
Root  is  a  thick,  white  Head,  furnifh’d  with 
a  great  many  long  Fibres  of  the  fame  Co¬ 
lour.  ,, 

The  other  fort  is  the  'Black,  Hellebore,  call’d 
by  Mr.  Tour  ne f or  t  Veratrum  flore  atro  ruhentcyx. 
differs  from  the  former,  in  that  the  Leaves  are 
much  narrower,  folding  about  the  Stalks,  and 
that  the  Flowers  are  of  a  brown,  or  dark  red 
Colour.  Both  one  and  the  other  kind  grow 
in  mountainous  and  wild  Places,  efpecially  in 
the  hot  Countries.  No  Parc  is  us’d  in  Phy- 
fick  but  the  Root  which  is  brought  dried 
from  Dauphine  or  Burgundy  ^  it  contains  a 
deal  of  Volatile  Salt,  and  elfential  Oil  in 
it. 

The  Black,  as  well  as  White  Hellebore  purges 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  is  faid  to  cure 


1 6.  Roman  Wolfsbane. 

'^HE  Doronicum  Bpmanum  we  call 
^  Wolfsbane,  is  a  little  yellow  hornet ^ 
Root  without,  and  white  within,  of  a  fweet- 
ifh  aftringeric  Tafte,  attended  with  a  little 
Vifeofity  :  We  have  this  Root  brought  to  us 
cleans’d  from  its  Strings,  from  the  Mountains 
of  Svoifferland,  Germany,  Provence,  and  Lan-- 
guedoc.  This  Root  when  it  grows  is  of  the 
Figure  of  the  Scorpion’s  Tail,  from  whence 
arife  large  Leaves,  fomething  refembling 
wild  Cucumber,  or  Plantain  ;  this  is  the 
Reafonwhy  it  is  call’d  Aconitiim  pardalianches 
Plantaginis  Polio,  or  Pantbersbane  with  the 
Plantain-leaf.  Chufe  the  faireft  Root,  and 
not  fuch  as  is  inclinable  to  be  Worm-eaten, 
well  rafted  without,  and  when  bruifed,  of  a 
good  white  Colour  :  It  is  believed  that  this 
being  chew’d  in  the  Mouth,  becomes  an  An¬ 
tidote  for  Men,  which  on  the  contrary  is  a 
mortal  Poifon  to  all  Quadrupeds.  It  is  Ce- 
phalick.  Cordial,  and  Alexipharmick,  refifts 
Poifon,  is  good  againft  the  Biting  of  vene- 
mous  Creatures,  and  cures  the  Palpitation  of 
the  Heart. 

The  Doronicum  Bpmanum  of  Gef- 
ner,ov  that  which  Tonrnefort  calls  the 
Doronicum  radice  Scorpii,  the  Wolfsbane  with 
the  Scorpion  Root,  is  a  Plant  which  bears  large 
Leaves,  Swallow- tail’d,  green,  woolly,  and  ve¬ 
ry  like  the  Cucumber,  but  much  lefs  and  foft- 
er  ;  the  Stalk  is  above  a  Foot  high,  fomething 
lanuginous,  round,  divided  at  the  Top  into 
feveral  fmall  Branches,  which  bear  yellow 
radiant  Flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  Chryfan- 
themnm,  or  Sun-flovoer  ■  thofe  are  fucceeded 
by  little,  thin,  black  Seeds,  each  one  having 
a  fpiral  head  ;  every  Root  refembling  a  Scor¬ 
pion  ^  this  Plant  grows  on  the  Mountains  of 

Svoifferland 
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Smfferland,  near  Geneva,  and  feveral  other  calls  ic  Aconîtiim  Saltitîferum,  the  Healing 
Parts  of  Vrance^  Germany,  See.  from  whence  Aconite,  or  Anthora,  This  is  compos’d  of 
thefe  Roots  are  brought  dried  tous.  It  is  a  two  fhort  wedge-like  Roots,  very  bitter 
proper  Counter- poifon,  good  to  fortify  the  white  and  fleihy  within,  but  brown  on  the"* 
Spirits,  and  drive  away  malignant  Difeafes  Out-fide,  and  deck’d  with  abundance  of 
by  Perfpiration,  and  to  expel  Wind,  in  hy.  Fibres.  The  Stalk  arifes  about  two  Foot 
pochondriack,  colicky  Difaffedions.  high,  furrounded  with  many  long  Leaves  ; 

the  Flowers  grow  about  the  Stalk,  like  an 

17  Or/iSe  Greater  Thora  Panthers,  ^f  Corn  they  are  yellowifh,  and  like  a 
7*  f  e  ureat  r  inora,  crl  antners  He^d  cover’d  with  a  Helmet  ^  the  Seeds  are 

black,  wrinkled,  and  grow  in  Sheaths,  or 

membranous  Cells,  five  or  fix  of  them  join’d 

Pom  t  T*  ^  ^  ^  ^  Plant  which  together.  The  Root  of  this  is  a  good  Antidote  ; 

grows  no  where  but  on  the  The  Pea fants  who  gather  this  on  the  and 

high  Mountains, and  iscalled  Aconittim  Parda-  Pyrenees,  ufe  it  with  Succefs  againlt  the  Biting 

Hanches,  feu  Thora  major,  VP'olf  or  Panthers-  of  mad  Dogs,  and  to  cure  the  Colick  ;  they 

bane  ;  it  is  a  Root  divided  by  Lumps  or  Clods,  take  it  for  a  fovereign  Remedy  for  thofe  who 

like  the  Ranunculus,  The  Leaves  are  almoft  have  eat  che  Phora,  or  deadly  Aconite, 

round,  clofed,  endented  about,  and  neatly 

fupported  by  their  Stalks,  which  are  not  The  Aconittim  Salutifcrum,  or 
above  feven  or  eight  Fingers  Height,  branch-  Anthora,  quafi  Antithora,  becaufe  Lemetj, 
ing  out  to  the  Tops,  and  adorn’d  with  cer-  this  is  reckoned  a  Counterpoifon, 
tain  yellow  Flowers  compos’d  of  four  Leaves,  to  that  call’d  the  Thora,  which,  is  a  fort  of 
by  which  they  produce  a  fmall  Bud,  like  the  Ranunculus,  or  Crowfoot.  This  Anthora  is  of 
Rqnunciilui,  2LVÀ  iho.  Flower  brings  forth  flat  ûiq  Species  oiiYiQ  Aconite  ov  d^adl^  Vl^olfsbane,, 
Seeds  as  that  does.  The  Juice  of  this  Plant  as  deferib’d  fully  before  by  The  Root 

is  ufed  to  poifon  Flelh  with,  for  the  De-  is  ufeful  in  Phyfick,  as  being  Alexipharmack^ 
ftrudlion  of  the  Wolf,  the  Fox,  and  other  Cardiack,  Stomachick,  and  good  againft  the 
ravenous  Beafts.  Wind  Colick  5  it  contains  a  great  deal  of 

This  Plant  is  called  which  volatile  Salt,  and  elfential  Oil. 
j  fignifies  Corruption,  becaufe  it  is 

i^emery,  yg^gj^ous  :  According  to  Tourne- 

fort,  ic  is  the  Ranunculus  Cyclaminis  Folio,  P/  Angelica. 

Afphodeli  radice.  This  is  a  kind  of  Ranuncu¬ 
lus,  or  a  Plant  which  from  the  Root  produces  Angelica  is  a  Plant  which  «  grows 

two  or  three  Leaves  that  are  almoft  round,  plentifully  in  Bohemia,  Spain,  I-  '  ^  " 

like  thofe  the  Cyclamen,  but  near  as  big  taly, France, Bngland,iLnd  moü.  Pans  oi  Europe  • 
again,  indended  on  the  Sides,  fibrous,  tied  and  is  fo  well  known,  it  would  be  needlefs  - 
by  Stalks,  which  bear  them  about  half  a  to  deferibe  the  Plant  ;  the  Seed  is  us’d  much 
Foot  high  or  more  :  The  Flowers  grow  on  to  make  Angelica  Comfits,  and  the  Stalk 
the  Top  like  a  Rofe  :  The  Seed  is  Swallow-  makes  a  very  good  Sweetmeat  candied.  The 
tail’d  and  flat,  the  Root  is  like  û\q  Afphodel,  Root  is  feven  or  eight  Inches  long,  of  an 
and  yields  a  great  deal  of  acrid,  corrofive  odoriferous  Smell,  and  aromatick  Tafte, 
Salt  and  Oil.  flexible,  and  if  new  and  frefh,  breaks  white 

within  :  It  grows  in  all  cur  Englilh  Garde.ns, 
Of  the  Anthora,  or  Healing  Wolfsbane.  yet  notwithftanding  fome  is  brought  us  from 

Spain  and  Gern^any  ;  jpmetimes  this  Root  is 
The  Anthora,  according  to  Mon-  deceitfully  mixed  with  Meum,  or  SpJgnel^ 
Pomet.  T;ourncfort,\s  a  Plant  fomething  which  break  ot  a  brownilh  yellow  within, 

fcarcer  ihanGentian,  and  is  a  Species  of  the  It  is  Cordial,  Bezoartick,  and  Alexiphar- 
Aconite,  though  this  is  a  Counter-poifon  to  mack,  Heats,  drys,  opens,  attenuates,  and. 
fuch  as  eat  the  Root  of  the  or  deadly  caufes  Sweat,  refills  Poifon,  and  cures  the 

Wolfsbane.  It  is  for  this  Reafon  Bauhinus  Bitings  of  venemous  Creatures,  A  Spirit  of 

k 
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it  chears  the  Heart,  and  revives  the  Spirits  to 
a  Miracle  j  the  Chymical  Oil  operates  more 
povv'erfully  than  any  of  the  former,  to  all 
Intentions  ;  befides  which,  it  provokes  the 
Terms,  expels  the  Birth,  refifts  Poifon,  helps 
Suffocation  of  the  Womb,  cures  Pallies,  Apo* 
plexies,  Convullions,  Cramps,  and  Rheuma- 
tifms. 


This  Root  whofe  Plant  is  fo  vul- 
Lemery^  garly  known,  grows  beft  in  a  fat 
Soil,  where  the  Ground  is  full  of 
Moifture  ;  it  is  brought  ready  dried  to  us 
fromfeveral  Parts,  but  the  belt  is  that  from 
Bohemia,  and  then  what  is  brought  from 
England  ;  of  a  fweet  Smell,  and  aromatick 
Tafte,  that  overcomes  the  bitter,  being  load¬ 
ed  with  a  highly  exalted  Oil  and  volatile  Salt. 
It  is  cordial,  ftomatick,  cephalick,  aperi¬ 
tive,  fudorilick,  vulnerary,  relifts  Poifon,  is 
us’d  in  the  Plague  and  malignant  Fevers, 
and  for  the  Biting  of  mad  Dogs. 


19.  Of  Mafterwort. 


druggs. 

form’d  into  a  Rofe,  fucceeded  by  little  Seeds^ 
which  are  flat  and  almoft  oval,  little  larger 
than  thofe  of  Dill  ;  ftreak’d  lightly  behind, 
and  of  a  white  Colour.  The  Root  is  fome- 
times  of  the  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Thumb, 
wrinkled  hard,  and  entangled  in  Fibres, 
filled  with  a  white,  aromatick  Subftance,  of 
an  acrid  piquant  Tafte,  hot  in  the  Mouth, 
and  a  little  bitter. 

This  Root  being  hot  and  dry,  attenuates, 
opens,  digefts,  ftrengthens,  is  ludorifick  and 
alexipharmack,  is  ufed  againft  Poifons,  malig¬ 
nant  and  peftilential  Dileafes  ;  caufes  Expe¬ 
ctoration,  cures  a  {linking  Breath  ;  relieves 
Difeafes  of  the  Head,  as  Vertigoes,  Apoplex¬ 
ies,  Pallies.  A  Decoélion  of  it  in  Wine  us’d 
as  a  Gargle,  cures  the  Toothach,  drys  up 
Rheum  and  Catarrhs,  and  is  good  to  bath 
with  in  the  Gout  :  A  Saline  Tinefture  is  much 
better  than  the  Decodlion,  to  cure  the  Itch, 
and  dry  up  fcabby  and  fcald  Heads  :  An 
Ointment  made  with  Hogs  Lard  and  Tur¬ 
pentine,  heals  old  Sores,  Ulcers,  and  all  foul 
leprous  or  malignant  Scabs. 


Pomet,  jMperatoria,  Magiftrantia,  or  Ma^ 
ftervoort  in  Englifh,  is  the  Root  of 
a  Plant  which  has  large,  green,  indented 
Leaves,  after  which  grow  Clufters  of  white 
Flowers,  fucceeded  by  a  fort  of  fin  all  Seed, 
which  is  faid  to  be  like  the  Sefely  of  Mar-- 
fellies,  Chufe  fuch  Roots  as  are  fair  and 
frefh,  hard  to  break,  of  a  brown  Colour 
outwardly,  and  greenilh  within,  of  a  ftrong 
Smell,  and  aromatick  Tafte  ;  Thofe  that 
grow  in  Auvergn  and  other  mountainous  Parcs 
are  preferr’d  to  thofe  of  the  Garden.  The 
fame  Virtues  are  aferib’d  to  this  as  were  to 
Angelica,  which  gain’d  it  as  fome  pretend, 
the  Name  of  Imperial  PVort,  not  becaufe  of 
its  rare  Qualities,  fo  much  as  becaufe  an  Em¬ 
peror  was  the  firft  who  difeover’d  it. 

Ma  fier  IVort,  Imperial  Wort,  or 
Lemery,  the  Imper atoria  major  of  Tournejfcr'e, 
is  a  Plant  whofe  Leaves  are  large, 
rang’d  three  and  three  along  the  Side  of  the 
Stalk,  ending  in  a  fingle  Leaf  ;  they  are  ftiff, 
hard  and  divided  each  into  three  Parrs,  in¬ 
dented  on  one  Part  lightly,  on  the  other  deep. 
They  rife  among  the  Branches  all  along, 
which  mount  about  two  Foot  high,  dividing 
themfelves  into  Wings,  which  carry  upon 
their  Tops  Clufters  of  Flowers  of  five  Leaves 


20.  Of  Gentian. 

fZEntian  is  a  Plant  fo  called  from  ^ 

^  King  Gentius,  who  firft  difeo-  * 

vered  its  Virtues.  It  grows  plentifully  about 
Chabli  in  Burgundy,  and  other  moift  Places  in 
feveral  Parcs  of  France,  efpecially  about  the 
Pyrenees  and  Alps. 

The  Root  which  is  the  only  Part  of  the 
Plant  that  is  fold,  is  fometimes  as  thick  as 
one’s  Arm,  divided  into  feveral  Roots,  of  a 
Thumb,  or  Finger’s  Thicknefs,  yellowifh, 
and  of  an  intolerable  Biccernefs  j  the  Leaves 
in  fome  manner  refembie  thofe  of  Plantain, 
and  grow  two  and  two  upon  every  Joint 
of  the  Stalk;  they  are  fmcoth,  green,  pale, 
and  bend  to  and  again  at  their  Tops  to  one 
another,  by  means  of  the  Fibres  that  afllft 
them  underneath.  The  Stalks  are  ftraighr, 
ftrong,  of  two  or  three  Foot  high,  decked 
with  yellow  Flowers  in  June,  which  are 
difpofed  in  Rings  by  degrees,  in  the  Junctures 
or  fecting  together  of  the  Leaves.  Each 
Flower  is  of  a  Piece,  divided  into  five  Parrs, 
very  ftraic,  and  {harp  pointed  :  The  Traci 
which  is  in  the  middle  produces  a  Capfula, 
in  which  is  enclofed  feveral  round  Seeds,  but 
very  flat,  which  are  ripe  in  July, 
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Book  II. 

Chufe  the  leaft  Sort  that  is  frefh,,  well  dri¬ 
ed,  becaufe  it  wafts  confiderably  in  drying, 
and  that  which  is  freeft  from  fmall  ftringy 
Roots,  and  Dirt  that  decays  it.  Take  Care 
alfo  that  it  be  not  dried  in  an  Oven,  which 
you  may  eafily  diftinguilh,  becaufe  fuch  will 
be  black  within,  but  on  the  contrary,  that 
which  is  dried  in  the  Air,  will  be  of  a  Gold 
colour’d  Yellow.  This  Root  is  reckon’d  ufe- 
ful  to  refill  Poifons  and  the  Plague;  and 
therefore  is  properly  mix’d  in  the  great  Com, 
pofitions  of  Treacle,  and  others  of  the  like 
Nature  :  It  is  fudorifick,  and  given  withSuc- 
cefs  in  intermitting  Fevers  ;  for  which  it  has 
received  the  Name  of  the  European  Kjnquina^ 
the  fame  Name  as  is  given  to  the  Peruvian  or 
Jefuits  Bark,, 

This  is  the  Gentian  defc^Cd  by 
Lemery.  Bay  in  his  Hiftory  of  Plants  call’d 
Gentiana  vulgaris  major  Ellebori 
alhi  Polio,  The  larger  common  Gentian,  with 
the  white  Hellebore  Leaf.  The  Plant  is  fuf- 
ficiently  defcrib’d  before,  the  Root  is  wrin¬ 
kled  when  dry’d,  and  flirunk  much  fromjts 
former  Size.  It  grows  generally  every  where 
in  the  warm  Countries,  but  more  particularly 
on  the  Mountains  of  the  Alps,,  the  Pyrenees,, 
and  in  Burgundy  abounding  confiderably  in 
Oil  and  Elfential  Salt.  The  whole  Root  is 
efteem’d  better  than  that  which  is  flit;  and, 
it  is  likewife  brought  in  good  Quantities  out 
of  Germany  It  is  hot  and  dry  ,  pedoral 
alexipharmack,  antifcorbiuick,  opens  Obftru- 
dlions  of  the  Lungs,  refifts  Poifon,  and  is 
good  againft  all  Difeales  proceeding  from 
Putrefacftion,  as  Meafles,  Small* pox,  Plague 
or  Peftilence  :  It  cures  the  Scurvy,  and  is 
beneficial  againft  Cachexies,  Dropfies,  Jaun¬ 
dice,  Ulcers  of  the  Bladder,  Sharpnefs  of 
Urine,  &c.  May  be  given  either  in  Tin- 
dlure,  Infufion,  Decodlion,  or  Powder.  Dofe, 
a  Dram  of  the  Powder. 
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Top  like  an  Ear  of  Corn,  with  large 
Gridelin  Flowers  mix’d  with  Purple,  com¬ 
pos’d  of  five  Leaves,  fliarp  pointed,  and  with 
long  crooked  Strings  or  Filaments  :  In  the 
Middle  of  which  Flower  is  produced  a  Head 
divided  into  five  Kernels,  or  Berries,  in  which 
grow  black  fliining  oval  Seeds,  pointed  at  the 
Ends.  Chufe  the  plumpeft  Root,  white  with¬ 
in  and  without,  and  leaft  burden’d  with 
fmall  Fibres,  and  the  cleared  from  Decay. 
This  Plant  flourifhes  in  the  Forefts  of  Provence 
and  Languedoc,  The  Root  is  brought  to  us 
fometimes  from  Crete,  and  is  reckon’d  Alexi- 
terial.  Uterine,  and  Dmretick  :  It  kills 
Worms,  cures  malignant  Difeales  and  Calen¬ 
tures.  Svoelfer,  Char  as,  and  moft  of  the  Mo', 
dern  Authors,  have  given  particular  Recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  Root,  and  introduced  it 
into  their  Compofitions. 

This  Plant  ,  according  to  Mr. 

Tournefort,  is  a  kind  of  Origanum,  Lemery, 
as  he  names  it,  Origanum  Creticum 
latifolium,  feu  DiHamnus  Creticus,  ’Tis  a 
fine  white  Hanr,  very  agreeable  to  the  Eye. 
The  Stalks  are  about  two  Foot  high,  hairy, 
and  a  little  purplilh  in  the  Branches  :  The 
Leaves  are  of  the  Size  of  the  Nails  upon 
the  Thumb,  round  and  pointed,  fmall  at  the 
Top,  cover’d  on  both  Sides  with  a  white 
Cotton,  of  a  fweet  Smell  and  (harp  Tafte  : 
The  Flowers  grow  in  a  Clufter  upon  the 
Top  of  the  Branches  of  a  Purple  or  Violet 
Colour  :  The  Roots  are  fmall  and  numerous, 
and  grow  upon  Mount  Ida  in  Candia  ;  they 
abound  with  Eflenrial  Oil  and  Volatile  Salt. 
It  is  call’d  DiPlamnus  from  the  Greek,,  vvhich 
fignifies  to  bring  forth,  this  being  reckon’d 
excellent  to  haften  the  Birth  ;  befides  which, 
it  is  a  Angular  Cordial,  and  very  good  for 
the  Head  and  Nerves,  given  in  Powder  from 
half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  or  two  or  three 
Drams  in  Tindture. 


Of  ROOTS. 


21.  Of  IVhite  Dittany,  or  Dittany 
of  Crete. 

Pomet.  "'C^Hice  Dittany,  or  Fraxinella,  is 
^  a  Plant  whofe  Roots  are 
white,  finaller  than  the  Little  Finger,  fome- 
rhing  bitterifli,  of  a  pretty  ftrong  Smell  :  Ti  e 
Stalks  are  tv/o  Foot  high,  reddifh,  follow’d 
with  Leaves  like  the  Oak,  and  charg’d  at 


22.  of  the  White  Carline  Thiftle. 

H  E  White  Carline,  and  by  fome  the 
White  Chameleon,  or  Little  Chardon,  is 
a  Plant,  the  Roots  whereof  are  not  much 
thicker  than  a  Man’s  Thumb,  brown  on  the 
Out-fide,  and  white  within,  from  one  to  two 
Foot  long,  of  a  ftrong  Scent,  and  agreeable 
Tafte  enough.  The  i.eaves  lung  quite  roui  d 
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it,  lying  to  the  Ground,  of  a  pale  Green, 
wav’d  and  deeply  indented,  on  each  Side 
furnilh’d  with  Prickles  or  lie  le  Thorns.  The 
Flower  grows,  like  the  Leaves,  clofe  to  the 
Root,  without  Stalk,  five  or  fix  Inches  large, 
flat,  and  like  a  little  Bafin,  edged  with  fome 
narrow-pointed  Leaves.  The  Seeds  come  after 
the  Flowers;  they  are  long,  and  bear ^  white 
Topping.  Chufe  your  Root  new,  well-fed, 
and  dry, of  a  fweet  Tafte,and  aromatick  Smell, 
and  rake  care  that  no  other  Root  be  impos’d 
upon  you  inftead  of  this,  becaufe  it  is  dear. 
It  is  one  of  the  beft  Medicines  againft  the 
Plague,  becaufe  it  is  commonly  received  in 
the  Catholick  Countries  chat  it  was  difeover’d 
by  an  Angel  to  the  Emperor  Charlemain^  for 
the  Cure  of  his  Soldiers,  who  were  feiz’d 
with  the  Plague  in  their  Camp  •  from  which 
it  took  the  Name  oîCarîhie. 

The,  Black  Carline  is  very  like  that  we 
have  deferib’d,  but  theStalk  of  this  is  more 
rais’d,  and  the  Leaves  are  of  a  more  obfeure 
Green  :  It  is  what  Matbiolus  fays  of  another 
Species,  v/hofe  Flowers  are  purple,  but  that 
is  a  Plant  very  fcarce,  and  of  no  Ufe  at 
all.  The  Virtues  of  the  ordinary  Carline  are 
to  refift  Poifon,  provoke  Sweat,  to  pafs  by 
Urine,  and  to  open  Obftrudlions  ;  they  are 
likewife  ferviceable  in  the  Plague,  Dropfy, 
Hypochondriack  Pallions,  and  the  like.  This 
Plant  grows  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and 
the  Hills  of  Auvergne,  Both  the  Kinds  are 
fo  common,  that  the  Pcafants  eat  the  Roots 
as  the  Artichoke  when  they  are  young  and 
tender. 

Carlina,  in  French  Carline,  or 
Lemery.  White  Chameleon,  is  a  Plant,  where¬ 
of  there  are  two  Sorts  :  The  firft 
is  call’d  Carlina  acaulos  tnagno  flore ,  the 
prickly  Carline  with  the  large  Flower  :  This 
bears  from  the  Root  large  jagged  Leaves, 
hanging  to  the  Ground,  as  before  de¬ 
ferib’d.  When  the  Flower  is  paft,  there  fuc- 
cced  oblong  Seeds,  each  of  which  are  fur- 
nilh’d  with  a  Quantity  of  white  Hairs , 
which  reprefent  a  Btufh  :  Thefe  Seeds  are 
feparated  from  one  another  by  Leaves  folded 
into  a  Gutter.  The  Root  (hoots  diredl  into 
the  Ground,  fometimes  two  Foot  deep,  the 
Thicknefs  of  an  Inch,  of  a  dark  Colour  with¬ 
out,  white  within,  of  a  ftrong  aromatick 
Smell,  and  agreeable  Tafte. 

Tjie,  fécond  Sore  of  Carline  Thiflle  is  ihe 


chameleon  niger  vulgaris,  the  common  Black 
Carline,  This  differs  from  the  former,  in 
that  the  Head  is  not  fo  large,  nor  fo  much 
fpread  .  It  grows,  for  the  moft  part,  only  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  which  is  rais’d  among 
the  Leaves  above  a  Foot  high.  The  Flower 
is  commonly  w'hice,  very  rarely  red.  The 
Root  is  not  fo  big,  or  half  fo  well  fed  as  the 
White  Carline  ;  and  both  of  them  grow  in 
the  hilly  Countries,  as  aforefaid.  They  rake 
the  Roots  out  of  the  Earth  in  Spring-time,  to 
dry  for  keeping,  which  are  afterwards  us*d 
in  Phyfick.  The  firtt  Kind  is  to  be  prefer’d 
for  that  Ufe,  as  being  fuller  of  Volatile  and 
Eflential  Parrs. 

25.  Of  the  large  Valerian. 

Pomst.  H  E  great  or  large  Valerian, 
which  Bauhinus  calls  Valeriana 
major  odorata  radice,  the  great  Valerian  with 
the  feented  Root,  is  a  Plant,'  the  Roots  of 
which  are  about  an  Inch  thick,  brown  on 
the  Out-fide,  wrinkled  in  Rings  deck’d  with 
Fibres  on  the  Sides,  of  a  ftrong  aromatick 
Smell,  and  very  difagreeable  :  It  is  three  Foot 
high, hollow, ftreight, and  attended  at  each  Joint 
with  two  Leaves,  oppofice  to  each  other  ;  the 
firft  are  w'hole,  the  others  cut  on  each  Side. 
The  Flowers  are  white,  and  feented  like  Jafr 
minci  they  grow  in  Clutters  :  On  the  Tops  of 
the  Branches  are  fmall  Stalks  or  Pipes,  divided 
again  into  five  Parts,  which  leave  behind 
them  flat  long  Seeds,  charg’d  with  a  white 
hairy  Tuft. 

The  little  Valerian  has  fmall  Roots,  of  a 
good  Smell  :  The  Leaves,  which  grow  al- 
moft  oval,  are  fharp  at  the  End  ;  the  Stalk 
is  a  Foot  and  fome  Inches  high,  charg’d  ac 
each  Joint  with  two  Leaves,  ftenderly  cut  in 
at  the  Side  :  The  Flowers  are  purple,  and 
refemble  thofe  of  the  great  Valerian,  But  they 
are  thrice  as  fmall  :  Their  Seed  is  the  fame. 
In  relation  to  the  Choice  of  thefe  two  Roots, 
take  the  neweft  and  beft  dry’d,  and  leaft 
charg’d,  with  Fibres  that  is  poilible.  They 
are  both  us’d  as  Counter-Poifons,  againft  the 
Plague,  for  Cure  of  the  Aflhma,  Dropfy,  See, 

Valeriana, ox  Valerian^  is  a  Plant, 
of  which  there  are  three  Sorts  us’d  Lemery, 
in  Phyfick:  The  firft  is  call’d 
ieriana  hortenfls,  or  Valeriana  major  odorata 
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radicfy  by  Batthînüs  and  j  by  Tournefort^ 
Valeriana  hortenjjs^  Phu  folio  oltifatri.  This 
bears  the  Stalks  three  Foot  high,  (lender, 
round,  hollow,  and  full  of  Branches,  adorn’d 
from  Joint  to  Joint  with  two  Leaves  oppofite 
to  each  other  ,  as  before  in  Pomet.  The 
Flowers  are  white,  inclinable  to  purple,  and 
fweet  fcented.  This  Plant,  which  grows  in 
our  Gardens,  is  the  beft,  and  moft  to  be  va¬ 
lu’d  of  any  of  the  Valerians. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Valeriana  vulga¬ 
ris^  or  Valeriana  Sylveftris  major  by  Pournefort^ 
the  great  wild  Valerian  ;  and  by  l\ay^  Vale¬ 
riana  fylvejiris  magna  aquatica^  the  great  watry 
wild  Valerian.  This  bears  the  Stalks  a 
Man’s  height,  ftraight,  flender,and  hollow  like 
a  Reed,  a  little  hairy.  The  Leaves  are 
like-thofe  of  the  foregoing  Kind,  but  more 
divided,  greener,  indented  on  their  Edges, 
a  little  hairy  without  :  The  Flowers  are  dif- 
pos’d  as  the  great  Valerian^  of  a  whitiih  Co¬ 
lour,  tending  to  Purple,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  Seeds  garnilh’d  with  Plumes  :  The  Rcot 
is  fibrous,  white,  creeping,  of  an  aromatick 
Tafte  and  Smell.  This  Plant  grows  in  wet 
and  woody  Grounds. 

The  third  Sort  is  call’d  Valeriana  Sylveftris 
minor ^  or  Valeriana  minor  Pratenfis  five  Agua~ 
tica,  the  Small^  PVlld,  or  PVater  Valerian.  This 
bears  a  Stalk  above  a  Foot  high,  angular,  flen- 
der,  branch’d,  hollow,  carrying  the  Leaves  by 
two  and  two,  jagged  towards  their  Edges.  The 
Flowers  and  Seed  are  like  the  former,  but 
much  lefs  ;  the  Roots  flender,  crawling,  and 
white, having  a  great  many  Fibres,  of  an  agree¬ 
able  aromatick  Tafte.  Thcfe  are  dry’d  in  the 
Sun,  to  be  made  fit  for  Ufe,  and  are  Cardiack, 
fudorifick ,  vulnerary,  aperitive,  proper  to 
refift  Poifon,  to  fortify  the  Brain  and  Sto¬ 
mach,  to  deftroy  Worms,  provoke  the  Month¬ 
ly  Courfes,  aifift  Perfpiracion,  and  expeil 
Wind. 

24.  Of  Spignel. 

Pomet.  J^fEVM  oy  Spigne^,  which  the  An- 
tients  furnam’d  Athamanticum ^ 
either  from the  Son  oî  Æohis^  the  fup- 
pos’d  firft  Dircoverer,or  from  the  Hill  Athamas 
in  Pheffaly,  where  the  beft  was  faid  to  grow. 
This  R.oot  is  the  Thicknefs  of  a  little  Finger, 
black  without,  white  within,  long,  and  ac- 
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company ’d  with  a  few  fmall  Roots,  acrid,  a 
little  bitter,  and  of  an  aromatick  Smell,  The 
Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Fennily  but  much 
lefs,  more  divided,  and  abundantly  finer.  The 
Stalks  are  a  Foot  high,  charg'd  with  feme 
Clufters  of  white  Flowers,  compos’d  of  five 
(mail  Leaves,  after  which  come  two  brown 
Seeds,  bigger  than  Fennil-Seeds,  and  more 
furrow’d  ^  which  has  made  fome  believe  that 
Spignel  was  a  Species  of  Fennil  or  Dilly  and 
fo  call  it  crooked  Dill  or  Fennil,  This  Root 
is  very  alexiterial,  for  which  Reafon  it  en¬ 
ters  into  the  Comnofirion  of  Venice-Treacle  : 
It  is  iikewife  fudorifick  and  diurecick.  It 
is  brought  to  us  from  the  Mountains  of  Au¬ 
vergne,  Burgundy^  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 

Meum  Foliis  Anethiy  or  the  Fœni^ 
culum  Alpinum  perenne  capillaceo  fo-  Lemery, 
liOy  adore  medicato  of  Mr.  Tourne- 
forty  is  a  Plant  which  raifes  its  Stalk  a  Foot 
high,  hollow  v^irhin,  and  full  of  Branches  : 
The  Leaves  are  like  Fennil,  but  much  lefs, 
more  flafli’d,  and  almoft  as  fine  as  Hair: 
The  Flowers  grow  in  Bunches  on  the  Tops 
of  the  Branches,  like  Dill  ;  and  when  the 
Flowers  are  gone,  a  Swallow-tail’d  furrow’d 
Seed  fucceeds.  The  Head  of  this  Root  is 
full  of  long  Threads,  like  Eryngo.  You  ought 
to  chufe  the  longeft,  roundeft,  well-fed,  and 
entire,  of  a  blackilh  Colour  outwardly,  and 
white  within,  the  Smell  aromatick,  and  the 
Tafte  fiarp  and  a  little  bitter,  containing  an 
exalted  Oil,  and  a  Volatile  or  Efiential  Salt. 

25'.  0/Tormentil 

HE  Tormenttl  us’d  in  Phyfick, 
which  C,  Batihinus  calls  Tor-  Pomet, 
mentilla  Sylveftris  ^  Wild  Tormenttl, 
is  a  Plant,  whereof  the  Root  is  lumpifli,  of 
an  Inch  thick  ,  brown  or  reddilh  without, 
aftringent  and  fibrous.  The  Leaves  are  like 
Cinquefoil,  fmooth,  ftiining,  fix  or  feven  fup- 
ported  on  a  Stalk.  The  Stalks  are  low,  fiiort, 
branch’d,  charg’d  vvfih  fcveral  Flowers,  of 
four  yellow  Leaves  ;  after  which  comes  a 
Bud,  in  which  feveral  Seeds  are  contain’d. 

The  beft  Tcrmentil  Roots  come  from 
grafly,  wet  Places  about  the  Alps  and  Pyre¬ 
nees.  They  ufe  thefe  in  alexipharmack  Com- 
poficions,  as  fudorifick  ;  they  are  lik  wife 
appropriated  for  the  Blood y-Flux.  Crmfe 
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the  neweft,  and  beft  dry’d,  from  the  hot 
Countries,  which  is  better  than  what  grows 
in  our  Gardens. 

Biflort  is  a  Plant  that  has  a  Root  an  Inch 
thick,  crooked,  and  roll’d  upon  it  felf,  with 
annular  Foldings,  brown  without,  and  flelh- 
colour’d  within,  trim’d  with  many  hairy 
Fibres,  of  an  aftringent  Tafte.  The  Leaves 
are  like  enough  thofe  of  Wild  Patience,  of 
a  lively  Green  without ,  and  a  Sea-Green 
on  the  Infide.  This  Plant  is  in  Flower  to¬ 
wards  the  End  of  May,  adorn’d  with  feve- 
ral  long  Leaves,  which  are  white  at  firft. 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  Flefh-Colour,  crowded 
together  like  an  Ear  of  Corn,  but  very  little, 
and  very  thick  ;  after  which  they  bear  a 
three-corner’d  Seed  (harp-pointed  enough. 
This  Species  is  call'd,  by  C.  Bauhinus,  Bi- 
fiorta  major  radice  ma^is  intorta,  the  larger 
Bifiort,  with  the  winding  or  more  crooked 
Root. 

Tormentil  is  a  Plant  of  two  Kinds, 
Lemery,  The  firft  is  call’d  Tormentilla,  by 
I{ay  ;  Tormentilia  Syheflris  ,  by 
Tournefort  5  Heptaphylîum,  by  Fuchjius,  by  rea- 
fon  it  bears  feven  Leaves  on  a  Stalk,  as  the 
Cinquefoil  does  five.  The  Flowers  are  com¬ 
pos’d  each  of  four  yellow  Leaves,  in  Form 
of  a  Rofe,  fupported  by  a  Cup  cut  and  di¬ 
vided  into  eight  Parts,  four  larger  and  four 
fmaller  placed  interchangeably.  The  Root 
is  knotty  and  unequal,  and  delights  to  grow 
in  Woods  and  (hady  Places,  or  others  well 
fupply’d  with  Moifture. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Tor  ment  ilia  Alpi- 
na  major,  or  Tormentilla  Alpma  vulgaris  ma^ 
for,  by  Tournefort,  the  common  larger  Alpme 
Torment  ill  :  This  differs  from  the  former, 
in  that  the  Leaves  are  larger,  and  the  Root 
thicker,  more  plump,  redder,  and  fuller  of 
Virtue.  We  have  this  brought  to  us  ready 
dry  d  from  the  Alps,  8cc.  The  Way  to  chufe 
ir,  is  to  take  the  neweft,  beft  fed,  about  an 
Inch  thick,  clean,  of  one  Piece,  free  from 
the  Strings,  well  dry’d,  of  a  brown  Colour, 
reddilh  within,  and  of  an  aftringent  Tafte. 
It  is  binding ,  vulnerary,  proper  to  ftop 
LoofenefTes  o(  the  Belly,  Hemorrhages,  Vo¬ 
miting  Whites  or  Reds  in  Women,  and  to 
refift  Infedlion  :  It  is  mix’d  with  cardiack 
and  alexipharmack  Medicines.  ' 

Biflort  ,  as  if  you  fhould  fay  twice  di- 
ftorted,  becaufe  the  Root  of  this  Plant  is 


commonly  turn’d  and  wound  about  it  felf  : 
They  give  it  the  Name  of  Biflort  from  Co/«- 
hrina,  Serpentaria,  and  Dracunculus,  by  reafon 
that  this  Root  is  twifted  like  a  Serpent:  ’Tis  al- 
fo  call’d  Britannica,{vom  growing  fo  frequent¬ 
ly  in  England.  There  grow,  towards  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Flower  of  fome  Biflorts,  feveral 
Knots  or  Excrefcencies,  which  fome  Authors 
have  call’d  Fungi  Biflort, e  ;  but  there  are  a 
fort  of  little  Roots,  which  produce  each  of 
them  a  Plant  like  what  thefe  bear.  It  is 
cold,  dry,  aftringent,  and  ftops  Fluxes  of  the 
Bowels,  Vomiting,  and  Abortion,  and  dries 
up  Catarrhs  :  It  is  given  in  Powder,  Infufion, 
or  Decodlion  in  Wine  and  Water,  and  is 
good  in  a  Gonorrhea,  or  Whites  in  Women. 

26.  0/  the  Anftolochia%  or  Birth  worts. 


HERE  are  three  Sorts  of  Birth- 
wort  generally  fold ,  vi:(,  the  Pomet, 
long,  the  round,  the  light  or  (mail  ; 
and  there  is  a  fourth  Sort,  which  is  the  Sara¬ 
cens  Birthwort  ;  but  as  we  make  little  or  no 
Ufe  of  that,  we  (hall  not  fpeak  much  of  it. 

The  round  Birthwort  is  a  tuberous,  fle(hy 
Root,  of  different  Sizes,  to  two  or  three 
Inches  diameter.  They  are  very  uneven  and 
irregular,  that  is  to  fay,  commonly  much 
larger  at  the  Bottom  than  at  the  Top.  This 
Root  is  of  an  intolerable  Bitternefs,  yellow* 
within,  brown  without,  but  not  difagreeable 
in  Smell ,  and  furnifti’d  with  fome  (horc 
Fibres  :  Several  Stalks  arife  from  the  upper 
part,  which  fpring  above  a  Foot  high,  ac- 
company’d  interchangeably  with  almoft  round 
Leaves,  (ticking  to  and  embracing  the  Stalk 
at  the  Bottom,  cut  into  two  Ears,  Swallow- 
tail’d  :  The  Flowers  grow  at  the  very 
fetting  on  of  the  Leaves  :  The  Stalks  are 
yellow,  and  ftreach  an  Inch  and  half  long,  di¬ 
vided  in  the  middle,  and  flat  like  an  Oxe’s 
Tongue,  of  a  very  deep  red,  which  almoft 
comes  up  to  a  Soot-Colour  >  they  are  with¬ 
out  Smell;  And  the  Seeds  are  black,  very 
thin  and  flat,  almoft  triangular,  and  are  en¬ 
clos’d  in  a  fmall  membranous  Fruit,  green- 
in  the  beginning,  brown  when  ripe,  and  di¬ 
vided  length-ways  into  fix  Cells. 

The  long  Birthwort  is  a  Root  like  a  R4- 
difh,  but  a  great  deal  thicker  and  longer, 
fle(hy,  brittle,  brown  without,  yellow  with¬ 
in,  very  bitcerj  and  fon?*ething  fibrous  :  The 
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Stalks  are  longer  than  tbofe  of  the  Round, 
bending  to  the  Ground,  hung  interchange¬ 
ably,  with  Leaves  not  altogether  fo  round  as 
the  former,  and  which  are  fupported  by  a 
fmall  Stem.  The  Flowers  are  a  little  clofer 
than  the  Round,  but  the  Fruit  are  of  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  a  fmall  Pear,  which  likevi^ife  contain 
in  their  Ceils  very  flat,  black  Seeds. 

The  Birthworty  which  B'auhiniis  call’d 
jirijîolocbia  Polyrrhin^os  ;  and  C.  B^uhinus^ 
Arîfloîochîa  Pifiolochia  Dicla^  is  the  leaft  of 
all  the  Roots  :  They  are  compos’d  of  an  in¬ 
finite  Number  of  very  fmall  yelloW  Fibres, 
flicking  to  the  fame  Head,  hairy,  very  bit¬ 
ter,  and  of  a  good  ftrong  Smell.  The  Stalks 
are  weak,  flender,  bending  to  the  Ground, 
interchangeably  deck’d  with  very  fmall 
Leaves,  which  are  paler  than  thofe  of  others, 
in  Form  of  a  Heart  revers’d,  and  fupported 
by  very  fine  Stalks,  bearing  Flowers  like  the 
round  Kind,  but  much  iefs,  yellowifh,  mix’d 
with  a  Sooty  Colour.  This  is  the  Bîrthvçort 
we  fell  for  the  fmall  Sort. 

The  Clématite^  or  Saracen  Birthvoorty  has 
fibrous  Roots  running  along  its  Sides,  very 
bitter,  and  of  a  Smell  agreeable  enough  :  The 
Sralks  are  two  or  three  Foot  high,  ftraighr, 
firm,  and  ftronger  than  the  former,  furnilh’d 
interchangeably  with  very  large  Leaves,  of 
the  Figure  of  a  Heart,  of  a  pale  Green  Co¬ 
lour,  hanging  upon  long  Sralks  :  The  Flowers 
grow  upon  the  Neck  of  the  Leaves,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  other  Kinds,  but  much 
Iefs  :  Their  Fruit,  on  the  contrary,  larger, 
oval,  and  divided  into  fix  Cells  full  of  very 
flat  Seed,  which  is  triangular.  Bauhinus  calls 
this  Species  Ariftolochia  Clematitis  refia. 

All  ihefe  Kinds  grow  in  the  Fields  and 
Vineyards  of  Provence  and  Languedoc^  except 
the  Small  Blrthvporty  which  loves  the  Woods, 
the  Olive-yardSi  the  dry  and  rocky  Hills  of 
the  fame  Countries,  fo  they  are  more  aro- 
matick  and  ftronger.  Meflieurs  Bandelet  and 
Charas ,  with  good  Reafon ,  prefer’d  this 
Birthvport  to  the  Saracen  Kind,  for  Treacle. 
All  the  Sorts  opfn  Obftrudfions,  and  are  pur¬ 
gative  :  They  are  us’d  every  Day  with  Suc- 
cefs,  in  Decodfions,  Injedfions,  Lotions-,  de- 
terfive  and  vulnerary  Draughts,  and  the  like. 

Ariftolochia ,  or  Birthvport ,  is  a 
Lemery,  Plant,  of  which  there  are  four  Sorts 
generally  us’d  in  Phyfick.  The 
firft  is  call’d  B^und  Birthwort^  which  is  di- 


ftinguifii’d  into  two  Sorts^  one  call’d  Ariflo- 
lochia  rotunda  vera^  or  Arijiolochia  rotunda 
flore  ex  fur  pur  a  nigro^  the  Birthvoort  with 
the  black  purple  Flower  :  It  bears  fever<il 
Stalks,  weak  and  pliant  like  the  Vine  Branch 
about  a  Foot  and  a  half  high.  The  Root  is 
tuberous,  round,  pretty  thick,  flelhy,  fibrous, 
grey  on  the  Ouc-fide,  and  yellow  vrithin, 
difagreeable  to  the  Smell,  and  of  a  bitter' 
Tafte. 

The  fécond  Kind  ofBirthwort,c^\Và  Round, 
is  the  Anflolochia  rotunda  flore  ex  alho  fur  pu- 
rafcente,  the  round  Birthvoort  with  the  white 
purplifh  Flower  :  This  differs  from  the  other, 
in  that  the  Stalks  are  more  numerous,  but' 
fhorter  ;  and  the  Leaves  much  larger,  ob¬ 
long,  and  hanging  upon  longer  Stalks  ;  that 
the  Flower  is  of  a  white  Colour  ,  inclining 
to  Purple,  brown  on  the  Infide  ;  and  thar 
the  Fruit  is  longer ,  more  like  a  Pear  j 
the  Seed  Iefs,  of  a  red  Colour  ;  and  the  Bark 
of  the  Root  yellow.  This  Plant  grows  a- 
mong  the  Corn,  in  the  Fields. 

The  next  Sort  of  Birthvoort^  call’d  Long/ 
is  of  two  Kinds  ;  the  firft  call’d  Ariflolochia 
longa  vera^  or  Ariflolochia  altera^  radice  foUi- 
CIS  crajjitudine,  or  the  other  Kind  of  Birth-* 
voort,  with  a  Root  the  Thicknefs  of  one’s 
Thumb  :  It  bears  feveral  winding  Stalks 
about  a  Foot  and  a  halt  high,  leaning  to  the 
Earth,  carrying  foft  Leaves,  Iefs  Swallow- 
tail’d  than  thofe  of  the  Round,  terminating  in 
a  Point,  and  hanging  upon  their  Sralks.  The 
Flowers  are  like  the  Round  ;  the  Fruit  in 
Form  of  a  fmall  Pear,  producing  a  flat  Seed  : 
The  Root  is  near  a  Foot  long,  fomecimea 
the  Thicknefs  of  a  Man’s  Wrift,  and  fome- 
times  an  Inch  :  The  Colour,  Smell,  and 
Tafte  like  the  others.  This  grows  in  the 
Fields  among  Corn,  in  the  Hedges  and  Vine¬ 
yards. 

The  fécond  Kind  of  Long  Birthvoort  is 
call’d  Ariftolochia  longa  altera^  or  Hiffanica^ 
the  other,  or  long  Sfanifo  Birthvoort.  This 
differs  from  the  former  only,  in  that  the 
Flower  is  not  fo  purplifh  within,  and  the 
Root  is  much  fhorter.  This  grows  plenti¬ 
fully  in  Sfain^  in  the  Kingdom  of  Valencia^ 
and  other  warm  Places  among  rhe  Vines,. 
Both  the  Round  and  Long  contain  a  great 
deal  of  Effential  Salt,  Oil,  and  Flegm  :  They 
all  refift  Poifon,  Peftilence,  and  the  Gan¬ 
grene  :  Both  Root  and  Leaf  are  ufeful  in  ex¬ 
ternal  Remedies.  Tht 
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The  third  Sort,  or  Species  of  Bhthwort,  is 
call’d  the  Saracen  'Birthvp^ort^  or  Clématite^  of 
which  there  are  two  Kinds,  Firft,  the  ^r;- 
flolochla  clematitis  reBa  :  This  bears  ftraighr, 
firm  Stalks  of  two  Foot  high,  where  there 
interchangeably  hang ,  upon  long  Stalks  or 
Tails,  Leaves  of  the  Figure  of  Ivy,  but  of 
a  pale  Green  :  The  Flowers  grow  in  great 
Numbers  upon  the  very  Necks  of  the  Leaves, 
like  the  former  Kinds,  but  lefs,  and  of  a  pale 
Yellow  Colour  :  The  Fruit,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  larger,  fill’d  with  a  black  flat  Seed  : 
The  Root  is  little,  fibrous,  winding  on  all 
Sides,  grey,  of  an  agreeable  Smell  enough, 
bitter  in  Tafle,  and  pungent.  This  Plant 
grows  in  the  Fields,  Woods,  Hedges,  or 
Lanes,  in  the  hot  Countries. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Ariflolochia  Cle¬ 
matitis  Serpens^  or  Altera  Hifpanica  :  It  bears 
a  fmall  Vine-like  Stem  ,  of  three  or  four 
Foot  high,  hollow,  winding,  and  clinging  to 
other  Shrubs  ,  or  neighbouring  Plants,  like 
the  Hop  or  Bindvoeed  :  The  Leaves  are  large, 
pointed,  green,  and  united  above,  and  pur¬ 
ple  and  white  underneath,  join’d  by  long 
Stalks  :  The  Flower  and  Fruit  are  like  the 
other  Clématite  ;  but  the  Flower  is  yellow, 
or  of  dark  Purple,  lin’d  within  with  a  fine 
Wool  :  The  Root  is  longilh,  and  compos’d 
of  many  ferpencine  Fibres,  of  a  pale  Colour, 
acrid  Tafle,  a  little  aftringenc,  but  not  grace¬ 
ful.  The  whole  Plant  is  fweec,  and  grows 
chiefly  in  Spain ^  in  Bufhes  in  the  Olive- 
Grounds. 

The  fourth  is  call’d  the  Small  Birtbwort, 
of  which  there  are  two  Sorts  ;  the  firft,  Ari- 
fiolochia  tenuis  ,  or  Ariflolochia  Polyrrhi:^os^ 
jive  piflolochia  Plinii^  it  being  the  belt  Purga¬ 
tive  to  aflifl  the  Birth,  or  bring  away  the 
After-Birch,  Diofeorides  reprefenting  it  to  be 
the  propereft  for  that  Purpofe.  This  is  the 
leaft  of  all  the  Birthworts  :  It  produces  feve- 
ral  fmail  Stalks,  or  Boughs,  which  fpread 
themfelves  up^n  the  Ground.  The  Leaves 
are  form’d  like  the  Ivy,  but  little  and  pale, 
faften’d  by  {lender  Tails  or  Stalks.,  The* 
Flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  other  Kinds, 
but  a  great  deal  fmaller,  fomecimes  black, 
fometimes  of  a  ycliowilh  Green  :  The  Fruit 
like  a  fmail  Pear,  The  Roots  are  very  fine, 
itringy,  jo;n’d  together  by  a  little  Head,  in 
Shape  of  a  Beard,  or  Head  of  Hair. 

The  fécond  Sort  of  liiis  is  call’d  Ariflolochia, 


or  Piflolochia  altera  :  It  bears  Vine -like 
Stalks,  of  a  Foot  in  height,  chat  have  corner’d, 
hollow,  pliant  Branches,  lying  on  the  Ground, 
hard  to  climb,  of  a  dark  Green  Colour  : 
The  Leaves  like  the  other  Sort,  but  (harper 
at  the  Ends,  cy’d  to  long  Stalks  :  The  Flow¬ 
er  and  Fruit  like  the  Long  Birthwort  ;  but 
the  Flower  is  not  of  fuch  a  brownifli  Red, 
and  the  Fruit  much  lefs:  The  Roots  are  fine, 
with  flender  Fibres,  fweet  fmeliing,  like  the 
former  Species,  and  grow  in  the  hot  Coun¬ 
tries.  All  the  Kinds  of  Birthvoort  are  deter- 
five  and  vulnerary,  good  to  provoke  Urine 
and  Swear,  to  attenuate  the  grofs  Humours, 
and  aflifl  Perfpiracion. 

27,  Of  Pellltory. 

JjEllitory  is  a  Root  of  a  moderate 
^  Length,  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Little  Pemet, 
Finger,  greyifii  without,  white  with¬ 
in,  futniih’d  with  fome  fmail  Fibres,  of  an 
acrid  burning  Tafle.  It  produces  little  green 
Leaves  ;  and  the  Flowers  of  a  Carnation 
Colour,  like  our  Daifies.  Chufe  fuch  as  is 
new,  well-fed,  dry,  difficult  to  break,  and  of 
a  Tafle  and  Colour  as  faid  before. 

The  Peliitorj  we  have,  is  brought,  by  Mar- 
fellies,  from  Tunis,  where  it  grows  com¬ 
mon  :  It  is  much  in  Ufe  for  eafing  the  Tooth- 
ach,  being  held  in  the  Mouth  ;  and  is  of  fe- 
veral  Ufes  in  Ph}fick.  The  Name  of  Pyre- 
thrum  is  taken  frc*m  its  burning  Quality* 
Some  will  have  it  to  come  from  Pynu,  King 
of  Epire,  who  firft  difeover’d  its  Ufe,  and 
from  whom  it  derives  its  Name. 

There  is  ftill  another  Sore  of  Pellitory^ 
which  the  Frewc/?  call  Alexander  s  Foot,  and  is 
the,  tufted  Pellltory  :  This  is  a  little  Root 
half  a  Foot  long,  of  a  brownifh  Grey  with¬ 
out,  and  white  within,  fomething  fibrous, 
the  Tops  of  which  are  a  fort  of  Spignel,  of 
an  acrid  biting  Tafle,  approaching  to  that 
of  Pellltory  ',  upon  which  Account  it  is  call’d 
Wild  Peliitory,  and  fovne  ufe  to  fell  it  for  true 
Pellltory  ;  but  it  is  cafy  to  diftinguifti*  this 
being  fmaller,  longer,  and  carry 'd  about  in 
Bundles.  The  Plant  and  Leaves  are  very 
little,  of  a  greenilk  Yellow;  and  the  Flow¬ 
ers  which  grow  in  Clufters  are-. of  a  pale 
Red.  This  is  brought  to  us  from  Holland 
and  other  Parts,  They  ufe  this,  as  well 
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as  the  other  Kind,  to  make  Vinegar  of  in 
France, 

Pyrethrum^  in  Englllh  PelUtory,  or 
Lemery,  the  Spitting  Root,  is  brought  dryM 
to  us  from  foreign  Countries;  but 
we  have  two  Sorts.  The  firft,  and  the  beft, 
is  in  long  Pieces,  about  the  Thicknefs  of 
one’s  Little  Finger,  round  and  wrinkled,  of 
a  grcyilh  Colour  without,  and  white  within, 
deck’d  with  a  few  Fibres,  of  an  acrid,  burn¬ 
ing  Tafte,  and  grows  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Tunis. 

The  Plant  which  bears  this,  is  call’d  Pyre- 
thrum  Flore  Bellidls^  the  Pellitory  with  the 
Daify  Flower.  Thefe  Leaves  are  flafh’d  like 
thofe  of  the  Fennil,  but  much  lefs,  and  green, 
refembling  thofe  of  the  Carrot  ;  They  rife 
from  fmall  Stalks,  which,  on  their  Tops, 
fupport  large  radiant  Flowers,  of  a  Carnation 
Colour,  like  the  Daify  :  After  them  fucceed 
fmall  oblong  Seeds. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  a  long  Root  about  half 
a  Foot  high,  much  lefs  than  the  former,  of  a 
brownifli  Grey  without,  white  within, furnilh’d 
with  Fibres.  This  Root  has  an  acrid,  burning 
Tafte,  like  the  former,  and  is  brought  to  us 
in  Bundles  from  Holland.  Some  call  it  JT^lld 
PeHltory.  The  Plant  which  it  bears,  is  call’d 
Pyrethrum  ZJmhelliferum^  and  by  the  French 
Alexander  s  Foot.  It  grows  a  Foot  high.  T  he 
Leaves  are  fmall,  cut  fine  as  the  other  Pellitory^ 
but  of  a  yellowifh  Green.  The  Flowers  grow 
on  the  Tops,  difpos’d  in  Clufters,  of  a  pale 
Red.  Both  the  Sorts  of  Pellitory  contain  a 
great  deal  of  acrid  Sait  and  Oil,  but  the  firft 
is  more  powerful  than  the  fécond.  There  is 
alfo  â  Pfeudopyrethrum,  which  is  call’d 
mica^  or  Snee^evoort^  which  grows  in  Mea¬ 
dows,  or  untiU’d  Grounds,  whofe  Roots  are 
chiefly  kept  in  the  Shops:  Being  hot  and  dry, 
it  is  inciding,  attenuating, -and  violently  fu- 
dorifick  ;  us’d  chiefly  againft  vifeous  Flegm 
in  the  Lungs,  which  it  expells  by  Spitting 
and  Urine  :  It  is  good  againft  moft  Difeafes 
of  the  Brain  and  Nerves  ;  expells  Wind, 
and  prevails  againft  Apoplexies,  Lethargies, 
Vertigo’s,  Palfies,  benum’d  Members,  Cho- 
licks  :  It  ftimulates  the  Fibres,  and  is  faid  to 
cure  Qiiartan  Agues.  A  Gargle  of  it  cures 
the  Thrufi],  and  cold  Rheums  in  the  Teeth 
■or  Gums,. 


28.  0/ White  and  Red  Behen,  or  Ben. 

*  I  'HE  FHioitc  Bm  is  a  Root  like  the 
■*-  Pellitory v^/ithouc,  and  fome-  ^ 
thing  whiter  within;  the  Tafte  rdmoft  infipid, 
but  being  held  long  in  the  Mouth,  it  leaves  a 
Bicternefs  difagreeabje  enough.  This  Root  is 
brought  to  us  from  the  fame  Places  that  the 
P^d  Ben',  and  the  Leaves  are  much  the  fame, 
except  that  this  has,  at  the  Bottom  of  each 
Leaf,  four  fmall  ones  of  the  I’ame  Form  and 
Colour,  that  grow  oppofite  to  each  ;  in  the 
middle  of  which  rifes  a  high  Stalk,  adorn’d 
with  fome  few  Leaves,  and  a  budding  Flow¬ 
er  full  of  Scales,  which,  when  blown,  pro¬ 
duces  a  little  yellow  Flower.  Chufe  your 
Root  plump,  not  rotten,  or  eafy  to  break, 
but  the  frelheft  you  can  poflibly  get.  It  is 
appropriated  to  the  fame  Intentions  with  the 
Bed  Ben. 

The  Bed  Ben  is  a  Root  brought  to  us  cut  m> 
Pieces  like  Jalap,  from  Mount  Libanus,  and“ 
other  Places  of  Syria,  which,  ftanding  in  the 
Ground,  is  of  the  Shape  of  a  large  Parfnip,, 
deck’d"  with  Fibres,  of  a  brown  Colour  out¬ 
wardly,  and  red  within  ;  from  whence  arifes 
green  long  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  Beet  or 
PVinter-green.  For  this  Reafon,  fome  will 
have  it,  that  there  is  another  Species,  from 
the  midft  of  which  grow  Stalks  adorn’d  with 
red  Flowers,  which  are  ranged  two  and  two 
together,  after  the  manner  of  Jamaica  Pep^ 
per.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  dry,  of  a  high  Colour, 
aftringenr,  aromatick,  and  new  as  it  can  be. 
There  are  fome  ufe  it  in  Phyficlc  ;  but  thofe 
do  ir  more  for  its  Scarcenefs  than  any  Sci;- 
vice,  the  Roots  of  Angelica,  ^edoary,  Borrage, 
and  Buglofs,  fupplying  its  Place.  It  is  rec¬ 
kon’d  cordial,  and  a  Refiftcr  of  Poifon. 


29.  0/Orcanette. 


^Bcanette  is  a  Root  of  a  moderate 

Size  and  Length,  of  a  deep  red  Pomet>,. 
Colour  on  the  Out*  fide,  and  white 
within,  which  produces  green  rough  Leaves, 
like  the  Buglofs  :  For  this  Reafon  fome  call, 
it  Wild  Buglofs  :  In  the  Middle  of  which  arifes 
a  ftraight  Stalk,  adorn’d  with  little  Leaves, 
and  the  Flowers,  by  Buds,  in  Form  of  a. 

Star, 
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Star,  of  a  faint  pale  Blue.  Chufe  your  Or- 
canette  new,  pliant,  but  yet  of  a  deep  red 
without,  white  within,  with  little  blue  Heads, 
and  which,  being  rubb’d  a  little,  wet  ot 
dry,  upon  the  Nail,  or  on  the  Hand,  makes 
.  Û' beautiful  ^er;«r7/o«. 

As  the  Colour  of  the  faid  Root  lies  in  the 
Superficies,  thofe  who  ufe  it  for  colouring  of 
their  Wax,  Ointment,  or  Oils,  prefer  the 
fmall  to  the  grofs  ;  and  if  it  is  clean,  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  very  fine  Red.  The  Orcanette  gxQMVs 
in  Provence  :  From  thence  it  is  brought  to 
ns,  by  the  Wav  of  Mar/ei/les,  and  Nifmes 
in  Languedoc.  This  Root  is  very  ufefiil  in 
Phyfick,  as  well  as  for  the  Purpofes  afore- 
faid . 

There  is  another  Orcanette  of  the  Levant^ 
or  Conflantinopie^  which  is  a  Root  of  a  fur- 
prizing  Nature,  as  well  from  its  Size  and 
Thicknefs,  which  grows  fomctimes  larger 
than  the  Arm,  which  looks,  in  Appearance, 
to  be  nothing  but  a  Mafs  of  large  long 
^Leaves,  iwifted  like  a  Roll  of  Tobacco 
which,  by  the  Variety  of  its  Colours,  at  the 
fir  ft  being  of  an  obfeure  Red,  which  is  fuc- 
ceeded,  in  time,  with  a  very  fine  Violet- 
•  '  Colour  ;  at  the  Top  of  which  is  produc’d 
a  kind  of  Rottennefs  or  Decay,  white  and 
”  blueifh,  which  is,  as  it  were,  its  Flower, 
In  the  middle  of  the  faid  Root  is  found  a 
Heart,  which  is  a  little  Bark,  thin  and 
long,  like  Cinnamon,  of  a  very  fine  Red 
without,  and  White  within.  This  Orcanette 
is  of  very  little  Ufe,  but  yet  gives  a  better 
-.Colour  than  the  common. 

yinebnfa  pimiceis  floribuj,  or 
Lemerjf.  gloffum  radlcc  rubra,  five  Anchufa 
vidgatior,  by  Tournefort  •  in  French, 
Orcanette,  is  a  Species  of  Buglofs,  or  a  Plant 
vvhich  bears  feverai  vSralks  above  a  Foot 
high  bending  to  the  Ground.  The  Leaves 
are  like  thole  of  the  H^ild  Bug/ofis  :  The 
Flowers  grow  on  the  Top  of  the  Branches^ 
and,  when  they  fall,  are  lucceeded  by  Cups, 
which  contain  Seeds  ftiap’d  like  a  Viper’s 
Head,  of  an  Afh-Coloiir  :  The  Root  is  an 
Inch  thick  :  The  Bark  is  red,  and  whitilh 
towards  the  Heart.  This  Plant  grows  in 
fiandy  Places  in  La^iguedoc  and  Provence. 
"i  he  Root  is  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  to  be  fit  for 
the  Druggift’s  Uie  :  It  makes  a  good  Dye 
for  Pomatums,  and  the  like  ;  and"^  yields  a 
grtat  deal  of  Oil,  with  a  little  Salt  :  It  is 


^ftringent,  ftops  Fluxes  of  the  Belly,  being 
made  into  a  Decodlion.  They  ufe  it  out¬ 
wardly  for  deterging,  and  drying  up  of  old 
Ulcers. 

We  have  brought  to _us  oftentimes,  from 
the  Levant,  a  kind  of  Orcanette,  call’d  0rc4- 
nette  of  Confiantinople^  This  is  a  Sort  of 
Root  as  thick  and  large  as  a  Man’s  Arm, 
but  of  a  particular  Shape  ;  for  it  produces 
a  Mafs  of  large  Leaves,  twifted  like  a  To- 
bacco-BpIl  :  In  Appearance,  the  whole  looks 
as  if  it  was  artificial. 


30.  Of  Madden 

'^HE  Madder,  which  is  call’d  /(«- 

bia  tinïlorum,  is  the  Root  of  a  Pomet, 
Plant  well  known.  ’Tis  of  this 
Root  the  Dutch  make  fuch  great  Advantages, 
by  the  Quantity  of  Madder  they  fell  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Countries,  and  throughout  France. 

The  Madder  comes  to  us  after  three  man¬ 
ner  of  Ways,  which  we  diftinguifh  by  the 
Names,  Madder  in  the  Branch,  Madder  in  the 
Bundle,  and  unbundled.  The  firft  Sort 

is  brought  to  us  in  the  Root  juft  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  Ground,  without  any  other  Pre¬ 
paration  than  that  of  being  dry’d.  The  fé¬ 
cond  Sort  is  that  of  the  Bunch  Madder,  or 
fuch  as  is  made  into  Bundles  j  which  is  Mad¬ 
der  in  Branch  firft  freed  from  the  Bark  and 
the  Heart,  and  ground  by  a  Mill  into  a  grofs 
Powder,  as  we  buy  it.  The  third  Sort  is 
the  Madder  unbundled,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
Branch’d  Madder  ground  to  Powder.  But 
the  Bunch’d  Madder,  or  that  in  Bundles,  is 
the  beft  ;  which,  for  its  Excellency,  when 
it  is  frelh,  is  made  into  Bales,  or  put  up  in 
Casks  ;  of  a  pale  Red,  but  as  it  grows  older, 
encrcaics  its  Colour  to  a  fine  Red.  That  of 
Zealand  is  efteem’d  the  beft  for  the  Dyer’s 
Ufe. 

Madder  is  a  Plant  whereof  there  j 
are  two  Sorts  ;  one  call’d  BubîaTîn- 
^oriim  according  to  Tournefort  ',five  Bor- 

tenfis,  according  to  Parfilnfon,  that  is,  the  Gar¬ 
den  or  Cultivated  Madder:  The  other  is  Bubia 
Syhefiris,  or  Erratica.  The  firft  Kind  bears 
long  four-fqunr’d  Stalks,  knotty  and  rough, 
from  w^hence  Ihooc  out  at  every  Joint  five  or 
fix  oblong  narrow  Leaves,  which  furround  the 
Stalk  in  the  Shape  of  a  Scar  or  Wheel.  The 
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Flowers  grow  on  the  Tops  of  the  Branches, 
faften’d  by  little  S«ems  :  They  are  in  final! 
Cups,  cut  into  five  or  fix  Parts,  difpos’d  like 
a  Star,  of  a  yellow  greenifli  Colour  ;  and 
when  the  Flower  is  gone,  the  Cup  brings 
forth  a  Fruit  of  two  black  Berries,  ty’d  to¬ 
gether,  full  of  Juice  ;  each  of  which  con¬ 
tains  a  Seed  almoft  round  ,  enclos’d  in  a 
Membrane  or  Pellicle.  The  Roots  are  nume¬ 
rous,  long,  and  divided  into  feveral  Branches; 
about  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Goofe-Quill,  red 
throughout,  woody  ,  and  of  an  aftringent 
Tafte.  They  cultivate  this  Plant  in  rich 
Ground,  in  many  Parrs  Europe,  and  gather 
the  Root  in  May  and  Ju7ie,  to  dry  it  for  keep¬ 
ing  and  Tranfporcation. 

The  fécond  Sort,  call’d  E^ihîa  Erratîca,  or 
iVlld  Madder,  is  much  lefs,  and  rougher  than 
the  former  :  The  Flowers  are  fmall  and  yel¬ 
low  :  It  bears  the  Fruit  in  Summer  and  Au¬ 
tumn,  which  lafts  the  fame  in  Winter.  It 
grows  in  the  Hedges  about  Montpelier  ;  and 
the  Root  is  only  us’d  in  Phyfick,  efpecially 
the  Garden  Kind  :  It  contains  a  good  deal 
of  ElTential  Salt  and  Oil.  Both  the  Sorts 
are  aperitive  by  Urine,  and  a  little  aftringent 
for  the  Belly  :  They  provoke  the  Terms, 
open  ObftriKftions,  and  are  us’d  fuccefsfully 
in  the  Jaundice,  and  may  be  given  in  Powder, 
Tintftare,  or  Decoétion,  to  the  Purpofes 
aforefaid. 

^r.  0/ Salfaparilla. 

Vomet,  CAlfaparilla  is  the  long  Filaments, 
^  or  fibrous  Parts  of  a  Root,  the 
Plant  whereof  runs  upon  Walls,  Hedges, 
Trees,  ^c,  with  long,  ftrair,  pointed  Leaves, 
of  a  green  Colour,  fill’d  with  crois  Strings 
or  Fibres  :  Ac  the  Bottom  of  the  Leaves 
grow  little  Filaments,  like  Hands  to  catch 
hold  of  Trees,  juft  as  the  Virgin  Vine  does  : 
On  the  Tops  of  the  Branches  arife  little 
white  Flowers ,  like  Stars  ,  from  whence 
comes  fmall  red  Fruit,  of  a  ftiarpilh  Tafte. 
This  Plant  grows  plentifully  in  New  Spain, 
and  in  Peru,  the  Eaft-Indies  as  well  as  the 
Vi^efl,  and  delights  exceedingly  in  wet  and 
marlhy  Grounds. 

Some  will  needs  have  it,  that  this  Salfapa^ 
rilla  is  the  fame  Plant  which  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  France,  and  call’d  Smilax  afpera  ma» 


jor,^  the  large  prickly  Bindweed,  or  Smilax, 
as  it  is  call’d  fometimes,  from  the  Name  of 
a  Child,  which  Ovid,  in  his  Metamorploofes, 
fays  was  chang’d  into  this  Plant.  There  are 
two  Sorts  of  Salfaparilla  fold,  the  Indian 
Salfaparilla  of  Spain,  and  the  bigger  Salfapa» 
pilla  of  Mariprnan,  or  Marahan.  The  fineft 
and  beft  of  the  two,  is  that  of  Spain,  which 
has  long  ftrisgy  Roots,  the  Thicknefs  of  a 
Goofe-Quill,  greyilh  without ,  and  white 
within,  attended  with  two  Streaks,  rcddilh 
within,  eafy  to  break  in  two,  and  when  it 
is  broke,  is  free  from  being  worm-eaten  ; 
and,  being  boil’d,  tinges  the  Water  of  a 
reddilh  Colour.  Rejecft  fuch  as  is  moift,  ex- 
treamly  fmall,  full  of  Fibres  ;  and  likewife 
a  Sort  of  Salfaparilla  from  Holland,  in  little 
Bunches,  cut  at  both  Ends.  Some  will  have 
it  that  the  Salfaparilla,  reddilh  on  the  Ouc- 
lide,  and  ty’d  up  in  long  Bunches,  which 
comes  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles,  is  not  fo 
good  as  the  other  ;  but,  for  my  Part,  1  can 
affirm,  I  never  could  find  any  Difference  be¬ 
twixt  that  and  the  true  Spanife  Salfaparilla  : 
Yet  the  large  Bnflard  Salfaparilla,  or  that  of 
Marignan,  ought  abfolutely  to  be  rejedred, 
which  fome  call  falfely  Mufcovy  Salfaparilla, 
which  is  fitter  for  lighting  of  Fires,  than  to 
be  us’d  in  Phyfick.  The  Ufe  of  this  Root  is 
much  for  Ptifans,  or  Diet-drinks,  for  curing 
the  Venereal  Difeafe,  and  making  fuch  lean 
as  are  coo  fat. 

Sarfaparilla,  or  Salfaparilla,  is  a  , 
very  long  Root,  like  a  fmall  Cord, 
which  is  brought  from  New  Spain  in  Collars, 
or  long  Bundles  of  fibrous  Branches,  the  thick¬ 
nefs  of  a  Writing  Quill.  This  is  the  Smilax, 
or  Bindweed,  call’d  Smilax  Afpera  Peruana,  five 
Salfaparilla.  The  Stalk  is  long,  ferpentine, 
wooddy,  prickly,  yielding  and  climbing  like 
the  Vine,  upon  every  Shrub  or  Tree.  The 
Flowers,  which  are  of  a  white  Colour,  at 
laft  produce  Berries,  which  are  round  and 
flelhy  like  fmall  Cherries,  green  at  firft,  a 
little  reddilh,  and  at  laft  black,  which  con¬ 
tain  in  them  one  or  two  ftony  Nuts,  of  a 
whitilh  Yellow,  in  which  is  a  Seed,  or  white 
hard  Almond.  The  beft  Salfaparilla  is  that 
which  is  round,  full,  apt  to  break,  when  bene 
together,  mealy,  and  white  within  ;  that  which 
is  Ihrivell’d,  lean,  tough,  and  not  mealy,  being 
nothing  near  fo  good.  There  is  fome  which 
comes  from  Jamaica,  and  other  Parts,  but 
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that  is  tough,  not  mealy»  and  fo  not  of  equal 
Value  with  the  Spanijh,  Our  Merchants 
bring  another  Sort,  vihich  they  call  Marignm 
Salfap4rilla,  which  is  larger  and  grolTer  than 
that  of  Peru,  and  nothing  nigh  fo  good.  It 
is  call’d  SarfapariHa,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
fay,  in  the  Indian  Tongue,  A  Plant  made  up 
of  the  Vine  and  Bramble,  This  Root  is  fu- 
clorifick,  alexipharmack,  and  a*  great  Alcali. 
1rs  chief  Ufe  is  againft  the  French* Pox  and 
its  Symptoms,  the  KingVEvil,  Rheumatifms, 
Catarrhs,  Gouts,  and  all  Difeafes  proceed* 
ing  from  them  ,  taken  in  Powder  from  a 
Dram  to  two  Drams. 

32.  Of  Squills. 

Bomet»  '^HE  Squill,  which  is  very  com- 

monly  call’d  the  Sea^Onion^  or 
Sea-Leek,  is  a  knotty  crumpled  Root,  red- 
difii  without  and  within  ;  which,  from  the 
Ground,  fends  forth  climbing  Stalks ,  the 
Length  of  other  Shrubs^  from  whence  grow 
large  green  Leaves,  in  the  Shape  of  a  Heart  ; 
and  the  Stalk  is  furniih’d  all  along  with  little 
Prickles  like  Thorns. 

The  Squill  which  we  fell,  is  brought  to  us 
from  lèverai  Parts  of  the  Eafl-Indies  and 
China,  both  by  the  Way  of  Holland,  England^ 
and  M.irfeilles,  juft  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
Ground,  but  only  freeing  it  from  the  firft 
Skin, cleaning  and  picking  off  the  Extremities, 
ÎO  make  it  fell  the  better. 

Chufe  fuch  as  is  plump,  found ,  freOi,  and 
full  of  Juice  ;  this  being  a  bulbous  Root, 
rake  care  it  be  clean,  free  from  Worms^ 
cleans’d  from  the  outward  Skin,  and  of  a 
red  Colour.  The  Squill  is  much  in  Ufe  to 
make  ludorifick  Ptifans,  and  is  employ’d  to 
that  Purpofe  with  Sa'faparilla  ;  and,  ’tis  faid 
by  feme,  the  one  is  ufelefs  without  the  other. 

There  grows  in  the  Iflands  of  the  Antilles, 
a  large  Root,  which  fome  affit  m  to  be  the 
true  Squill  ;  but  as  that  is  not  yet  confirm’d, 
Î  fiiall  refer  the  Reader  to  a  Book  of  the  Re¬ 
verend  Father  du  Tertre,  who  has  made  a 
fine  and  large  Defeription  thereof  5  but  as 
that  Account  has  no  Relation  to  our  Bufinefs, 
îi  do  not  think  it  proper  to  lay  more  of  it. 

Scilla,  In  Englifh  the  Squill,  is 
Lemery  ,  a  Kind  ot  Qrnithogalum .,  Dog’s- 
Onion,  or  a  Plant  whereof  there 
lire, two  Species  :  The  firft,  is  call’d,  by  Bau-^ 


hinus,  Scilla  rubra  magna  vulgaris,  the  great 
common  red  Squill  ;  and,  by  Mr.  Tourne  for 
Ornithogalum  maritimum,  feu  Scilla  radice  ru-> 
bra,  the  Sea-Onion,  or  Squill  with  the  red 
Root.  It  bears  Leaves  above  a  Foot  long,  a 
Hand’s  breadth,  flelhy,  very  green,  fill’d  with 
a  clammy  bitter  Juice,  which  rifes  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Stalk,  which  is  a  Foot  and 
half  high,  bearing  on  the  Top  round  Flow¬ 
ers,  compos’d  of  fix  white  Leaves  ;  which, 
when  drop’d,  are  fucceeded  by  Fruit  made 
up  of  three  Corners,  and  divided  within  into 
three  Apartments  fill’d  with  black  Seeds.  The 
Root  is  an  Onion,  or  large  Bulb,  as  big  as 
a  Child’s  Head,  compos’d  of  thick  Laminœ^ 
which  are  red,  fucculent,  and  vifeous. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  the  Scilla  minor 
or  Ornithogalum  maritimum,  feu  Scilla  radice  ' 
alba,  by  Tournefort,  This  difiers  from  the 
former,  in  that  the  Leaves  are  not  fo  large, 
and  the  Root  is  much  lefs,  of  a  white  Co¬ 
lour,  and  not  fo  common.  The  Squills  grow 
in  Tandy  Places  near  the  Sea,  in  Spain,  Por» 
tugal,  Sicily^  and  Normandy  ;  They  are  brought 
to  us  of  all  Sizes.  We  chufe  the  neweft,  of 
a  moderate  Size,  well  cured,  well  led,  ga¬ 
ther’d  in  the  Month  of  June,  plump,  found, 
and  lull  of  a  bitter,  acrid,  clammy  Juice^ 
which  yields  a  great  deal  of  Eflential  Salt,; 
Oil,  andFlegm,  with  fome  Earth.  They  are 
incifive  attenuating,  deterfiye,  aperitive  ;  re- 
fift  Putrefatftion ,  provoke  Urine  and  the 
Terms  :  Internally,  they  are  us’d  in  De- 
codfions,  or  Subftance  ;  and,  externally,  to 
Scabs,  Boils,  and  the  like. 

33.  Of  Azarum,  or  Wild  Spiknard, 

’HIS  Root,  commonly  call’d  C4- 
baret,  or-Wild  Spikpard,  grows  PomeK 
very  frequently  in  moft  Parts  of  the 
Levant,  in  Canada,  and  likewile  in  France 
all  about  Lyons,  from  whence  comes  almoft 
all  we  fell  now.  This  Root,  when  in  the 
Earth,  fends  forth  Stalks,  on  the  Tops  of 
which  grow  green  thick  Leaves,  like  a  Man’s 
Ear,  and  the  Flower  in  Buds,  as  the  Rofe, 
and  of  a  redd  ilk  Colour. 

Chufe  the  true  Spikpard  from  the  Levant, 
if  you  can  poflibly  get  it,  and  fuch  Roots  as: 
are  the  moft  beautiful,  not  fibrous  or  broken, 
but  of  a  grey  Colour  on  the  Out* fide,  and 
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whire  within  of  a  penetrating,  quick  Smell, 
and  of  an  acrid  Tafte,  attended  with  a  little 
jSitrerncfs.  Take  care  that  you  do  not  take 
the  A:{^rina^  or  fmall  Sfi^nard  for  it,  which  is 
brought  to  us  from  Burgundy^  and  may  be 
ealily  diftinguifli’d,  in  that  the  AT^artim  has 
grey  Roots,  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Writing- 
Pen  ;  and  the  A^arinn  has  many  little  black 
dry’d  Roots,  full  of  Strings,  or  Filaments, 
which  is  fufficient  enough  to  know  it  from 
the  other. 

The  Spihtard  is  very  little  us’d  in  Phy- 
fick  ;  but  the  moft  confiderable  Importance 
this  is  of,  is  to  mix  with  Starch,  and  the 
like,  in  order  to  make  Powder  for  the  Hair, 
about  one  Ounce  of  this  being  put  to  two  ; 
and  the  fame  is  very  proper  for  the  Cure  of 
the  Farcy,  and  other  Difeafes  of  that  kind. 
It  is  obfcrvable  that  the  A:(arum  is  a  Plant, 
whofeRoot  is  aim  oft  cut  clofe  by  the  Ground, 
that  is  to  fay,  it  enters  it  very  Ihallow  ;  but 
the  Root  fpreads  about  a  Foot  in  the  Earth, 
after  the  Nature  of  round  Sowbread,  of  a  yel¬ 
low  Colour  without,  and  white  within  ; 
which,  if  fqneez’d,  affords  a  Milk,  which 
burns  like  Fire.  I  was  willing  to  take  No¬ 
tice  of  this  Thing,  becaufe  fome  People  will 
have  it  that  No-body  knows  this  Plant,  or 
have  ever  writ  about  it. 

A:{arum,  or  Afarum,  Wild  Sfikr 
Lemery,  nard,  is  a  fmall  Plant  which  bears 
its  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Ground- 
Iv'y,  but  fmaller,  rounder,  tenderer,  fmooth, 
and  of  a  fhining  Green,  faften’d  upon  long 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  near  the  Root, 
fupported  upon  (hort  Stems,  which  arife  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  : 
Each  of  the  Flowers  has  five  or  fix  Purple 
Supporters ,  which  raife  up  the  hollow  of 
the  Cup,  that  is  divided  commonly  into 
three  Parts.  When  the  Flower  is  gone,  a 
Fruit  follows  in  the  Cup,  which  is  cut  into 
fix  Parts,  and  divided  each  lengchway  into 
fix  Lodgings*  which  contain  in  them  little, 
longifli,  brown  Seeds,  full  of  a  white  Sub- 
ftance,  whofe  Tafte  is  fomething  acrid.  The 
Roots  are  clofe  by  the  Ground,  fmall  corner’d, 
creeping,  knotty,  crooked ,  and  ftringy.  This 
Plant  grows  upon  the  Mountains,  and  in  the 
Gardens,  or  ftiady  Places;  and  the  Leaves 
continue  green  all  the  Year  :  It  purges 
fwectly, upwards  and  downwards;  is  aperitive, 
and  opens  Obftruâions.  The  Dofe  is  from 


about  half  a  Dram  to  two  in  Infufion,  and 
about  half  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram  in  Powder  : 
It  is  likewife  us’d  in  feveral  Compofitions, 
where  it  does  not  vomit  at  all,  becaufe  it  is 
mix’d  but  in  fmall  Quantities,  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  other  Ingredients. 

34.  0/ Liquorice, 

T^HE  Liquorice,  which  the  Latins 

have  call’d  Glychirris^ajiquiritia,  Pomet, 
padix  dnlcis,  is  a  Plant  which  has 
clammy  Leaves,  that  are  green,  fhining,  and 
half  round  ;  the  Flowers  like  thofe  of  Hya^ 
cinthy  of  a  Purple  Colour  ;  from  whence 
come  che  Husks,  which  make,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  a  round  Ball,  wherein  the  Seed  is  con¬ 
tain’d. 

The  Liquorice  fold  at  Paris,  is  brought 
thither,  by  Bales,  from  feveral  Parcs  of  Spain, 
but  chiefly  from  Bayonne  and  Saragojfa  Side 
of  the  Country,  where  that  Plant  grows  in 
abundance.  Chufe  your  Liquorice  frefh,  of 
about  two  Inches  thick,  reddifh  without,  of  a 
Gold  Colour  within,  eafy  to  cut,  and  of  a 
fweet  agreeable  Tafte  :  That  of  Saragojfa  is 
the  beft,  and  is  to  be  prefer’d  to  that  of 
Bayonne,  v^hUch  is  greyifli  without, lefs,  earthy, 
and  of  little  Efteem.  As  to  dry  or  powder’d 
Liquorice,  chufe  fuch  as  is  yellow  and  dry, 
and  take  care  to  avoid  that  which  comes  loofe, 
and  is  not  brought  in  Bags  or  Bales,  which  is 
commonly  black,  fpoil’d,  and  of  no  Virtue. 
The  Ufe  of  Liquorice  is  too  well  known  to 
be  particular  in  that  :  I  lhall  only  give  you 
a  Receipt,  which  is  excellent  for  Horfes  that 
are  ftüfF’d  up,  and  have  a  Difficulty  of  Refpi- 
ration.  Take  Powder  of  Liquorice,  and 
Flowers  of  Brimftone,  of  each  equal  Parts  ; 
mix  them,  and  give  from  two  Ounces  to 
four,  according  to  the  Size  of  the  Horfe, 
twice  a  Day,  This  is  a  good  Medicine  to 
cure  broken-winded  Horfes,  taken  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  ;  or  for  Ihort-winded  or  purfy  Horfes^ 
when  the  Malady  is  confirm’d. 

Of  Black  Liquorice  Juice: 

Make  of  Liquorice  and  warm  Water,  a 
ftrong  yellow  Tintfture,  which  afterwards  is 
to  be  evaporated  over  the  Fire,  to  a  foiid 
Confiftence,  till  it  becomes  black,  and  is 
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what  we  call  Black,  Liquorice  Juice,  which 
comes  to  u§  ready  made  from  Holland^  Spain^ 
and  Marferlles^  in  Cakes  of  different  Sizes, 
which  fometimes  weigh  four  Ounces ,  or 
half  a  Pound.  The  Liquorice  Juice  which 
has  the  moft  Virtue,  is  black  without,  and 
of  a  Hu'ning  Blacknefs  within,  eafy  to  break, 
and  of  a  grateful  Tafte  enough,  but  rejed: 
fuch  as  is  foft,  reddifli,  and,  when  broke,  is 
ftony,  and  has  a  burnt  Tafte.  The  Juice  is 
very  ufeful  to  cure  thofe  who  are  affliéfed 
with  Fluxes  of  Rheum,  Coughs,  Afthmas, 
chewing  it  in  the  Mouth  like  Tobacco^ 
and  diflblving  it  in  any  convenient  Liquor. 
We  fell  befides,  other  Kinds  of  Liquorice 
Juices,  as  thofe  of  Blois ^  both  white  and 
yellow,  and  thofe  of  Bj^eims  or  of  Paris^ 
which  are  cut  into  flat  Paftiles.  The  Juice 
of  white  Liquorice  made  at  Paris^  is  a  Com- 
poficion  of  Liquorice  Powder,  Sugar,  Al¬ 
monds,  and  Orrice  Powder  ;  but  as  there  are 
various  Methods  of  making  up  thefe  kind  of 
Lozenges,  either  with  Gums,  Sugars,  and 
Variety  of  Druggs,  I  (hall  pafs  them  by,  and 
only  fay,  that  I  think  the  black  Juice,  fingly, 
to  have  more  Virtue  than  any  of  the  Com- 
pofitions. 

There  are  feveral  other  Roots  fold  in  the 
Shops,  befides  wljat  I  have  mention’d,  which 
grow  in  the  Gardens,  and  other  Places  about 
Paris^  as  the  Enula  Campana  ;  the  Pœony^ 
Male  and  Female  ;  the  great  and  leffer  Arum^ 
or  Wak^  i{obin  5  the  large  and  fmall  Dragon^ 
mrt  ;  the  Cyclamen,  or  Sow- bread  ;  the  Dog- 
grafs^  or  Quickrgrafs  ;  and  feveral  others, 
which  the  Herb-fellers  furnifh  us  with ,  as 
we  have  Occafion. 

Glycirrhifa  vulgaris,  or,  accord- 
Lemery,  ing  to.  Lournefort,  the  Glycbyrrlfa  fill- 
quofa,vel  Germanica.  This  is  a  Plant 
which  bears  feveral  Stalks  three  or  four  Foot 
high  :  The  Leaves  are  longilh,  vifcous,  green, 
ftiining,  difpos’d  into  Wings  like  the  Oak, 
or  the  Acacia,  ranged  in  Pairs  along  the  Side, 
terminating  in  a  ftngle  Leaf,  of  a  fmarc  Tafte, 
fending  to  an  acrid  :  The  Flowers  are  of 
the  leguminous  kind  ,  and  purple-colour’d, 
fucceeded  by  fhori  Husks,  which  cnclofe  Seeds 
that  are  ordinarily  of  the  Shî?pe  of  a  little  Kid¬ 
ney.  The  Roots  are  large  and  long,  dividing 
ihemfelves  in.o  feveral  Bra::ches,  lcme  as  thick 
ts  one’s  Thumb,  and  others  as  the  Finger. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Liquorifh  which 


is  calld,  Glycyrrhifa  Echlnata^  or  Glycprhtfa 
capite  Echinato,  the  prickly  Liquorifh,  or 
that  with  the  Chefnut  Head:  It  bears  its 
Branches  a  Man’s  Height,  carrying  long 
Leaves,  (harp  at  the  Ends,  and  made  like  the 
Maftick  Tree,  green,  a  little  glutinous,  and 
difpos’d  as  the  former  Species.  The  Flowers 
are  fmall,  bluifh  ;  after  which  grow  Fruit 
compos’d  of  feveral  Husks,  which  are  longifh 
and  briftled  at  the  Points,  ftanding  one  a- 
gainft  another,  and  join’d  together  almoft  at 
the  Bottom.  The  Roots  are  long,  and  as  thick 
as  an  Arm,  growing  ftraighc  in  the  Ground, 
without  any  Divifion  at  all  :  This  grows 
chiefly  in  Italy,  and  is  of  no  kind  of  ufe,  be- 
caufe  the  other  Sort  is  fo  much  the  better 
both  in  Tafte  and  Virtue. 

Liquorifh  is  brought  to  us  out  of  Spain, 
and  many  other  Countries  of  Europe  ,  but 
the  beft  is  that  W'hich  grows  in  England  : 
The  beft  is  large,  thick,  fubftantial,  and  of 
a  good  Length,  being  of  a  brightifh  Yellow 
within  "Th^Spanifh  is  much  like  the  EjigliJh, 
fave  that  it  dries  fafter,  and  is  more  wrink¬ 
led  in  its  Bark.  That  which  comes  from 
Brandenburg!}  is  a  good  Kind,  and  being  dried 
will  keep  good  two  Years  :  It  is  one  of  the 
beft  Peàorals  in  the  World,  opens  Obftru- 
(ftions  of  the  Breaft  and  Lungs  ;  eafeth 
Griping  of  the  Bowels  and  Cholick,  and  is 
good  to  mix  with  Catharticks.  It  cures  Ul¬ 
cers  of  Kidnies  and  Blader,  allays  Sharpnefs 
of  Urine  and  pifling  of  Blood  ;  is  Angularly 
ufeful  againft  Coughs ,  Colds,  Afthma’s , 
Wheezing ,  Difficulty  of  Breathing ,  and 
ocher  Difeafes  of  thofe  Parts., 

3  y.  Of  the  true  Aromatick  Reed. 

Pomet.  X  he  true  Acorns,  which  is  im- 
properly  call’d  Calamus  Aroma- 
tiens,  is  a  Reed  or  knotty  Root,  reddifh 
without,  and  white  within,  adorn’d  with 
long  Filaments,  or  fibrous  Strings,  of  a  light 
Subftance,.  and  eafily  fubjed  to  worm-eat  : 
There  come  from  the  faid  Root  green  Leaves, 
long  and  ftraighc  ;  and  the  Fruit  about  three 
Inches  long,  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of  long 
Pepper. 

Chufc  your  Acorus  new,  well  fed,  cleaned 
from  the  Fibres,  hard  to  break,  of  an  scrid 
Tafte,  accompanied  with  an  agreeable  Bit- 

ternefs^ 
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ternefs,  of  a  fweet  Smell,  and  very  aroma- 
lick  ;  tis  for  this  Reafon  ic  is  more  known 
by  the  Name  of  Calamus  Aromaticus^  tho* 
altogether  improper,  than  that  of  the  Acorus, 
This  Root,  which  is  commonly  of  the 
Thicknefs  of  a  little  Finger,  and  about  half 
a  Foot  long,  is  brought  to  us  from  feveral 
Parcs  of  Poland  and  of  Tartary  ;  and  likewife 
from  the  Ille  of  ^ava,  where  ic  is  call’d  D/- 
ringo.  The  Acorus  is  of  fome  fmall  Ufe  in 
Phyfick,  and  is  one  of  the  Ingredients  of  the 
Treacle ,  without  any  other  Preparation 
but  being  well  pick’d  and  clean’d,  and  freed 
from  Dirt,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  may  ftick 
to  the  Root,  which  is  much  ufed  by  the  Per¬ 
fumers. 

The  true  Acorus,  or  the  Calamus 
Lemery,  Aromaticus  of  the  Shops,  is  a  Root 
the  Length  of  one’s  Hand,  a  Fin- 
gcr’sThicknefs,  full  of  little  Knots  and  Strings, 
of  a  fine  light  Subftance,  reddilh  without,  and 
white  within,  fcented,  acrid,  and  common¬ 
ly  call’d,  but  falfeiy.  Calamus  Aromaticus. 
It  is  brought  from  Lithuania,  Tartary,  &:c. 
the  I.eaves  of  the  Root  are  long,  almoft 
like  the  Orrice.  There  is  a  faife  Acorus,  which 
is  call’d,  in  Latin,  Acorus  adulterinus,  feu 
Gladiolus  luteis  liliis,  which  is  a  Species  of 
the  Lilly  or  Flag,  with  the  Yellow  Flower  ; 
thefe  grow  in  marlhy  and  other  watery  Pla¬ 
ces  :  Sometimes  this  Root  is  us’d  in  Phyfick 
but  rarely  ;  both  Sorts  contain  in  them  a 
good  deal  of  exalted  Oil,  mix’d  with  vola¬ 
tile  Salt,  The  true  Sort  is  bitter,  and  of 
a  (harp  Tafte,  ftomachick,  heating  and  dry¬ 
ing,  of  thin  and  fubtil  Parcs,^atrenuating,  in- 
ciding  and  aperitive;  it  opens  Obftruàions 
of  the  Liver,  Spleen,  and  Womb,  relieves 
in  the  Choiick,  and  provokes  the  Terms. 
Ic  may  be  given  in  Powder,  the  candied 
Root,  Oil  or  Extradf,  from  a  Scruple  to  half 
a  Dram  ;  or  in  the  EleEluary  Diacornm,  which 
you  may  fee  in  the  London-Diffenfatory, 

36.  Of  the  true  Reed^  or  Calamus  Aro¬ 
maticus. 

Pomct,  ^HE  true  Calamus,  or  rather  the 
-*•  Bitter  Calamus,  is  a  Reed  the 
Thicknefs  of  a  Quill,  of  two  or  three  Foot 
high,  compos’d  of  Joints,  from  whence  grow 
greeu  Leaves,  and  little  Clutters  of  yellow 


Flowers.  This  little  Reed  grows  in  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Levant,  from  whence  ic  is  con¬ 
vey’d  to  Marfeilles,  fometimes  whole,  but 
generally  in  fmall  Bags  of  about  half  a  Foot 
long.  Chufe  the  largeft  which  is  frelli, 
cleans’d  from  the  fmall  Root  and  the 
Branches,  and  made  up  in  Bags  ;  ’tis  of  a 
brownilh  Red  without,  and"whicilh  within, 
furnilh’d  with  a  white  Pith;  which  when  ic 
is  ftale  the  faid  Pith  will  turn  Yellow  ;  and 
after  the  Reed  is  broke,  and  you  put  ic  into 
your  Mouth,  it  has  an  intolerable  Bicternefs. 

It  is  chiefly  us’d  for  Venice  Treacle, 

Calamus  Verus,  feu  amarus ,  the 
true  or  bitter  Calamus,  is  a  Kind  Lemery, 
of  Reed  which  we  bring  dry  from 
ÛÏQ  Eafl  Andies  in  little  Bales;  ic  grows  a- 
bout  three  Foot  high  :  The  Stalk  is  reddifh 
without,  and  full  of  a  white  Pith  withjp  ;  ic 
is  divided  by  Joints,  on  each  of  which  grow 
two  long  green  Leaves,  fharp  at  the  Ends  j 
the  Flowers  rife  on  the  Tops,  difpofed  in 
Clutters  or  Yellow  Plumes.  It  is  a  fweec- 
fcented  Root,  and  fragrant,  but  fomewhar 
bitterifh  in  Tafte,  breakes  white,  and  is  a 
little  knotty  ;  this  is  ufed  againft  Difeafes  of 
the  Head ,  Brain ,  Nerves ,  Womb  and 
Joints.  There  is  prepared  from  ic  as  from 
the  Acorus,  the  Candied  Root,  the  Con- 
feett,  the  Spirit,  the  Oil,  the  Excrattt,  and / 
the  Electuary  Diacorum,  as  in  the  Chapte?-' 
before. 

37.  Of  Sugar-Cane.  • 

€Vgar-Canes  are  Reeds  which  grow  FomeK 
plentifully  in  feveral  Parts  of  the 
PVeft‘Indies,  in  Brafil  and  the  Antilles-  Ifies.  ^ 
Thefe  Canes,  or  Reeds,  when  in  the  Ground, 
fhoot  out  from  every  Joynr,  another  Cane  of 
five  or  fix  Foot  high,  which  is  furnifh’d  witli 
long,  green,  ftraight,  fiiarr^  Leaves.  In  the 
Midway  of  the  Height  of  every  Cane,  is  21  ^ 
kind  ot  Beam  which  terminates  ic  feJf  in 
Point,  the  Height  or  Top  of  which  is  in  the . 
N  a  cure  of  a  Silver-colour’d  Flower, 
fembling  a  Plume  of  Feathers,. 

The  Indians  prepare  the  Ground,  by  dîg- 
ing  about  half  a  Foot  deep,  with  their  Spades, 
after  the  manner  of  Trenching,  in  which - 
they  put  a  Cane  of  about  three  Foot  high, 
and  then  make  a  Rider  of  a  Foot.  as.  each 

End' 
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End  for  two  other  Canes,  and  fo  continue  to 
plant,  ’rill  the  Ground  is  f^ulL  At  the  End  of 
(ix  or  feven  Months,  which  is  the  Time  that 
they  begin  to  raife  their  Beams,  you  muft  take 
care  to  cut  for  the  Prefecvation  of.  your  Su¬ 
gar,  orherwife  there  wou’d  be  a  great  deal 
loft.  Thefe  Sort  of  Beams  is  what  the  Sa¬ 
vages  very  much  ufe  to  make  their  Bows 
oh 

58.  Hou^  td  make  Sugar  frc?7s  the  Canes, 

'^HE  Americans  hawing  cut  their 
Pomst,  Canes  above  the  firft  Joync,  and 

freed  them  from  their  Leaves,  make 
’“em  into  Bundles,  and  carry  them  to  the 
Mill,  which  is  compos’d  of  three  Rollers  of 
an  equal  Size,  and  equally  armed  with  Plates 
of  Iron,  where  the  Canes  are  to  pafs  thro’ 
them.  The  Roller,  in  the  middle,  is  raifed 
much  higher  than  the  reft,  to  the  end  that 
the  two  Poles,  which  are  affixed  crofs^ways 
at  the  Top  ;  and  likewife  the  Beafts  which 
are  yoked  to  them,  may  turn  about  freely, 
without  being  hindred  by  the  Machine.  The 
great  Roller  in  the  middle  is  furrounded 
with  a  Cog,  full  of  Teeth,  which  bite  upon 
the  Sides  of  the  two  other  Rollers  adjoining 
to  it,  which  makes  them  turn  about,  grind 
and  bruife  the  Canes,  which  pafs  quite  round 
the  great  Roller,  and  come  out  dry,  and 
fqueez’d  from  all  their  Juice.  If  by  Accident 
the  Indians^  or  whoever  feeds  the  Mill  with 
Canes,  fliou’d  happen  to  have  his  Fingers 
catch’d  in  the  Mill,  they  muft  immediately 
cut  off  his  Arm,  leaft  the  whole  Body  fhou’d 
be  drawn  in  and  ground  to  Pieces  :  There¬ 
fore,  as  foon  as  they  fee  any  one  have  his  Fin¬ 
ger  or  Hand  catch’d,  the  Perfon  ftanding  by 
cuts  off  his  Arm  with  a  Hanger,  and  fends 
Word  prefently  to  have  him  cured.  The 
Juice  falling  into  a  Veffel  which  is  below  the 
Mill,  and  being  drawn  off,  runs  by  a  little 
Channel  into  the  firft  Boiler,  which  holds 
about  two  Hogfheads,  where  it  is  heated  by 
a  fmall  Fire,  and  fet  a  boiling,  in  order  to 
make  a  very  thick  Scum  arife  :  The 
Indians  keep  this  Scum  to  feed  their  Cattle 
with  ;  this  Liquor  being  well  feum’d  is  put 
into  a  fécond  Boiler^  where  it  is  fet  to  work 
again,  by  throwing  on,  from  time  to  time, 
jboc  Water,  in  which  they  have  beat  up  fome 
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Eggs  ;  having  been  thus  purified,  they  pafs 
this  Sugar  thro’  Strainers  ;  and  after  it  has 
done  running,  put  it  into  a  Third  Boiler, 
which  is  of  Brafs  or  Copper,  and  then  again 
upon  another  refining  into  a  fourth  Boiler  ; 
and  when  it  begins  to  cool,  and  you  find  it 
rifes  to  a  Grain,  pafs  your  Schimmer,  or 
Wooden  Spatula  underneath  it,  from  the 
Right  to  the  Left,  to  fee  what  Quality  your 
Graining  is  of  :  The  Sugar  being  thus  ready, 
and  while  it  remains  hot,  caft  it  into  the 
Moulds,  or  Earthen-Pots,  with  Holes  in  their 
Bottoms,  yet  fhuc  :  At  the  End  of  twenty 
four  Hours,  which  is  the  ordinary  time  the 
Sugar  takes  to  incorporate,  the  Negroes  car¬ 
ry  the  Pots  into  their  Ware-Houfes;  and  after 
they  have  opened  the  Holes,  and  pierced  the 
Sugar,  they  fee  the  Moulds  upon  little  Pots 
or  Jars,  in  order  to  receive  the  Syrup  or 
Molojfes  which  runs  from  it.  And  when  the 
Syrup  is  run  from  the  Sugar  in  the  Moulds  ; 
you  may  afterwards  cut  it  with  a  Knife  ; 
which  being  fo  done  from  the  Pots,  is  call’d 
the  grayifii  Mufeavado  Sugar  ;  which  as  fuch 
is  very  little  in  ufe,  but  is  the  Bafis  and  Foun¬ 
dation  of  all  the  other  Sugars  fold  among, 
us. 

Of  CaflonadCj  or  Powder  Sugar. 

The  Cajfonade,  or  Sugar  of  the  Leeward- 
Ijlands^  is  made  from  r’le  Gray  Mufeavado 
run  again  ;  and  after  it  has  been  clarify ’d, 
{train’d  and  bak’d,  is  caft  into  the  Moulds, 
and  fo  prepar’d  for  Ufe,  as  we  have  been 
fpeaking  before  :  After  which  they  divide 
the  Loaves,  when  taken  out  of  the  Moulds, 
into  three  Sorts,  the  Top,  the  Middle  and 
the  Bottom,  which  they  dry  feparately  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Finenefs  :  The  fineft  Pow¬ 
der-Sugar  is  that  of  Brafil^  which  is  extream- 
ly  white,  dry,  and  well  grained,  of  a  Vio¬ 
let  Tafte  and  Flavour,  The  Cajfonade^ 
or  Powder-Sugar,  is  much  in  ufe  among  the 
Confedlioners,  above  all  that  of  Brafil^  by 
reafon  that  it  is  lefs  fubjedt  to  candy,  upon 
which  account  the  Confedlioners  value  it  the 
more. 

The  Sugar,which  we  improperly  call  Sugar 
of  feven  Pound  Weight,  bccaufe  it  as  often 
weighs  Ten  or  Twelve  5  is  made  of  the  Gray 
Mufeavado  form’d  into  Loaves,  as  we  have 
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defcribed  before.  The  Sugar  of 
Pounds  is  diftinguifh’d  into  three  Sorts  ;  to 
wir,  the  White,  the  Second  and  the  Laft, 
which  is  of  a  brown  Colour  at  the  Top  of 
the  Loaf  ;  the  whiter  the  Sugar  is,  the  better 
ftov’d,  grain’d  and  dry’d,  the  more  it  is  e- 
fteem’d.  The  lefs  the  Moulds  are,  that  is, 
the  lefs  the  Loaf  is  made,  and  the  Whiter 
it  is,  fo  much  the  dearer:  The  Ufe  of  which 
is  to  make  choice  Syrups,  white  Confc(5fs, 
and  preferve  Abricots^  and  the  like,  or  make 
Prefents  of. 
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£0  the  Body,  by-reafonof  trs  naufeous  Tafte, 
and  its  near  Alliance  to  the  Moloffes  them- 
felves,  which  fome  call  the  Syrup  of  Sugar, 
and  which  is  of  no  manner  of  ufe  in  Phy- 
/ick  ;  great  Quantities  of  it  are  ufed  in 
land  to  temper  with  their  Snuff,  ard  to  fell 
to  poor  People  inftead  of  Sugar  :  I  have  been 
affured  that  MoloJJ'es  are  better  for  diftilling 
their  Rum  than  the  Mufeavado  Sugar. 

Of  White  and  Red  Sugar-Candy. 


Of  ROOTS. 

feven 


Of  Sugar-Royaly  and  Demy-RoyaL 

The  Sugar  call’d  Royal,  from  its  extraor¬ 
dinary  Whitenefs,  is  from  the  fmall  white 
Sugar,  or  Powder- Sugar  of  Brafil,  melted 
and  caft  into  Loaf  as  the  former.  This  5*//- 
^ar^B^oyal  is  extreamly  white  throughout  the 
whole  ;  that  is  to  fay,  as  fine  at  the  Top  as 
the  Bottom,  of  a  clear,  compad:,  fhining 
Grain,  ^otwithffanding  eafie  to  break,  which 
is  the  general  Obfervation  of  Sugars,  that 
they  are  well  bak’d,  and  of  a  kindly  Sort. 
We  fell  befides,  another  Sort  we  call  Demy- 
Royal,  which  is  a  fmall  Sugar-Loaf,  very 
White,  and  wrap’d  in  a  Blue  Paper  which 
comes  from  Holland. 

The  Dutch  formerly  brought  us  Sugars  of 
eighteen  and  twenty  Pounds,  wrap’d  in  Pa¬ 
per,  made  of  Palm  Leaves  ;  for  which  Rea- 
fon  it  was  call’d  Palm-Sugar  ;  which  was  a 
white  fat  Sugar  of  a  good  Sort,  and  a  Violet 
Tafte.  We  have,  befides ,  another  Sugar 
from  ihQ  Maderas,  but  we  fiiall  fay  nothing  of 
that,  becaule  -we  have  it  from  feveral  other 
Illands  much  better. 

Of  Brown-Sugar. 

This  Brown  Sugar  is  one  Sort  of  the  M//* 
covado,  which  they  turn  to  Powder- Sugar, 
and  is  made  of  the  Syrup  of  the  Seven- Pound 
Sugar,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  others 
are  made.  The  Ule  of  the  Brown-Sugar  was 
formerly  very  confiderable,  in  that  ]c  ferv’d 
to  put  into  Ciyfters,  inftead  of  Chryftai  Mine¬ 
ral  ;  At  prefent  feveral  Apothecaries,  very 
improperly,  imploy  it  to  make  many  of  their 
Syrups  with,  which  muft  be  very  difguftful 


The  White  Sugar-Candy  is  made  of  the 
White  Lisbon  Sugar,  and  White  Sugar 
melted  together,  and  boiled  to  a  Candy  thus. 
Diffolve  your  Sugar  in  pure  Water,  then  boil 
it  to  the  Confiftency  of  a  Syrup,  which  pour 
into  Pots  or  Veffels,  wherein  little  Sticks 
have  been  laid  in  order  ;  let  it  be  put  into  a 
cool,  quiet  Place,  four  or  five  Days  without 
ftirring  ;  fo  will  the  Chriftal,  or  Sugar-Can¬ 
dy,  ftick  clofe  to  the  Sticks.  Chufe  your 
Sugar  white,  dry,  clear  and  tranfparent; 
the  very  fineft  Candy  we  have  comes  from 
Holland^  and  it  is  fold  for  Four- Pence  or 
Five- Pence  a  Pound  dearer  than  that  of  Tours ^ 
Orleans^  and  other  Places.  The  Red 

Sugar-Candy  is  made  the  fame  way  with  the 
White,  except  rhar  ibis  is  made  with  Brown 
Mufeavado.  Both  Sorts  are  better  for  [{hums. 
Coughs,  Colds,  Catarrhs,  Aflhma's,  fpheea^ings^ 
&c.  than  common  Sugar  ;  becaufe  being 
harder ,  they  take  longer  time  to  melc 
in  ihe  Mourh  ;  and  withal  keep  the  Throat 
and  Stomach  moifter  than  Sugar  does.  Put 
into  the  Eyes  in  fine  Powder,  they  take  away 
their  Dimnefs,  and  heal  them  being  Blood- 
fhor,  as  they  cleanfe  old  Sores,  being  ftrew’d 
gently  upon  them.  . 

0/  Barley  Sugar,  H'^hite  and  A  mb  er»  colour'd. 

Sugar  of  Roles,  Paftiles  e/ Portugal,  ^c. 

Barlcy'Stigar  is  made  either  of  white  Su¬ 
gar  or  brown  :  The  firft  Sort,  which  is  often 
call’d  Sugar-Petïîds,  is  boil’d  till  the  Sugar 
becomes  brittle,  and  will  eafily  break  after 
it  be  cold.  When  it  is  boil’d  to  a  height,  caft 
it  upon  a  Marble,  that  is  firft  lubricated 
with  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds  ;  and  afterwards 
work  it  to  a  Pafte,  in  any  Figure  you  fan¬ 
cy.  The  other  Sort,  improperly  call’d  P.rr- 
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ley-Sugar.'is  made  of  your  Cnjjonnade,  or 
coarfe  Powder  Sugar,  clarify ’d  and  boil’d  to 
a  Toughnefs  that  will  work  with  your  Hands 
to  any  Shape  ;  and  is  commonly  made  up  in 
little  twifted  Sticks  :  This  Kind  of  Sugar  is 
more  difficult  to  make  chan  the  other,  becaufe 
of  hitting  the  exad  Proportion  of  boiling  it 
to  (hch  a  Height  as  they  may  work  it  as  they 
pleafe.  Sugar  of  I{pfes  is  made  of  white  Su¬ 
gar  clarify’d,  and  boil’d  to  the  Confiftence  of 
Tablets,  or  little  Cakes,  in  Rofe-water,  and 
fo  caft  into  what  Form  you  like  belt.  The 
Paftiles^  or  Portugal  Lo:^enges^  are  made  the 
fame  way,  of  the  fineft  Sugar  that  can  be 
had,  to  which  is  added  feme  Ambergrife^  or 
any  ocher  Perfume,  moft  graceful  to  the 
Maker’s  Fancy. 

Of  Sugar-Plums. 

i 

There  are  infinite  Variety  of  Flowers,  Seeds, 
Berries,  Kernels,  Plums,  and  the  like,  which 
are,  by  the  Confectioners,  cover’d  with  Su¬ 
gar,  and  carry  the  Name  of  Sugar-Plums^ 
which  would  be  endlefs  to  fee  down,  and  are 
too  frivolous  for  a  Work  of  this  Nature  : 
The  moft  common  of  the  Shops  are  Carraway^ 
Confers j  Coriander^  and  Nonpareilîe^  which  is 
nothing  but  Orrice-Powder  cover’d  with  Su¬ 
gar  ;  and  what  is  much  in  Vogue  at  Paris 
is  your  green  Anife:  Befides  thefe,we  have  Al¬ 
mond  ConfeCts,  Chocolate,  Coft'ee,  Barber¬ 
ries,  Piftachia  Nuts,  Orange  Chips  and 
Flowers,  Lemon*peel,  Cinamon,  Cloves,  and 
many  other  Roots,  Barks,  Fruits,  Flowers,  ©’c. 
too  numerous  to  fpcak  of ,  together  with 
Paftes,  liquid  Confections  ,  and  the  like  ; 
many  of  which  are  ufeful  in  the  Apothecaries 
Shops,  as  green  Ginger,  Oranges,  Jelly  of 
Barberries, 

Of  Spirit  and  Oil  of  Sugar. 

This  Spirit  is  made  by  the  Affiftance  of  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Sal  Armoniacky  and  Chimical  Glafles, 
Furnaces,  f3c.  and  becomes  an  acid  Spirit; 
which,  after  Rectification,  is  a  powerful  Ape¬ 
ritive,  and  proper  for  many  Difeafes,  as  the 
Gravel,  Dropfy,  and  Dyfentery.  'The  Dofe 
is  as  much  as  is  fufficienc  to  make  an  agree¬ 
able  Acidity  in  any  convenient  Liquor  pro¬ 
per  to  the  Diftemper.  As  the  Oil  of  Sugar 
that  remains  after  Rectification,  is  a  black 
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(linking  Oil,  I  fhall  dlreCfe  you  to  anothe** 
Sort,  which,  ftricftly  fpeaking,  is  not  an  Oil, 
but  rather  a  Liquor  of  Sugar,  or  an  Oil  per 
Deliquium.  This  is  made  by  putting  your 
Sugar  into  a  hard  Egg,  and  fetting  it  in  a 
cold  Place  to  run  into  a  Liquor,  the  fame 
Way  that  Oil  of  Myrrh  is  made  ;  and  is 
us’d  to  beautify  the  Face,  or  inwardly  to 
remove  Pains  in  the  Stomach. 

Sugar ^  in  Latin  Saccharum^  or 
Lemery,  Succharum^  i^accharum  or  i^uccha^ 
fumfs  an  Eflential  Salt,  of  a  kind  of 
Reed  call’d  Arundo  Saccharifera,  or  the  Sugar- 
Cane,which  grows  plentifully  in  many  Parts  of 
the  indies^  as  in  Brafil^  and  ocher  Places.  This 
Plant  bears  on  each  Joint  a  Cane  of  five  or 
fix  Foot  high,  adorn’d  with  long,  ftraighc, 
green  Leaves,  and  carries  on  its  Top  a  Silver- 
coiour’d  Flower,  like  a  Plume  of  Feathers. 

The  Juice  of  the  Canes  is  made  by  pref- 
fing  them  thro’  the  Rowlers  of  a  Mill,  from 
whence  there  runs  a  great  Quantity  of  fweet 
pleafant  Juice,  which  being  put  into  Boilers, 
the  watry  Part  is,  by  the  Force  of  the  Fire, 
evaporated,  till  it  comes  to  a  Confiftency  ; 
after  which  they  caft  it  into  a  Mixture  made 
of  certain  Ingredients,  fit  to  cleanfe  and  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  Graining.  All  the  Time  it  is 
boiling,  with  large  Copper  Scummers  they 
take  oft*  the  Scum,  which  conftantly  rifes  in 
great  Quantities,  until  it  be  fit  to  empty  in¬ 
to  Coolers,  till  it  arrives  to  its  juft  Bo¬ 
dy  :  From  the  Coolers  it  is  again  (hifted  into 
Earthen  Pots,  with  Holes  in  their  Bottoms, 
and  other  Pots  they  call  Drips,  under  them, 
for  receiving  the  Moloffes  ;  which,  in  about 
a  Month’s  Time,  will  be  fepatated  from  that 
which  afterwards  is  call’d  Mufeavado^Sugar^ 
being  of  a  pale,  yellowifh  Colour  :  This  is 
then  knock’d  out  of  the  Pots,  and  put  into 
Casks,  or  Hogfheads,  for  Tranfporration. 

This  firft  Kind  of  Moloffes  is  either  boil’d 
up  again  to  draw  from  it  a  Sort  of  duskifli, 
pale- grey  Sugar,  call’d  Paneels ^  or  fent  in 
Casks  for  England,  From  this  Sugar  there 
drips  a  fécond  Sort  of  Moloffes^  which,  with 
the  Scum  that  arifes  in  all  the  Boilings,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Walkings  of  the  Boilers, 
Coolers,  Pots,  and  other  Inftruments,  is  pre- 
ferved  in  great  Cifterns,  where  it  ferments  ; 
from  which  they  diftill  that  famous  Spirit 
call’d  a  noble  Liquor,  not  at  all  infe¬ 
rior  in  Strength  to  French  Brandy ^  nor  yet  in 
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Goodnefs  or  Medical  Virtues,  the  Flavour 
or  Palatablenefs  of  it  being  fet  afide,  having 
an  Empyreuma^  from  a  foetid  Oil  it  acquires 
in  the  Diftillacion. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confider’d,  is  the 
Refining  of  Sugar,  to  wit,  the  Mufcavado- 
Sugar  •  which  is  thus  :  They  put  it  into  Re¬ 
fining  Coppers ,  mix’d  with  Lime-Water, 
where,  as  it  boils  over  a  gentle  Fire,  much 
Scum  will  arife,  which  is  taken  off  conftantly 
till  it  comes  to  a  fufficient  Confiftency  for 
mixing  it  with  the  Whites  of  Eggs  well 
beaten  up,  in  order  to  clarify  it  5  this  being 
done,  it  is  boil’d  up  to  a  proper  Height  for 
refin’d  Sugar,  and  fo  turn’d  off  into  Coolers, 
from  whence  it  is  put  into  fuch  Draining- Pots 
as  afore-mention’d,  with  their  Drips  :  When 
thofe  Pots  have  ftood  draining  or  dripping 
eight  or  ten  Days,  then  Clay,  properly  tem¬ 
per’d,  is  put  upon  the  Pots,  which  is  renew’d 
as  often  as  Occafion  requires;  This  forces 
down  all  the  Moloffes^  io  that  in  feven  or 
Vight  Weeks  Time  thefe  Sugars  will  be  fit 
for  Casking. 

Thefe  MoloJJes,  thus  proceeding  from  Re¬ 
fin’d  Sugar,  are  boil’d  up  again,  and  all  the 
former  Work  repeated  ;  from  whence  comes 
another  Sort  of  White  Sugar,  call’d  Bajlard 
White  :  From  this  Sugar  there  drips  a  fécond 
Sort  of  Molojfes^  fit  for  nothing  but  the  Still 
to  make  of  ;  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferv’d, 
that  little  or  nothing  is  wafted  in  the  Refining, 
but  you  have  it  fome  ways  or  another  ;  for 
as  much  as  the  Refined  Sugar  wants  of  its 
firft  Weight,  you  have  it  in  the  Scum  and 
the  Moines,  or  Recrement  running  from  it. 
After  this  Elaboration  of  Sugar  for  Refining 
it  is  over,  they  put  up  in  Casks  or  Hogfheads 
that  which  is  call’d  Powder-Sugar,  or  make 
into  Loaves  what  they  call  Loaf-Sugar  ;  both 
of  which  is  efteem’d  in  Good  nefs,  according 
to  the  Number  of  Times*  they  have  been 
refin’d. 

When  Sugar  has  been  but  once  refin’d,  it 
is  a  little  fat  or  oily  :  Now  to  refine  it  far¬ 
ther,  it  is  diffolv’d  again  in  Lime-Water,  and 
boil’d  as  before  dire&ed,  taking  off  the  Scum 
all  the  while,  ^c.  The  Weetnefs  Sugar  has, 
is  thought  to  proceed  from  an  effential,  acid 
Salt,  mixed  with  fome  oily  Particles,  of 
which  it  confifts  ;  for  if,  by  Diftillation,  we 
feparate  the  oily  Parts  from  the  faline,  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  will  be  fweet ,  but  the  faline 


will  be  acid,  and  the  Oil  infipid  upon  the 
Tongue,  becaufe  it  makes  little  or  no  Im- 
preflion  upon  the  Nerve  of  Tailing  ;  but 
when  the  Acid  is  entirely  mix’d  with  it,  the 
Edges  or  Points  of  the  Acid  penetrate  the 
Pores  of  the  guftatory  Nerve,  and,  by  open¬ 
ing  them,  carry  in  the  oily  Particles,  and 
make  them  alfo  penetrate  and  irritate  the 
Nerve,  whereby  the  Sweetnefs  of  the  Tafte 
is  produc’d. 

The  Powder-Sugar^  or  that  which  is  lefs 
refin’d,  makes  a  fweeter  Impreffon  upon  the 
Tongue  than  the  Loaf-Sugar^  or  that  which 
is  more  refin’d,  becaufe  it  contains  more  oily 
or  fat  Particles,  whereby  it  remains  the  long¬ 
er  upon  the  Tafte  :  This  makes  fome  pre** 
fer  the  courfer  before  the  finer,  for  Ufe  and 
Sweetening.  Sugar  was  firft  known  or  pro¬ 
duc’d  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  afterwards  in  Bar^ 
bary  and  the  African  Iflands,  as  the  Maderas^ 
Canaries^  8cc.  then  in  the  Weft- Indies^  as  Ja¬ 
maica,  Barbadoes,  Nevis,  Antegoa,  Montferrat^ 
as  alfo  in  the  Spanijh  Indies  ;  laftly,  in  Eu- 
rope^  as  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  not  in  that 
Plenty  as  it  is  produc’d  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
If  you  make  choice  of  it  from  the  Place, 
that  from  the  Maderas  was  formerly  account¬ 
ed  the  beft  ;  that  from  the  Canaries  next, 
and  that  from  St.  Lhomas  s  laft  ;  but  now  our 
fine  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  Sugar  is  inferior 
to  none  ;  and  next  to  them  is  reckon’d  the 
Lisbon  Sugar,  which  is  fatter,  and  not  fo 
white.  If  you  chufe  it  for  Colour,  the  whiteft 
is  the  beft  ;  then  the  next  to  white,  is  that 
of  the  Cream- Colour,  or  pale  Yellow  ;  and, 
laftly,  the  Red.  If  you  chufe  it  from  the 
making,  the  treble  refin’d  is  beft,  and  that 
which  is  form’d  into  the  Loaf,  the  whiteft  of 
which  will  look  like  the  Driven  Snow. 

It  is  good  for  the  Breaft  and  Lungs,  to 
fmooth  their  Roughnefs,  take  away  Afthma’s, 
Hoarfenefs,  eafe  Coughing,  and  to  attenuate 
and  cut  tough  Flegm,  afflitfting  the  Fibres 
of  thofe  Parts  :  It  is  very  profitable  for  the 
Kidneys  and  Bladder,  and  in  all  the  Cafes 
afore-mention’d  ;  but  is  reputed  bad  for  fuch 
as  are  troubled  with  Vapours  and  Hyfterick 
Fits ,  and  therefore  fuch  Perfons  ought  to 
avoid  the  Ufe  of  it.  Refin’d  Sugar  is  the 
fharper,  and  better  to  attenuate,  cut,  and 
cleanfe  ;  but  the  unrefin’d,  to  levigate  and 
lenify,  and  fo  the  better  for  the  Lungs  ;  but 
being  conftantly  us’d,  rots  and  decays  the 
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Teeth,’  and  makes  the  Gums  fcorbutick.  idly.  Sugar  of  Violets  ;  ^dly,  Tindure  and 
There  are  many  Preparations,  befides  Con-  Liquor,  acid  Spirit  and  Oil,  Sugar  Penlds , 
feds  and  Sweet* Meats,  made  of  Sugar  ;  the  ElTencç  of  Sugar,  and  the  like, 
chief  of  which  are,  firft,  Sugar  of  Rofes  ; 


BOOK  the  Third. 


Of  WOODS. 


I.  Of  Wood  of  hXoQî, 

OF  all  thé  Woods  fold  in  the 
Shops,  we  have  none  more 
precious,  more  valuable  and 
rare,  than  the  true  Wood  of  Aloes,  or  Xy 
hales  ;  upon  which  Account  it  is  very  little 
known,  and  every-one  is  liable  to  miftake 
the  Wood, which  makes  it  eafy  to  be  counter¬ 
feited  ;  fo  that  it  is  a  difficult  Matter  to  know 
it  pofitively,  it  being  defcrib’d  fo  differently 
by  different  Authors  :  And  I  cannot  think 
any  more  miftaken  than  thofe  who  write  like 
Mr.  de  Furetiere^  who  fays.  That  Aloes  is  a 
large  Tree  that  grows  in  the  Indies  ten  Foot 
high,  that  the  Trunk  is  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a 
Man’s  Thigh,  on  the  Head  of  which  is  placed 
a  vaft  Heap  of  thick  indented  Leaves,  large 
at  the  Bottom,  which  narrow  tbemfelves  to 
a  Point,  and  are  four  Foot  long.  The  Flower 
is  red  intermix’d  with  yellow,  and  double 
like  a  Julyflovoer  ;  it  is  fupported  by  the 
little  Branches  which  arife  from  the  Trunk, 
with  the  Leaves,  among  which  they  are  hid  : 
From  the  faid  Flower  comes  a  Fruit,  round 
like  a  large  Weight,  white  and  red:  They 
take  the  Juice  from  the  Leaves,  by  fluting 
them  with  a  Knife;  and  they  gather  them 
with  the  Calabajjes  or  Gourds,  which,  when 
dry’d  in  the  Sun,  are  prepar’d  to  make  Rofln 


of.  This  Wood  is  fpotted,  feenred,  and  bit¬ 
ter.  The  Bark  is  fo  curious,  that  it  refembles 
a  Skin  that  is  of  a  changeable  Colour. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  ir,  but  the  beft 
is  the  Agallockum  of  India,  which  comes  from 
Calecut  :  The  fineft  is  the  black  Kind,  of  a 
changeable  Colour,  full,  heavy,  folid,  and 
thick,  which  cannot  be  whiten’d,  and  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fet  on  Fire.  Ldo  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Furetiere,  in  his  Defcripcion  before,  does 
not  confound  the  Plant  which  produces  the 
Aloes,  with  the  Tree  which  affords  us  the 
true  Wood  oï Aloes,  There  are  others  which 
pretend  to  affirm,  we  cannot  have  the  true 
Wood  of  Aloes ,  and  that  it  grows  not  in 
this  Terreftrial  Paradife,  it  having  been 
fwep:  away  by  the  Deluge  :  And  others  will 
not  allow  it  us,  becaufe  it  is  not  produc’d 
among  us,  except  in  Deferts,  and  upon  in- 
acceflible  Mountains  ;  not  only  from  their 
Height,  but  becaufe  of  the  Wild  Bcafts  that 
inhabit  among  them,  as  the  Lion,  the  Tiger, 
the  Panther,  and  the  like  ;  befides  a  thou- 
fand  other  idle  Stories  that  are  told  about  this 
Wood  :  To  confute  all  which,  I  fhall  only 
tell  you,  that  the  Embaffadors  from  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Siam  brought  of  this  true  Wood  to 
prefent  to  the  King  of  France  now  reigning, 
as  well  wrought  as  unwrought  ;  among  the 
reft,  a  Bafon,  with  its  Salver,  proper  to  wafli 
the  Hands  in,  made  at  Siam,  after  the  Mode  of 
that  Country,  This  Bafon,  tho’  of  Wood,  is 

more 
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more  efteem’d  than  if  it  had  been  of  mafTy 
<joId,  becaufe  made  of  the  Tree  of  the  true 
uiloes  PVood  growing  at  Bantam  and  in  Cbîna^ 
and  which  is  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of  the 
Olive-Tree,  having  Leaves  fomething  after 
the  fame  fort  ;  after  which  grows  a  little 
round  Fruit,  like  our  Cherry.  They  bring 
a  Quantity  of  it  from  Surat  ;  but  the  molt 
relinous  of  it  is  moft  valu’d,  and  it  is  di- 
ftinguiUi’d  into  larger  and  lélfer  Pieces. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  Trunk  of  this 
Tree  is  of  three  Colours,  which  are  no  other 
than  different  Parts  taken  from  the  Thiçknefs 
of  the  fame  Subftance  :  The  firft  Wood, 
which  lies  immediately  under  the  Bark,  is  of 
a  black  Colo\  ,  folid,  heavy,  and  almoft 
like  black  Ebc  .y  ;  and  by  reafon  of  its  Co¬ 
lour,  the  Port,  yuefe  call  it  Eagie-fVood,  The 
Second,  which  is  a  light  veiny  Wood,  like 
rotten  Wood,  and  of  a  tann’d  Colour,  is 
what  we  call  Cohmhack.  or  the  true  Wood 
of  Aloes.  The  Third  Sort,  which  is  the 
Heart,  is  a  precious  Wood  of  Tamback,  ^  or 
Calambacl{_’  But  the  great  Scarcity,  and  high 
Price  of  it,  is  the  Reafon  why  I  fliall  fay  no 
more  of  it,  having  never  feen  any  of  it. 

We  ought  to  chufe  the  Cohimback^PVood  of 
a  fiiining  Dye,  as  green  without  as  a  Leek, 
and  of  a  light  Yellow  within,  bitter  in 
Tafte,  efpecially  when  it  is  held  fometime 
in  the  Mouth,  from  whence  it  takes  the  Name 
of  Aloes-Wooà,  becaufe  it  has  a  Bitcernefs 
like  that  of  the  Aloes,  but  is  lighter  and  more 
porous,  like  rotten  Wood;  and  v*?hen  put 
into  the  Fire,  will  burn  like  Wax  and  yield 
a  fweet  Smell. 

•  This  Î4^ood  of  Aloes,  when  dried,  is  of  no 
other  Ufe  in  Phyfick,’  than  that  it  is  a  ftrong 
Aromatick:  As  to  the  Eagle-PFood,  it  is  of 
no  Uie  in  France,  and  it  ferves  the  Indians  on¬ 
ly  to  make  their  fmall  Wares  with  ;  befides, 
it  is  coo  Icarce  in  France  to  make  any  thing  of 
it,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  the  Notion 
of  ihofe  who  have  writ  of  it,  and  fay,  that  it 
is  very  common.  As  to  the  ColumbackcU^ood, 
QtiïWQ  Aloes,  we  have  Quantities  ..enough  of 
other  Kinds  brought  to  us,  which  bear  the 
fame  Name  ;  but  as  it  is  impoiîible  for  me 
to  difcover  all  the  Differences,  I  fhall  facisfie 
my  felf  to  inform  you  chat  you  ought  to  re- 
jeCl  all  others  whacfoever,  that  are  not  the 
i’uppos’d  Wood  we  have  been  fpeaking  of, 
which  is  entirely  differcrip  from  others,  both 
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in  Shape  and  Figure,  in  that  the  pretended 
Wood  of  Aloes  is  in  great  heavy  Pieces,  as 
well  red  as  green,  and  likewife  of  feveral 
other  Colours  v^^hich  makes  it  eafier  to  know 
the  Difference,  in  that  the  true  Columbacl{_  is 
commonly  in  flat  light  Pieces.  Some  People 
will  have  it  that  the  Lignum  Vitæ,  which  is 
at  Fontainebleau,  and  in  the  Royal  Garden 
at  Paris,  is  the  Tree  that  yields  the  Aloes^ 
IVood  ;  but  I  have  prov’d  it  otherwife,  in  let¬ 
ting  the  Wood  lie  in  the  Ground  three  Years; 
at  the  End  of  which  I  have  taken  it  our,  and 
after  having  expos’d  it  to  the  Air  fome  time, 
the  ftrong  Smell  and  Tafte  it  had  in  Life,  has 
been  quite  loft,  and  it  has  become  excreamly 
light,  ofan  inlipid  Tafte,  and  white  without 
and  within. 

Aloes,  Agallochum,  Xyloaloes,  or 
Wood  of  Aloes,  is  brought  from  Lemery, 
Bantam  in  the  Eaftindies,  where 
they  call  it  Columbacl{  ;  it  comes  to  us  in 
Chips,  and  is  of  a  moft  fragrant  Smell,  and 
darkilh  Colour  ;  the  knotty  relinous  and 
blackilh  Sort,  which  is  many  times  full  of 
black  Refin  like  Aloes,  is  reckon’d  the  beft  ; 
or  that  which  is  of  a  blackifh  Purple,  with 
Alh-colour’d  Veins,  of  a  bitter  Tafte  and 
heavy  :  The  chief  Sign  of  its  Goodnefs  is, 
that  the  Chips  being  put  into  Water  will 
fwim,  and  when  burning  on  Fire-Coals, 
they  w'ill  fweat  or  fry,  afford  a  fweet  Scent, 
and  leave  Bubbles  behind  them,  not  ealily 
vanifhing.  It  is  hot  and  dry,  Cephalick, 
Neurotick,  Stomachick,  Cardiack,  Alexiphar- 
mack,  ftrengihens  the  Brain,  Heart,  Nerves, 
Spirits  and  whole  Body  ;  is  excellent  againft 
Paintings  and  Swoonings,  and  kills  Worms 
by  its  Bicternefs;  Dofe  in  Powder,  half  a 
Dram  to  a  Dram.  The  Chimical  Oil  is  like- 
wife  us’d  like  that  of  phodtum,  and  fome- 
times  internally  to  the  fame  Purpofes  as  the 
Wood. 

2.  Of  Afpalathum  or  Rofe-Wood. 

HIS  Afpalathum  is  a  Wood, 
which  was  no  otherwife  known  Pomet] 
to  the  Ancients  ,  but  for  the  true  A-  ■ 
loes-lVood,  and  might  be  taken  for  the  fame, 
at  prelenr,  if  we  had  not  been  inform’d 
otherwife,  from  the  Accounts  and  Relations 
of  odier  Perfoas,  upon  which  we  have  mads 
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Enquiries  into  the  Bottom  of  the  Matter  ;  and 
it  is  not  without  feme  Diligence  we  have 
clear’d  up  the  Truth,  upon  which  I  may 
venture  to  fay,  I  underftand  what  we  fell  for 
AfpalatJmm.  There  are  three  Sorts  of  Wood 
bears  this  Name  :  The  Firft  is  ablackifhWood, 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  Eagle- l4^ood. 
The  Second  is  a  Wood  fomeching  bitter 
throughout,  heavy,  oily,  full  of  Veins  of 
different  Colours,  and  all  mixed  together 
make  it  a  reddifh  Wood  ;  it  is  cover’d  with 
a  Grey  Bark,  thick  and  very  rugged.  As  to 
the  Figure  of  the  faid  Tree,  the  Leaves, 
Flowers,  Fruit  and  Country  where  it  grows, 

I  know  no  farther  than  what  I  have  faid, 
whether  this  be  the  falfe  or  true  Afpalathum  5 
but  it  is  what  is  moft  receiv’d  for  fuch,  by 
thofe  who  are  fuppos’d  to  know  it  the  beft, 
and  which  we  fell  for  the  fame. 

The  Third  Afphalnthum-^ ooà  is  known, 
and  common  among  us, when  the  two  before- 
mention’d  are  unknown  and  fcarce  ;  this 
Third  Sort  is  that  we  call  Bjpodiumy  or  Bpfe- 
Wood^  becaufe  it  has  a  Smell  altogether 
refembling  that  of  Rofes.  The  Rofe-Wood 
is  of  the  Colour  of  the  Leafe,  which 
is  brought  from  feveral  Parts  of  the  Le¬ 
vant^  but  chiefly  from  the  Ifles  of  Erodes 
and  Cyprus^  from  whence  it  takes  the  Name 
of  B^fe  or  Cyprus-Wooà. 

This  which  we  call  Bpfe-Wood  of  Guada» 
loupa,  is  properly  that  which  the  Inhabitants 
of  Mart  Inigo  call  Cyprus-lVood,  It  is  very 
certain  that  there  are  two  Sorts  of  Rofe- 
Wood  which  we  confound  together  by  that 
Name,  without  making  ufe  of  that  of  Cy¬ 
prus  ;  for  the  two  Trees  fo  exacffly  refemble 
one  another  in  Height,  Size,  Bark,  Leaves, 
Flowers  and  Smell,  that  moft  part  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  miftake  one  for  the  other:  I  have, 
notwithftanding,  feen  fome  curious  People  of 
Guadaloupa,  which  have  call’d  this  Wood, 
which  the  Inhabitants  of  Martinigo  call  Rofe- 
Wood,  Marble- Wood  ;  becaufe  the  Heart 
of  the  Wood  is  ftain’d  like  Marble,  with 
White,  Black  and  Yellow,  which  is  the  only 
Diftin'ftion  I  cou’d  obferve.  This  Tree 
grows  very  high  and  ftraight,  with  long 
Leaves  like  the  Chefnut,  but  more  pliant,' 
hairy  and  whiter  ;  it  bears  large  Clufters  of 
fmali.  white  Flowers,  and  after  them  little 
imooth  black  Seeds  ;  the  Bark. of  the  Wood 
is  whitilh,,  and'  almoftiikc  the  young  Oak: 


’Tis  troublefome  to  bear  the  Smell,  becaufe 
it  is  fo  fweet,  that  the  Rofe  cannot  compare- 
with  it.  This  Wood  loofes  it’s  Smell  in 
time  ;  but  it  recovers  it  again  upon  being  frelh 
cut,  or  ftrongly  rub’d  one  Piece  againft  ano¬ 
ther  ;  it  is  likewife  very  good  to  build  withal. 

This  Wood  is  us’d  to  make  Beads  of^  and  is 
of  fome  fmali  Ufe  in  Phyflek,  by  reafon  of’ 
its  fine  Smell,  which  is  ferviceable  to  the 
Diftillers  to  make  Rofe- Water,  or  at  leaft  to* 
give  their  Rofe- Water  a  good  Scent:  The 
Surgeons  and  Barbers  ufe  it  in  Decoeftions 
and  Tintftures  for  their  feveral  Purpofes  : 
Some  People  imploy  this  inftead  of  Citron 
Sanders,  and  after  it  is  reduc’d  to  Powder 
mix  it  up  in  Paftiles  for  burning.  The  Dutch 
draw  a  white  Oil  from  it  very  odoriferous, 
and  which  they  tranfport  abroad  for  Oil  of 
Bjsodium,  and  which  we  fell  upon  feveral 
Occafions,  as  to  the  Perfumers  and  others, 
*Tis  obfervable  that  this  Oil,  when  new,  is 
like  Oil  of  Olive  ;  but  after  fome  time  turns 
of  a  dark  Red;  By  Diftillation  it  yields  a 
red  Spirit,  and  a  black  foetid  Oil, .  which  is 
proper  for  curing  of  Scabs  and  Tetters. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  th^Af- 
palat hum .  are  not  diftinguilha-  Lemeryl 

ble,  but  by  the  Curious,  as  the  Aloes-^ 

PVood^  that’s  call’d  the  Eagle  ;  and  the  Lignum 
[{Iwdium,  which  is  fo  call’d,  not  that  it  bears 
Rofes,  or  is  a  R'bfe-Tree,  but  from  the  Fla¬ 
vour  and  Fragrancy  of  the  Wood,  and  the- 
odoriferous  Oil  it  yields.  This  is  brought^ 
from  the  Levant,  and  fome  from  the  Cana* 
ries',  the  beft  is  the  fatteft  or  moft  oily,  of  a^ 
deep  Yellow  Colour,  inclining  to  Red,  ftrong- 
feented,  if  broken,  and  of  a  compadl  heavy 
Subftance.  This  Wood  contains  two  pro¬ 
fitable  Bodies,  the  one  fpiriiuous  and  watery, 
the  other  oily  and  fulphureous  ;  both  which» 
are  very  fubcil  and  volatile.  To  make  the* 
Oil,  chufe  the  weightieft  and  beft  feented 
Wood  rafp’d  finely,  of  which-  take  four» 
Pounds  ;  Salt.Peter  one  Pound  ;  infufe  them* 
in  Rain-Water  eight  or  ten  Days,  and^ 
draw  off  the  Oil  in  proper  Veffels  :  There  isy 
at  the  fame  time,  a  Water  drawn  from 
thence,  which  may  be  ufed  as  Rofe* Water 
for  Perfumers,  and  for  any  Vehicle-  where> 
proper  :  The  Oil  which  is  clear,  fair,  yel- 
lowifh,  and  of  a  fragrant  Smell,  is  ufed  in¬ 
wardly  againft  •  Obftriwftions  in  the  Kidnies- 
oc  Bladder,  freeing  them,  from  Sand,  Gra- 
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vel  and  (limy  Matter,  that  load  and  ftop  up 
the  PaiTages.  You  may  make  it  into  an 
Eleofaccharum  with  refined  Sugar  ;  and  then 
dilToIve  it  in  its  own  Water,  or  any  pro¬ 
per  Diuretick  ;  and  fo  it  is  ufed  with  good 
Succefs  in  Gargles,  and  to  cleanfe  and  cure 
Ulcers  in  the  Mouth,  or  other  Parts  of  the 
Body.  It  is  cephalick ,  neurotick  ,  car- 
diack,  antifpafmodick  and  arthdtick,  and 
may  be  given  from  three  Drops  to  ten  or 
twelve.  This  Oil,  befides  all  its  internal 
'Ufes,  is  accounted  one  of  theftrongeft  vege¬ 
table  Perfumes,  and  holds  its  Odour  the 
longeft. 

3.  Of  Sanders* 

H  E  Sanders  are  three  Sorts  of 
hornet»  Woods  of  different  Colours, 
Smell  and  Figure;  all  three  as  I 
have  been  affared  coming  from  the  fame 
Tree,  and  have  no-  other  Difference  than 
from  the  different  Countries,  where  they 
grow.  This  Tree  grows  about  the  Height  of 
our  Cherry  Tree,  having  Leaves  made  like  the 
Maftich  ;  it  bears  a  fmall  Fruit  the  Size  of 
a  Cherry,  Green  at  firft,  and  Black  when 
ripe;  after  which  it  eafily  falls  off  the  Tree, 
is  of  an  infipid  Tafte,  and  no  Value. 

The  Yellow  Sanders  are  brought  to  us 
from  China  and  Siam  in  Billets,  freed  from 
the  Bark;  hence'  it  was  the  French^  when 
they  return’d  from  Siarny  in  1686,  brought 
with  them  a  good  Quantity  :  Chufe  the 
heavieft  Wood  of  a  good  Scent  and  Yellow, 
from  whence  they  were  call’d  Citron  Sanders^ 
which  figoifies  Yellow  ;  but  take  care,  at  the 
fame  time,  you  be  not  impos’d  upon  with  the 
Citron^FF'ood  (torn  the  fame  Place.  The  Yel¬ 
low  Sanders  are  moft  ufed  by  the  Druggift 
and  the  Perfumer. 

The  white  Sanders  comes  neareft  to  the 
Yellow,  but  not  having  the  Colour,  or  the 
Smell,  it  makes  a  vaft  difference.  This 
Wood  is  brought  in  Billets,  divefted  of  its 
Bark,  from  the  Indies  :  Chufe  fuch  as  is 
heavieft,  white,  and  of  the  beft  Smell  you 
can  get. 

The  I{ed  Sanders  are  brought  to  us  in  thick 
long  Billets*,  from  the  Maritime  Places  on 
the  Coaft  of  Cormandel  :  Chufe  that  which  is 
blackifh  without,  red*ac  the 'Bottom,  brown 


within,  and  hard  to  cleave;  of  an  infipid 
Tafte,  and  almoft  no  Smell  ;  and  take  care 
you  do  not  get  Coral-Wood  in  its  Place, 
which  I  (hall  mention  by  and  by  :  This  is 
fometimes  ufed  with  the  two  former,  and 
other  Ufes ,  according  to  various  Occa- 
fions. 

There  are  befides  a  fourth  Sort  of  Sanders^ 
call’d  Taffety  Sanders^  or  thofe  of  Confianti- 
nople,  which  ferve  to  give  a  red  Stain,  boil’d 
in  Water  with  any  Acids,  as  the  ^d  San* 
ders. 

Of  the  Citron-Wood. 

The  Citron-lVoody  which  the  Americans 
call  Candle^Wobdy  becaufe  it  gives  a  Luftre 
or  Brightnefs  in  cutting,  and  ferves  them 
for  Lights  ;  is  the  Trunk  of  a  large  thick 
Tree,  that  grows  very  common  in  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Iflands.  This  Tree  is  very  beautiful 
to  the  Eye,  having  many  large  and  long 
Branches,  full  of  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Lau-  - 
rel,  but  bigger,  and  of  a  more  fhining  Green  ; 
the  Flowers  like  the  Orange,  of  a  Jaffemine 
Smell  ;  after  which  grow  little  black  Fruit, 
of  the  Size  of  Pepper:  It  is  the  Trunk  of 
this  Tree,  that  the  Reverend  Father  Du  Tertre 
falfly  imagined  to  be  the  true  Yellow  Sanders  , 
and  which  afterwards  gave  Occafion  to  cer¬ 
tain  Druggifts  at  ï\puen  to  buy  of  the  Compa¬ 
ny,  and  fell  it  boldly  again  for  true  lellow 
SanderSy  as  well  to  thofe  who  underftood  ir, 
or  wou’d  buy  without  feeing  it,  or  upon  their 
Words  for  the  true  Wood,  hence  it  got  the 
Name  of  Citron-H^oody  or  Counterfeit  Sanders^ 
The  Cheat  of  this  is  eafie  to  difeover,  in  that 
the  true  Sanders  taftes  and  fmells  fweec  and 
agreeable,  being  not  fo  grofs  and  refinous 
but  on  the  contrary  the  Citron-Wood,  which 
is  heavy ,  clouterly  '  and  oily,  has  a  ftrong 
Smell  like  the  Citron^  from  whence  it  derives 
its  Name;  and  further,  the  Billets  of  the  true 
Sanders  weigh  not  above  a  hundred  Pounds, 
and  thofe  of  the  Citron  near  a  Thoufand  : 
This  Wood  is-  of  no.Ufe  in  Phyfick,  but  is 
very  ufeful  to  work  into  proper  Utenfils  j 
for  after  it  has  been  expos’d  fomerime  in  the 
Air,  it  will  pollifh  like  the  Cocoa. 

This  Wood  likewife  bears  the  Name  of 
Jaffemine- H^ood  from  its  Flowers.  *  There 
grows,  befides,,  in  thefe  Ifles,  another  Can¬ 
dle- FF&od  y  which  ha^  fuch  Leaves,  •  Flow- 
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ers  and  Fruit  as  the  Citroa-Wood,  except 
that  the  Fiov/ers  are  more  oily,  much 
thicker  and  rounder  5  but  as  this  Wood 
comes  not  to  us,  I  lhall  fay  nothing  further. 
Father  Du  Tertre  fays,  That  this  Tree  is 
fcarce,  and  grows  no  where  but  on  the  Sea- 
fide,  and  that  like  a  Kind  of  Aloes-Wooà, 
He  obferves  liketyife,  that  this  Tree  yields  a 
very  odoriferous  Gum,  and, that  the  older  the 
Tree  is  the  better  itfmejis  ;  and  that  the  Sa¬ 
vages  make  no  other  ufe  of  it  but  for  Lights  ; 
that  they  ufe  thé  inner  Rind  of  the  Bark, 
from  whence  they  prefs  a  Juice,  valued  by 
them  as  a  Sovereign  Remedy,  for  Inflama- 
tions  of  the  Eyes. 

0/  Coral- Wood.  , 

I  •  -  .  '  -  •  .  V  i 

Befides  the  Cnndle-Wood^  we  have  brought 
to  us,  from  the  L^etv^rd-Iflands,  a  certain 
red  Wood  which  they  call  ComfWood  :  ’Tis 
with  this  Wood  they  counterfeit  the  true  red 
Sanders  ;  but  that  which  makes  it  not  dit- 
hcult  to  difcover  the  Difference  is,  that 
the  Coral- H^ood  is  of  a  fliining  Red,  light 
enough  and  ftringy  ;  but  the  true  Sanders 
are  red  thorow,  without  threads,  and  very 
heavy. 

The  Americans  uCq  the  Coral-VPood  for  fe- 
veral  Sorts  of  Work  :  Befides  this,  in  thel^e 
Wes  there  grows  two  other  Kinds  of  Trees 
v^hich  bear  the  Name  of  Coral,  becaufe  their 
Fruit  are  red  like  that  ;  excepE»that  on  their 
right  Shoots  they  have  a  little  black  Spot, 
and  the  Fruit  is  what  we  call,  and  fell  by  the 
Name  of  the  red  American  Peafe,  which  are 
extreamly  bitter  ;  and  fome  pretend  there 
comes  a  Juice  from  them  that  has  theQuality 
of  foldering  Gold  and  Silver  like  Borax. 

Farther,  Du  Tertre  fays,  that  the  B^d^lVood 
of  thefe  Ifles,  every  five  or  fix  Miles  Di- 
ftance,  grows  of  different  Colours  ;  fome 
having  more,  others  lefs  5  and  that  they  are 
very  full,  heavy,  folid,  and  excellent  for 
making  the  beft  Joiners  Work  ;  the  Wood 
being,  for  the  moft  part,  not  fubjedt  to 
decay. 

Santalum  Citrinum ,  Album  vel 
■  Lemery,  Bfibrum,  the  yellow,  white  or  red 
Zanders  are  exotick  Woods,  brought 
from  both  the  Indies,  of  a  very  fragrant  and 
fweet  Smell.  The  Tellow  is  to  be  chofe  be- 
s  iott  the  reft,  and  that  which  is  of  the  moft 
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agreeable  Odour,  heavy  and  knotty.^  Both 
this  and  the  White  are  ufed  in  Paintings, 
SwGonings,  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  Ob- 
ftrueftions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen  ;  is  good 
againft  Vomiting,  and  drys  up  Catarrhs  ; 
outwardly  the  Fume  prevails  againft  the 
Head-ach,  ftops  Fluxes  and  Rheums  of 
the  Head,  with  other  preternatural  Deflux¬ 
ions. 

The  Bf  d  Sanders  is  alfo  brought  from  the 
Indies,  being  a  red  heavy  Wood,  and  com¬ 
monly  fold  in  the  Apothecaries  Shops,  in 
Powder  :  It  is  cooling  and  more  aftringent 
than  any  of  the  reft  ;  is  ufed  in  Catarrhs  to 
ftay  thin  Rheums  falling  down  upon  the 
Langs,  and  to  abate  the  Heat  of  Fevers,  to 
flop  Fluxes,  ih&  P.rofluvium  feminis,  with 
the  Gonorrhea  in  either"  Sex  :  But  the  chief 
Ufe  of  it,  this  Day,  among  us,  is  to  colour 
Medicines  with,  as  Lticatellus  Balfam,  and 
other  Baifams,  Tintftures,  and  the  like, 

i 

4.  0/  Nephritick  Wood.;  / 

H  E  Nephritick.  Wood  is  brought 
to  us  from  Nevc>-Spain,  chiefly  the  Tomer, 
Kingdom  of  Mexico,  whence  it,  is 
call’d  Coult  and  Tlapalcypatly,  and  by  u$ 
Nephritick,  by  reafon  it  is  a  Sovereign  Re- 
naedy  in  Stone,  Gravel,  and  Difficu^^y  of 
Urine.  *Tis  a  Tree  as  large  as  our  Pea 
Tree,  having  Leaves  like  ChichrPeafe,  but 
much  lefs. 

Chufe  your  Wood  well  freed  from  the 
thick  Bark,  which  is  of  a  buierifh  Tafte, 
and  ycllowiib  Red,  and  being  put  into  a  little 
cold  Water  tor  fome  Days,  ftrikes  a  fine  Sky- 
colour’d  Blue,  which  is  a  certain  Sign  of  its 
being  true.  They  fell  in  the  Room  of  this  a 
red  Ebony,  or  Pomegranate,  which  is  readi¬ 
ly  diftinguilh’d  from  the  other,  in  that,  by 
infufing  it  in  Water,  it  gives  a  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  like  another  Woed,  we  have  brought 
to  us  from  the  Indies  and  Brajil,  the  Name  of 
which  wc  have  not  yet  learn’d  ;  befides,  you 
ought  to  reject  all  forts  of  Woods  that  are 
fold  tor  the  true  Nephritick,  if  they  will  not 
yield  a  blue  Tinefture.  This  Wood,  infus’d 
in  Water,  is  frequently  ns’d  for  their  Drink, 
and  to  mix  in  their  Wine,  for  the  Cure  of 
the  Stone  and  Gravel  :  Thoie  who  wou’d 
add  to  the  Virtue  of  the  Wood,  put  Radilh- 

Water 
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Warer  thereto  with  a  little  Salt  of  Worm¬ 
wood,  ‘that  is  ta  fay,  about  half  a  Dram  to  a 
Glafs. 

'  The  Nephrhick.  Wood  is  thick, 
Lemery,  without  Knotr,  white  without,  and 
blueifii  within,  which,  by  Infufion, 
makes  a  Sky-colour’d  Liquor  ;  therefore,  to 
avoid  being  deceiv'd  when  you  buy  it,  /crape 
fome  of  the  inner  Parts  of  the  V/ood,  put  it 
into  Water,  and  let  it  ftand  four  or  five 
Hours  ;  if  it  turns  the  Water  into  a  blueifli 
Tindure,  it  is  right  and  good  ;  but  if  nor, 
and  of  a  yellow  Colour,  it  is  falfe.  It  grows 
in  America,  and  is  brought  from  Mexico, 
and  other  Places  of  the  Spanijh  H'eft-Indies, 
It  is  call’d  "Nephriticum,  becaufe  it  is  a  Spe- 
cifick  in  Difeafes  of  the  Reinv  and  Bladder. 
Schroder  fays,  it  grows  like  a  Pear-Tree,  and 
is  a  Kind  of  Alh.  It  is  hot  and  dry,  opens 
Obftrudtions  of  the  Liver,  Sp>leen,  Reins  and 
Womb  ;  cures  all  Stoppages  of  Urine,  whe¬ 
ther  in  the  Kidneys,  Uretçrs,  or  Bladder, 
bringing  away  Sand,  Gravel,  .Shhic,’or  other 
tartarous  Matter  generated  iri  thofe  Parts. 

..,a  .  ■ 

y.  Of  Lentisk,  or  Maftick  Wood. 

hornet.  'T^HE  Lentii\  js  a  which  has 
Leaves  like  ;  after  which 

it  bears  Flowers,  which  produce  fmall  Ber¬ 
ries  like  Bunches  "of  Grapes,  green  at  firft, 
.and  blackifh  afterwards  as  they  ripen,  and 
are  attended  with  aditcle  Husk,  or  Bag,  full 
of  Liquor,  from  which  little  flying  Infedls 
are  generated,  as  from  the  Scarlet-Grain,  or 
'Ksrmcs  Berry. 

TheCe  Trees  are  very  common  in  Bgypt 
and  i!  c  Indies,  and  particularly  in  the  Ifle  of 
Chio,  where  they  are  induftrioufly  cultivated 
and  wacch’d,  left  when  they  are' cut,  fuch  as 
are  not  the  proper  Owners  fhould  run  away 
with  the  M'lflicliihzx  flows  from  them.  They 
plant  a  great  many  of  thefe  Trees  in  Italy, 
and  the  Italians  make  an  Oil  of  the  Berries, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  the  Oil  of 
Bay  berries.  This  is  us’d  to  the  fame  In¬ 
tentions  as  the  Leaf  and  the  Wood  ;  the  laft 
of  which  they  work  into  Tooth-pickers  in 
Provence  and  Languedoc. 

Chufe  your  Lentis\  If^ood  heavy,  compadf, 
and  firm,  that  is  tough,  or  hard  to  break, 
grey  vyithout,  and  white  within,  of  an  aftrin- 


gent  Tafte,  and  adorn'd  with  Leaves  if  pof- 
fible. 

Of  Maftick  in  Hear. 

The  Maflick  in  Tear,  fo  diftinguifi;i’d  from 
the  M^ftick^  which  is  made  of  Rofin  and 
Brick- Powder  mix’d  together,  is  a  refinous 
Gum  which  drops  during  the  great  Heat, 
without  Incifion  of  the  large  Branches,  and 
the  Trunk  of  the  Lentisk,-,  anà  fomedmes 
likewife,  after  having  been  cut,  the  Tears 
fall  from  the  Tree  into  a  Receiver  fet  for 
that  Pirrpofe. 

Chufe  fyeh  as  is  in  the  largeft  Tears,  and 
whith,  being  chew’d,  becomes  like  white 
'Wax  :  The  beft  is  that  of  Chio,  being  larger, 
and  of  a  rnore  balfamick  Tafte,  than  that 
which  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Levant,  by 
the  way  of  Marfeilles,  which  is  almoft  the 
only  Sort  they  have  in  France.  Mafticl(  is 
much  us’d  ih  Pbyfick,  and,  among  other 
Things,  to  eàfê  the  Tooth-ach  ;  and  is  us’d 
fo  feveral  other  Purpofe's,  as  the  making  of 
Varnilh,  ^c.  The  People  of  the  Levant'* 
Trade  deal  with  us  particularly  in  mixing 
their  Maftick  fo  as  the  worft  lies  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  beft  at  Top  ;  but  they  will  not 
fell  the  one  without  the  other. 

Lentifeus,  the  Lent  is  k,  is  a  Tree 
full  of  Branchés,  fometimes  large,  Lemeryl^ 
and  fometimes  fmall  ;  which  are 
pliant,  flexible,  and  cover’d  with  an  Afh- 
colour’d  Bark.  The  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of 
the  Myrtle,  ranged  by  Pairs  on  the  Side,  and 
at  laft  terminate  with  a  Angle  Leaf,  always 
green,  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  but  not  at  all  dif- 
agreeable,  of  a  fmarr,aftringent  Tafte  :  There 
grôws  oftentimes  upon  the  Leaves  certain 
little  Bags  or  Bladders,  fill’d  with  a  Liquor. 
The  Flowers  grçiw  upon  Stalks  arifing  from 
the  Leaves,  like  Grapes,  reddilh  in  Colour, 
tending  towards  a  Purple  ;  from  whence 
arifes  the  Fruit,  'which  are  fmall  round  Ber¬ 
ries,  black  when  they  are  ripe,  and  of  an 
acid  Tafte,  in  each  of  which  is  contain’d  a 
little  longilh  Kernel,  hard  and  black,  having 
a  white  or  green  Pith  in  it.  'The  Wood  is 
brought  dry  to  us,  and  fhould  be  chofe  frefh, 
difficult  to  break ,  heavy ,  and  not  fub- 
jedt  to  be  carious  or  fpongy  :  It  contains  a 
great  deal  of  Oil,  Flcgm,  and  likewife 
eifcmial  and  fix’d  Salt  5  is  aftringenr  and 
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cordial,  refifts  Poifon,  and  is  excellent  to 
ftrengtben  and  preferve  the  Gums. 

The  [{ejîna  Lentifci^  or  Mafttck,  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  this  Tree,  growing  in  Syria,  8cc. 
and  brought  to  us  out  of  Turkey,  from  St?tyr7ia, 
and  Aleppo  ;  but  the  belt  is  from  CJno,  which 
is  of  a  light  Colour,  or  white  Yellow,  clear, 
and  almoft  tranfparent,  free  from  Drofs  or 
Filth,  in  Grains,  Tears,  or  Drops,  and  fweet- 
icented,  bright,  pure,  and  friable,  being  ea- 
iily  reduc’d  to  Powder.  It  is  a  Gum-Rofin, 
jfaid,  by  feme,  to  come  from  the  fame  T ree 
with  the  Chio  Turpentine  :  It  is  fometimes 
adulterated  with  Frankinfetice,  and  Bpjiu  of 
the  Pine-Tree  ;  but  the  Smell  will  ealily 
difeover  the  Cheat:  The  green-colour’d,  blue, 
and  impure,  are  not  good  ;  and  the  black,  like 
Bitumen  is  nought.  It  is  hot  and  dry,  fub- 
aftringent,  and  ftrengthens  the  Stomach  and 
Head,  and  is  chiefly  us’d  againft  Vomitings, 
Loathing,  and  Fluxes  of  the  Bowels  :  It 
corre(fls  (harp  Purges,  hinders  Vapours  arifing 
from  the  Stomach,  which  hurt  the  Head  ; 
ftrengthens  the  Nerves,  cures  fpitting  of 
Blood,  Coughs,  Colds,  Catarrhs,  and  a  Stink¬ 
ing  Breath;  by  chewing,  it  draws  away 
Flegm  from  the  Brain,  and  is  u’d  in  a  Plai- 
fter  CO  the  Temples  for  the  Tooth-ach;  in  a 
Cataplafm,  for  the  Stomach,  and  as  a  Den¬ 
tifrice  for  the  Teeth.  Dole,  a  Dram  to 
two  Drams,  in  Powder,  for  the  Fluor  Albus^ 
or  Gonorrhœâ, 

6.  Of  Tamarisk. 

Bomeu  'THE  Tamarisk,  is  a  Tree  of  a 
moderate  Size,  which  grows 
plentifully  in  Languedoc,  having  very  fmall 
Leaves  ;  the  Fruit  like  Grapes,  of  a  blackifli 
Colour,  which  the  Dyers  ufe  inftead  of  Galls. 

Chufe  the  Tamarisk^^ood,  with  the  Bark 
white  without  and  within,  of  almoft  an  in- 
fipid  Tafte,  and  without  any  Smell.  They 
ufe  it  for  Difeafes  of  the  Spleen,  as  well 
as  the  Bark,  and  make  little  Casks,  Cups,  and 
Dilhes  of  it,  which  are  call’d  Tamarisk  Ware. 
Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  the  Spleen,  ufe 
to  fill  thefe  little  Casks  with  good  Wine,  and, 
after  it  has  flood  fome  Time,  drink  it  for 
their  common  Liquor  ;  and  likewife  they 
ufe  the  Cups  and  Dilhes  for  the  fame  Pur- 
pofe,  CO  drink  out  of.  From  this  Wood  is 
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made  a  white  Chryftal  Salt,  call’d  Tamarisk 
Salt,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  -Cure  of 
the  Spleen. 

Tamarifeus,  Tamarix  major.  Jive 
Lemery,  Arborea  Narhonenjis ,  the  greater 
Tamarisk,  or  Karbone  Shrub.  It 
is  a  Tree  of  a  middle  Size,  whofe  Bark  is 
rough,  grey  without,  and  reddifli  within  : 
The  Leaves  are  fmall,  long,  round,  flender, 
very  like  thofe  of  Cyprefs,  of  a  pale  Green 
Colour  ;  the  Flowers  growing  at  the  Top 
of  the  Branches,  difpos’d  in  Clutters,  little, 
white,  and  purplilh,  each  one  being  com¬ 
pos’d  of  five  Leaves,  which  is  fucceeded  by 
a  lanuginous  Fruit ,  that  contains  blackifli 
Seed  :  The  Root  is  thick,  woody,  and  di¬ 
vided'  into  feveral  Branches.  This  Tree 
grows  chiefly  in  the  hot  Countries,  as  Datu 
phiny  and  Languedoc,  near  Rivers,  and  other 
watry  Places  :  It  flowers  three  times  a  Year, 
in  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn.  All  the 
Parts  of  Tamarisk  contain  a  great  deal  of 
Salt  and  Oil.  The  Bark,  Root,  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  are  all  us’d  in  Phyfick,  to  open  Ob- 
ftrudlions  of  the  Spleen  and  Mefentery,  ex¬ 
cite  Womens  Courfes,  and  to  attenuate  the 
tartarous  and  mel^ncholly  Humours, 

7.  Of  SalTafras. 

HE  Sajfafras,  or  Cinnamon  Wood, 
or  Fanaume  by  the  Indians,  is  PomeK 
a  Tree  very  beautiful  to  the  Eye, 
which  grows  plentifully  along  the  Coafts  of 
Florida,  where  there  is  entire  Forefts  of  it. 
This  Tree  has  a  very  ftraight  Trunk,  on  the 
Top  of  which  there  are  lèverai  Branches 
charg’d  with  green  Leaves,  refembling  thofe 
of  the  Fig,  which  the  Inhabitants  make  ufe 
of  to  cure  Wounds  withal. 

Chufe  your  Saffafras  with  the  Bark  on' 
thick  and  rough,  as  being  the  belt  Part  of 
the  Tree,  as  well  from  its  acrid  Tafte,  as 
its  ftrong  aromatick  Smell,  which  conlidera- 
bly  exceeds  that  of  the  Wood,  efpecially 
when  the  Tree  is  (landing  :  Upon  this  Ac¬ 
count  it  was,  that  the  firft  time  the  Spaniards 
landed  in  Florida,  they  cut  down  a  good 
Number  of  thefe  Trees,  becaufe  of  their  ve¬ 
ry  agreeable  Scent,  which  they  might  fmell 
two  Leagues  diftance. 


Several 
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Several  People  prefer  the  Bark  of  this  Tree  therefore  is  a  great  Spccifick  in  all  the  afore- 
to  the  Trunk  and  the  large  Branches,  and  mention’d  Cafes  ;  befides  which,  a  ftrong 
that  not  unreafonably,  becaufe  it  is  much  Tindlure,  or  the  Chymical  Oil,  is  common- 
more  fragrant  than  the  Wood,  and  common-  ly  given  to  facilitate  the  Labour  of  Women 
ly  lighter,  reddiih  without  and  within,  eafy  in  Travail,  and  to  expell  both  Birth  and 
to  break,  of  a  very  ftrong  aromatick  Smell  After-birth  ;  after  which,  it  ftrengthens  the 
and  Tafte  :  The  Bark  is  likewife  better  than  Parts,  and  invigorates  the  Inftruments  of  Ge- 

rhe  Root  ,  and  the  Root  better  than  the  neration.  Dofe,  three  Drops,  to  i  o  or  12. 

Wood.  When  they  cut  or  rafp  this  Wood  ’ 

for  Ufe,  the  Smell  is  fo  ftrong,  that  it  oc- 

caftons  the  Head-ach  in  thofe  that  work  in  it,  S.  Of  Guajacum. 

and  likewife  in  thofe  that  ufe  it  j  which  has 

much  leffen’d  its  Credit.  'T^HE  Guyac,  Guajacum^  or  Lignum 

Sa(fafras  is  a  yellowifh,  fragrant  Holy -Wood,  ;^rows  Pzwet, 

Lemery,  Wood,  of  a  Tafte  fomething  acrid  plentifully  in  the  l^^ejt^Indies^  and  is 

and  aromatick  ,  almoft  like  that  brought  to  us  from  thence  in  large  Ion*?  Bil- 
of  Fennil  :  It  is  brought  to  us,  in  large  Mor-  lets  or  Logs,  fome  of  which  weigh  Four  or 
fels,  from  Florida,  New-Spain,  See.  where  it  Fivé  Hundred  Weight.  This  Tree  is  about 
grows,  and  where  the  Indians  call  it  the  the  Height  of  our  Walnut-Tree,  bearing 
Palm-Tree  ;  and  the  French  give  it  the  Name  Leaves  long  or  round,  according  to  the  dif- 
of  Sajfafras,  by  which  it  is  call’d  by  the  ferent  Species,  which  diftinguilhes  the  Tree 

Spaniards  to  this  Day.  The  Fruit  of  this  to  be  Male  or  Female  :  After  the  Leaves, 

Tree  is  longitli,  wrinkled,  and  hangs  by  a  come  Tufts  of  blue  Flowers,  in  the  Shape 
long  Footftalk  :  The  Roots, are  extended  of  Stars,  fumifh’d  each  with  a  little  brown 
along  the  Ground,  bigger  or  lefs,  according  Bud,  of  the  Size  of  a  Hazel-Nut,  in  which 
to  the  Size  of  the  Tree  :  Which  is  call’d  Saf-  is  contain’d  another  little  Fruit,  of  an  Orange- 
fafras,  by  a  Corruption  from  Saxifrage,  which  Colour. 

lignifies  that  it  has  the  fame  Virtues  with  R  is  the  beft  Sort  of  Wood  we  have  for 
Saxifrage,  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  incifive,  pene-  Turnery  Ware,  efpecially  for  making  Bowls 
trating,  aperitive,  fudorifick,  and  cardiack  ;  it  for  the  Bowling-Green,  Mortars,  Peftles, 
refifts  Poifon,  ftrengthens  the  Sight  and  the  Rowlingpins,  The  Surgeons,  and  others. 
Brain,  and  is  good  in  the  Sciatica,  Gout,  Ca-  wjho  ufe  it  in  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  chufe  the 
tarrhs,  taken  in  Decoeftion  or  Infufion,  Shavings  or  Rafpings  to  make  their  Ptifans 
by  way  ol  a  Tea,  It  is  the  Opinion  of  and  fudorifick  Drinks.  There  is  made  of 
fome,  that  the  Sajjfafras,  call’d  the  Ague-  this  Wood,  a  Flegm  ,  a  Spirit,  and  black 
Tree,  is  rather  a  Root  than  a  Wood,  brought  Oil,  which  is  thick  and  fetid;  and  that 
out  of  the  IT^e ft- Indies,  as  New-Spain,  8cc.  which  remains  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Retort, 
It  is  of  a  pleafant  Smell,  and  comes  in  pretty  black  as  a  Coal  ;  but  being  made  into  a 
long  Logs,  as  thick  as  ordinary  Billers  :  The  Lixivium,  or  a  Lye,  there  is  extracted  thence 
Bark  is  red  without,  and  cuts  of  a  Flefh-  a  Salt.  They  make  alfo  a  Refin  and  Extradé 
Colour  within  :  Its  Tafte  is  a  little  fliarp,  but  of  it,  as  they  do  of  Jalap. 
aromatick,  abounding  with  much  volatile  The  Bark  of  the  Tree  is  likewife  of  great 
Salt  ;  from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  it  has  Hfe  in  the  Cure  of  the  aforefaid  Difeafe  ; 
great  Virtues.  The  fmalleft  is  to  be  chofen  in  which  cafe,  chufe  the  heavieft,  hardeft  to 
for  Diftillation,  and  muft  have  its  Rind  about  break,  grey  without,  and  whitilh  within,  of 
it,  for  that  it  pofTeffis  more  of  the  aetherial  a  bitter  and  difagreeable  Tafte.  We  have 
Oil  and  volatile  Salt  and  Spirit,  than  the  in-  brought  from  the  large  Pieces  of  Gum, 

ternal  Subftance  of  the  Wood.  It  is  a  moft  fo  like  to  Colophony,  or  dry’d  Pitch,  that  it  is 
admirable  Sudorifick  and  Dinretick,  never  almoft  impoflible  to  diftinguifli  it,  but  by  the 
milling  of  ICS  Effeds  by  thofe  two  natural  lighting  it,  whereby  it  will  afford  a  fwcec 
Ways  of  Evacuation  ;  for  if  the  Sick  will  not  Scent,  when  burnt  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
yield  to  Sweating,  it  often  works  off  by  Colophony  will  fmeil  of  Turpentine.  It  is  one 
Urine,  being  full  of  Spirit  and  Salt,  and  of  the  greateft  Sudorificks  we  know  at  prefenr. 

K  Within 
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Within  Tome  Years,  the  Surgeons  thought 
that  the  French  Guajacum  had  the  iame  Vir* 
tues  with  the  Indian.  The  Error  arofe  from 
hence,  becaufe  they  bought  it  from  the  Turn- 
ners,  who  us’d  to  fell  ’em  the  Sweepings  of 
their  Shops,  which  was  mix’d  with  feveral 
Kinds  of  Woods  ;  and  had  advanc’d  the  Price 
from  a  Penny  to  Eighteen-pence  a  Pound  : 
But  this  Wood  has  nothing  of  the  Properties 
of  the  Guajacttm^  but  is  fo  well  known  in 
France,  that  they  make  feveral  Sorts  of  Work 
of  it.  The  beft  comes  from  Spain,  and  fome 
Parts  of  France,  but  chiefly  Champagne.  A 
Spirit,  and  black  Oil,  is  drawn  from  this  by 
the  Retort  j  and  is  redèify'd  as  that  of  Gua- 
jacum». 

Guajactim,  five  Ligfium  fmBum, 
Fernery,  is  a  Tree  the  Size  of  a  common 
Walnut-Tree,  whofe  Bark  is  thick 
and  gummous ,  and  eafily  parts  from  the 
Trunk  :  Its  Wood  is  hard,  firm,  weighty, 
and  marbled  with  brown,  red  and  black, 
of  an  acrid  Tafte  :  The  Leaves  are  longilh, 
or  almoft  found  :  The  Flowers  grow  in 
Ciufters,  of  a  pale  Yellow  Colour,  hanging 
upon  green  Stalks  ;  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
a  Fruit  like  fmall  Chefnuts,  round,  folid, 
and  brown  ;  in  which  are  contain’d  another 
little  Fruit  or  Seed,  of  an  Orange- Colour. 
This  Tree  yields,  by  Incifion,  a  reiinous 
Gum,  of  a  reddilh  brown,  clean,  tinning, 
friable,  fragrant,  and  of  an  acrid  Tafle,  call’d 
Qtm  Guajacum, 

The  Wood,  Bark,  and  Gum,  are  all  us’d 
in  Phyflck  ;  every  one  of  which  contains  a 
great  deal  of  eflcntial  as  well  as  fix’d  Salt, 
Oil  and  Gum.  They  are  efteem’d  good  Su- 
dorificks,  and  are  given  in  the  Venereal  Dif- 
eafe,  Rbeumatifms,  Catarrhs,  Gouts,  Scurvy, 
Dropfy,  and  other  Difeafes,  v/hich  proceed 
from  Weaknefs  Obflruébons,  or  Difeafes  of 
the  Vifcera.  Ii  is  a  Wood  which  is  white 
without,  and  of  a  greeniiU  Yellow,  or  blueifli 
Green  fomeiimes  wiihin,  the  heavieft  being 
the  beft.  It  is  brought  from  Jamaica,  and 
feveral  Places  of  ihe  Spanijh  Indies,  in  Pieces 
fo  large  as  to  make  Bowls  of  them,  which 
hold  from  3  to  20  Quarts. 

Of  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

famet.  'T  HE  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  a  Tree 
which  grows  to  a  prodigious 


Size,  and  of  a  Pyramidal  Figure,  whofe 
Branches  are  adorn’d  with  little,  narrow, 
green  Leaves,  and  the  Fruit  like  our  Pine- 
Apples.  It  is  from  the  Trunk ,  and  the 
large  Branches  of  this  Tree,  that  there  flows, 
during  the  great  Heats,  without  any  Incifion 
a  fort  of  white  Refin,  very  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent,  which  we  call  Cedar  Gum,  of  which  the 
largeft  Trees  yield  not  iefs  than  fix  Ounces  a 
Day.  Here  are  likewife,  during  the  hoc  Sea- 
fon,  little  Bladders  made  by  the  fcorching  of 
the  Sun,  which  being  pierc’d,  afford  a  clear 
white  Liquor,  like  Water,  of  a  ftrong  pene¬ 
trating  Smell,  and  is  of  the  Turpentine  Kind  ; 
and  when  the  Tree  ceafes  to  produce  any 
more  of  that,  being  cut,  there  flows  an 
undious  Matter,  which,  drying  as  it  runs 
down  the  Tree,  is  what  we  call  Refin  of 
Cedar,  which  is  very  rare  in  France^  as  well 
as  the  other  Productions  of  this  Tree.  This 
Refin  is  of  a  very  fine  Yellow,  bright,  and 
tranfparent,  and  of  a  very  grateful  Odour. 

Of  the  Lcffer  Cedar, 

The  Lefler  Cedar  is  a  Tree  of  various 
Sizes,  commonly  crooked,  bearing  long 
fharp- pointed  Leaves,  alway  Green,  efpeciaL 
ly  in  Winter;  after  which  come  Berries  of 
the  Bignefs  of  Holly-Oak,,  or  Kjies-Holm  ; 
green  at  firft,  but  red  when  they  are  ripe. 
The  Trunk  being  cut,  there  iffiaes  forth  a 
very  clear  tranfparent  Gum,  which  is  the 
true  Sandarac  ;  but  as  we  very  feldom  have 
it  among  us,  we  ufe  the  great  Juniper  Gum 
inftead  of  it,  which  I  (hail  deferibe  here¬ 
after. 

They  make  of  this  Wood,  by  the  Afifi- 
ftance  of  the  Retort,  a  black  Oil,  which  be¬ 
ing  rectified,  is  call’d  Oil  of  Cedar  ;  but 
as  thefe  Trees  are  not  very  common,  we  con¬ 
tent  our  felves  with  the  great  and  lejfer  Ju^ 
niper  :  The  true  Oil  of  Cedar,  is  admirable 
for  curing  Tetters,  and  Scabs  in  Horfe, 
lie.  Sheep  and  other  Beafis;  but  is  tUtie 
forts  of  Oils  are  too  dear,  we  will  inftitute  in 
their  Place  clear  Oil  of  Pitch,  which  upon 
that  Subje(t,  is  called  Oil  of  Cedar,  as  you 
will  find  in  the  Chapter  of  Pitch. 

Cedrus  Magna,  five  Libani  Coni- 
Lemery,  fera,  or,  according  to  Fournefort,  La- 
rix  Orientalis,  fruBu  rotundiore  oh- 
tufa ,  is  a  Species  of  the  Larch  Tree ,  or 

a  very 
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Book  III.  Of  W  O 

a  very  large,  thick,  ftreight  Tree,  riling 
Piramidal,  whofe  Bark  is  all  of  a  Piece, 
the  Wood  very  hard  and  durable,  fo  that  it  is 
faid  never  to  decay  ;  the  Leaves  are  fmall, 
ftreight  and  green,  difpos’d  in  Clutters  along 
the  Branches,  putting  forth  in  Spring-time, 
and  falling  at  the  Approach  of  Winter  ;  the 
F'owers  and  Fruit  as  before  deferibed. 
There  runs  a  Sort  of  Gum  from  the  Tree, 
without  Incifion,  hard,  and  as  it  were  in 
Grains  like  Maftick,,  from  whence  it  frequent¬ 
ly  is  call’d  Maftick-Cedar  :  The  Wood  is 
us’d  in  fine  Joyners  Work,  and  Turners 
Ware.  The  Tear  that  flows  from  the  Tree, 
is  improperly  call’d  a  Gum,  becaufe  it  is  the 
purelt  refinous  Parc  of  the  Tree,  and  is  di- 
geftive,  deterfive,  confolidating,  ftrengthen- 
ing,  good  againft  Gangrfens,  and  proper  for 
Diflocations  and  Fradfures. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Cedar  call’d  Ce- 
drus  Baccifera^  the  Cedar  that  bears  a  Berry, 
or  Cedrus  Minor  ,  the  letter  Cedar,  of  which 
there  are  three  Kinds  ;  the  firtt  is  call’d  the 
rhecnician  Ceder^  or  Cedrus  Folio  CtipreJJi  Ma¬ 
jor  friiHu  flavefeente,  the  great  Cyprefs-leav’d 
Cedar,  with  the  yellow  Fruit;  the  Trunck 
and  Branches  whereof  ar  crooked  and  knot¬ 
ty,  the  Wood  reddifh,  yielding  a  Smell  like 
the  Cyprefs;  the  Leaves  narrow  and  fharp- 
pointed,  harder  than  thofe  of  Juniper,  and 
more  prickly,  green  all  the  Year  as  the  Cy- 
prefs  :  The  Shells  or  Husks  are  made  up  of 
lèverai  little  Scales,  at  the  Bottom  of  which 
grow  feveral  Bags,  or  membranous  Veillcles, 
full  of  Duft  ;  the  Fruit  arifes  upon  the 
fame  Foot  or  Stalks  with  the  Husks,  but  dir 
vided  into  Cells,  which  are  Berries,  that 
turn  yellow  when  ripe,  are  a  little  flefhy, 
odoriferous,  and  of  a  grateful  Tafte  ;each  of 
them  containing  three  woody  Kernels  that 
are  hard,  hollow  on  their  Backs,  and  flat  on 
the  ocher  Side ,  each  Kernel  having  an  oblong 
Seed  ;  there  comes  from  the  Trur4k  of  the 
faid  Tree,  in  the  hoc  Countries,  a  Gum 
call’d  Varnifh. 

The  Second  Sort  is  call’d  the  Lycian  Ce¬ 
dar  y  or  Cedrus  Folio  CupreJJi  Media  Majori- 
bus  baccisy  the  middlemoft  Cyprefs-leav’d  Ce¬ 
dar,  with  the  great  Berries;  this  Tree  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  former,  in  that  it  is  lower,  and 
the  Berries  are  much  bigger. 

The  Third  Sort  is  call’d,  Cedrus  Hifpanica 
Frocerior  frudtu  Maximo  Nigrod  The  tall 
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Spaniflj  Cedar, with  the  great  black  Fruit  ;  it 
much  higher  than  the  reft,  and  the  Berries  a 
great  deal  bigger,  of  a  black  Colour  :  Thefe 
Cedars  grow  in  Italy  y  Spain  y  Provence  and 
Langttedock.  ;  they  remain  always  green,  and 
yield  Abundance  of  Oil  ;  the  Wood  is  fudo- 
rjfick,  being  ufed  in  Decodfipn  :  The  Ber¬ 
ries  are  proper  to  ftrengthen  the  Stomach,  and 
aflift  Digeftion.  The  Oil  is  drawn  after 
the  common  Method,  by  a  Retort,  be¬ 
ing  Black,  and  pattes  for  the  true  Oil  of  Ce¬ 
dar  ;  it  is  good  for  all  Sorts  of  Scabs  and 
Deafnefs,  and  may  be  inwardly  given  in 
Hifterick  Cafes.  Dofe  from  two  Drops 
to  fix. 

10,  Of  the  great  and  fmall  Juniper. 

H  E  great  Juniper,  call’d  in 
Latin  JunipertiSy  is  a  Tree  of  Pomet. 
different  Sizes ,  according  to  the 
different  Places  where  it  grows.  This  Tree 
is  commonly  crooked,  at  a  good  Height  of 
which  fpring  forth  feveral  Branches,  furnifh’d 
with  little,  narrow,  prickly  Leaves,  always 
green,  bearing  Berries  of  the  Bignefs  of  a 
Hazel-Nut  ;  which  the  firtt  Year  are  green, 
the  fécond  brown,  the  third  black ,  and 
which  being  full  ripe,  are  very  Alexiphar- 
mack. 

By  cutting  the  Trunk,  and  the  largeft 
Branches  of  this  Tree,  there  flows  a  Gum 
call’d  Sandarac,  during  the  great  Heats  which 
is  brought  to  us  from  Africky  where  the 
Ti  •ees  grow  very  high,  and  in  great  Quan¬ 
tities.  This  Sandarac  is  the  Arabian  Sanda¬ 
rac  or  Varnifhy  whch  is  a  great  Trade  with 
the  SvpedeSy  Hamburghers  and  Englijh  :  This 
is  call’d,  by  fome,  the  Arabian  Sandarac  ;  by 
others  the  Ferni/h-Gum ,  or  Gum-Juniper  ; 
and  is  of  more  Ufe  to  the  Artifts  than  in 
Phyfick. 

Of  the  fmall  Juniper. 

The  fmall  Kind  of  Juniper  is  fo  common 
every  where,  that  it  needs  no  Deferipfion  ; 
but  there  is  made  of  the  frefh  and  dried  Ber¬ 
ries,  a  white  and  fragrant  Oil  ;  as  likewife 
a  Water  or  Spirit,  vulgarly  known  by  the 
Name  of  Geneva^  as  a  Corruption  from  the 
French  Vf  oxà  Geiievre  :  Befides  this,  there  is 

K  2  a  Spirit 
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a  Spiric  and  Oil  drawn  from  the  Wood,  by 
the  Retort  ;  which  Oil  is  that  mention’d  in 
the  preceding  Chapter  ;  the  Wood  is  ufuaily 
burnt  as  well  as  the  Berry,  to  drive  away 
or  expell  infedlious  Air.  The  Germans  ufe 
the  Berry  in  their  ^agou^s  and  their  Treacle  ; 
for  which  reafon  an  Extracfl  of  it  is  call’d 
German  Treacle,  This  Jumper  like  wife  af¬ 
fords  fome  Sandarac  i  but  in  fuch  fmall  (^an- 
tities  it  is  not  worth  the  While  to  make  it. 

The  great  Juniper  is  call’d  Juni- 
Lemery.  penis  vtilgarts  celfior  ^  Arborefcens, 
’The  common  high  Juniper-Tree,  or 
the  Spanifh  Juniper,  which  is  chiefly  im¬ 
prov’d  in  Africa.  Mr.  diftingui flies 

this  Tree  from  the  Cedar  by  its  Leaves, 
which  are  Angle  and  flat,  inftead  of  thofe 
of  the  Cedar,  which  more  refembie  the  Cy- 
prefs  ;  it  is  fudorifick  in  Decodtions,  and 
fragrant  when  burnt  ;  to  which  purpofe  it 
is  frequently  us’d  in  the  Houfes  to  prevent 
peftilential  Difeafes,  and  other  Infecflions. 

The  other  Juniper  is  a  common  Shrub 
known  to  every  Body,  which  is  full  of  Oil 
and  eflential  Salt  ;  it  grows  plentifully  in  fome 
OÏ  England,  and  in  moft  Parts  of  Europe-, 
the  Berries  are  cephalick,  good  for  the  Nerves 
and  Stomach,  to  provokeUrine  and  theTerms, 
to  reflft  Poifon,  for  inveterate  Coughs,  Wind- 
Cholick,  and  Nephritick  Pains,  together  with 
the  .Strangury,  Gravel,  Sharpnefs  of  Urine, 
and  all  Obflrudfions  of  the  Urinary  Paflages, 
Womb,  Liver  or  Spleen.  In  France  they 
make  Comfits  of  them,  which  they  call  Sr. 
'lipcEs  Comfits,  and  carry  them  in  their 
Pockets,  that  they  may  chew  two  or  three  of 
them  in  a  Morning,  to  prevent  infedlious 
Airs,  and  make  the  Breath  fweet. 

II.  Of  Brafil  Wood. 

E  ^ell  to  the  Dyers  feveraf  Sorts  of  red 
Woods,  by  the  Name  of  BrafiLlT^ood  : 
The  Firfl:  that  is  moft  efteem’d,  and  moft  in 
Ufe,  is  the  Brajil-Pf^cod,  call’d  Fernamhuck,  bc- 
pufe  it  is  brought  from  a  Place  of  that  Name 
in  Brafil  the  next  is  the  Brafil-’^ooà  of 
Japan,  which  ihz  Engl ijh  and  Dutch  call 
Sapan-PJ^ôod,  of  which  there  are  two.  Sorts 
ÎO  wit,  the  large  Sapan-PVood,  or  the  great 
Brafit-lVood  Sapan,  and  the  lefs  is  the 
j}l  of  Japan,  or  eife  the  Bmaes  Sapan, 


in  that  it  is  much  fmallerJ  The  Third  Sore 
is  the  Lamon  Brafil.  The  Fourth  is  the  Brafil 
of  Sr.  Martha.  The  Fifth,  and  much  the 
leaft,  is  the  little  Brafil^PVood  that  comes  from 
the  Antilles  ;  likewife  that  which  makes  fo 
many  different  Kinds  of  Brafil-fVood,  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  the  feveral  Places  and  Dif¬ 
ference  of  the  Soil  where  the  Wood  grows. 

The  Tree  from  whence  this  Wood  is  cut, 
is  very  thick  and  large;  having  long  Branches 
that  bear  a  vaft  Quantity  of  little  Leaves, 
half  round  at  the  Top,  and  which  grow 
more  taper  towards  the  Branches,  of  a  fins 
Alining  Green  ;  at  the  End  of  which  come 
Flowers,  like  the  Lilly  of  the  Valley,  of  a 
beautiful  Red,  and  a  fweet  Flavour,  from 
whence  comes  a  flat  Fruit,  in  which  is  en¬ 
clos’d  two  flat  Almonds,  of  the  fame  Shape 
and  Figure  as  the  Gourd  Seed. 

The  Natives  prepare  the  Wood  which  is 
brought  to  us,  by  cutting  it  clofe  with  the 
Ground,  and  Branching  or  Lopping  of  it, 
and  taking  away  the  thkkeft  Parcs  ;  fo  that 
what  remains  is  only  of  the  Size  of  a  Man’s 
Leg.  Chufe  the  true  Farnambuckr  Brafil,  in 
heavy  Billets  or  Logs,  compatft  and  without 
Pith,  found  and  firm  ;  that  is  to  fay  without 
Rottennefs  ;  which  after  it  is  fliiver’d  in 
Pieces ,  fliews  of  a  reddifli  Colour ,  and 
being  chew’d  is  of  a  fweet  Tafte;  but  take 
care  that  it  be  not  mixed  with  other  Kinds  of 
Brafil,  which  is  eafily  known,  in  that  all 
the  other  Sorts,  except  the  Japan,  are  with¬ 
out  Pith  ;  and  that  of  Lamon  may  be  di- 
ftinguifli’d  from  the  Farnambuck,,  in  that  it  is 
in  large  Billets.  Some  Perfons  have  afllir’d 
me,  that  the  Brafil  of  Lamon  comes  from 
All-Saints-Bay,  where  it  grows  in  great  Quan- 
tides.  As  to  the  Brafil  Chips,  the  belt  Ac¬ 
count  I  can  give  you  of  it,  is  to  cruft  to  the 
Hcnefty  of  the  Merchant  with  whom  you- 
deal.  This  Wood  is  us’d  among  the  Dyers, 
and  the  Stationers  make  red  Ink  thereof. 
There- is  a  very  red  Tintfture  made  of  the  Far<^ 
7iam-huck^  Brafil,  of  which  I  have  been  af- 
fur’d  a  Carmine  is  made  as  from  Cochineal,  but 
I  never  try’d  it  :  Likewife  there  is  a  liquid 
Lake  made  of  this,  which  the  Painters  ufe. 
for  Miniature., 

This  Wood  iscaiPd  Lignum  Bra^ 
fiHanum  F^tbrum-,  the  Tree  from  Lemery^ 
whence  it  comes  by  the  Indians 
mm*d.lkirapitanga  y  the  Bark  is  reddifli  and 

thornyj^ 
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thorny,  the  Branches  are  long,  and  adorn’d 
with  abundance  of  fmall  Leaves  like  the 
Bramble  ;  the  Flowers  are  little,  and  join’d 
fcveral  of  them  together,  very  odoriferous, 
and  of  a  fine  red  Colour  :  This  Tree  grows 
in  the  Woods,  and  the  beft  Kind  is  the 
natnbuck,  which  is  brought  to  us  from  a 
Town  of  Brafil  of  that  Name  ;  chule  the 
heavieft,  firmeft,  founded,  redded,  and  that 
which  affords  the  fweeted  Smell, 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  this  Wood 
the  Principle  Ufe  of  all  which  is  for 
the  Dyers  ;  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  Oil, 
and  a  little  Eflential  Salt,  is  adringent,  and 
the  Tintdure  proper  to  drengthen  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  abate  a  feverilli  Heat,  and  remove 
the  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes  :  The  Wood 
boil’d  in  Water,  with  a  little  Alum,  will 
drike  a  red  Dye  into  Eggs  boil’d  with  it  ; 
and  it  is  us’d  to  colour  Roots  of  Althea  to 
clean  the  Teeth  withal.  Some  Authors  af¬ 
firm  it  to  be  of  great  Ufe  againd  the  French- 
Pox  ;  but  I  find  it  feldom  or  never  preferib’d 
for  that  purpofe;  for  tho'  it  may  be  drying,  it 
has  nothing  of  the  acrid,  hoc  Quality  of  the 
Guajacum,  neither  does  it  abound  with  Ro- 
fin  like  that  Wood  :  According  to  the  foL 
lowing  Prefcripcion,  you  will  have  aTindlure 
for  the  Dying  of  Skins,  Book* Covers,  and 
the  like  things,  and  to  write  withal,  as  Red- 
Ink  :  The  Tind:ure  prepared  with  Water,  on¬ 
ly  ferves  for  Dying  of  Wool,  which  will  not 
turn  Purple,  nor  fuffer  an  eafie  Decay.  The 
Tindture  is  thus  made  :  Take  Rafpings  of 
Brafil,  and  indead  of  Water  infufe  them  in 
Vinegar,  or  fome  Lixivium^  with  a  little 
Gum-Arabicf{_  and  Aluyn.  fetcing  them  in  a 
glazed  Pot,  or  Pipkin,  for  fome  Hours,  you 
will  have  a  Blood- red  Tmdlure, 

12.  Of  Log- Wood;,  or  Campscliy- 

Wood. 

'  H  E  Log'lVood  ,  call’d  Indian’ 
Pomet,  fF^ood,  Campechy  or  ^Jamaica- 

PFood^  is  the  Heart  of  the  Trunk  of 
a  large  Tree,  which  grows  plentifully  in 
the  two  Iflands  aforefaid ,  and  in  Santa 
Cruce  in  America^  where  there  arc  whole  Fo- 
redsof  ir. 

This  Tree  is  bigger  or  lefs,  according  ro 
die  Soil  that  produces  it  5  it  riles  upon  a 


Trunk,  very  thick  and  ftraigbc,  cover’d 
with  a  thin  Bark,  that  is  plain  and  fmooih, 
of  a  Silver-grey,  or  yellowifli  Colour,  of 
the  Height  and  Figure  of  the  Laurel-Tree  ; 
the  Leaves  being  held  in  the  Mouth,  afford  a 
Scent  like  the  Clove,  which  has  made  it  of- 
tener  been  taken  for  the  Tree  that  bears  the 
Clove,  than  any  other,  by  reafon  of  the  de¬ 
licate  Flavour  which  has  given  it  the  Name 
of  the  Indian  Aromatick  Laurel.  After  the 
Leaves  conies  a  fmall  Fruit,  which  adheres 
ro  the  Branch  by  a  little  Stalk  like  the  Cu- 
bebs,  and  at  the  other  End  a  fmall  Crown  or 
Garland  ;  the  Fruit  is  of  a  dun  Colour,  the 
Tafte  (harp  and  piquant,  notwithftanding  it 
is  agreeable  enough,  rafting  like  a  Clove, 
which  occafions  it,  for  the  moft  part,  to  be 
call’d  Clove-Berry  ;  the  Fruit  being  broken, 
there  is  found  within  three  fmall  Kernels  very 
near  refembling  Musk-Seed. 

We  may  obferve  then  that  the  Indian» 
Laurel,  or  Campechy-Tree ,  affords  three 
forts  of  Commodities  that  are  very  good  and 
faleable  ;  the  Firft  is  the  Wood,  which 
coming  from  Campechy  or  Jamaica^  is  carried 
to  France  by  the  Way  of  England,  and  chiefly 
imploys  the  Dyers,  Bead-makers  and  others, 
who  ufe  it  to  dye  Blue  and  Black.  The  Second 
Commodity  this  Tree  affords  is  the  Leaf, 
which  the  Americans  xnzkQ  ufe  of  for  Fomenta^- 
tions,  to  cure  the  Palfie  and  other  Difeafes 
proceeding  from  cold  Caufes.  The  Third  :s 
the  Fruit  which  the  French  ufe  in  Imitation  of 
the  Englijh^  as  being  a-  very  ftrong  Aroma- 
tick,  and  proper  upon  feveral  Occafions^.  As 
this  has  been  known  but  of  late  Years^  the 
French  have  had  but  little  Commerce  therein, 
befides  what  their  Privateers  of  St.  .Maloe^ 
■obtain  from  England  :  The  Grocers  diftinguifh 
it  by  the  Name  of  Clove- Berry,  becaufe  of 
its  Refemblance  to  that  Spice  in  Smell  and 
Tafte,  and  therefore  it.  is  call’d,  with  U3, 
All-Spice,  as  having  an  Analogy  to  Cinamen, 
Cloves,  Mace  and  Nutmegs,  and  is  very- 
much  ufed  in  all  Sauces.  By  the  Eyiglifo  \i  h 
call’d  Jamaica-Peppey\  by  'the  Dutch  Amo- 
nnim,  and  by  the  French  the  Fruit  of  the 
dian-Wood,  and  vulgarly,  tha’  imoroDerly, 
Clove-Berry. 

Lignum  hidicuyrî ,  Campecium^ 

Log- Wood  or  Jamaica-Wood  ,  Lemsrj. 
call’d  alfo  Brafiletto  ;  comes  from 
Camphccy  and  Jamaica^  v/here.  k:  i« 
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found  growing  ;  but  it  grows  in  feveral  other 
Parts  of  the  I'Heft- Indies^  in  the  Sp^nijh  Ter- 
ricores,  the  Ifles  of  Providence,  and  the  like, 
where,  belides  the  Wood,  the  main  Produce 
is  the  Pepper,  or  Fruit  of  the  Tree,  call’d 
pimento  \  what  the  Engliflo  ufe  comes  in 
great  Plenty  from  Jamaica  ;  it  is  fmall, 
round  and  blackilh,  almoft  like  common 
pepper,  but  of  a  more  fragrant  Smell,  and 
much  more  aromacick  Tafte  ;  when  one 
chews  it  in  the  Mouth  it  is  hot,  and  the  Fla¬ 
vour  is  as  if  you  had  all  the  other  Spices  in 
your  Mouth  at  once,  as  Cinamon,  Cloves, 
Mace  and  Nutmegs,  being  ftrong,  and  of 
an  odoriferous  Smell,  and  without  doubt 
poflefles  all  their  feveral  Properties,  Qualities 
andVertues,  though  pofllbly  not  in  fo  large 
a  Meafure,  in  refpeét  to  its  Body  ;  for  that 
it  confifts  of  much  more  Earthy  Parts  than 
any  of  them,  Cinamon  only  excepted  ;  but 
the  Tindlure,  of  Oil  of  it,  being  extrad:ed 
from  its  terrene  or  feculent  I?art,  with 
which  it  holds  but  a  fmall  Proportion  in  re- 
fpedf  of  the  four  Spices  ;  they  are  not  much 
inferior  to  what  may  be  extradfed  from  thofe 
generous  Druggs  :  So  that  in  fhort  we  muft 
allow  this  Spice  to  be  ftomachick,  cepha- 
lick,  cardiack,  uterine,  nephritick  and  ar- 
thritick  ;  it  is  alexipharmack  and  diurecick, 
comforts  the  Brain  and  nervous  Parts  ;  re- 
frelhes  and  ftrengthens  the  whole  Animal 
Oeconomy,  and  reftores  the  natural  Fundfions 
of  Life, where  weaken’d  or  decay’d.  It  is  given 
in  Powder,  Decodfion  or  Tindfure,  againft 
Difeafes  of  the  Reins,  Liver,  Spleen  and 
Womb  ;  and  is  very  profitable  in  Gout  or 
Stone,  eight  or  ten  Drops  of  the  Tindlure, 
made  with  Spirit  of  Wine  tartariz’d,  being 
taken  three  or  four  Times  a  Day,  in  any 
Cordial- Water  or  Wine.  The  fetid  Oil, 
made  by  the  Retort,  is  good  outwardly  ap¬ 
plied  to  Gangrenes,  Tooth-Ach,  and  the 
like. 

15*  Oy*  Fuflick  Wood, 

H  E  Wood  we  commonly  call 
Pomet,  -*•  by  this  Name,  is  the  Roots  and 
Trunk  of  a  Shrub  which  call 

Coggigria  from  Theophraftus,  and  Connus  from 
Pliny,  which  has  green  Leaves  almoft  round  ; 
after  which  grows  a  Flower,  which  at  firft 
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is  made  in  the  Nature  of  a  Grapej  of  a  dark, 
green  Colour,  and  which  at  laft  opens  it  felf. 
The  Roots  and  Trunk  of  this  Shrub  are  what 
the  People  of  Provence  and  Italy,  after  they 
have  peel’d  off  the  Bark,  fell  for  Fuftick 
Wood ,  which  according  to  its  yellow 
Colour,  is  fuppos’d  to  be  the  better  Com¬ 
modity  :  That  of  Provence  excelis  the 
Italian  ;  but  there  is  a  better  Sort  comes 
from  Holland  and  England  than  either  of  the 
other  Two.  The  Ufe  of  it  is  fori  he  Dyers, 
to  make  a  dead  Green,  and  is  of  fome  fmall 
Account  among  the  Ebonifts. 

There  comes  another  Sort  of  yellow 
Wood  from  England  and  Holland,  in  thick 
Billets,  which  is  known  by  no  other  Name 
than  that  of  the  yellow  Wood,  which  ferves 
the  Dyers  and  the  Ebonifts.  I  know  nothing 
further,  touching  this  yellow  Wood,  than 
what  I  have  here  related.  There  comes  a 
certain  Wood  from  Lorrain  of  a  greyifli  Co¬ 
lour,  tending  fomething  ro  a  reddilh,  hard, 
and  moderately  heavy,  furnifh’d  with  a  Bark 
that  is  thin,  and  a  little  refembling  the  Cherry- 
Tree,  which  is  what  we  call  Saint  Lucy’s  Wood; 
and  which,  becaufeof  its  agreeable  Scent,  is 
11  fed  by  the  Ebonifts.  The  Choice  of  this 
Wood  is  from  its  being  firm,  and  without 
Knots.  This  Wood  is  admirable  in  its  own 
Nature,  in  that  it  is  not  fubjedf  to  Decay  ; 
and  the  older  it  is  the  better  it  fmells.  Mr. 
Tournefort  affured  me,  that  this  Wood  was  the 
Stem  of  the  Shrub,  which  bears  the  Mahalepy 
of  which  I  made  Mention  in  the  Firft  Book 
of  Seeds. 

There  is  brought  from  the  Indies  a  certain 
greenifh  Wood  in  thick  Billets,  of  a  very 
good  Smell,  by  the  Name  of  Calambourg^ 
Wood,  ferving  for  a  great  many  Sorts  of 
Works,  by  reafon  of  its  fweet  Scent,  which 
is  proper  for  feveral  Kinds,  as  alfo  for  In¬ 
laying  and  making  of  Beds  ;  the  Surgeons 
and  Barbers  ufe  it  as  Pftodlum  to  boil  it  in 
the  Water  with  which  they  fhave. 

The  Dutch  tranfpnrt  two  Sorts  of  Purple 
or  Violet-colour’d  VVood  in  large  Billets, 
which  is  of  no  other  Ufe  but  for  Turners 
Ware.  The  Choice  of  this  Wood  is  to 
pick  fuch  as  is  the  moft  veiny,  or  marbled 
within  and  without,  the  leaft  fpotced  or  de¬ 
cay’d  that  can  be  met  withal  :  The  largeft 
Violet- Wood  is  call’d  Pallxandre^WQcà^ 
There  is  another  Sort  the  Dutch  tranfport’ 
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of  a  reddifh  Colour,  tending  to  a  Purple, 
which  the  Dutch  call  Lettcr^Hout,  and  the 
French  Chtn4^Wood  :  Monfieur  Furetiere  fays, 
that  this  Wood  only  comes  from  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Guinea^  which  I  do  not  underftand, 
having  never  feen  any  j  but  this  is  likewife  for 
Turners  Ware. 

Befides  thefe  Sorts  of  Wood  mention’d 
before,  there  are  three  Sorts  of  Ebony,  to  wit, 
the  Black,  which  the  Dutch  bring  from  the 
Ifland  of  St.  Maurice,  and  the  Ancients  pre¬ 
tend  was  a  Wood  of  Aloes,  The  Second  is 
the  red  Ebony  ;  the  Third  is  the  Green  E- 
bony.  As  to  the  Tree,  that  produces  the  black 
Ebony,  fome  pretend  that  it  is  the  Height 
and  Size  of  the  Oak,  and  that  it  is  like  the 
Heart  of  that  Wood,  except  that  the  Co¬ 
lour  is  blacker,  which  is  that  that  gives  it  the 
line  Pollilhor  Smoothnefs,  and  makes  it  valu¬ 
ed.  It  is  faid  the  Leaves  refemble  the  Lau¬ 
rel,  and  bear  betwixt  two  Leaves  a  Fruit  like 
an  Acorn,  upon  a  little  Stalk  j  the  red  Ebony 
is  likewife  very  folid  and  heavy,  being  more 
veined,  and  of  a  higher  Colour  :  The  Green 
has  the  fame  Qualities  when  freed  from  the 
Bark  and  Sap. 

The  Ufe  of  Ebony  is  for  feveral  Kinds  of 
Turners  Ware  ;  and  becaufe  of  the  great 
Ufe  it  was  of  formerly,  and  its  Dcarnefs, 
thofe  who  work  upon  Ebony  are  call’d,  at 
this  time,  Ebonifts,  who  are  a  very  confi- 
derable  Body  of  Work-Men  ;  there  are  thofe 
who  affirm  that  the  Sap  of  Ebony,  infus’d 
in  Water,  has  a  Purgative  Quality,  which 
will  cure  the  Venereal  Difeafe. 

Belidesthis,  there  comes  from  the  Indies  ^ 
greyifh  Wood  in  large  Billets,  of  an  Anni- 
feed  Smell  ;  for  which  Reafon  ,  it  is  called 
by  the  Ebonitfs  or  Cabinet-makers,  who 
work  in  it,  yl«//ê-Wood.  There  is  another 
Wood  fold,  with  the  Seed  thereof,  named 
Anife  of  China,  Siberia,  of  the  Philippine 
Ifles,  ^c.  defcrib’d  under  the  Head  of  black 
Cummin  Seed,  and  delineated  under  this  of 
Fuftick- Wood,  by  the  Name  of  China  Anife, 
There  is  yet  lèverai  other  Sorts  of  this 
Wood,  as  Sambarame-^Qoà,  which  is  a 
Kind  of  white  Sanders  :  Molucca-^ ooà , 
which  the  Natives  of  the  Country  call  Pa- 


nava,  and  many  others  which  Î  ffialJ  forbear 
to  mention,  we  having  little  Trade  or  Sale 
for  them  :  As  to  the  Molucca  Wood,  fome 
have  alTured  me  that  it  was  the  white  Ci- 
namon,  which  I  have  no  Faith  to  believe. 

This  Wood  is  call’d  by  Mr. 
Tournefort,  Cotinus  C or i aria  Coccigria,  Lemcry 
by  Thcophrajlus,  and  Coggygria  by 
Pliny,  It  is  a  Shrub  of  fix  or  feven  Foot 
high,  bearing  its  Branches  round,  cover’d 
with  a  dark,  red  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are 
large,  veiny,  almoft  round  like  the  Elm, 
but  much  lefs,  fmooth  and  green  :  The 
Flowers  grow  on  the  Tops  of  the  Boughs 
like  Grapes,  of  a  dark  Colour  inclining  to 
Purple.  This  Shrub  grows  on  the  Moun¬ 
tains  in  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Provence  ;  the 
Wood  is  yellow,  and  us’d  by  the  Dyers  and 
Leather- Dreflers.  The  Leaves  and  Seeds  are 
very  aftringent,  cooling,  drying,  and  vul¬ 
nerary,  and  may  be  us’d  in  Gargles  for 
Ulcers  in  the  Mouth,  Throat,  and  other 
Parts,  and  for  the  Tooth- Ach  :  A  Salt  made 
of  the  Afhes  of  the  Wood,  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  Purge  with  two  Drams  of  Treacle  or 
Methridate,  and  ten  Grains  of  the  Salt  5 
this  may  be  given  three  or  four  Days  fuccef- 
fively,  as  the  Difeafe  requires  ;  and  is  faid 
to  have  fuch  fufficient  Virtue  to  give  Relief 
in  the  Gout  and  Rheumatifm,  as  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  Medicine  whatfoever. 
Laxative,  Purgative,  or  Expulfive.  Make 
the  Salt  thus  :  Take  what  Quantity  of  the 
Wood  you  pleafe,  burn  it  to  Alhes;  and  with 
Fumitory  Water,  or  any  other  proper  Vehi¬ 
cle,  make  a  Lixivium,  or  Lye,  filtrate  this, 
and  then  coagulate  it  into  a  Salt,  according  to 
the  ufuai  Form. 

In  Surgery  you  may  ufe  the  Salt  thus  :  If 
the  Wound,  or  Sore  you  wou’d  drefs,  be 
open,  firll  cleanfe  by  this  Salt,  then  anoint 
it  twice  every  Day  with  the  Balfam  or  Gum 
of  this  Wood,  made  as  that  of  Guajacum, 
till  the  Cure  is  perfeded  :  If  there  be  great 
Pain  in  any  Part  of  the  Body,  and  nothing 
ro  be  feen,  anoint  the  Place  with  this  Gum  ; 
by  this  Gum  may  be  cured  the  Gout,  the 
Palfie,  and  the  French  Difeafe. 
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BOOK  the  Fourth. 


Of  BARKS. 


By  the  Word  Bark,  I  mean  the  Firft, 
Second,  or  Third  Covering,  or  Rind 
of  the  Trunk  of  the  Tree  which  we 
ufe,  as  it  is  taken  naturally  from  the  Vege¬ 
table,  as  the  Cortex  or  Peruvian  Bark,  the 
Bar*k  of  the  Mandrake,  andfuch  as  is  cleans’d, 
or  freed  from  the  firft  or  outward  Rind,  as 
CinamoYi  y  Ca(fia  lignea^  and  others  of  the 
like  _  Nature.  But  I  fiiall  begin  my  Firft 
Chapter  with  the  Tree  that  bears  the  Cina- 
mon,  as  well  becaufe  of  the  great  Confumption 
that  is  made  of  that  Bark,  as  from  the  con- 
fiderable  Virtues  with  which  it  is  endowed. 

I.  Of  Cinamon. 

T HAT  the  Ancients,  as  well  as  the 
^  ^  Moderns,  call  Cinamon  ,  is  the  mid¬ 
dle  Bark,  or  inner  Rind  of  the  Branches  of 
a  Tree,  which  grows  the  Height  of  a  Willovo^ 
and  whofe  Leaves  are  fo  like  the  Folium  In-- 
dum.^  defcrib’d  under  the  Chapter  of  Log- 
Wood  ,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  Dif¬ 
ference  at  firft  Sight,  which  has  given  grounds, 
10  fome  People  to  alfert,  that  the  Folium  In- 
diim  was  the  Leaves  of  a  Tree  that  bore  the 
Cinamon  ;  but  if  the  Leaves  are  fo  like, 
that  the  Eye  cannot  readily  diftinguifii,  the 
Palate  can  do  it  with  Eafe,  bccaufe  the 
Leaves  are  of  fo  fweec  a  Tafte  and  Smell, 
that  they  furpafs,  in  fome  Meafure,  the  lefler 
Cinamon,  After  the  Leaves  arife  white 
Flowers,  in  Form  of  little  Cups,  from 
■whence  come  Berries  of  the  Figure  of  an 
Oliv^i-Scme^  each  of  which  adheres  to  the 


Branch  by  little  Stalks,  as  is  reprefented  by 
the  Cut  engraved  from  the  Original  >  which 
Monfieur  Tour72efort  has  in  his  Hands  ;  of 
which  he  wou’d  have  given  me,  the  fame 
time,  five  or  fix  Leaves,  of  the  Shape  and 
Tafte  here  taken  Notice  of. 

As  to  the  Place  from  whence  the  Cina¬ 
mon  comes,  and  the  Manner  of  Barking  the 
Tree,  I  tliink  it  proper  to  relate  what  Mr. 
Tavernier  has  writ  of  it.  The  Cinamon 
comes  from  the  Ifle  of  Ceilon  in  the  Eaji- 
Indies  ;  the  Tree  that  bears  it  is  very  like 
our  Willow,  and  has  three  Barks  or  Rinds  ; 
but  the  fécond  or  middlemoft  Bark,  is  that 
which  is  chofen  for  Ufe,  and  the  others  re¬ 
jected  as  of  no  Importance.  This  Cinamon 
cofts  the  Dutch  more  than  can  be  believed  ; 
for  the  King  of  Ceilon,  ocherwife  call’d  King 
of  Candy,  from  the  Name  of  the  Capital 
City,  was  a  fworn  Enemy  to  the  HcUanders  • 
fo  that  every  Year  he  fet  a  Guard  of  five  or 
fix  Hundred  Men  to  cover  and  defend  as 
many  Labourers,  during  the  Seafon,  fer 
Barking  the  Cinamon-Trees  ;  and  entertain’d 
thefe  Work-Men  all  the  reft  of  the  Year, 
without  reckoning  the.feveral  Garrifons  main¬ 
tain’d  throughout  the  whole  Ifiand  :  Thefe 
great  Charges  enhanc’d  much  the  Price 
of  Cinamon,  which  grows  as  before  de¬ 
fcrib’d. 

When  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ifiand  gather 
their  Crop  of  Cinamon,  they  free  it  from 
the  outward  Bark,  which  is  brown  and 
rough,  then  they  lay  it  to  dry,  and  roul  it 
up  ;  by  this  means  it  acquires  the  Figure  we 
fee  it  in,  and  becomes  ol  a  reddifh  Colour, 
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being  of  a  fweet  Smell,  and  piquant  Taftc, 
aromacick,  and  very  agreeable  :  Therefore 
chufe  fuch, together  with  the  thinneft  Bark, and 
of  the  higheft  or  deepeft  red  Colour  that  you 
can  get,  throwing  afide  fuch  as  is  thick,  or 
has  little  Tafte  or  Smell.  As  to  ihofe  who 
buy  great  Quantities,  let  ’em  take  care  that 
they  do  not  purcbafe  Cinamon  that  has  had 
the  Oil  or  ElTence  drawn  from  it  ;  which 
is  very  diiHcult  to  know,  unlefs  you  tafte  it 
Piece  by  Piece. 

Cinamon  is  of  fuch  great  Ufe,  that  we 
have  few  Druggs  which  we  ufe  fo  much  of, 
as  well  becaufe  of  its  Virtues,  as  from  its 
agreeable  Tafte  and  Smell.  The  Dutch  bring 
us  another  Sore  of  Cinamon ,  with  a  large 
Bark,  and  very  thick,  which  is  that  the  An- 
tients,  from  the  Arabs^  call  Drabeni,  and  we, 
unpollilh’d  or  rough  Cinamon.  This  Cina¬ 
mon  is  the  Bark  of  the  Trunk  and  large 
Branches  of  the  Tree  bearing  the  Cinamon, 
but  as  it  is  a  Merchandize,  or  Commodity, 
of  little  Value  ;  becaufe  there  is  no  Sale  for 
it,  being  without  Tafte  and  Smell,  except 
to  the  Chandlers  and  Hawkers  ;  fo  it  is 
rot  worth  while  to  fpeak  further  of  it.  The 
Confedioners ,  after  infuftng  the  fine  Cina¬ 
mon  in  warm  Water,  cover  it  with  Pearl- 
Sugar,  and  fell  it  by  the  Name  of  Milan 
Cinamon.  The  French  like  wife  make  little 
Paftiles  of  Cinamon  and  Sugar,  which,  with 
the  Mucilage  of  Gum-Tragacanch,  they  make 
into  a  Pafte.  The  Dutch^  and  the  Natives 
cf  CeiloHy  make  a  Confedlion  of  frefh  Cma- 
mon  taken  from  the  Tree,  which  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  Sweet-meat  to  carry  to  Sea,  but  very 
rare  to  be  met  withal  in  thefe  Parrs  of  the 
World. 

2.  Of  Oil  of  Cinamon. 

"D  Y  means  of  a  proper  Mmjlruttm,  and  an 
A!embicl{.  there  is  made,  from  fine  Ci- 
namon,  a  rich,  clear,  and  reddifh  Oil,  of  a 
very  ftrong  piquant  Tafte,  which  is  almoft 
impoflible  to  bear  upon  the  Tongue  ;  never- 
thelefs,  its  Tafte  and  agreeable  Smell  is  the 
Reafon  that  moft  People  covet  it.  As 
mon  is  a  Bark  which  has  very  little  Oil  in  it, 
we  are  forc’d  to  have  Recourfe  to  the  Hol¬ 
landers^  who  deal  in  this  Commodity  from 
ihe  Ifte  of  Ccilon^  and  difpofe  only  of  what 


they  pleafe  to  the  foreign  Market  ;  for  which 
Reafon,  to  avoid  being  impos’d  upon  in  fuch 
a  fcarce  and  valuable  Commodity,  I  fiiall 
propofe  a  Method  to  draw  the  Oil  to  better 
Advantage  than  hitherto  has  been  done.  Take 
what  Quantity  of  Cinamon  you  pleafe  ;  in- 
fufe  it  24  Hours  in  cold  Water,  continuing 
it  fo  long  till  the  Water  becomes  ting’d  of 
a  beautiful  Red  ;  then  put  it  into  a  large 
Copper  Alembick,  and  add  thereto  a  pro¬ 
portionable  Quantity  of  Spirit  of  Wine, 
which  has  the  Property  to  feparate  the’ Oil 
from  the  Water,  and  make  it  rife  to  the  Top 
of  the  VefTel  ;  fo  that  one  Pound  of  Cina¬ 
mon  ihali  be  able  to  produce  near  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  an  Ounce  of  Oil,  which  is  contrary 
to  what  Mr.  Lcmery  affirms,  that  four  Founds 
of  good  Cinamon  will,  with  difficulty,  pro¬ 
duce  fix  Drams  of  Oil. 

It  is  rare  that  the  Hollanders  fell  the  Oil 
of  Cinamon  genuine  and  natural  as  it  is 
made,  but  mix  it  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  well 
deflegmated,  and  drawn  over  upon  Salt  of 
Tartar  ;  and  which  has  given  à  Handle  to 
feveral  Chymifts  and  Druggifts  to  do  the 
fame  ;  fo  that  thofe  who  buy  an  Ounce  of 
this  Oil,  have  not  above  half  an  Ounce  for 
their  Money  ;  which  is  of  great  Confequence, 
not  only  as  it  is  a  valuable  Commodity,  but 
as  it  is  one  of  the  beft  Medicines  :  Tho’  the 
Cheat  is  eafy  to  difeover  two  ways.  The 
firft  is,  when  looking  into  the  Bottle  in  which 
it  is  contain’d,  you  may  obferve  the  Humi¬ 
dity  that  is  within  ;  The  fécond  is,  by  dip¬ 
ping  the  Point  of  your  Knife  in,  and,  putting 
it  into  the  Candle,  if  there  is  any  Mixture  of 
the  Spirit  of  Wine,  it  will  take  Fire  prefent- 
ly  ;  but,  on  the  contrary  to  that,  when  it  is 
pure,  it  will  do  nothing  but  fmoak  :•  And 
this  pure  Oil  is  what  we  call,  with  juftRea- 
fon,  Efl’ence,  Quintcffence  ,  or  Oil  of  Ci- 
namon,  which  is  proper  to  all  its  Intentions, 
and  excels  all  other  Preparations  of  the 
Bark,  or  the  Bark  it  felf,  being  the  greateft 
Cordial  we  have  ;  for  which  Reafon,  the 
Dutch^  the  Engli[h^  and  the  Germans^  as  well 
as  the  French  and  Italians^  ufe  fuch  great 
Quantities  of  it. 

Befides  the  Oils  at  Montpelier^ihdit  is  made 
a  Sort  of  Cinamon-Water ,  in  which  the 
Oil  plentifully  abounds.  This  is  diftill’d  from 
White-Wine,  Rofe  or  Balm-Water,  or,  in- 
ftead  of  Wine,  Aqua  vit.e^  or  Spirit  of  Wine 
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and  Cinamon  ;  from  which ,  by  a  Glafs 
Alembick,  in  a  Sand-Heat,  or  Balneo ,  a 
muddy  Liquor  is  drawn,  like  Milk-Water, 
which,  after  a  little  Time,  clears  up  again, 
and  looks  like  Spring-Water.  That  which 
makes  the  Water  look  thick  when  it  is  new, 
is  the  Oil,  which  is  rarify*d  in  the  Water,  fo 
that  it  becomes  imperceptible  in  that  Form  ; 
but  when  the  Liquor  feparates,  and  becomes 
clear,  the  Oil  precipitates  to  the  Bottom  of 
the  Liquor,  and  remains  in  Form  of  a  little 
Ball.  This  Cinamon-Water  is  very  ufeful 
to  give  Women  in  Labour,  in  that  it  is  an 
excellent  Corroborative,  ftrengthens  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  afTifts  Evacuations  :  It  is  alfo  pre¬ 
valent  in  refifting  the  Malignancy  of  the  Air, 
and  peftilential  Vapours,  and  to  re-eftablifli 
the  natural  Heat  of  the  Animal  Life. 

Some  make  Paftiles  with  Cinamon-water 
and  Sugar,  which  formerly  were  call’d  O!eo 
Sacchamm  •  but  thofe  are  not  fo  good  as  what 
are  made  with  Oil  of  Cinamon.  At  Mont¬ 
pelier  they  make  a  Syrup  of  Cinamon,  from 
a  ftrong  Infiifion  of  it  and  Sugar,  brought  to 
a  due  Confidence,  and  aromatiz’d  with  a  few 
Drops  of  the  Eilential  Oil.  VVe  fell  a  Tin- 
dure  of  Cinamon,  wdiofe  Virtue  is  encreas’d 
by  feveral  other  Aromaticks,  as  Cloves,  Aiace, 
long  Pepper,  Gaiangal,  Ginger,  Coriander, 
Musk ,  and  Ambergrife,  all  giofsly  powder’d, 
and  put  into  a  Bottle,  with  Brandy  or  Spirit 
of  VVine,  and  fet  in  the  Sun  during  the  hot 
Days  ;  and  this  is  what  we  fell  by  the  Name 
of  Effence  of  Pved  Hypocras.  There  is  iike- 
wife  a  White  Hypocras,  made  almoft  the 
fame  way,  only  it  is  filter’d,  to  difcharge  the 
Colour.  They  may  both  of  them  be  fweeten’d, 
according  to  the  Palate  of  the  Drinker.  This 
is  a  mighty  cordial  Dram,  in  Ufe  at  Mont¬ 
pelier^  and  the  Southern  Pans  of  Frafice. 

3,  0/ Callia  lignea. 


matick,  the  more  it  is  efteem’d  ;  neverthe- 
lefs  there  is  a  great  Difference  betwixt  the 
one  and  the  other,  the  Cajfia  lignea  leaving 
a  Vifcoficy  in  the  Mouth,  which  we  do  not 
meet  wfith  in  the  Cinamon.  It  is  of  little 
or  no  Uie  in  Phyfick,  only  that  it  enters  into 
the  Compofition  of  the  great  Treacle,  and  is 
otherwife  impos’d  upon  the  unskilful  Buyer 
for  true  Cinamon,  tho’  a  Pound  of  that  be 
worth  more  than  five  of  the  Caffia.  There 
are  feveral  Kinds  of  this  Bark,  as  firft,  the 
True,  or  Quill  Sort;  idly,  the  Tramboon^ 
brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  True,  is 
that  which  is  the  beft  for  Medicinal  Ufes,  and 
is  of  the  Quill  Sort,  being  of  the  Thicknefs 
of  a  Goofe-Qiiill,  made  up  into  fmali  Bun¬ 
dles,  generally  ten  or  fourteen  Inches  long, 
of  a  bright  Cinamon  Colour,  and  much  of 
the  Tafte,  but  not  fo  biting  upon  the  Tongue, 
when  chew’d.  The  Tramboon  Ts  of  three 
Sorts  ;  firft,  the  Small,  like  fmali  Cinamon, 
and  fomething  of  the  fame  Tafte,  but  not 
fo  ftrong,  being  more  earthy  and  woody, 
and  of  a  worfe  Colour  ;  idly,  the  Bundle 
Sort,  bound  up  in  Bundles  like  Clove-Bark, 
of  a  very  hot  biting  Tafte,  but  breaking 
more  blackifh  within,  and,  as  it  were,  gum- 
my  ;  3diy,  the  thick  Sort,  almoft  like  the 
laft,  in  Rolls  as  thick  as  a  Mans  Thigh, 
which  is  alfo  ftrong,  but  of  a  very  dark  Co¬ 
lour.  CalJia  lignea  differs  from  Cinamon,  in 
that  it  is  weaker,  darker  colour’d,  and,  when 
chew’d  in  the  Mouth,  more  glutinous,  dry, 
and  harfli  ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  CaJJia 
lignea  Tree,  and  that  of  the  Cinamon,  are 
two  different  Trees  :  Tho’  the  Diftcrence  of 
the  Colours  in  the  Tramboon  Cajfia  may  be 
fuppos’d  to  arife  from  its  Preparation  when 
'taken  oft' the  Tree,  being  dry’d  in  the  Sun; 
when  it  is  lefs  dry’d  than  it  fhou’d  be,  it  is 
of  a  paler  Colour  ;  and,  when  too  much 
burnt  with  the  Sun,  it  grows,  as  it  were, 


Cajfia  lignea  is  alfo.  a  fécond  Bark 
of  the" Trunk  and  Branches  of  certain 
Trees,  very  like  thofe  which  produce  the 
Cinamon.  Thefe  Trees  grow  here  and 
there,  intermix’d  with  thofe  Trees  that  bear 
the  Cinamon.  It  is  the  fame  as  to  Caffia 
lignea  as  it  is  in  Cinamon,  that  is,  the  finer 
or  purer  the  Bark  is,  the  higher  Colour,  the 
fw-ceter  Tafte,  and  i.he  more  biting  and  aio- 


4,  Of  White  Cinamon. 

TA/ Hite  Cinamon,  to  which  fome  give  the 
^  ^  Name  of  White  Cojius,  Cojlus  Bark,, 
Winter  s  Bark^  or  Winter  s  Cinamon,  becaule 
William  Winter  was  the  firft  who  brought  it 
into  England  ;  is  the  Bark  of  the  I’runk 
and  Branches  of  a  Tree  of  the  Size  of,  a; 

Pear^ 
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Pear-Tree  :  The  Branches  are  (lender,  high, 
ftraighr,  and  well  adorn’d  with  Leaves,  like 
thole  of  the  Laurel, but  more  delicate,  fofter,of 
a  Sea-Green,  and  very  fine  Smell;  after  which 
grows  a  round  Fruit,  of  a  beautiful  Red. 
This  Tree  grows  plentifully  at  Sf.  Domingo 
in  Gnacidouga,  all  about  the  Tandy,  moun- 
rainous,  or  rocky  Parts;  and  is  met  withal 
in  the  Ide  of  St.  Laurence  or  Madagafcar^ 
where  it  is  call’d  Fimpi. 

The  White  Co[lus^  we  call  White  Cinamon^ 
becaufe  of  the  great  Conformity  it  has  with 
the  unpolifh’d  Cinamon,  both  in  Colour  and 
Tafte,  lb  as  few  People  can  difeover  the  Pif> 
Terence.  This  is  the  Bark  that  fome  Apo¬ 
thecaries  improperly  make  ufe  of,  inftead  of 
Ara^bian  or  Indian  Ccfliis^  of  which  we  made 
Mention  already,  and,  upon  that  Occafion, 
give  it  the  Name  of  Indian  Coftus  ;  which  is 
Nonfenfe,  becaufe  the  Indian  Cojiut  is  a  Root 
almoft  unknown  to  us,  and  this  is  a  Bark 
very  eafy  to  be  known,  being  of  a  warm 
biting  Tafte,  and  very  aromatick,  but  very 
little  in  Ufe,  either  in  Medicine,  or  to  other 
Purpofes,  among  any  of  the  European  Na* 
tions.  Some  have  thought  this  Bark  very 
ufeful  in  the  Cure  of  the  Scurvy,  During  the 
hot  Seafon,  there  flows  from  the  Trunks  of 
thefe  Trees,  a  black  Gum,  fat,  and  very  odo¬ 
riferous  :  This  is  that  w»hich  fome  Druggifts 
call  Gum  Alouchi^  and  oftentimes  fell  tor  Gum 
Ivy^  or  Bdellium  ;  which  is  eafy  enough  to 
diftinguilh,  in  that  Gum-Ivy  is  very  dry,  clear, 
and  tranlparenr.  Bdellium  is  almoft  like  G«w- 
Arabicl{,  but  that  it  won’t  diflblve  in  Water  ; 
and  this  Gum  is  foft  and  greafy,  of  different 
Colours,  very  dirty  and  impure. 

Cinamomum  Winterannm.,  rolls  up  in  Pipes 
like  Cinamon,  but  is  much  larger  and  thicker, 
and  of  a  whitilh  yellow  Colour,  very  hor, 
biting,  and  aromatick  in  Tafte,  having  the 
Virtues  and  Relifli  of  moft  other  Spices  ; 
and  is  brought  to  us  cut  of  the  Weft-Indies^ 
from  Nevis^  Antegoa^  Mont/errat^  and  other 
of  the  adjacent  Iflands.  It  is  an  excellent 
Cephalick,  Stomachick,  Cordial,  and  Hy- 
fterick  ;  It  attenuates  and  opens,  is  fudori- 
fick  and  alexipharmack,  prevails  againft  the 
Vertigo,  Megrim,  Head-ach,  Apoplexy,  Le¬ 
thargy,  Palfy,  and  moft  Difeales  of  the 
Head  and  Nervous  Parts  :  It  ftrengthens  the 
Stomach,  caufes  an  Appetite  and  good  Di- 
geftion,  expells  Wind,  and  is  Angular  againft 
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the  Cholick,  and  griping  of  the  Guts  ;  opens 
Obftrmflions  of  the  Bowels,  and  provokes 
the  Terms  :  It  is  a  good  Cordial,  ftrengthens 
the  Heart,  revives  the  Spirits,  and  fortifies 
the  whole  Body, being  excellent  againft  Paint¬ 
ings,  Swoonings,  Sicknefs  at  Stomach,  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  us’d  as  the  true 
Cinamon,  in  Powder,  Water,  Oil,  or  Spi¬ 
rit,  but  in  large  Quantities,  to  anfwcr  the 
fame  Intentions. 


y.  Of  Clove*  Cinamon. 

'THIS  is  what  we  call,  improperly,  Clove- 
^  Wood  :  It  is  the  fécond  or  inner  Bark  of 
the  Trunk  and  Branches  of  a  Tree,  whofe 
Leaves  come  very  near  ihofe  of  the  Laurel  ; 
after  w'hich  fpring  round  Fruit,  of  the  Size 
of  GaiLNuts,  Chefr.ut-colour’d,  very  light, 
which  bting  you  may  find  within  a 

kind  of  Ken.ei  :  The  Fiuit  has  the  »Smeil 
and  Tafte  of  the  Clove,  which  gave  Ovca» 
flon  CO  the  Antiencs  to  call  it  Clove  or  Mada- 
gafear  Nut ,  becaufe  w^e  meet  with  great 
Quantities  of  thofe  Trees  in  that  Ifland.  The 
Clove  Wood,  or  rather  the  Bark,  having  the 
Tafte  and  Smell  of  the  Clove,  is  at  prefent 
made  ufe  of,  efpecially  by  the  Hawkers  and 
Chandlers,  who  fell  it,  after  it  is  beat  to 
Powder ,  for  powder’d  Cloves ,  tho’  the 
Cloves  are  four  or  five  times  as  dear  again 
as  this  Bark  ;  and  fo  they  deceive  the  Igno¬ 
rant. 

As  it  is  the  inner  Bark  that  is  chiefly  in  Ufe,’ 
it  ought  to  be  pick’d  clean  from  the  outward 
Bark,  wliich  is  ufually  grey  and  knotty,  and- 
of  a  dun  Colour  ;  which  fliou’d  be  thin,  of 
a  biting,  aromatick  Tafte,  and  as  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Clove,  both  in  Smell  and  Tafte, 
as  pofTiblc  ;  but  take  care  that  what  you 
buy  be  not  mix’d  with  thick  Bark,  that  has 
neither  Tafte  nor  Smell,  as  happens  too  of¬ 
ten.  This  is  of  little  or  no  Ufe  in  Phyfick  ; 
but  there  are  fome  Perfons  who  make  a 
Tinefture  of  this  with  Aejua  vitæ^  or  Spirit  of 
Wine,  which  they  fell  afterwards,  without  Pu- 
nifijmenc,  for  Tindture  or  EfTence  of  Cloves  : 
The  Confcdlioners  and  Perfumers  likewile 
ufe  it  inftead  of  Cloves. 

Others  fay,  this  Clove-Bark  is  brought  to 
us  out  of  Turkey^  and  is  almoft  in  the  Shape 
of  Cinamon,  but  comes  very  near  the  Co- 
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lour  of  Cloves,  and  has  the  lame  Tafte  and 
Smell  ;  fo  that  the  Fragrancy  and  Odour  of 
each  are  fcarcely  difcernable  one  from  the 
other,  except  by  the  Strength,  Cloves  being 
much  ftronger  than  this  Bark.  We  feldom 
make  ufe  of  it  in  thefe  Parts  of  the  World; 
but  the  Natives  of  the  Country  where  it 
grows,  efteem  it  as  a  Cephalick,  and  good 
againft  the  Cholick,  Wind,  Gripings  of  the 
Guts,  Obftrudlions  of  the  Courfes,  taken 
in  Powder  from  a  Dram  to  two  Drams, 
and  in  Tindliire  to  an  Ounce  or  two.  There 
is  a  Water  made  of  it ,  that  the  Hollanders 
impofe  upon  us  for  Clove- water,  tho’  at  an 
inconfiderable  Price,  which  is  a  good  Sto- 
machick,  and  an  excellent  Vehicle  to  convey 
any  Cephalick  or  Ancicholick  Medicine  in. 

Cinnamomtim^feu  Canella^  in  Eng- 
Lemery^  li(h  Cinamon^  is  a  thin  Bark,  that 
is  fmootb,  and  roll’d  in  long  Pipes, 
of  a  ruflet  Colour,  or  yellowilh,  inclining  to‘ 
red  ;  of  a  fweec  Smell  and  Tafte,  piquant, 
fragrant,  and  very  aromatick  :  It  is  taken 
from  the  Branches  of  a  Tree  about  the  height 
of  our  Willow,  which  bears  a  Leaf  lhaped 
like  the  Indian  Leaf  we  call  Malabathrum, 
which  fmells  and  taftcs  like  the  Cinamon. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  little  Cups,  white  and 
odoriferous,  fucceeded-by  a  Fruit  that  is  of 
the  Shape  and  Size  of  a  fmall  Olive,  green 
at  firft,  but  growing  black  as  it  ripens.  This 
Tree  grows  in  the  Me  of  Ceylon,  which  is 
in  the  Meridional  Part  of  India  ;  and  the 
VVood  is  without  Smell  or  Tafte.  The 
principal  Virtue  lies  in  the  Bark,  which,  when 
frelh,  is  greyiih  without,  and  yellowiili  with¬ 
in  :  When  it  is  fepa rated  from  the  Tree,  it 
eafily  divides  into  t  wo  Larks,  and  they  keep 
the  inner  Bark  as  the  moft  valuable,  which 
they  dry  in  the  Sun,  and  roll  it  up  juft  as 
we  have  it  come  to  us.  This  has  little  or 
no  Smell  or  Tafte  v/hen  taken  from  the 
Tree,  but  acquires  both  afterwards  ;  there¬ 
fore  take  care  of  fuch  as  has  been  dry’d  in 
coo  fcorching  a  Sun,  for  chat  will  be  bJackifh, 
a  great  deal  of  the  Volatile  and  Effential 
Parts  being  evaporated  :  On  ihe  other  hand-, 
if  k  has  been  dry’d  in  too  moift  a  Seafon,  it 
will  have  a  grey  Colour,  and  not  half  its 
Virtue,  becaufe  the  volatile  Salts  are  not  fuf- 
üciently  exalted  :  But  chufe  fuch  as  is  the 
Üneft  thin  Bark,  of  the  higheft  Colour,  a 
pateful  Smeilj  and  biting  Tafte.  Whea 
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they  have  bark’d  the  Cinamon- Tree,  if  they 
let  it  alone  for  three  Years  together,  it  will 
produce  another  Bark  as  good  as  the  former. 
ThisC  inamon  yields  a  great  deal  of  exalted 
effential  Oil  and  volatile  Salt,  therefore  is 
proper  for  the  Head,  Brain,  and  Nerves,  to 
fortify  the  Vitals comfort  the  Heart ,  af- 
fift  the  Stomach ,  expell  Wind,  help  Di- 
geftion,  ftrengthen  the  Womb,  open  Ob- 
ttrucftions,  and  provoke  the  Terms  :  It  is 
the  greateft  Reftorative  in  Nature,  and  an 
excellent  Antidote  againft  Poifon,  Plague, 
and  any  malignant  Difeafes.  The  beft  Pre¬ 
paration  of  it  is  the  Efîèntial  Oil,  which,  if 
genuine,  two  Drops  given  upon  a  Lump  of 
fine  Sugar,  or  in  a  fpirituous  Vehicle,  will  re¬ 
vive  the  Spirits  to  a  Miracle.  It  is  good  in 
Powder  ,  Decodlions ,  Tineftures  ,  Cordial- 
Waters,  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram 
in  Powder,  and  from  that  to  an  Ounce  or 
two  in  Decodtion,  Tindfure  or  Water. 

That  Cinamon  which  is  ill  colour’d,  and 
of  no  Tafte,  is  worth  nothing  ;  therefore  in 
buying  it,  you  ought  to  bite,  chew,  and 
tafte  every  particular  Stick,  that  you  be  nor 
deceived  ;  for  that  without  Tafte,  has  been 
either  ill  got  and  dry’d,  or  diftill’d  in  the 
Indies,  or  elfewhere,  and  its  ftrong  aroma¬ 
tick  Oil  taken  from  it,  which  is  a  great  Cheat 
and  Abufe  to  the  European  Buyers.  This 
Cinamon  was  the  Cajjia  liynea  of  the  An- 
tients,  and  the  very  fame  which  in  fome  Shops 
is  call’d  Canella  :  The  beft  comes  from  Ceylon 
aforenam’d,  and  the  worft  from  d^ava.  Its- 
Colour  it  attradls  from  the  Sun-beams,  for 
the  Bark  being  taken  oft  from  the  Tree,  and- 
expos’d  to  be  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  that  whicb 
is  not  well  dry’d,  is  of  an  Aib  Colour,  but  if 
too  much  burnt  with  the  Sun,  it  is  of  a- 
blackifh,  or  of  a  dark  brown  :  If  it  be  well 
cur’d,  it  is  of  a  more  rofy  or  pale  red,  and, 
by  lying  together,  and  I-engtli  of  Tirtie^ 
changes  into  the  Colour  vve  have  it  of  here^ 

6,  Of  the  Vzmyim  Bark. 

^  'HE  Kinqnina,  or  fluina- q^iiina ,,  Peruvian 
^  Barl^,  or  the  Bark  againlt  Fevers,  is  the 
external  or  outward  Bark  of  the  Trunk  and 
Branches  of  feveral  Trees  that  grow  plenti¬ 
fully  in  Peru,  from  whence  this  is  brought 
usj  by  the  way  of  Cadix*  But  as  1  have  ne^ 
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ver  been  in  Peru]  to  know  how  to  fpeak 
exadily  of  the  Trees  which  produce  this 
Bark,  I  (hall  have  recourfe  to  Mr.  Bernard, 
Mufician  in  Ordinary  to  the  King,  who  is  a 
very  honeft  Man,  and  very  curious  in  the 
Knowledge  of  Simples,  who  had  a  Defcription 
of  the  KJnquina  given  him  from  one  who 
liv’d  twenty  Years  in  Portugal,  and  had 
made  feveral  Voyages  to  the  l^efi-lndies,  and 
10  Peru, 

A  true  Defcription  of  the  Peruvian  Bark. 

The  'KJnquina  is  the  Bark  of  a  Tree  that 
grows  in  Peru,  in  the  Province  of  Quitta, 
upon  the  Mountains  near  the  City  of  Loxa. 
This  Tree  is  almoft  of  the  Size  of  a  Cherry- 
Tree  ;  the  Leaves  round  and  indented  :  It 
bears  a  long  reddifh  Flower,  from  whence 
arifes  a  kind  of  Pod,  in  which  is  found  a  Ker¬ 
nel  like  an  Almond,  flat  and  white,  cloath’d 
with  a  flight  Rind  :  That  Bark  which  comes 
from  the  Trees  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  is  thicker,  becaufe  it  receives  in  more 
Nourifhment  from  the  Earth  :  It  is  fmooth, 
of  a  whitilTi  Yellow  without,  and  of  a  pale 
Brown  within.  That  which  comes  from 
Trees  on  the  Top  of  the  Mountain,  is  abun¬ 
dantly  more  delicate  ;  it  is  uneven,  browner 
without,  and  of  an  higher  Colour  within  ; 
bin  the  Trees  which  grow  on  the  Middle  of 
the  Mountains,  have  a  Bark  yet  browner 
than  the  other,  and  more  rugged.  All  thefe 
Barks  are  bitter,  but  that  from  the  Trees  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Mountains,  lefs  than  the 
others. 

If  follows  from  hence,  that  the  Bark  of 
the  leaft  Virtue,  is  that  which  grows  in  the 
lowed  Places,  becaufe  it  abounds  more  with 
'  earthy  and  watry  Parts,  than  that  which 
grows  high,  which,  for  the  contrary  Reafon, 
is  better  j  but  the  beft  of  all,  is  that  which 
grows  in  the  Middle  of  the  Mountains,  be¬ 
caufe  it  has  not  too  much,  or  too  little  Nou- 
riOiment.  There  is  another  Kind  of  this 
Bark,  which  comes  from  the  Mountains  of 
Potofi,  and  is  browner,  more  aromatick,  and 
bitterer  than  the  former  ,  but  abundantly 
fcarcer  than  any  of  the  reft. 

The  Conditions  or  Qualities  we  ought  to 
oblerve  in  the  Bark  are,  that  it  be  heavy,  of 
a  firm  Subftance,  found,  and  dry  ;  and  be- 
of  luch  as  is  rotten,  and  will  fuck  in 


Water  prefently,  and  that  flies  into  Duft  in 
breaking,  or  is  dirty  and  unclean,  as  k  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  fometimes  :  But  make  choice  of 
iuch  as  is  in  little  thin  Pieces,  dark  and 
blackilh  without,  with  a  little  white  Mofs, 
or  fome  fmallFern-Leaves  flicking  to  it,  reddilh 
within,  of  a  bitter  and  difagreeable  Tafte; 
and  refufe  that  which  is  full  of  light  Chieves 
when  broke,  and  of  a  ruflet  Colour  ;  and 
take  care  that  there  be  not  feveral  Pieces  of 
Wood  mix’d  with  it,  which  you  have  more 
of  fometimes  than  the  Bark.  This  was 
brought  firft  into  France  in  the  Year  1650,' 
by  the  Cardinal  Lago,  a  Jefuic,  who  having 
brought  this  from  Peru,  it  was  had  in  fuch 
Vogue  in  France,  as  to  be  fold  Weight  for 
Weight  at  the  Price  of  Gold. 

The  Ufe  of  this  Bark  is  for  the  Cure  of 
Fevers ,  efpecially  intermitting  ,  for  which 
Purpofe  it  is  given  in  Subftance,  Tintflure, 
or  Infufion  ;  but  as  it  is  a  Medicine  fome 
People  have  an  utter  Averfion  to,  and  as  the 
U  fe  of  it  is  of  ill  Effetfl,  unlefs  properly  ap¬ 
plied  ;  it  is  for  this  Reafon  I  wou’d  advife  no 
Body  to  make  ufe  of  it  without  the  Direcflion 
of  an  able  Phyfician,  The  extraordinary 
Virtues  which  the  Spaniards  attribute  to  this  ■ 
KJnquina,  for  the  Cure  of  Fevers,  is  the 
Realbn  why  they  give  the  Tree  that  bears 
this  Bark,  the  Name  of  Palo  de  Calenturas, 
which  fignifies  the  Fever-TVood. 

KJnaIJna,  Quinquina,  Cortex  Pe- 
ruviana.  The  Peruvian,  or  Fever-  Lemerf 
Bark,  is  call’d  fo  from  the  Tree  that 
produces  it  in  Peru,  where  it  grows,  about 
the  Size  of  our  Cherry-Trees  ;  the  Leaves 
are  round  and  indented  ;  the  Flower  is  long, 
of  a  reddilh  Colour,  and  is  fuccceded  by  a 
Pod,  which  contains  a  flat  Kind  of  Kernel  that 
is  white,  and  enclos’d  in  a  very  thin  Skin» 
There  are  two  Sorts  of  it,  one  cultivated, 
and  the  other  wild;  the  Cultivated  is  to 
prefer’d  much  before  the  Other  :  It  contains 
a  great  deal  of  fix’d  Salt,  and  abounds  with 
an  Oil  ;  it  cures  intermitting  Fevers  beft 
us’d  in  the  Powder,  finely  fcarc’d  from  a 
Scruple  to  two  Drams  rheDofe  :  There  may 
be  likewifc  an  Infufion  made  of  it  in  Wine  or 
Water  for  the  fame  Intention,  Some  fay  that 
Bark  is  beft  which  is  of  themoft  lively  Ce» 
lour,  and  inclining  to  a  dark  Cinamon, 
moft  curled  up,  as  coming  from  the  fmaller  * 
Branches  of  the  Tree,  that  breaks  of  a 
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flilning  Colour,  is  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  very  a* 
ftringenr,  or  rough  and  ftypcick  upon  the 
Tongue,  and  whitifti  outwardly  :  The  thick, 
flat,  dark-colocr’d,  is  nothing  fo  grjod  ;  and 
if  it  wants  its  bitter  Tafte  and  Stipticity,  it  is 
good  for  nothing 

It  is  a  Specifick  for  the  Curing  of  all  Sorts 
of  intermittin  'î  Fevers  or  Agues  ;  and  fo  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  in  eflecHng  this  Cure,  that  it  fel- 
dom  fails  in  a  skilful  Man's  Hand  :  Befides 
which,  Experience  tells  us,  it  flops  Catarrhs, 
and  all  Sorts  of  Fluxes;  but  the  great  Skill  of 
a  Phyfitian  is  to  know  to  whom,  when,  how 
to  ufe  it,  and  how  long  :  Firft,  confidering 
the  Nature  and  Quality  of  this  Medicine,  it 
is  evident,  it  ought  not  to  be  given  to  fuch  as 
have  their  Courfes  ftopc  ;  or  to  fuch  with 
whom  they  feldom  flow  kindly,  but  come 
down  pale  and  fparingly  ;  nor  yet  to  fuch  as 
are  coftive  in  their  Bodies,  or  are  com¬ 
monly  troubled  with  a  Conftipation  of  the 
Bowels  ;  for  to  fuch,  the  Ule  of  this  is  ge¬ 
nerally  of  ill  Confequence  ;  nor  ought  it  to 
'  be  given  in  continual  burning  Fevers,  be- 
caule  it  fixes  the  morbifick  Matter,  flops  the 
Pores,  and  fo  encreafes  the  Heat,  and  con¬ 
centers  it,  that  it  infallibly  deftroys  the  Pa¬ 
tient.  Secondly,  When  it  ought  to  be  given, 
the  Perfons  to  whom  we  allow  it  to  be  given, 
ought  to  be  prepared  for  the  Ufe  of  it,  by 
'  fome  proper  Vomits  or  Purgatives,  fuch  as 
the  Ipecacuana,  the  emetick  Wine  or  Tar¬ 
tar  ;  and  purge  with  Glauber  s  Sal  Mirabile, 
or  Solmivum,  Creme  of  Tartar,  and  the  like, 
two  or  three  times  at  leaft,  before  the  Ule  of 
the  Cortex. 

Thirdly,  You  ought  to  know  how  it  fhould 
be  given,  which  is  in  Powder,  from  a  Scru¬ 
ple,  or  half  a  Dram,  to  a  Dram  or  two  ; 
beat  it  very  fmall  and  fearce  it  ;  and  about  an 
Hour  after  the  Fit  is  gone  off,  put  your  Quan- 
-  tity  of  Powder  in  a  Giafs  of  good  ftrong 
White- Wine  or  Claret,  and  drink  it  off  : 
There  are  feveral  other  Liquors  this  may  be 
taken  in,  according  to  the  Fancy  of  the  Pa¬ 
tient.  In  Infnfion,  take  fine  Powder  of  the 
Bark  one  Ounce,  Claret  ten  Ounces  ;  infufe 
four  or  five  Days,  (haking  it  twice  a  Day, 
than  decant  it  clear  ;  or  two,  or  fometimes 
three  Days  :  by  which  it  appears  it  is  given 
in  double  the  Quantity  in  Infufion,  to  that 
of  the  Powder,  becaufe  you  take  the  laft  in  Sub- 
r  flance  ;  you  may  triakc  a  Tinâiure  with  Bran- 
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dy,  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  whereof  take  half 
an  Ounce. 

In  the  Fourth  Place  you  ought  to  confider 
how  long,  or  often,  the  Bark  ought  to  be 
taken  :  Herein  you  muft  have  Regard  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Fits,  their  Strength  and  Ac¬ 
cidents  that  attend  them,  as  Seafon,  Tempa- 
rature,  Ufe,  In  Children,  and  tender 

Conftimeions,  the  Dofe  is  to  be  lefs,  but 
oftner,  and  longer  continu’d  :  In  Tcrtia?t 
Agues,  it  ought  to  be  ufed  at  the  End  of  the 
Fit,  and  taken  at  different  Intervals,  till  the 
next  Return  ;  when  that  is  over,  the  Reme¬ 
dy  muft  be  repeated  in  the  fame  Manner, 
’till  the  Expedtation  of  another  Fit  ;  what 
Intervals  of  Time  are  to  be  obferved  be¬ 
tween  each  Dofe,  depends  on  the  Quantity 
of  the  Powder,  or  Strength  of  the  Infufion, 
or  Length  of  the  Intermiflion  between  each 
Fit  :  The  ftronger  the  Infufion,  the  longer 
Space  of  Time  is  to  be  between  each  Dole  ; 
and  if  the  Intermiflion  of  the  Fits  is  long, 
there  is  no  need  of  repeating  the  Dofes  lb 
often,  as  if  the  Intermiflion  was  Ihorter. 
The  whole  Quantity,  from  the  Firft  to  the 
Laft,  ought  to  be  about  an  Ounce  and  Half, 
or  two  Ounces  ;  let  it  be  given  an  Hour  or 
two  before  Meat,  and  two  or  three  Hours 
after  ;  and  if  it  be  an  Infufion,  let  the  Dofe 
be  about  four  Ounces, 

To  prevent  the  Return  of  the  Ague,  this 
Method  ought  to  be  continued  for  eight 
Days,  three  times  a-Day  :  Firft,  early  in 
the  Morning,  then  an  Hour  before  Dinner  ; 
and  at  Night,  an  Hour  before  Supper  ;  but 
if  the  Ague  Ihou’d  return  again,  as  it  does,  if 
you  purge  after  it,  the  Ufe  of  the  Bark  muft 
be  repeated  after  the  fame  manner  as  before, 
and  it  will  not  fail  to  produce  the  defired  Ef- 
fedl,  which  is  abfolutely  to  cure  the  Ague, 
fo  that  It  fhall  not  return  any  more.  But  tho* 
the  Ague  Teems  to  be  perfedlly  gone,  for  feve¬ 
ral  Revolutions  of  Fits,  yet  it  is  necelfary 
to  continue  the  Ufe  of  the  Remedy ,  for 
twelve  Days,  by  which  Means  you  will  fe- 
cure  the  Patient  againft  any  frelh  Aflauk. 

It  is  at  the  End  of  the  Fit  that  the  Dofe  is 
to  be  given,  and  it  muft  be  continued ’till  the 
Cure  is  perfedled  ;  which  in  a  fingle  and 
double  Tertian,  commonly  happens  at  the 
fécond  Fit,  or  at  moft  at  the  Third  :  The 
fame  is  to  be  underftood  in  a  fingle  and 
double  Quartan,  wherein  you  have  two 

whole 
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whole  Days  to  give  the  Medicine  in,  with¬ 
out  Interruption  ;  in  which,  as  in  the  Ter- 
thn,  the  Ague  is  mafter’d  at  the  third  and 
fourth  Fit,  if  not  at  the  very  Firft,  which  often 
happens  ;  and  to  prevent  its  Return,  the  Ufe 
of  the  Bark  is  to  be  the  longer  continued  af¬ 
ter  the  Cure  ;  for  ’tis  the  too  foon  Difcon- 
tinuance  of  it,  which  caufes  the  Relapfe, 
and  purs  the  Patient  to  a  new  Trouble  of 
running  over  the  fame  Courfe  again. 

This  Medicine  ought  not  to  be  given  at  the 
coming  on  of  the  Fit,  nor  yet  during  the 
Time  of  it  ;  becaufe  then,  inflead  of  alle¬ 
viating  of  the  Force  and  Violence  of  the  A- 
gue,  it  wou’d  be  apt,  by  rcafon  of  the  febri- 
fick  Ferment,  to  excite  a  fiercer  Conflicl, 
and  make  the  Paroxyfm  the  more  violent: 
This  Method  being  obferved,  the  Medicine 
will  intercept  the  Courfe  of  the  Difeafe  in  its 
Progrefs  ;  and  being  convey’d  into  the  Mafs 
of  Blood,  by  a  gentle  Motion,  it  purifies  it, 
and  deftroys  the  feverifh  Ferment,  which 
vvou’d  produce  a  new  Fit  :  It  ought  likewife 
to  be  given  at  feveral  times,  to  produce, 
gradually,  the  wilhed-for  EfFetfl  ;  and  but  a 
fmall  Space  of  Time  ought  to  be  allowed  be¬ 
tween.  each  Dofe,  that  the  fécond  Dofe  may 
begin  its  Operation,  when  the  Force  of  the 
Firft  is  over  ;  and  the  Third  may  begin  to 
adl,  when  the  Strength  of  the  Second  is  loft  : 
It  is  given  in  like  manner  two  or  three  Hours 
before  Meals,  or  two  or  three  Hours  after, 
that  thereby  its  Vertue  may  the  better  unite 
it  felf  with  the  Chyle  in  the  Stomach,  in  Or¬ 
der  CO  its  Entrance  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood, 
to  corredl,  depurate,  and  renew,  it:  If  this 
Courfe  is  purfued,  the  Cure  is  in  a  Manner 
certain  and  infallible,  and  it  will  hardly  be 
po/Tible  for  the  Fit  to  return  again.  When 
the  Paroxyfm  is  gentle,  in  a  good  Habit, 
and  a  good  Seafon  of  the  Year,  there  is  no 
Need  of  giving  it  above  five  or  fix  Days  to¬ 
gether,  once  or  twice  a  Day  in  the  Intermif- 
fion;  but  when  the  Paroxyfms  are  ftrong, 
ofeener,  as  before  direéled. 

7.  Of  the  Bark  of  both  the  Mandrakes  y 
Male  and  Female. 

'THis  is  the  Bark  of  the  Root 
Fomet.  of  a  Plant  that  is  diftinguifii’d 

into  two  Kinds,  Male  and  Female  : 
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I  fhall  not  trouble  my  felf  with  the  ufelefs 
Accounts  that  the  Ancients  have  given  of 
this  Root,  but  inform  you  that  both  Sorts  are 
very  fcarce  about  Paris^  fo  that  the  Apothe¬ 
caries  are  oblig’d  to  leave  out  the  Leaf  of 
this,  as  well  as  that  of  Navclworr,  in  the 
Compofition  of  the  Ointment  of  Poplar, 
which  is  a  great  Abufe  ;  it  being  impcftible 
that  the  Compofition  can  have  the  Virtues 
the  Author  of  it  defign’d  ,  or  that  are  now 
aferibed  to  it,  when  the  principal  Druggs  are 
left  out:  Befides,  the  Apothecaries,  inftead 
of  making  this  Ointment  frefh  every  Year, 
keep  it  Two  or  Three,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  Opinion  of  thole  Authors  who  treat  of 
this,  and  fay  that  the  cooling  Quality  of  the 
Ointment  Populeon  holds  not  above  a 
Year.  Thofe  Apothecaries,  about  Parü^  who 
will  have  this  Compofition  true,  are  forced 
to  fend  for  it  from  Montpellier  ;  by  which 
Means  they  difeharge  their  Confciences,  and 
ferve  the  Publick  faithfully. 

The  Mandrake,  as  it  grows,  bears  large 
green  Leaves,  trailing  or  hanging  upon  the' 
Ground,  and  the  Fruit  is  very  like  that  of 
the  Coloqttintida  ;  but  I  think  it  needlefs  to 
fpeak  of  the  Diftinétions'  betwixt  the  Male 
and  Female  Mandrake,  thefe  being  treated  of 
by  fo  many  Authors  :  kis  enough  to  fay  we 
fell  nothing  but  the  Bark  of  the  Root,  freed 
from  it  as  clean  as  pofTible  we  can  get  it  • 
kis  of  an  Afli-Colour  within,  and  a  little 
more  reddifh  without,  of  fome  fmall  Ufe  in 
Phyfick,  as  it  is  put  into  foine  of  the  Galeni¬ 
cal  Compofitions  ;  with  the  Bark  we  have 
fometimes  fome  of  the  Root  brought  us  cue 
into  Pieces  like  Jalap,  but  ’tis  of  little  Ufe, 
the  Heart  of  it  having  no  more  Vertue  than 
a  Chip. 

8.  Of  the  Ft  ma  le  Mandrake  o 

H  E  Bark  of  this  very  much  refembles, 
in  Size  and  Colour,  the  large  or  grois 
non,  except  that  it  is  more  decay’d  on 
the  Out-fide,  and  of  the  Colour  of  a  broken 
Nutmeg  within,  diftinguifh’d  with  many 
little  Sparkles;  it  is  very  light  and  fpongy, 
of  an  almoft  infipid  Tafte,  and  without 
Smell  ;  they  bring  it  from  the  Levant  to 
Marfeilles^  from  whence  it  comes  to  us.  1‘his 
is  of  no  other  Ufe,  than  as  the  Chouan  to  add 
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TO  the  Perfection  of  Carmine  Colour.  A 
Perfon  alTar’d  me  that  ic  grew  about  Paris^ 
and  gave  me  a  Piece  of  the  Bark,  which  is 
ibmeching  like  it,  but  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  and 
an  earthy  Colour  without  any  Sparkles. 

The  Mandrake  is  a  Plant  with- 
jLemery.  out  a  Stem,  of  which  there  are  two 
Kinds,  hrft,  the  Mandragoras  Mas 
fruBu  rotunda  of  Tournefort  ;  the  Leaves  rife 
direblly  from  the  Root,  above  a  Foot  long, 
broader  than  a  Man’s  Hand  in  the  Middle, 
and  narrow  at  both  Ends,  fmoorh,  of  a 
brownilh  green  Colour,  and  a  difagreeable 
Smell  ;  among  thefe  rile  fliort  Stalks,  each 
of  which  bear  a  Flower  made  like  a  Bell, 
divided  commonly  into  five  Parcs,  a  little 
hairy,  of  a  white  Colour,  inclining  to  Pur¬ 
ple  :  When  the  Flower  is  gone,  it  is  fucceed- 
ed  by  a  little  round  Apple  as  big  as  a  Medlar, 
flelhy,  and  of  a  yellow  green  Colour  ;  it 
contains  feme  white  Seeds,  which  bear  the 
Figure  of  a  fmall  Kidney  :  The  Root  is 
long,  thick,  whithh,  Hit,  or  divided  into  two 
^  confiddrable  Branches,  let  about  with  Ihort 
Filaments,  (lender  almoft  as  Hairs  ;  repre- 
fenting,  when  it  is  whole,  the  lower  Parts  of 
a  Man,  from  whence  it  is  call’d  Anthro- 
pmorpha ,  which  fignifies  the  Figure  of  a 
Man. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  the  Female  Man¬ 
drake,  Mandragora  Pæmîna^  or  Mandragora, 
flore  fubc^rtileo  purpura/cente^  according  to 
Tournefort,  the  Mandrake  with  a  bluilh  pur¬ 
ple  Flower  :  It  differs  from  the  Former,  in 
that  the  Leaves  are  fmaller,  narrower,  more 
folded,  blacker,  trailing  on  the  Ground,  of 
a  ftrong  (linking  Smell  ;  and  that  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  bluiHi,  inclining  to  purple  ;  the  Fruit 
lefs  and  paler,  not  form’d  like  a  Pear,  as  fome 
Authors  will  have  it,  but  round,  feented,  full 
of  Juice,  and  containing  very  fmall  black 
Seeds  ;  the  Root  is  about  a  Foot  long,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  Branches,  brown  without, 
white  within,  and  furnilh’d  with  fome  Fibres, 
but  nothing  like  the  former  :  Both  Sorts 
grow  in  the  hot  Countries,  in  the  Plains,  or 
inounrainous  Places,  but  the  Lalt  much  rafer  : 
They  contain  in  them  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and 
Flegm,  but  little  Salt  ;  they  are  narcotick, 
cooling,  ftupefying,  applied  outwardly, 
and  likewife  relieve  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes, 
Eryfipelas,  fcrophulous  Tumours,  and  the 
like  :  Thé  Apples  are  cold  and  moift,  but  not 
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fo  cold  as  the  Root  ;  being  fmelPd  to  they 
caufe  Sleep  ;  fo  alfo  their  Juice  taken  inward* 
ly,  in  little  Quantities,  In  a  good  generous 
Wine  :  Some  pick  them,  and  fo  eat  them  ; 
others  eat  them  with  Pepper  and  hoc  Spices  ; 
the  Antidote  againft  their  Poifon  is  Worm- 
Wood,  Rue,  Scordium,  Muftard,  Origa¬ 
num,  Caftor,  ^£7.  with  Wine  and  Vinegar. 
The  Ancients,  by  Mandrake,  intended  ano¬ 
ther  Plant  quite  different  from  this. 

9.  Of  the  Cork-Tree, 

O  R  K,  which  the  Latins  call 
Suher,  is  the  outward  Bark  of  Potnetl 
the  Trunk  of  feveral  Trees,  which 
grow  plentifully  in  Spain,  Italy  and  France, 
chiefly  in  Gafeony,  and  upon  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Leaves  of  thefe  Trees  are  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  Size,  green  wi  hour,  and  whitilh 
within-fide,  indented  all  round,  ic  bears 
Acorns  like  ihofe  of  the  Oak. 

When  the  Inhabicancs  of  chofe  Parts  wou’d 
make  a  Crop  of  this  Commodity,  they  cake 
off  the  Bark  of  thefe  Trees  from  the  Top  to 
the  Bottom,  and  after  put  one  Piece  upon 
another,  to  a  reafonable  Height,  in  a  Pic  or 
Ditch  that  is  full  of  Water  •  and  having 
loaded  ic  with  Weights  to  keep  ic  down,  they 
leave  ic  in  this  Condition  for  fome  time,  and 
when  it  is  well  ibak’d,  and  laid  ftraighr,  they 
remove  ic  to  another  Ditch,  and  fo  to  a  Third 
and  Fourth  ;  and  after  that  take  ic  out  of  the 
Water  to  dry,  which  being  done,  ic  is  tran- 
fported  in  Bales  to  diflerenc  Parcs  of  the 
World. 

Chufe  your  Cork  in  fine  Boards,  all  of 
a  Piece,  not  lull  of  Knots  or  Chinks,  of  a 
moderate  Thicknefs,  yellowifli  without  and 
within,  and  Vv^hen  ic  is  cut  entire  :  We  com¬ 
monly  call  this  Cork  ,  white  Cork  of  France, 
becaufe  this  Sort  is  made  in  Guyenne,  chiefly 
about  Bayonne,  from  whence  almoft  all  -that  is 
ufed  in  France  comes.  We  bring  from  the 
fame  Parts  another  Kind  of  Cork,  vve  call 
Spanijh  Cork,  which  is  likewife  according  to 
its  ufual  Quality  light,  plain,  blackifh  with¬ 
out,  as  it  ic  had  been  burned,  ycilowilh 
within,  and  eafieto  cut,  not  rotten  ;  but  take 
the  thickeft  Sort  you  can  get,  that  being 
much  more  efteem’d,  and  dearer  than  the 
Thin.  A  Friend  of  mine  affured  me,  that  the 

Black- 
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Elacknefs  of  the  Cork  pro’ceeded  from  no¬ 
thing  elfe,  but  that  it  was  fteep’d  in  Sea-Wa¬ 
ter  inftead  of  frefli  Water. 

The  Ufc  of  this  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  further  Account  of  it,  I  (hall  only  tell 
you  it  is  of  fome  fmallTJfe  in  Medicine,  as  to 
flop  Bleeding,  being  reduced  to  Powder,  or 
thrown  into  fome  aftringent  Liquor,  or  to 
hang  about  the  Neck  to  dry  up  Milk  inNur- 
fes  Breads  ;  and  the  fame  burn’d,  and  mix’d 
with  a  little  frefli  Butter  and  Sugar  of  Lead, 
is  very  proper  for  the  Piles.  The  Spaniards 
burn  Cork  into  an  extraordinary  Black, 
which  is  what  we  call  Black,  and 

us’d  for  feveral  Sorts  of  Work, 

There  are  befides  a  great  many  Sorts  of 
Barks,  in  which  we  have  no  Trade  5  as  the 
Bark  of  the  Root  and  Trunk  of  the  Tree  call’d 
Ivlacer^  the  Corn^  Hivorahe^  and  others,  which 
we  have  but  little  of,  and  neverthelefs  are  rec¬ 
kon’d  good  Medicines,  as  may  be  feen  in 
Cojius  and  other  Authors,  who  have  wrote 
Hiftofies  of  Indian  Druggs,  to  which  the 
Reader  may  have  Recourfe  ;  but  as  many 
People  make  ufe  of  Mace  in  Bloody-Fluxes, 
fome  fell  this  Macer  in  the  Room  of  that, 
believing  it  to  be  the  fame  Thing,  tho’  there 
is  a  vaft  Difference,  this  being  the  Bark  of 
a  Tree,  but  Mace  the  Covering  of  the 
Nutmeg. 

Suiter  Latifolium  the  broad-leav’d 
Lemery.  Cork ,  according  to  Baubin , 
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Gerard  and  Barkinfon]  or  the  Suher  Lati- 
folium  perpetuo  Virens  of  Tournefort,  The 
broad-leav’d  Cork  that  is  always  green,  is  a 
Tree  of  a  moderate  Height,  very  much  re- 
fembling  the  Oak,  but  the  Trunk  is  thicker, 
bearing  fewer  Boughs,  and  the  Bark  is  a  great 
deal  thicker,  very  light,  fpongy,  of  an  afli 
Colour,  tending  towards  a  Yellow ,  which 
is  taken  from  the  Tree  firft,  and  afterwards 
freed  from  an  inner  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are 
like  the  Oak,  but  much  larger  and  longer, 
fofter,  greener  on  the  Outfide,  fometimes  a 
little  indented  ;  the  Cups  and  the  Acrons  arc 
alfo  like  thofe  of  the  Oak.  This  Tree  grows 
in  the  hot  Countries,  SLsSpain,  Italy ^  towards 
the  Pyrenees f  and  in  Gafeony  :  That  which 
grows  in  Spain  is  different  from  thofe  that 
grow  about  the  Pyrenees^  and  in  Gafeony,  in 
that  the  Bark  is  black  on  the  outward  Surface, 
and  the  Leaves  continue  green  all  the  Win¬ 
ter,  whereas  they  fall  from  the  others  at  the 
End  of  Autumn. 

The  Acorn  of  the  Cork  is  aftringent 
and  proper  in  the  Wind-Cholick  ;  the  Dofe 
is  from  about  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram  ;  it  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  little  Salt, 
but  the  Bark  has  lefs  of  the  Salt  and  more 
of  the  Oil  ;  it  is  deterfive  and  aftrin¬ 
gent  ;  it  ftops  the  Hemorrhoids  and  Belly- 
Aches,  being  beat  to  Powder,  it  is  proper 
to  heal  the  Piles,  being  burn’d  and  applied 
outwardly. 


B  O  O  K  the  Fifth. 


Of  LEAVES. 

TH  E  Plants  here  to  be  treated  of  are  the  Branches,  or  Flowers,  are  the  Parcs  for 
only  thole  whereof  the  Leaves  are  which  they  are  chiefly  confiderable  ;  Of  this 
the  moft  ufeful  and  effential  Part,  Clafs  are  Tobacco,  Tea,  Maiden-Hair,  and 

felting  afidethofe  Trees,  or  Shrubs,  in  which  fuchlike. 

“  . .  ~  -  -  .  ^ 
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I.  of  Dittany  of  Crete.  2.  Of  Poky  Mountain. 


The  Dittany  oî  Crete  ^  or  Candi  a  ^ 
Pomet»  is  a  Plant  of  two  or  three  Foot  high, 
whofe  Leaves  are  of  the  Size  and  ' 
Shape  of  the  Nail  of  a  Man’s  Thumb,  white 
and  woolly  without  and  within  ;  after  which 
^^ife  long  Flowers  in  Spikes,  of  a  Violet  Co¬ 
lour.  This  little  Plant,  which  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful  to  look  upon,  grows  plentifully  in  the 
Ifle  of  Candia^  from  whence  it  takes  its 
Name. 

Chufe  your  Dittany  frefh  and  new,  with 
fine,  white,  large,  thick,  foft,  woolly  Leaves, 
of  a  fweer  aromatick  Tafte,  and  prefer  fuch 
as  is  furnifii’d  with  the  deepeft  blue  Flowers 
you  can  get,  and  refufe  luch  as  has  fmall 
Leaves,  not  hairy,  and  where  you  meet  with 
it  fuller  of  little  Sticks  than  Leaves.  This 
is  of  fome  little  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  be- 
caufe  of  its  warm  aromatick  Quality,  and  is 
an  Ingredient  in  the  Treacle  and  fome  other 
Preparations.  ,  ■ 

Origanum  Creticnm  latifolium  to^ 
Ifèmerf.  mentofiim^  feu  Diciamnus  Creticus 
«6»  o(  Tiournefcri ^  is  a  Kind  of  Origd- 

niim^  or  a  fine  white  Plant  agreeable  to  the 
Eye,  the  Stalks  grow  about  two  Foot 
high,  hairy,  a  little  purplifh,  divided  into 
Branches  or  Twigs  ;  the  Leaves  are  the  Big- 
nefs  of  the  Nail  of  the  Thumb,  roundilh  and 
pointed,  by  a  fmall  End,  cover’d  on  both 
Sides  with  a  white  Down,  odoriferous,  and 
of  an  acrid  pungent  Tafte  :  The  Flowers 
grow  Spike  Fafliionon  the  Top  of  the  Branch 
of  a  purple  Colour  ;  when  the  Flower  is 
gone  there  follows  four  Seeds  that  are  almoft 
round,  enclos’d  in  a  Covering  that  ferves  as 
a  Cup  to  the  Flower  :  The  Roots  are  fmall 
and  numerous;  it  grows  in  Candia,  on  Mount 
Ida,  from  whence  it  is  brought  dry.  The 
Leaves  are  aperitive,  cordial,  proper  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  Terms  in  Women,  to  haften  La¬ 
bour-Pains,  to  open  and  remove  Obftruélions, 
to  refill:  Poifon,  and  drive  away  malignant 
Humour^  by  Tranfpiration.  It  is  given  in 
Powder  for  all  the  fame  Purpofes.  Dofe  to 
a  Dram,  and  half  an  Ounce  of  the  Deco- 
diion,  or  Tindlure,  in  White- Wine,  for 
Sicknefs  at  the  Stomach. 


IJOley  Mountain^  call’d  Polium 

Montanum,  is  a  Plant  of  the  Potnet, 
Height  of  half  a  Foot ,  having 
fmall,  thick  endented  Leaves,  gamilh’d  above 
and  below  with  a  fine  yellow  Down,  in¬ 
clining  to  a  gold  Colour,  and  the  Flowers 
around,  which  blow  in  little  Si’ars,  of  a  gold 
Colour,  very  fine  to  look  upon.  This  little 
Plant  grows  plentifully  upon  the  Mountains 
and  high  Hills  about  Provence  and  Languc'^ 
doc  ;  it  is  brought  to  us  in  little  Bunches 
with  that  which  grows  in  the  Plains,  or  along 
the  Lanes,  chiefly  in  fandy  and  other  dry 
Places,  being,  notwithftanding,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  other,  in  that  the  Leaves  of 
this  are  much  lefs,  and  more  woolly,  bitterer, 
and  alrogether  white  :  They  are  ufed  in  fe- 
veral  Compofitions  of  Treacle,  and  are' 
counted  alexipharmack and  cordial. 

Polium  Montanum,  or  Poley  Mom- 
tain,  is  a  Plant  whereof  there  are  Lemery. 
two  Sorts,  one  Yellow  and  the  other 
White.  The  Firft  is  call’d  Polium  Monta- 
num  Luteum ,  by  Tournefort  ;  or  Polium 
Montanum  Vulgare,  by  Parkjnfon:  It  is  of 
a  fmall  Height,  very  hairy  and  woolly, 
bearing  a  great  many  flender,  found,  hard, 
woody  Stalks  ;  the  Leaves  are  fmall,  oblong, 
thick  and  indented  ;  the  Flowers,  fays  Mr. 
Tournefort,  are  divided  into  five  Leaves,  as 
the  Germander  Flower  ;  when  that  is  drop’d, 
fmall  round  Seeds  follow,  that  are  enclos’d 
in  a  Covering,  which  ferves  as  a  Cup  to  the 
Flower  :  This  Plant  grows  on  mountainous 
and  rocky  Places  in  Languedoc,  Provence  and 
Dauphine. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Polium  Monta¬ 
num  Album,  by  Tournefort,  e3c,  and  the> 
Poley  Mountain  of  Montpellier ,  by  others. 
It  differs  from  the  Former,  in  that  the  Stalks 
lie  upon  the  Ground  ;  the  Leaves  are  lefs, 
and  not  fo  full  of  Cotton  ;  the  Flowers  are 
whiter,  and  lefs  feemed.  This  Plant  grows 
notonlyonrhe  Mountains  and  hilly  Places, 
but  likewife  in  the  fandy  dry  Plains,  by  the 
Roadsides,  in  Languedoc  Provence.  The 
Yellow  is  the  beft  and  mofl  valued  in  Phy¬ 
fick  :  This  Plant  yields  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
alted 
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ôlted  Oil,  and  volatile  Salt  ;  the  Tops  are 
chiefly  that  which  they  call  in  Latin,  Coma. 
Polity  feu  Polium  Comatum^  or  Poley-Hair. 

They  are  aperitive,  cephalick,  fudorifick, 
vulnerary,  provoke  Urine  and  the  Terms, 
refill  Putrefadlion,  fortifie  the  Brain,  and 
expel  malignant  Vapours  from  the  Head  and 
Heart. 

1 

3.  Marunij  or  Herb  Mafikk. 

Marum  is  a  little  Plant 
Pomet.  that  looks  pretty  to  the  Eye  ; 

the  Leaves  are  greenifh,  and  very 
fmall,  of  the  Shape  of  Iron  Spikes,,  the 
Tafte  very  bitter  anddifagreeable,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  called  Marum  quafi  Amarum^  as  be¬ 
ing  bitter.  After  the  Leaves  come  Flowers  in 
Spikes  almoft  like  thole  of  Lavender,  which 
are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  ftrong  fcented. 

This  Plant  grows  plentifully  in  the  Hies 
of  Hyeres,  near  Thoulon^  from  whence  thole 
who  cultivate  it  have  it  brought;  chufe  it  frelh, 
odoriferous,  furnifii’d  with  Flowers,  and  as 
green  as  poflible  ;  it  is  little  ufed  in  Phyfick, 
only  in  the  Compoficion  of  fome  Troches, 
and  the  like  :  But  as  this  Plant  is  fcarce,  the 
Apothecaries  fubllitute  Amaracus,  which  is 
what  they  call  iwQQtMafjorom. 

Marum  is  a  Plant  that  has  two 
Lemery.  Species  ;  the  Firft  is  call’d  Chamæ^ 
drys  Maritima  incana  frutefcens  fo- 
liislanceolatis^  according  to  To//rwe/or/-,  which 
is  the  hoary  Sea  forub  by  Germander^  with 
Spear^pointed  Leaves,  It  is  a  Sort  of  German^ 
der^  or  a  little  Plant  which  grows  like 
Thyme,  with  a  great  many  Branches,  or 
little  round  Twiggs,  woody  and  whitifh, 
cover’d  with  Leaves  larger  than  thofeof  Gar¬ 
den-Thyme,  and  liker  wild  Thyme  :  The 
Flowers  like  thofe  of  Germander,  of  a  purple 
Colour  :  When  the  Flower  is  gone  it  bears 
in  its  Place  four  Seeds  that  are  almoft  round. 
The  whole  Plant  has  an  odoriferous  Smell, 
and  a  picquant  biting  Tafte  ;  it  grows  in  the 
hot  Countries,  but  is  introduced  now  into 
moft  Gardens. 

The  fécond  Kind  is  the  Marum  Vtdgare, 
which  is  a  Plant  whofe  Stalks,  Branches  and 
Leaves,  are  like  Marjoram,  but  fomethimg 
higher  ;  for  this  grows  near  two  of  three 
Foot,  being  woody,  and  extending  its 


Branches  large,  it  has  fome  Refemblance  to 
the  firft  Sort  of  Marum^  but  a  little  larger, 
whiter,  and  of  a  bitter,  fmart  Tafte.  The 
Flowers  and  Seeds  are  like  thofe  of  Thyme  ; 
the  Root  is  woody,  and  all  the  Plant  of  a 
ftrong  Smell,  that  is  aromatick  and  agreea¬ 
ble  enough  :  The  beft  is  that  which  grows  in 
Spain  and  other  hot  Countries,  it  requires  a 
dry,  ftony  Ground:  Both  Sorts  abound  with 
Plenty  of  Oil  and  volatile  Salt,  with  a  iirtle 
Phlegm  ;  the  Marum  is  cephalick,  ftomach- 
ick,  fudorifick,  vulnerary  and  uterine,  be- 
ing  good  againft  all  cold  and  moift  Difeafes 
of  thofe  Parts,  Cramps,  Convulfions,  Bur- 
ftings.  Strangury,  and  the  Bitings  of  Mad- 
Dogs,  Serpents,  or  other  venomous  Beafts, 
being  a  famous  Alexipharmack.  It  is  like- 
wife  ufeful  in  all  Manner  of  malignant  and 
peftilential  Fevers  ;  Dofe  from  a  Dram  to 
two  Drams  ;  the  Herb  is  of  the  Nature 
of  Origanum  and  fweet  Marjoram,  and  has  all 
their  Vertues.  The  deftill’d  Oil  may  be  given 
from  two  Drops  to  fix,  againft  cold  Head- 
achs.  Megrims,  Vertigo’s,  Apoplexies,  r  Le¬ 
thargies,  Palfies,  Weaknefs  of  the  Nerves, 

4*  Of  the  Indian  Leaf 

Pomet,  'THE  Folium Indum,Thamalapatraf 
Malabathrunif  or  Indian  Leaf, 
comes  from  a  large  Tree  that  commonly 
grows  in  the  Eafi-Indies^  about  Cambaja. 

This  Leaf  was  not  unknown  to  the  An- 
tients,  any  more  than  many  other  Druggs, 
one  having  writ  that  it  was  found  fwimming 
upon  feveral  Lakes  in  the  Indies  ;  but  the 
moft  rational  Opinion  is,  that  this  Leaf  comes 
from  a  Tree  of  the  Size  of  the  Lemon.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Leaves,  grow  fmall  Berries,  very 
like  thofe  of  Cinamon,  except  that  they  are 
lefs.  *'We  find  Leaves  underneath,  where 
there  is  fomething  in  the  Nature  of  a  little 
Bladder,  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Pin’s-Head, 
which  fome  People  will  have  to  be  the 
Seed. 

I  cannot  underftand  for  what  Reafon  the 
Antients  made  ufe  of  this  Leaf  in  the  Com- 
pofition  of  Treacle,  fince  it  is  without  Smell 
or  Tafte,  notwithftanding,  when  it  is  frefh 
gather’d,  it  is  faid  to  have  both  ;  but  I  ne¬ 
ver  could  find  that  it  had  any  fenfible  Qua- 
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licy  at  all  :  Therefore,  as  I  am  not  able  to 
prevent  the  Ufe  of  it,  or  hinder  its  Sale,  I 
(hall  dircdt  you  to  chufe  fuch  as  has  the  faireft 
Leaf,  that  is  large,  green,  and  as  little  broke 
as  may  be. 

Folium  Indum^  feu  Malahathruniy 
Lemery,  or  the  Indian  Leaf,  is  of  the  Size  of 
one’s  Hand,  like  the  Lemon-Leaf, 
of  a  pale  Green,  fmooth,  and  fhining,  having 
three  N.erves  that  run  lengthways  upon  it  : 

It  grows  upon  a  Tree  that  is  found  in  Cam^ 
baja^  from  whence  it  is  brought  dry’d.  Au¬ 
thors  advife  us  to  chufe  the  frelheft,  having  a 
weak  Smell, when  bruis’d,  like  Cloves,  and  of 
an  aromatick  Tafte  j  but  none  of  the  Leaves 
that  are  brought  to  us,  have  any-thing  of 
thefe  Virtues,  but  appear  perfeàly  infipid 
and  taftelefs.  By  a  Chymical  Diftillation, 
it  affords  an  Oil  and  a  flegmatick  Spirit, 
which  contains  fome  little  Salt  in  it.  This 
Leaf  is  hot  and  dry,  agreeing  in  Nature 
and  Virtues ,  as  fome  will  have  it,  with 
Spikyiard  't  or,  as  others,  Mace  :  It  is  warm¬ 
ing  ,  digefting  ,  and  ttrengthening  ;  com¬ 
forts  a  cold  Stomach,  and  helps  Digeftion. 
The  Powder  of  the  fame  is  diuretick,  fto- 
machick ,  alexipharmack ,  and  an  Antidote 
againft  the  Plague.  Dole,  from  half  a  Dram 
to  a  Dram.  A  Tindlure  of- it  in  Wine  or 
Brandy,  caufes  a  fweet  Breath  ;  bathed  on 
the  Eye-lids,  it  ftrengcbens  the  Eyes,  ftops 
the  Rheum,  and  abates  the  Inflammation. 

y.  Of  Tea. 

-N 

Fome^,  'T^HE  which  the  People,  of 
China  and  Japan  call  Cha  or 
Fcha^  is  the  Leaf  of  a  little  Shrub,  which 
grows  plentifully  about  Pekin  and  Nankin  in 
China,  and  in  feveral  Parts  of  Japan,  which 
is  .  reckon’d  the  beft,  and,  from  its  excellent 
Qualities,  is  call’d  the  Flower  of  Cha  or 
Fhee.  It.  is  a  flender,  green  Leaf,  pointed  at 
one  End,  and  divided  at  the  other,  and 
aTittle  cut  or  indented  round,  about,;  and 
in  the  Middle  of  each  Leaf,  there  runs 
a  Fflament  or  String,  from  whence  proceed 
a, Number  of  little  Fibres.  In  a  Word,  it 
is  of  the  Shape  of  the  Figure  reprefented  in 
the  Plate,  which  was  taken  from  the.  Life. 
After  the  Leaves,  grow  feveral  Cods,^  which 
âj:e.each  of  the.  Size  of  one’s  Finger’s  .End,  of 


a  very  particular  Shape,  like  the  Areca  ;  in 
each  of  which,  is  found  two  or  three  Berries; 
of  a  Moufe-colour’d  Grey  without,  and  with¬ 
in  having  a  white  Kernel,  very  fubjedl  to 
be  worm-eaten. 

The  Japan  Tea  differs  not  from  that  of 
China,  but  only  as  the  Leaves  are  much 
fmaller  ,  and  the  Tafte  and  Smell  more 
agreeable;  it  is  ufually  of  a  finer  clear  Green. 
This  Variety  of  Smell,  Tafte,  and  Colour, 
has  rais’d  the  Price;  fo  that  the  Japan  Tea, 
as  deferib’d  before,  which  is  the  true  Sort, 
of  the  fine  Violet  Flavour,  will  fell  for  a 
Hundred  and  Fifty,  and  Two  Hundred  Livres 
a  Pound,  which  is  betwixt  Twelve  and  Fif¬ 
teen  Pounds  Sterling. 

The  Tea  which  the  Dutch,  Englifh,  and 
other  Nations  bring  us,  is  in  little  curl’d  or 
twifted  Leaves,  as  it  is  now  fold  among  us, 
and  is  thus  prepar’d  by  the  Natives  of  the 
Country  ;  who,  after  they  have  gather’d  it, 
dry  it  gently  before  the  Fire,  and  the  Leaves, 
in  drying,  curl  up  juft  as  we  now  fee  them  : 
And  that  the  Buyer  may  not  be  impos’d 
upon  in  this  Commodity,  which  always  bears 
a  confiderable  Price,  let  him  chufe  that  which 
is  the  greeneft,  the  beft  feented,  and  which 
is  as  little  broke  into  Duft  or  fmall  Powder 
as  poflible,  and  to  prefer  fuch,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  comes  from  Japan,  before  that 
of  chinai 

The  Tea  is  fo  much?  in  Vogue 'with  the 
Eaflern  People,  that  there  are  very  few  who 
do  not  drink  it  ;  and  the  French,  fome  Years 
ago,  had  it  in  univerfal  Efteem  ;  but  fince 
Cojfee  znd -Chocolate  have  been  introduc’d  into 
that  Country ,  there  is  nothing  near  the  Quan¬ 
tities- us’d  as  were  before.  I  lhall  fay  no¬ 
thing  of  its  Virtues,  but  refer  you  to  fuch 
Authors 'as  have  treated  particularly  of  it, 
efpecially  the  Sieurs  de  Four  and  de  Blegny, 

I  cannot  pafs  over  this  Article,  without  fay¬ 
ing  fomeching  of  the  Flower  of  which 
is  what  the  Perfon  who  gave  me  the  Leaves, 
made  me  at  the  fame  Time  a  Prefent  of,  and 
which  is  entirely  different  from  the  common 
Tea,  in  that  it  is  of  a  blackifli  brown  Colour, 
and  more  of  the  Shape  of  a  Flower  than  a 
Leaf  j  and,  whether  this  be  a  Leaf  or  a 
Flower,  it  is  fo  valu’d  by  the  Dutch,  that 
they  fell  it  Weight  for  Weight  with  Gold, 
which  is- about  Four  Pound  an  Ounce,  as 
welLby  reafon  of  the  fmall  Quantity  they  ggt 
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of  it,  as  from  its  agreeable  Smell  and  Tafte, 
above  all,  when  it  is  new  ;  fo  that  it  abun* 
dandy  excells  the  true  Japan  Tea. 

The  chief  Reafon  that  this  is  become  fuch 
a  Commodity  throughout  all  Europe^  is  be- 
caufe  the  Dutch^  8cc.  change  it  for  which 
the  Japonefe  and  Chinefe  are  great  Lovers  of  ; 
which  is  not  without  Probability,  fince  we 
have  not  a  Plant  that  is  endow’d  with  more 
Virtues  than  Sap^e\  efpecially  that  Sort,  which, 
for  its  lingular  Goodnefs,  is  call’d  Sage  of  Vir¬ 
tue  among  us,  and  is  the  fame  with  the  French 
Sage^  or  that  of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey  ;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  if  it  grew  in  Indian  it  wou’d  be 
much  more  valu’d  5  but  becaufe  it  is  com¬ 
mon,  we  make  no  Account  of  it,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Latin  Proverb,  Cur  morietur  ho¬ 
mo  cum  crefcit  falvia  in  horto  ?  Why  will  any¬ 
body  die  that  has  Sage  in  his  Garden  ?  So 
that  we  need  not  wondèr  if  the  Chinefe,  See. 
exchange  Tea  for  it. 

I  haVe  thought  it  proper,  in  this  Place,  to 
refute  the  Error  into  which  the  Author  of  one 
of  thofe  Treatifes,  I  have  mention’d  before, 
has  fallen,  when  he  fays  that  this  Tea  pro¬ 
duces  a  blackifh  Seed,  which  he  faw  brought 
into  France,  and  was  preferv’d  with  all  the 
Care  imaginable.  But  this  Author  was  wrong 
inform’d,  fince  the  Fruit,  or  rather  Berry  of 
the  Tea,  as  I  have  fa  id  before,  is  of  the 
Shape  of  the  Areca,  and  the  Size  of  an  Acron 
cut  in  two ,  and  is  cover’d  trebly  with  a 
thin  Shell,  of  a  Chefnut  Colour.  This  Au¬ 
thor  obferves,  that  there  is  a  Febrifick  Syrup 
made  of  Tea,  to  which  he  attributes  great 
Virtues,  which  thofe  that  defire  to  know 
farther  of,  may  confult  his  Treatife  for. 

The,  or  Tfia,  is  a  very  little  Leaf, 
Lemery^,,  which  is  brought  dry’d  from  China, 
Japan,  and  Siam  :  It  grows  upon 
admail  Shrub,  from  whence  it  is  gather’d  in 
the  Spring,  at  which  Time  it  is  little  and 
tender  :  The  Figure  or  Shape  of  it  is  oblong, 
pointed,  thin,  a  little  indented  on  the  Sides, 
of  a  green  Colour  :  The  Flower  is  compos’d 
of  five  white  Leaves,  form’d  like  a  Rofe,  and 
fome  Stamina  ;  which»  when  gone,  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  thick  Cod,  like  a  Hazle-Nut, 
of  a  Chefnut  Colour,  in  which  is  found  two 
or  three  Nuts  or  Berries,  which  contain  in 
each  a  little  lufeious  Almond,  of  an  ill  Tafte. 
Tbe  Root  is  fibrous,  and  fpreads  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth.  This  Shrub  flburifhes 


equally  in  rich  or  poor  Ground.  The  Leaf 
is  more  us’d  for  Pleafure  in  the  Liquor  we 
call  Tea,  than  for  any  Medicinal  Purpofe  ; 
but  it  has  a  great  many  good  Qualities,  for 
it  lightens  and  refrelhes  the  Spirits,  fupprefles 
Vapours,  prevents  and  drives  away  Drowfi- 
nefs,  ftrengthens  the  Brain  and  Heart,  ha- 
ftens  Digeftion,  provokes  Urine,  cleanfes  or 
purifies  the  Blood,  and  is  proper  againft  the 
Scurvy. 

6.  Of  Sena. 

'THE  Sena,  which  fome  call  the 

Baftern  Leaf,  comes  from  a  F  omet. 
Plant,  or  rather  a  Shrub,  of  about 
a  Foot  high,  which  grows  in  feveral  Parts  of 
the  Levant,  and  other  Places  in  Europe.  This 
Plant,  or  Shrub,  bears  Leaves  which  are 
more  or  lefs  green,  and  of  different  Shapes, 
according  to  the  different  Places  where  they 
grow.  After  the  Leaves,  come  little  Flowers, 
of  a  purple  Colour,  in  Form  of  Stars  ;  and 
after  them,  thin  flat  Pods,  in  which  are  con¬ 
tain’d  five  or  fix  fmall  Seeds,  likewife  flat,  and 
broad  at  one  End,  and  fliarp  at  the  other  ; 
and  thefe  Pods  are  what  we  call  Sena  Husl^s. 

As  Sena  is  a  Leaf  that  is  very  common 
among  us,  from  the  great  Sale  of  that  Com¬ 
modity,  I  muft  inform  you  there  are  three 
Sorts  that  are  brought  to  the  Market,  which 
we  diftinguifh  into  Alexandrian  Sena,  Tripoly 
Sena,  and  Moca  Sena  ;  and  under  thefe  three 
Kinds  there  are  feveral  Sorts,  which  have  no 
other  Difference  than  from  the  Places  where 
they  are  cultivated,  tho’  the  fame  Species 
may  have  a  Variety  in  the  Leaves,  Flowers, 
and  Fruit,  from  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  where 
it  is  cultivated  :  Likewife  the  fineft  Sore , 
and  beft  in  Quality,  is  the  Sena  that  comes 
from  the  Levant,  which  pays  a  Tribute  to 
the  Grand  Seigneur,  which  the  Turkj  call 
Faite. 

Chufe  this  Sena  with  narrow  Leaves,  of  a 
moderate  Size,  of  the  Shape  of  a  Spear 
Point,  yellowifli  colour’d,  of  a  ftrong  fra¬ 
grant  Smell,  in  a  manner  fweet,  the  leaft 
broke,  full  of  Sticks  or  dead  Leaves,  or  any 
other  Filth  that  may  be.  This  Defeription 
of  Sena,  will  undoubtedly  appear  ridiculous 
to  fome  Feople  who  have  no  great  Know, 
ledge:,  of  it,  who  will  have  it,  that  the  belt 
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Sena  has  great,  br^ad,  green  Leaves  :  But 
I  am  fatisfy’d  that  no-body  that  underftands 
Sena,  will  contradi6fc  what  I  fay,  and  the  ra¬ 
ther,  becaiife  I  muft  be  allow’d  to  be  a  Judge 
of  it,  from  the  vaft  Quantities  of  this  Drugg 
that  have  pafs’d  thro’  my  Hands  ;  befides,  I 
have  by  me  the  entire  Plant,  from  whence 
the  Figure  is  engrav’d,  as  it  was  brought  to 
me  from  Aleppo.  The  Ufe  of  Sena  is  fo  com¬ 
mon,  it  wou’d  be  needlefs  for  me  to  fay  any 
more,  than  that  it  is  a  very  good  Purgative. 

The  fécond  Sort  of  Sena,  is  that  of  Tripoly, 
which  is  a  green  Sena  fold  foraetimes,  but 
very  rarely  :  It  comes  next  in  Virtue  to  the 
Alexandrian,  but  is  ufually  more  churlilh, 
and  has  very  little  Smell  ;  notwithftanding 
which,  it  is  bought  up  by  thofe  who  under- 
ftand  little  of  it. 

The  third  Sort,  is  the  Moca  Sena,  which 
the  Hawkers  call  Spike  Sena,  becaufe  the 
Leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  that  is  to  fay, 
one  Half  longer  than  the  true  Sena  from  the 
Levant,  The  ill  Quality  of  thisSew^î  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  warn  you  againft  the  meddling  with 
it  at  all  ;  for  as  it  is  good  for  nothing,  you 
ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

As  to  the  Folliciih,  or  Sena  Shells,  their  Ex¬ 
cellency  obliges  the  Phyfician  to  prefcribe 
them  more  frequently,  becaufe  they  purge 
very  gently,  and  fcarce  give  any  Tafte  or 
Smell  to  the  Medicine;  otherwife  than  the 
Leaf,  which  gives  fo  bad  a  Tafte,  that  moft 
People  refufe  to  take  that  Phyfick,  becaufe 
of  the  OfFenlivenefs  of  Sena.  Chufe  thefe 
Shells  thick,  large,  and  of  a  greenifh  Colour, 
ib  that  the  Seed  which  is  within,  be  plump, 
well  fed,  and  almoft  like  the  Stones  of 
Railins,  only  that  thefe  are  flat  Throw  fuch 
away  as  are  blackifli  and  dry’d,  and  not  fit 
for  internal  Ufe.  You  may  make  an  Exrrad: 
of  Sena,  by  means  of  Fire  and  Water,  and 
alfo  a  Salt,  to  which  fome  People  aflTign  great 
Virtues,  and  pretend,  by  this  way,  to  make 
Infufions  of  Sena  of  greater  Force  and  Effi¬ 
cacy.  Some  Authors  have  writ,. that  there 
is  Plenty  of  Sena  to  be  found  in  Italy,  cfpe- 
cially  in  Tufcany,  and  about  Genoa  ;  but  I 
believe  that  thefe  Kinds  of  Sena  are  rather 
the  Leaves  of  that  Plant  which  the  Botanifts 
call  Colutea,  or,  improperly,  the  wild  or  ba- 
ftard  Sena;  an  Account  of  which,  may  be 
ieen  at  large  in  Botanick  Authors. 

There  is  a  Plant  found  in  France,  which 
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the  Botanifts  call  Gratiola,  or  the  Grace  of 
God,  which  purges  more  than  Sena.  There  is, 
befides,  another  Plant,  which  the  Simplets 
call  Alypon  montis  Ceti,  becaufe  it  is  found 
plentifully  at  Cette  near  Montpellier,  which 
purges  more  than  Sena  :  Some  call  this  Aly 
pon.  White  Turbith. 

Senna,  Folium  Orientale,  or  Sena, 
is  a  little  longilh  Leaf,  which  is  Lemery 
brought  dry’d  from  feveral  Parts  of 
Europe  :  It  grows  on  a  fmall  Shrub,  and  is  of 
two  Kinds  ;  the  firft  is  call’d  Senna  Alexan^ 
drina.  Jive  foliis  actitis,  Alexandrian  Sena, 
or  that  with  (harp*  pointed  Leaves,  by  Bauhine 
and  Tournefort  ;  it  carries  its  woody  Stalks 
a  Foot  and  half  or  two  Foot  high  ;  from 
whence  comes  Leaves  that  are  oblong  and 
narrow,  pointed,  of  a  yellowifii  Green.  The 
Flowers  are  made  up  of  five  Leaves  each  ; 
after  which  come  flat  crooked  Pods,  which 
fome  call  Sena  Pods. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Senna  Italica,  five 
foliis  obtufis,  by  Bauhine  and  Tournefort,  or 
Italian  Sena  with  blunt  Leaves.  It  differs 
from  the  former ,  in  that  the  Leaves  are 
larger,  more  nervous,  broad,  and  blunter  at 
the  End.  We  are  furnilh’d  by  the  Mer¬ 
chants  with  three  Sorts  of  Sena  ;  the  firft  and 
fécond  of  Which  are  call’d  the  Levant  Sena, 
and  the  laft  Moca  Sena,  as  Pomet  has  deferib’d 
them.  The  Leaves  and  Pods  of  all  the  Sorts 
afford  a  good  deal  of  Oil  and  Salt. 

Other  Accounts  of  diftinguifh  it  into 
True  and  Baftard.  The  True  has  three 
Sorts  of  it  ;  firft,  the  Alexandrian,  with  fharp- 
poinred  long  Leaves,  frefh  Smell,  good  Scent, 
ifee  from  Stalks,  fmalier  or  narrower  than  the 
other  Kinds,  of  a  lively  Colour.  This  is  the 
beft  of  all.  adly.  That  of  Aleppo,  which  is 
generally  fuller  of  Stalks  and  Duft,  and  has 
a  Ihorter  and  blunter  Leaf,  than  the  former. 
Chufe  that  which  has  a  good  ftrong  Smell, 
of  a  pale  Green  Colour,  well  cleans’d,  and 
not  mufty.  This  is  next  in  Goodnefs  to  the 
former.  3dly,  The  Indian  Sena,  which  is 
much  like  that  of  Aleppo  in  Form,  is  the 
courfeft  Sort  of  all,  and  the  worft,  and  be¬ 
comes  fomerhing  worfe  and  weaker  by  reafon 
of  its  long  Carriage  from  the  Indies  hither, 
being  often  heated  in  the  Hold  of  the  Ship, 
where  it  is  fpoil’d.  The  Baftard  Sena,  is  the 
Colutea,  or  Wild  Sena,  fpoke  of  before. 
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The  Leaf  of  the  beft  Sena^  is  the  tnoft  fa¬ 
mous  and  cortiiTion  Purge  againft  fet'ous  Hu¬ 
mours  and  Melancholy,  which  it  difeharges 
from  the  Head,  Stomach,  Lungs,  Liver,  Splécn , 
\Vornb,  and  Joints  ;  but  ir  gripes  foinecimes, 
by  reafon  of  the  (harp  Humours  from  the 
Body  that  joins  with  it,  and  upon  which 
they  aâ:.  It  is  corrected  with  Cinamon, 
Cloves  Galingal,  Ginger,  '^c,  Ic  is  à  ge¬ 
neral  purger,  and  may  be  quicken’d  in  its 
Operation  by  Sal  Gem,  Salt  of  Tartar,  and 
Tartar  Vitriolate  :  It  is  feddom  given  in  Pow¬ 
der,  bur  in  Infndon  or  Tincffure,  from  half  an 
Ounce  to  two  Ounces.  There  are  eighteen 
or  twenty  Preparations  of  this  Leaf,  in  the 
moft  common  D;rpenratories,  in  Ufe,  as  the 
Éxtrafl  BenediBum,  Decod um  Sena  Gereonis^ 
^ercetans,  Cathartick^,  and  the  like. 

•7.  0/ M  idenhairs. 

Vomet.  '~I~'HE  Capillaries,  or  'Maidenhairs^ 

^  are  little  Plants  that  are  brought 
entirely  whole  to  us  from  feveral  Parts  ;  the 
chief  and  moft  efteem’d,  are  thofe  which 
come  from  Canada,  and  are  call’d  Maiden'* 
hair  of  Canada ,  and ,  by  the  Boianifts , 
Adianthnm  album  Canadenfe,  or  the  White 
Canada  Maidenhair,  This  grows  about  a 
Foot  high,  with  a  very  flender  Stalk,  hard 
and  blackilh  ;  from  whence  there  arife  fmall 
Branches,  bearing  g^een  Leaves,  pretty  deep 
endented,  as  may  he  leen  by  the  Figure  :  It 
grows  likewife  in  BrafiL  This  is  cultivated 
with  great  Care  in  the  King’s  Garden  at 
Paris,  as  well  as  other  Sorts  of  Exocick  Plants, 
which  are  brought  from  feveral  Parcs  of  the 
World,  by  Meilleurs  Fa^on  and  Tournefort, 
the  King  of  France's  principal  Phyiicians. 

The  other  Capillaries  that  are  brought 
from  Canada,  are  made  ufe  of  for  Syrups, 
which  are  boil’d  to  a  good  Confiftence,  and 
have  Ambergrife  added  to  them.  There  are 
many  Virtues  attributed  to  this  Syrup,  efpe- 
cially  for  Coughs,  Catarrhs,  Difeafes  of  the 
Breaft ,  and  to  adminifter  to  Infants  new 
born,  with  a  little  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds. 
As  to  the  Choice  of  Maidenhair,  you  muft 
take  fuch  as  is  neweft,  very  green,  and  the 
leaft  broke  that  you  can  get. 

Other  Maidenhairs,  and  the  Syrup  thereof, 
are  brought  from  Montpellier,  which  is  made 
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from  a  Plant  the  Botanifts  call  Adianthunt 
album  Monfpelienfe ,  Or  the  White  Maidenhair 
of  Montpellier,  The  Syrup  of  this,  is  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  made  of  the  Canada  Maiden* 
hair  ;  Which,  when  faithfully  prepar’d,  ought 
to  be  of  an  Amber- Colour,  and  a  very  agree¬ 
able  Tafte.  There  are  other  Syrups  of  Mai** 
denhair,  and  the  like,  prepar’d  in  the  Southern 
Parts,  as  of  Black  Maidenhair,  Venus  Hair, 
Scolopendrium,  and  Ceterach  ;  fome  add  Poll* 
pody.  Salvia  vitec,  and  Liquorice  :  And  all 
thefe  Plants  together  make  a  red  Syrup, 
which  they  fell  as  well  as  the  Syrup  of 
Maidenhair,  Some  Apothecaries  diftiil  a  Wa¬ 
ter  from  the  Maidenhairs,  and  make  a  white 
Syrup  of  ic  ;  which  fells  very  well,  but  has 
no  more  Virtue  than  a  plain  Dilfolution  of 
Sugar.  Sometimes  there  comes  from  Mont- 
pellier,  a  liquid  Conferve  of  Maidenhair,  but 
it  is  very  ff;;arce,  and  little  enquir’d  for.  As 
to  the  Preparations  of  the  Syrups,  I  fhall  fay 
nothing  further,  but  thofe  who  wou’d  make 
the  Syrup  of  Maidenhair  of  Canada  or  Mont¬ 
pellier,  may  confulc  fuch  Books  or  Difpenfa- 
cories  as  treat  of  them. 

Adiantum,  or  the  true  Maiden- 
Lemery,  Hair  of  the  Shops  is  a  Plant  that 
bears  feveral  flender, blackifh  Stalks, 
of  about  half  a  Foot,  or  a  Foot  high,  di¬ 
vided  into  fine  delicate  Branches,  which  are 
adorn’d  with  little  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Corl** 
ander,  almoft  triangular,  fragrant,  and  of 
an  agreeable  Tafte  :  This  Plant  bears  no 
Flowers  ;  its  Fruit,  according  to  Mr.  'Tourne¬ 
fort' s  Obfervations,  is  produced  in  a  Folding 
of  the  End  of  one  of  the  Leaves  j  which 
after  ic  is  ftretch'd  out,  ic  enclofes  feveral 
fpherical  Coverings  which  are  caked  to  the 
(aid  Foldings,  and  cannot  be  difeover’d  but  by 
the  Aififtance  of  a  Microfeope  :  Theie  Cap- 
fulce,  or  Coverings,  are  furnilh’d  with,  as  it 
were,  a  Purfe-  String,  which  by  its  Contraeftion 
opens  it  ;  they  contain  fome  little  Seeds  in  ’em 
that  are  almoft  round  :  The  Root  is  fibrous 
and  black  ;  it  grows  in  lhady,  moift,  or  (io- 
ny  Places,  againft  Walls,  or  Sides  of  Wells 
and  Ditches  :  The  Belt  they  have  in  France 
grows  about  Montpellier  in  Languedoc, 

Ic  is  brought  like  wife  from  Canada,  Bra/if 
and  feveral  other  Parcs  of  America  wn.  re 
there  is  a  Sort  ot  the  dried  Maiden-Hair, 
a  great  deal  larger  then  ours,  call’d  by  C. 
BauhinCy  Adiantum  fruticofum  Brajilianum^ 
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and  is  the  fame  with  the  Maiden-Hair  of  C4- 
fiada.  :  The  Stalk  is  (lender,  hard,  and  of  a 
brownilh  red,  or  purple  Colour,  tending  to 
black,  divided  into  many  Branches,  which 
bear  little  Leaves,  almoft  like  the  common 
Sort,  long,  and  indented  on  one  Side,  but 
whole  on  the  other,  foft,  tender  and  fra¬ 
grant  ;  this  is  what  is  moft  valued,  as  being 
the  beft  fcented  of  all  the  Maiden-Hairs.  It 
is  common  in  feveral  Parts  of  America,  and 
efpecially  in  Canaàa  ;  fo  that  the  Traders 
pack  up  their  Goods  with  it  inftead  of  Hay, 
when  they  wou’d  fend  it  to  a  diftant  Country  ; 
*tis  by  this  Means  we  have  fuch  Quantities 
of  it  ;  but  it  wou  d  be  much  better  if  they 
woud  pack  it  up  in  Papers,  or  Bags,  that 
wou’d  preferve  the  Scent  and  Virtue  of  it  : 
Chufe  fuch  as  is  frelh,  green,  well  fcented, 
whole  and  foft  to  the  Touch.  This  Plant 
contains  little  Phlegm,  a  good  deal  of  Oil, 
but  not  much  Salt  ;  they  are  pedloral,  ape¬ 
ritive,  and  raife  the  Spittle,  fweeten  the 
Blood,  and  provoke  Womens  Courfes.  They 
^ivc  the  Name  of  Maiden-Hair  to  four  other 
Kinds  of  Plants,  which  in  fome  Meafure  re- 
femble  the  Adiantum,  and  to  which  they  at¬ 
tribute  the  like  Vermes,  vi^^.  Filicula,  Cete- 
rach,  Wall-Rue,  and  Polytrichum  aurettm,  or 
Golden  Maiden-Hair. 

Adiantum  Anrcum  fAlnus,  and  Polytrichum 
'Nobile,  z^el  Primum.  This  is  a  little  Plant  about 
the  Length  of  a  Man’s  Finger,  bearing  many 
Leaves,  on  Stalks  almoft  as  fine  as  Hair,  of  a 
yellowifii  Colour;  the  Stalks  bear  on  their 
Tops  little  longifli  Heads,  the  Roots  are  ve¬ 
ry  little  like  fmall  Threads  :  This  Plant 
grows  in  the  Woods,  and  againft  old  Walls, 
Bogs  and  marfliy  Places  ;  is  a  good  Sudorifick 
and  Antipleuritick,  being  infus’d  half  a  Hand¬ 
ful  in  a  Pint  of  boiling  Water,  as  you  make 
Tea,  and  ufe  it  after  the  fame  Manner. 

Poly  trichum  Vulgare,  or  the  Polytricum  of  the 
Shops,  Mr.  Tournefort  has  difeover’d  with  his 
‘Microfeope,  that  this  Plant,  as  well  as  the 
Adiantum,  bears  a  little  Seed,  roul’d  up  in  the 
End  of  the  Leaf,  which  is  very  fmall,  and 
almoft  round,  cover’d  on  the  Ribs 'With  a 
great  many  light  Particles  like  Duft  ;  the 
Roots  are  very  fmall  and  ftringy  ;  it  grows 
like  the  other  Sort,  and  is  reckon’d  a  good 
Pedtoral,  Aperitive,  and  proper  for  Obftru- 
(ftions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen,  and  in  Wo¬ 
mens  Cafes. 
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Ceterach  of  the  Shops,'  or  the  true  Scolo-> 
pendrium,  is  a  Kind  of  Maiden- Hair,  or  a 
Plant  whofe  Leaves  refemble,  in  fome  Man¬ 
ner,  Polypody,  but  they  are  much  lefs,  cut 
in  almoft  round  ;  their  Back  Parts  arc  red- 
difii,  or  yellow,  hairy,  and  cover’d  with  a 
little  fcaly  Matter  :  Mr.  Tournefort  has  made 
a  Difeovery  of  a  Seed,  or  Berry,  in  this 
Plant,  unknown  before  :  This  grows  in  wild 
Places  in  the  hot  Countries  ;  and  thofe  of 
Languedoc  call  it,  ufually,  Goldy-Lockj ,  be- 
caufc  of  its  near  Approach  to  Hair  and  its 
golden  Colour  :  It  is  Pecftoral,  and  particu¬ 
larly  appropriated  to  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Spleen,  and  is  a  good  Aperitive. 

8.  Of  Sea-Colewort  or  Sea-Bindweed. 

ÇfOldaneUa,  or  Convolvulus  Mariti~  Pomet, 
^  mus  Nojlras  of  Mr.  Tournefort: 

The  Sea  Bindweed  is  a  fmall  Plant,  whofe 
Roots  are  flender,  and  the  Leaves  like  thofe 
of  the  Ariftolochia  or  Birthwoft,  except  that 
they  are  lefs  and  fomething  thicker  ;  after 
which  grow  Flowers,  very  much  refembling 
thofe  of  the  common  Bindweed,  of  a  purple 
Colour.  This  Plant  is  brought  to  us  entire 
from  maritime  Parts,  where  it  grows  in  A- 
bundance  ;  ’tis  of  very  little  Ufe  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  tho’  very  good  to  purge  off  dropfical 
Humours  ;  upon  which  Account  M.  Brice 
Bauderon  mixes  it  very  properly  in  hydrago- 
gick  Powders  :  You  need  take  no  further 
Care  about  the  Choice  of  it  only  that  it  be 
new,  and  as  little  broke  as  poflible.  There 
is  another  Sort  of  Soldanella  we  fell,  and  call 
Pyrola,  Sea-Green,  or  Winter-Green. 

The  Pyrola  fo  call’d,  becaufe  the  Leaves 
fomething  refemble  thofe  of  the  Pear-Tree, 
from  whence  it  takes  its  Name,  and  Winter- 
Green,  becaufe  it  prefer ves  its  Verdure  all 
Winter,  in  Spite  of  the  hard  Seafon  j  is  a 
Plant  pretty  common  in  fome  Places,  as  Ger^ 
many  and  other  cold  Countries.  And  as  this 
Plant  is  fomething  fcarce  in  thefe  Parts,  our 
Herba rifts  fell  to  thofe  who  fancy  this,  the 
common  Pear-Seed,  and  fometimesthe  young 
Pear- Leaves  for  thofe  of  the  Pyrola,  which  is 
not  eafie  to  detedl,  becaufe  of  the  great 
Likenefs,  betwixt  the  One  and  the  Other  : 
’Tis  pretended  the  Decotftion  of  this  is  a  very 
great  Aftringent,  and  that  it  is  very  proper 
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for  the  Cure  of  Ulcers’  and  other  Maladies 
of  the  like  Nature. 

The  Pyrola  bears  feveral  little  Stalks,  at 
the  End  of  each  of  which  is  a  fmall  roundifli 
Leaf  of  abrownifh  Green  ;  from  the  Middle 
of  the  Leaves  «ifes  a  Stem,  whofe  Top  is 
adorn’d  with  many  little  white  Flowers,  of  a 
very  good  Smell,  and  the  whole  Plant  is  not 
above  a  Foot,  or  a  Foot  and  an  Half  high  ; 
it  delights  much  in  the  Northern  Countries, 
which  makes  it  very  rare  in  France  and  other 
warm  Climates. 

Soldanella^  Braffica  'Marina^  Sea 
Lewer^,  Colemrty  or  Convolvulus  Maritimus 
noftras ,  according  to  Tournefore, 
Sea  Bindweed  ;  is  a  Species  of  Bindweed, 
or  a  fmall  Plant  that  fends  forth  flender, 
winding,  reddilh  Stalks,  that  creep  upon  the 
Ground  ;  the  Leaves  are  almoft  round, 
fmooth,  Alining,  like  thofe  of  the  lefTer  Ce¬ 
landine,  but  thicker,  full  of  a  milky  Juice, 
tied  together  by  long  Tails  ;  the  Flowers  are 
in  Form  of  a  Bell,  with  the  Mouth  turn’d 
upwards,  as  other  Kinds  of  Bindweed,  and  of 
a  purple  Colour  :  When  thefe  are  gone,  they 
are  fucceeded  by  Fruit  that  is  almoft  round 
and  membranous,  which  contain  a  corner’d 
Seed,  black  or  white  ;  the  Roots  are  fmall 
and  fibrous  :  The  whole  Plant  has  a  bitter 
Tafte,  and  is  a  little  faltifli  j  it  grows  near 
the  Sea-Side,  and  flowers  in  Summer. 
They  dry  it  entire  with  the  Root,  and  fo  it 
is  tranfported  :  Chufe  fuch  as  is  frefli  or  new, 
as  little  broke  as  may  be  ;  it  yields  a  great 
deal  of  elfential  Salt  and  Oil,  purges  violent¬ 
ly,  and  is  ufed  in  Dropfies,  Palfies,  Difeafes 
of  the  Spleen,  Scurvy  and  Rheumatifm: 
The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram. 

Pyrola,  îVinter-Green,  or  Sea-Green,  is  a 
Plant  of  which  there  are  feveral  Kinds  ;  I 
(hall  only  take  Notice  of  Two  that  havefome 
Ufe  in  Phyfick:  The  Firft  is  call’d  Pyrola 
noftras  vulgaris,  by  Parkjnfon,  or  Pyrola  rotun^ 
difolia  major,  by  Tournefort,  the  greater  round- 
leav’d  Winter-Green  :  It  bears  from  the 
Root  five  or  fix  Leaves,  fupported  each  by  a 
long  feparate  Foot-Stalk,  by  which  they 
trail  upon  the  Ground  ;  from  among  thefe 
rifes  an  angular  Stem,  about  a  Foot  high, 
furnidi’d  with  feveral  little  pointed  Leaves, 
which  bears  on  the  Top  fweet-feented  Flow¬ 
ers  that  are  very  beautiful  to  the  Eye,  com¬ 
pos’d  each  of  many  Leaves,  in  the  Shape  of 


a  Rofe,  of  a  white  Colour,  having  fome'- 
thing  rifing  in  the  Middle  that  refembles  an 
Elephant’s  Snout,  which  after  the  Flower  is 
gone  becomes  an  angular  Fruit,  divided  into 
five  Cells,  fill’d  with  a  Seed  that  is  as  fmall  as 
Duft,j  the  Root  is  thin,  fibrous  and  winding, 
all  the  Plant  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  and  very  a- 
ftringent. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Pyrola  Minima, 
or  Pyrola  rottmdifolia  minor,  by  Pournefort, 
the  lefler  round-leav’d  Winter-Green  :  It  dif¬ 
fers  not  from  the  Former,  but  only  as  it  is  lefs 
in  all  its  Parts.  Thefe  Plants  grow  in  moun¬ 
tainous  Places,  in  Woods  and  Shades  about 
Geneva,  in  Germany,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
other  Northern  Countries,  from  whence  the 
dried  Leaves  are  brought,  but  they  are  very 
fcarce  at  Paris  :  Take  Care  leaft  the  Mer¬ 
chant,  too  greedy  of  Gain,  mix  young  Pear- 
Tree-Leaves  with  them,  which  it  is  not  eafie 
to  diftinguifh  :  They  are  both  very  aftringent, 
vulnerary,  cooling,  proper  in  Fluxes  of  the 
lower  Belly,  Hemorrhoids,  and  Inflammations 
of  the  Breaft,  being  taken  in  Infufion  or 
Powder  i  they  are  likewife  ufed  external¬ 
ly  in  Plaifters  and  Oyntments,  to  flop  Blood, 
and  to  dry  up  Wounds. 

9.  Of  Anil,  Tvhereof  Indigo  Is  made. 

HE  Indigo  Plant  grows  about 
two  Foot  high,  with  round  Pomet. 
Leaves,  of  a  Green,  inclining  to¬ 
wards  Brown  on  the  Out- fide  of  the  Leaf, 
and  Silver- colour’d  underneath,  pretty  thick  ; 
after  which  come  Flowers,  almoft  like  thofe 
of  Peafe,  of  a  reddilh  Colour,  from  whence 
come  long,  crooked  Pods,  refembiing  a  Sickle, 
or  Hook,  which  enclofe  a  little  Seed  in  them, 
like  the  Radilh-Seed,  of  an  olive  Colour. 

When  the  Americans  fow  this  Plant  they 
firft  drefs  the  Ground,  and  afterwards  make 
Holes  in  it  about  a  Foot  diftance  one  from 
another,  and  into  each  Hole  they  throw  ten  or 
twelve  Grains  of  the  Seed  which  they  cover 
lightly  with  Earth,  and  in  three  or  four 
Days  time  this  little  Seed  will  be  fure  to  ap¬ 
pear,  efpecially  in  a  wet  Seafon  j  and  in  two 
Months,  or  fix  Weeks,  fometimes  this  Plant 
will  be  ready  to  cut  and  make  Indigo  of,  as 
the  Sequel  will  Ihow  -,  and  if  it  is  left  in 
the  Ground  three  Months,  ic  will  yield  both 
■  N  the 
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the  Flower  and  Seed  ;  but  what  they  fear 
moft»  upon  Account  of  this  Plant,  is  a  Kind 
of  Caterpillar,  which  in  St.  Chriftophers  they 
find  fometimes  to  breed  in  a  Night,  and  ruine 
all  the  promifing  Hopes  of  the  Inhabitants  : 
The  Way  they  have  to  remedy  this  is,  im¬ 
mediately  to  cut  down  all  the  Plant,  and 
throw  it  into  the  Fat  or  Tub,  with  the  Ca¬ 
terpillars  and  all,  which  yet  proves  of  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  Ufe:  The  other  Way  to  remedy 
this  Misfortune,  is  to  clear  a  large  Space 
betwixt  what  they  have  eat,  and  what  they 
have  not  touch’d  i  this  Havock  ,  neverthe- 
lefs,  is  not  made  in  Martinico. 

Indigo  is  a  Meal  or  Flower  made  by  Means 
of  Water  and  Oil-Olive,  out  of  the  Leaves 
of  the  Anil  OÏ  Plant  ;  for  there  is  a 

Difl'erence  betwixt  that  made  of  the  Leaves, 
and  of  the  fmall  Branches.  The  choiceft  of 
the  former  Sort  is  that  which  bears  the  Sur- 
Name  of  SerquiJJ'e  from  a  Village  of  that 
Name,  which  is  twenty-four  Leagues  from 
Surat,  and  near  Amadabat.  It  is  made  like- 
wife  about  Biana  of  Indoua,  and  Coffa  near 
Agra,  alfo  in  the  Kingdom  of  Golconda  ;  the 
Dutch  bring  it  from  Brampour  and  Bengal^ 
but  that  is  the  leaft  valuable  of  all. 

When  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Places  above- 
nam’d  wou’d  make  the  Flower  or  Meal  of 
Anil,  in  order  to  ipake  Indigo  of  it  5  they 
cut  the  faid  Herb  with  a  Sickle,  when  the 
Leaves  begin  to  fall  upon  touching  them  ; 
and  after  they  have  ftript  them  from  the 
Branches ,  they  put  ’em  into  a  fufiicient 
Quantity  of  Water,  which  is  in  a  Velfel 
call’d  the  fteeping  Fat,  there  letting  them  in- 
fufe  thirty-fix  Hours;  after  which  they  turn 
the  Cock,  in  order  to  let  the  Water  run  off, 
which  is  ting’d  of  a  green  Colour,  inclining 
towards  blue,  inro  a  Veffei  of  the  Nature  of 
a  Churn,  which  is  work’d  by  the  Labour  of 
feveral  Men,  by  Means  of  a  Rouller,  or 
Turner  of  Wood  ;  the  Ends  of  which  run 
pointed,  and  are  hoop’d  with  Iron  ;  this  they 
work  ’till  the  faid  Water  abounds  with  a 
Lather,  then  they  caft  into  it  a  little  0il-0« 
live;  to  wit,  One  Pound  into  fucba  Quantity 
of  the  Liquor  as  will  yield  fevemy  Pounds  of 
Indigo,  which  is  the  Quantity  now  fold  in  one 
Barrel  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  faid  Oil  is  thrown 
in,  the  Lather  feparates  into  two  Parts,  fo 
that  you  may  obferve  a  Quantity  curdled,  as 
Milk  is  when  ready  to  break;  then  they 


ccafe  churning,  and  let  it  ftand  to  fettle  ;  which' 
when  it  has  done  fome  time,  they  open  the 
Pipe  or  Cock  of  the  Churn,  in  order  to  let 
the  W ater  clear  off,  that  the  Meal  whicht 
is  fubfided  may  remain  behind,  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Vefifel,  like  Clay  oagLees  of  Wine  : 
Having  decanted  it  thus,  they  put  it  into 
ftraining  Bags  of  Linnen,  to  ieparate  what 
Water  was  left,  then  they  convey  it  into  Chefts 
or  Boxes  that  are  (hallow,  to  dry  it  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  dried,  it  is  what  we  call  Indigo,  and 
that  Name  is  given  to  this,  in  all  Appearance^ 
becaufe  it  comes  from  India»  Sometimes  the 
Indians  make  their  Indigo  in  a  Sort  of  Ponds, 
made  in  Form  of  a  Bafon,  v/hich  they  pre¬ 
pare  with  Lime,  that  becomes  of  an  e- 
qual  Hardnefs  almoft  to  Marble. 

We  have  no  Sort  of  Commodity  lyable  toi- 
more  various  Ways  of  being  fophifticated,  or 
counterfeited,  than  Indigo, whtn  it  bears  a  good 
Price,  which  if  I  Ihou’d  attempt  to  relate,  ic 
wou  d  make  a  fmall  Volume  of  it  felf  ;  buc 
I  do  not  think  it  necef&ry,  fince  ic  is  eafie  to 
diftinguifh  that  that  is  good  from  the  Bad,  by 
what  I  (hall  tell  you. 

We  have  another  Sort  of  this  Indigo,  calPd 
Agra  Indigo,  which  is  almoft  as  good  as  the 
Sequiffe  ;  but  as  the  Form  does  not  fir,  or 
recommend  it  to  all  the  World,  it  is  only  in 
Ufe  with  the  Dyers  :  There  come  tous,  befide 
this,  feveral  other  Sorts  of  Indigo,  which- 
have  no  other  Difference,  than  as  to  the 
Places  where  they  are  made,  and  according  to 
the  different  Seafons  and  Age  of  the  Herb 
from  which  they  come  ;  for  the  Indigo, 
made  of  the  Plant  of  the  firft  Gathering  is 
better  than  that  of  the  Second,  and  the  Se¬ 
cond  better  than  the  Third  ;  and  the  younger 
the  Leaf  is  which  is  ufed,  the  finer  the  In¬ 
digo  is,  being  of  a  more  lively,  fliining,  vio¬ 
let  Colour. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Indigo  is  for  the  Dyers 
and  the  Whiteners,  ferving  the  Laft  to  put 
among  their  Linnen  to  whiten  ic  :  The  Pain¬ 
ters  ufe  ic  to  grind  with  White,  for  painting 
in  Blue  ;  for  if  it  is  us’d  alor^e,  and  neat,  ic 
turns  Black,  and  ground  with  Yellow  it 
makes  a  Green.  Some  Confediioneis  and 
Apothecaries  very  propofteroufly  imploy  this 
10  colour  Sugars  to  make  Conferves  witb^ 
and  Syrup  of  Violets,  by  adding  fome  Or- 
rice,  which  they  fell  at  an  under  Rate,  and 
cheat  honeft  People^ 
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10.  Of  the  Other  Sort  of  Indigo^ 

This  indigo  îs  alfo  the  Meal,  or  Flower, 
made  from  the  Anily  which  differs  not 
from  the  Former,  but  as  it  is  made  of  the 
whole  Plant,  Stalk  and  Leaf  ;  the  Beft  of 
which  Kind  is  that  which  bears  the  Name  of 
Gatimaloy  which  comes  from  the  Eaft-îndieSy 
and  whole  Excellencies  are  difeover’d  in  its 
being  lighter,  lefs  hard,  and  in  boiling,  that 
it  fwims  upon  the  Water.' 

The  fécond  Sort  of  this  Indigo  is  that  of 
St.  Dominoo^  which  differs  not  from  the 
timaloy  only  that  it  is  not  of  fo  lively  a  Co* 
lour.  The  Third  is  the  Jamaica  Indigo  that 
is  brought  to  Engjand*  The  Fourth  is  that 
of  the  Leeward  Ifles,  and  all  the  Sorts, 
which  are  better  or  worfe,  according  as  they 
are  more  or  lefs  neat  and  pure  ;  for  thofe  who 
make  this  mix  it  malicioufly,  fometimes  with 
Sand  and  Dirt;  but  the  Cheat  is  eafie  to 
difeover,  in  that  the  Indigo  which  is  fine  and 
neat,  will  burn  like  Wax;  and  when  the 
J[ndigo  is  burnt,  the  Earth  or  Sand  will  be 
left  behind.  M.  Tavernier  obferves  in  his 
•Book,  Page  242,  that  the  Indigo  Duft  is  fo 
fubtile,  and  fo  penetrating,  that  thofe  who 
fift  it  are  obliged  to  have  their  Face  covered, 
and  drink  Whey  very  often  ;  and  to  confirm 
this,  and  make  good  the  Penetration  of  the 
IndigO'Powder,  he  fays,  having  put  feveral 
times  an  Egg,  in  the  Morning,  near  the  Sif¬ 
ters  of  IndigOy  and  at  Night  breaking  it,  the 
Infide  flioud  be  all  ftain’d  thro’  with  a 
blue  Colour  ;  this  is  us’d  only  by  the  Dyers. 

Anily  Gaily  five  Nif  herba  rorifma- 
hemery,  rini  facicy  or  Indigo- Herb  refem- 
bling  Rofmary,  is  a  Plant  of  Brafil, 
about  two  Foot  high,  the  Leaves  round  and 
pretty  thick  j  the  Flowers  are  like  thofe  of 
Peafe,  reddifli ,  and  fucceeded  by  long 
crooked  Pods,  containing  in  them  Seeds  like 
Radifli-Seed,  of  an  olive  Colour;  all  the 
Plant  has  a  bitter  piquant  Tafte;  of  this  they 
make  Indigo  defer ib^d  by  before^. 

The  Leaf  is  reckon’d  to  be  vulnerary,  and 
proper  to  deterge  and  cleanfe  old  Ulcers, 
being  applied  to  the  Part  in  Powder  ;  like- 
wife  there  may  be  a  Frontal  made  of  it  to 
alfwage  and  abate  Pains  in  the  Head. 

The  Indicumy  fo  call’d,  becaulethis  ispre- 
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pared  only  in  the  Eaft-IndieSy  is  a  blue 
Flower,  or  Meal,  brought  from  thence, 
made  only  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Anil,  by  the 
Means  of  Water,  and  a  little  oil  Olive,  [^as 
taught  before  •y']  there  are  feveral  Kinds  of 
it,  but  the  Beft  is  that  of  Serquijfey  call’d  fo 
from  a  Village  of  that  Name,  where  it  is 
made  :  The  next  is  that  of  AgrUy  made  in 
Shape  of  a  Chefnut,  from  whence  it  is  called 
fo. 

There  is  a  Meal  made  of  Anif  that  is 
only  diftinguifhed  Irom  the  Indicum  fpoke  of 
before,  as  being  made  out  of  the  entire  Plant  ; 
chufefuchof  this  as  is  the  lighteft,  neat  and 
clean,  moderately  hard,  and  of  a  fine  bright 
Colour,  and  that  will  fwim  upon  the  Water, 
and  flame  in  the  Fire  ’till  it  is  almoft  all  con- 
fumed. 


II. 


Of  Woai  or  Dyers  Herh^  &C. 


^  j  '  Here  is  cultivated  in  Francey 

efpecially  near  Tholoufcy  a  Plant  Fomet] 
which  is  call’d,  in  Latin,  Ifatisy  or 
Woad  ;  and  by  the  Frenchy  Paftel,  Grefde  and 
Serech;  they  make  a  Merchandize  of  this 
Plant,  which  bears  fome  Refemblance  or  Af¬ 
finity  to  IndigOy  not  with  Regard  to  the  Plant 
from  which  ’cis  taken,  but  as  it  is  made  from 
the  Leaves  prepared  into  that  which  is  call’d 
Faftely  as  the  Indigo  is  made  from  Anil. 

This  Faftely  or  firft  Kind  of  Woad,  isve.« 
ry  heavy  and  like  unto  Earth  when  fit  for 
the  Dyers  Ufe  :  For  making  of  it,  the  young 
Leaves  are  cut  at  the  End  of  February  y  or  at 
the  Beginning  of  Marchy  and  then  put  into 
Places  to  heat  and  rot,  or  to  confume  ’em  away, 
by  moiftening  them  with  Water,  and  ftirring 
them  twice  a  Week,  and  when  the  Herb  is 
reduced  in  a  Manner  to  Earth,  and  is  become 
dryed.;  it  is  difpos’d,  or  rang’d  along  with 
Leaves  of  the  fame  Plant  from  whence  it 
was  taken  ;  and  after  having  prepared  it  in 
the  like  Manner  again,  it  is  repeated  by 
mixing,  as  the  firft  Time  :  So  that  from  the 
End  of  Februaryy  to  that  of  September,  they 
cut  the  Woad  four  times,  which  makes  it 
appear  in  that  Nature,  and  fills  it  fo  with 
Dirt  ;  for  the  Faftely  made  of  the  firft  Cut¬ 
ting,  is  much  more  efficacious  than  that  cut 
in  September 'y  as  well  becaufe  it  is  mixed, 
as  that  the  Leaves  are  much  harder,  and  ful- 
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of  the  Dutch  Turnefole  In  Tafi 
and  In  the  Cake» 
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1er  of  Sand  and  Gravel,  occafion‘d  by  the 
Winds  and  Rain  which  laft  during  that  Sea- 
fon. 

The  Dyers  that  fpend  this  Commodity, 
dry  the  Drofs  or  Scum  of  it  ;  after  which  it 

bears  fome  Refemblance,  in  Colour,  to  In-  'T''HE  Dutch  Turnfoiels  a  Pafte  made  with 
digo,  and  is  alfo  fold  by  the  Name  of  the  Fruit  or  Berry  of  a  Plant  which  the 
Indian  Flower,  or  Indigo^  and  which  has  call  Hsliotropium  Tricoccum^ov  Turn- 

given  Occadon  to  Authors  that  underftood  foie,  which  grows  plentifully  in  feveral  Parts 
not  the  Commodity,  to  take  this  for  true  In-  of  Holland,  of  Perelle,  or  a  dry’d  Earth  that 
digo,  as  Dalechamp,  and  others,  did.  One  is  brought  from  Auvergne  in  France,  Lime, 
may  fee,  by  the  prefent  Defcription,  how  it  and  Urine  ;  and  after  having  mix’d  thefe 
is  poflible,  of  the  young  or  firft  Leaves  of  four  Druggs  together,  they  are  put  into  little 
this  Kind  of  IVoad,  to  make  a  blue  Flower  Barrels ,  that  hold  about  Thirty  Pounds, 
or  Meal,  like  the  Indigo,  There  is  another  Thofe  that  make  the  Turnfole  in  Pafte,  do 
Pafiel  comes  from  Picardy,  made  of  an  entire  not  fell  it  altogether  fofr,  but  in  Form  of 
Plant,  which  the  Dyers  call  Yellow,  and  the  fquare  Cakes  of  Bread,  which,  after  it  is 
Latins  Liiteola.  We  make  another  Sort  that  dry’d,  is  what  we  call  Turnfole  in  the  Cake  ; 
comes  from  Provence ,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  and,  as  it  is  mix’d  in  the  Pafte  when  new 
Dyers ,  the  Leaves  and  Stalk  whereof  are  made,  fo  it  is  fold  :  But  the  Dutch,  and  others, 
green  ;  which  is  what  the  French  call  Serech,  feldom  fail  to  throw  in  a  Quantity  of  Sand, 
from  the  Arabian  Word  Sereth,  This  Plant  as  well  to  encreafe  the  Price,  as  to  make  it 
is  like  wife  call’d  Yellow  Herb,  or  Small  go  off  well,  and  that’s  the  Reafon  that  the 
Broom,  and,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ca-  Turnfole  in  Cake,  or  that  that  is  dry’d,  is 
naries,  from  whence  it  firft  came,  OrifeL  reckon’d  better  than  the  foft  :  Befides,  this 

All  the  other  Plants  already  mention’d,  we  Kind  of  Turnfole  in  Cake,  being  well  dry’d, 
bring  from  Portugal,  efpecially  from  a  Place  ftrikes  a  blue,  upon  the  Violet  Tinge  ;  and, 
or  Sea- Port  call’d  Porto.  We  have  a  certain  being  rub’d  upon  Paper,  dyes  it  blue,  being 
Commodity,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  Leaves  much  better  than  that  which  makes  it  redo 
and  young  Branches  of  a  Tree  we  call,  after 

the  Arabs,  Sumach,  beat  or  pounded  ;  and  is  r  i  • 

the  fame  that  is  often  call’d,  by  the  Leather-  9/  Tumlole  m  Rags, 

Dreffers,  Yellow:  This  Commodity  is  in 

great  Ufe  among  the  Tanners,  Dyers,  and  '^HIS  Turnfole  is  fo  call’d,  becaufe  it  is 
Curriers,  to  dye  Green  with-  fuch  as  gives  a  Tintfture  or  Dye  to 

The  beft  Sumach  for  dying,  is  that  which  Rags  that  are  dip’d  in  it.  What  is  common- 
is  greenilh,  and  new  :  This  Commodity  ob-  ly  fold  in  the  Shops,  is  nothing  but  old  Rags, 
tains  the  Name  of  Port  of  Port,  from  the  or  old  Linnen,  dipp’d  either  in  the  Juice  of 
Place  it  comes  from  being  Porto.  There  is  the  blood -red  Grape,  or  that  of  Mulberries, 
another  Sumach  of  great  Ufe  among  the  and  fo  dry’d  in  the  Sun  ;  but  this  is  a  Cheat, 
Dyers,  made  of  the  pounded  Leaves,  which  or  an  Abufe  of  the  firft  Defign,  for  the  true 
ferves  inftead  of  the  Fruit,  which,  in  the  Turnfole  ought  to  be  dipp’d  in  the  Juice  of 
Berry,  is  of  a  very  fine  Red,  and  a  Iharpifli  the  Berry  of  the  Herb  call’d  Turnfole.  This 
Tafte  ;  likewife  a  pleafanr  Cure  for  the  Flux  Plant,  which  we  call  Turnfole,  the  Greeks 
of  the  Belly,  being  boil’d  in  Water  with  the  call  the  Sun  Follower,  becaufe  its 

Pomegranate  Bark.  The  Fruit,  fton’d  and  Flower  always  turns  to  the  Sun.  It  bears 
dry’d,  are  what  we  call  Sumach  Berries  ,  and  Berries  always  three  fet  together,  nor  much 
have  the  fame  Phyfical  Virtues,  except  that  unlike  the  Palma  Chrifti  ;  whence  it  is  call’d 
they  are  not  fo  ftrong,  becaufe  of  their  being  by  Pliny,  Heliotropinm  Triccocum,  the  Turnfole 
dry’d  :  They  will  not  keep  good  above  a  with  three  Berries,  which,  when  they  are 
Year,  becaufe  their  Sharpnel's  and  Aftringency  at  their  full  Maturity,  have  within  them,  be- 
are  then  loft  tween  the  outward  Skin,  and  the  Kernel  or 

Seed,  a  certain  Juice  or  Moifture,  which  be¬ 
ing 
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îng  rub*d  upon  Papëror  Cloth,  ac  firft  ap¬ 
pears  of  a  treHi  and  lively  green  Colour,  but 
prefcncly  changes  into  a  kind  of  bluifli  Pur¬ 
ple  upon  the  Paper  or  Cloth  ;  and  the  fame 
Cloth  afterwards  wet  in  Water  or  White-wine, 
and  wrung  forth,  will  ftrike  the  faid  Water 
or  Wine,  into  a  Red  or  Claret- wine  Colour  ; 
and  thefe  are  the  Rags  of  Cloth,  which  are 
the  true  Turnfote,  and  ought  to  be  fold  in 
the  Druggifts  Shops,  wherewith  People  co¬ 
lour  Gellies»  Conferves,  Tindlures,  as 
they  pleafe  ;  But  the  chief  Ufe  of  thefe 
ftain’d  Rags,  is  to  colour  Gellies  or  Tarts, 
or  fuch  like  Things,  which  are  frequent  ac 
Feafts  and  Entertainments  ;  as  alfo  to  colour 
all  Sorts  of  Tinctures,  Spirits,  and  the  like, 
that  are  void  of  Colour. 

Of  the  Turnfole  ^ags  from  Lyons» 

That  of  Lyons  is  compos’d  as  the  other,  of 
Verelle^  quick  Lime,  and  Urine,  to  which 
fome  add  a  Tindlure  of  Brafii  Wood,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  it  a  finer  Glofs,  and  to  make  it  of 
a  deeper  Red»  This  is  made  frequently  about 
Lyons  and  in  Auvergne,  it  being  much  deeper 
colour’d  ;  fo  that,  when  rub’d  upon  Paper, 
the  Colour  is  very  lively. 

The  ifortis  domefl tea.  Jive  Glajlum^ 
Lemery,  or  the  Latifolium  of  Tournefort,  in 
Englifh  the  broad  leav’d  Woad,  or 
Dyer’s  Weed,  is  a  Plant  that  bears  its  Stalks 
three  Foot  high,  as  thick  as  the  little  Finger, 
round,  hard,  fmooth,  reddilh,  divided  towards 
the  Top  into  abundance  of  Branches,  cloath’d 
with  a  great  number  of  Leaves  difpos’d  with¬ 
out  Order,  that  are  oblong  and  large  as  thofe 
of  Hounds-tongue,  without  Hair,  of  a  deep 
green  Colour,  and  fometimes  tending  to  a  Sea- 
Green.  The  Branches  are  furnifli’d  with  a 
great  many  little  Flowers,  compos’d  of  four 
yellow  Leaves,  like  a  Crofs,  ty’d  by  a  fien- 
der  Foot  or  Stalk  ;  When  the  Flowers  are 
gone,  there  arife  in  their  Places  little  blackifli 
Fruit,  divided  into  Tongues ,  flat  on  the 
Sides,  containing  each  two  oblong  Seeds. 
The  Root  is  about  a  Foot  and  a  half  or  two 
Foot  long,  an  Inch  thick  at  the  Top,  and 
growing  fmaller  by  degrees  downwards, 
white  and  woody  :  They  are  cultivated  in 
the  hot  Countries,  but  particularly  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  near  Touloufe  ;  The  Tafte  is  bitter 
and  attringent  :  It  yields  abundance  of  Oil 


and  ffx  d  Salt.  ^  There  is  made  of  this  Plant 
a  dry’d  Pafte,  in  the  Nature  of  an  Extrait, 
which  is  call’d  Pajlel,  or  Indian  Flower, 
which  they  fometimes  colour  with  Indigo^ 
for  the  Dyers.  This  Plant  is  vulnerary,  dry¬ 
ing,  aftringent  :  Some  People  apply  it  to  the 
Wrift,  after  ftamping  it,  to  cure  an  Ague  or 
intermitting  Fever,  in  the  lhaking  or  cold 
Fit. 

The  I{hus,  or  Sumach,  is  a  Shrub  which 
grows  fometimes  the  Height  of  a  Tree  :  The 
Leaves  are  longilh,  large,  indented  on  their 
Sides,  and  reddilh  ;  the  Flowers  difpos’d  in 
Bunches,  of  a  white  Colour,  each  of  which 
makes  a  little  Rofe  of  feveral  Leaves,  which 
being  gone,  there  fucceeds  a  flat  Capfula,  or 
Husk,  that  is  almoft  oval,  membranous,  and 
red,  containing  in  it  a  Seed  of  the  fame  Fi¬ 
gure,  which  refembles,  in  fome  degree,  a 
Lentill,  of  a  reddifh  Colour  :  The  Fruit  has 
an  acid,  aftringent  Tafte.  This  Sumach  grows 
in  ftony  Places,  and  is  us’d  fometimes  inftead 
of  Salt ,  to  fealon  Proviflons  with  ;  froiiî 
whence  it  is  call’d  Pjous  cuUnaria,  or  Kitchen 
Sumach,  The  Tanners  make  ufe  of  the 
Leaves  to  tann  Skins,  thence  it  is  call’d  Pfjus 
Coriaria,  Tanners  or  Curriers  Sumach.  The 
Leaves  and  Fruit  are  both  us’d  in  Phyflek  “ 
They  are  very  aftringent,  proper  in  the  Dy- 
fentery,  menftrual  Courfes,  and  Hemorhoides, 
to  ftop  Gonorrhea’s,  and  the  like,  being  us’d 
in  a  Decodftion,  or  in  Powder. 

Hornefol,  or  Turnfole  in  Rags,  is  made  of 
Linnen  Cloth  dyed  at  Conjiantinople ,  with 
Cocheneal  and  fome  Acids.  The  Cotton 
Turnfole,  call’d  Portugal  or  Spaniflo  Wool,  is 
made  from  Cotton  that  is  flatted  the  Size  of 
a  Crown,  and  dyed  in  Spain  or  Portugal, 
with  Meflich  Cochineal.  Both  Sorts  are 
made  ufe  of  to  colour  Liquors,  Fruits,  and 
Gellies. 

There  is  another  Kind  of  Turnfole  that  is 
made  with  R.ags  dipp’d  in  a  red  Tindlure, 
prepar’d  with  the  Juice  of  the  Berry,  and  a 
little  acid  Liquor  :  It  comes  from  Holland^ 
Languedoc,  See.  and  is  us’d  to  tinge  V/ines 
of  a  red  Colour. 

The  Turnfole  in  Pafte,  or  in  Cake,  or  Stone 
Turnfole,  call’d  like  wife  Or  fell,  is  a  dry’d 
Pafte  made  up  with  the  Fruit  Perelle,  Qiiick 
Lime  and  Urine  ;  the  Colour  of  the  Pafte 
will  be  blue.  The  Dyers  life  that  that  comes 
from  Holland,  and  they  make  it  Lyons,  bur 
it  is  not  fo  good.  i-4.  Of 


Of  leaves: 
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14.  0/  Tobacco. 

F  omet,  ^  OhaccOf  îs  fo  caird,  becaufe  îc  îs 
met  with  plentifully ,  in  the 
Ifle  of  Xibago  ;  and,  by  fome,  it  is  call’d  Ni- 
cotidnAy  becaufe  Mr.  J.  a  French  Em- 

baffador  in  Portugal^  was  the  firft  that  brought 
it  into  France  to  the  Queen  Regent  ;  upon 
which  Account  it  was  likewife  call’d  the 
Queen^s  Herb  :  It  is  alfo  call’d  Antartkk^ 
gtofs^  becaufe  this  Herb  grows  much  in  thole 
Ifles  ;  and  Holy  Herb^  from  its  great  Vir¬ 
tues  ;  ialt  of  all,  Petum^  whiçh  is  the  Name 
that  the  Indians  give  it,  and  which  was  the 
firft,  and  is  the  true  Name  for  Tobacco, 

This  Plant,  at  prefent,  is  very  common 
in  France^  there  being  few  Gardens  where 
it  does  not  grow  :  But  I  (hall  not  entertain 
you  with  a  long  Account  of  it,  it  having  been 
writ  upon  by  fo  many  Authors,  who  have 
efteem’d  it  more  or  lefs,  according  as  this 
Commodity  has  been  agreeable  to  them. 

Ifthe  Trade  of  Tobacco  had  been  free,  as 
it  was  fome  Years  ago,  I  could  have  laid 
fomething  more  fatisfying  upon  this  Sub- 
je(ft  ;  but  as  we  are  not  permitted  to  buy 
any  but  at  the  Office,  it  is  for  that  Reafon 
I  (hall  treat  of  it  only  under  thofe  different 
Names  it  is  there  call’d  by.  We  buy  two 
Sorts  of  Tobacco  of  the  Farmers,  to  wit,  in 
Roll  and  in  Powder.  That  in  Roll  is  di- 
ftinguifh’d  by  feveral  Names,  as  the  Brafil 
Tobacco^  which  is  a  black  Tobacco^  of  the  Size 
of  one’s  Finger  ;  The  fécond  is  in  a  dry  red- 
difli  Leaf,  roll’d  the  Thicknefs  of  a  large 
Cane,  and  is  call’d  Saufage  Tobacco,  from  be¬ 
ing  like  a  Saufage  in  Shape.  There  is  ano¬ 
ther  Sort  in  this  Form,  that  comes  from  Hok 
land.  The  third  Kind  is  that  call’d  Dieppe 
Tobacco ,  and  is  a  little  black  Roll,  of  the 
Thicknefs  of  a  Child’s  Finger,  or  threabout. 
There  are  feveral  other  Sorts  of  Tobacco^  as 
thofe  of  Virginia^  St.  Domingo^  8cc. 

As  to  the  Tobacco  in  Powder  or  Suuff, 
fcented  and  un fcented,  there  are  fo  many  Sorts, 
it  is  impomble  to  treat  of  them  all  ;  for 
which  Realon  I  (hall  fay  nothing  of  them, 
but  content  my  felf  to  relate  what  Father 

P.  dll  Tertre  has  writ  about  it  ;  which  is. 
That  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Iflands  commonly 
cultivate  four  Sorts  of  Petum  or  Tobacco.^ 
■  r^smely,  Green  Tobacco^  TongyxQ  Tobacco ^ 
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Amazonian  Tobacco^  Musk  Tobacco]  The 
vages  call  all  Tobacco^  without  Diftindlion* 
Toly,  The  Green  Tobacco  is  the  moft  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  of  the  fineft  Figure  :  The  Leaves 
are  a  Foot  broad,  and  two  Foot  long,  com¬ 
monly  very  fubjeÂ  to  decay,  and  not  reckon’d 
of  any  great  Account,  The  Tongue  Tobacco, 
is  fo  call’d  becaufe  the  Leaves  grow  in  the 
Shape  of  a  Tongue ,  and  is  very  much  e- 
fteem’d,  becaule  it  is  not  at  all  fubjecSt  to 
wafte  away  and  damage.  Thefe  two  firft 
Sorts  are  what  are  moft  commonly  fold,’ 
The  Venice^  or  Musk,  Tobacco^  is  much  lefs 
than  the  two  former  ;  the  Leaves  are  a  little 
rougher,  more  wrinkled,  and  pointed  at  the 
End,  than  the  others  :  It  is,  in  Proportion, 
the  leaft  of  all,  and  moft  inclinable  to  decay, 
but  moft  valu’d,  and  the  deareft,  becaufe 
the  Leaves  have  not  only  a  Musk  Scent,  but 
the  Smoke  is  perfum’d  in  the  burning  of  it, 
with  a  very  agreeable  Odour,  as  that  of  the 
other  Tobacco  is  infupportable  to  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  People  in  the  World  :  But  what  is  fur¬ 
ther  remarkable  is,  that  one  Plant  of  this 
Musk’d  Tobacco  will  communicate  its  Vir¬ 
tue  to  four  others,  to  make  it  pafs  for  the 
fame;  which  is  ufually  par(5tis’d  in  the  Places 
from  whence  it  comes.  Tho’  the  Manner  of 
cultivating,  and  afterwards  making  Tobacco, 
be  common  among  the  Inhabitants  where  it 
grows,  it  may  yet  be  fatisfaeftory  to  a  great 
many  curious  Perfons  in  thefe  Parts  of  the 
World,  to  have  as  fuccind:  an  Account  writ 
of  it  as  may  be. 

Firft  of  all,  Sow  the  Seed,  which  is  mix’d 
with  five  or  fix  times  as  much  A(hes  as  Seed. 
After  you  have  fown  your  Seed  well,  and 
that  ^ic  begins  to  rife  or  fpring  out  of  the 
Ground, cover  it  every  Morning  with  Branches 
of  Trees,  to  defend  it  from  the  fcorching 
Heat  of  the  Sun,  which  would  burn  it  up, 
before  it  was  ready  to  tranfplant.  Make 
ready  your  Garden  where  you  defign  to  raife 
your  Tobacco,  that  is  to  fay,  your  Crop,  by 
clearing,  flubbing,  cutting,  and  burning  the 
Wood  that  is  upon  the  Ground,  and  freeing 
it  entirely  from  all  Sorts  of  Weeds.  When 
your  Garden  is  ready,  remove  your  'Plants 
in  a  rainy  or  wet  Seafon,  and  plant  them 
down  again  in  about  three  Foot  diftance 
from  each  Plant  to  another  every  way,  that 
it  may  have  room  to  fpread,  without  the 
Leaves  touching  one  another,  fo  as  to  make 

them 
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them  rot  and  corrupt  After  the  Tobacco  is 
thus  planted  out,  Care  muft  be  taken,  from 
Time  to  Time,  to  prevent  the  Weeds  from 
over- powering  it.  When  the  Plant  is  ready 
to  flower,  flop  it  Ihort,  by  cutting  it  about 
Knee  high  ;  then  pull  off  the  Leaves  under¬ 
neath  that  hang  on  the  Ground,  To  that  you 
leave  behind  about  lo  or  Leaves  upon  a 
Stalk,  which  being  weeded  or  howed  dili* 
gently  every  feven  or  eight  Days,  all  that 
Time  cleanfing  away  all  decay’d  Leaves  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  ten  or  twelve  re¬ 
maining  may  be  prodigioufly  encreas’d,  and 
become  as  thick  as  a  good  Skin.  To  know 
and  try  whether  it  be  ripe,  rumple  or  fold  a 
Leaf  in  your  Fingers,  which,  if  it  fall  in 
touching,  it  is  ready  to  cut  :  Being  cut,  they 
leave  it  fpread  upon  the  Ground  ;  after 
which  they  firing  it  upon  cer-ain  Cords,  in 
little  Knots,  fo  that  the  Plants  may  not  touch 
one  another  ;  and  fo  they  leave  it  to  dry  in 
the  Air  Fifteen  Days  or  Three  Weeks  ;  And 
when  it  is  rightly  prepar’d,  they  roll  it  into 
what  Form  is  beft  lik’d  by  the  Buyer, 

They  make,  by  Diftiilation  of  Tobacco 
with  Flegm  of  Vitriol,  a  Liquor  that  is  erne- 
tick,  or  very  vomitive,  and  proper  to  cute 
Itch  and  Scabs,  by  rubbing  lightly  with  it. 
There  is  a  black  fetid  Oil  diftill’d  from  it, 
by  means  of  a  Retort,  which  is  much  of  the 
fame  Nature.  There  is  likewife  a  Sale  made 
of  it  that  is  fudorifiek,  to  be  given  from  four 
Grains  to  ten,  in  any  convenient  Liquon 

There  are  feveral  other  Sorts  of  Leaves, 
as  Betel  or  Tembul^  which  are  the  Leaves  of 
a  creeping  Plant,  and  of  which  me  hidians 
make  a  kind  of  Comfit  with  Areca  and  burnt 
Oyfter-Shells.  The  Coca^  which  is  the  Leaves 
of.a  final!  Shrub,  pretty  like  thofe  of  Myrrh, 
which  the  ï4^efl*bidîans  ufe  the  fame  way  as 
the  Eafi'Indtantf  mixing  it  with  Betel  as  the 
Europeans  do  with  Tobacco.  The  Inhabitants 
of  Peru  ufe  the  Leaves  of  Coca  two  different 
ways  ;  the  firft,  in  making  a  Comfit  of  it 
with  burnt  Shells,  to  fecure  them  from  Hun¬ 
ger  and  Thirft  in  a  Journey  5  the  fécond,  in 
mixing  it  with  Leaves  of  Tobacco^  which 
ferves  them  for  a  thoufand  Extravagancies. 

The  Alcanet,  or  Cyprus^  are  the  Leaves  of 
a  Plant  which  grow  plentifully  in  Egypt ^  and 
in  the  Levant,  and  which  the  Indians  ein- 
^  ploy  iu  painting  their  Nails  and  Hair  yellow, 


infufing  of  it  in  Water  ;  and  to  paint  red,  put¬ 
ting  it  in  Vinegar,  Juice  of  Citron,  Alom* 
Water,  or  any  other  Acids.  The  Egyptians 
make  an  Oil  of  the  fame  Berries,  which  is 
call’d  Cyprus  Oil,  very  fragrant,  and  proper 
for  relaxing  and  foftning  the  Nerves.  Seve¬ 
ral  Perfons  have  afliir’d  me,  that  the  Alcanet^ 
or  Egyptian  Cyprus,  is  that  which  the  Boca- 
nifts  call  Liguftrum  Egyptiacum.  It  is  here 
obfervable,  chat  there  are  feveral  other  Sorts 
of  Herbs  which  the  Druggifts  do  not  fell  in 
Paris,  becaufe  the  Herbarifts  furnifhthe  Apo* 
ihecaries  with  what  they  have  prefent  Occa- 
fion  for,  which  the  Druggifts,  in  ocher  Towns 
in  France,  are  oblig’d  to  fell,  having  no  Peo¬ 
ple  that  deal  in  Herbs  to  fupply  them  ;  fo 
that  it  is  no  little  Trouble  fometimes  to  them, 
when  they  are  obliged  to  fend  three  or  four 
Leagues  for  a  Handful  of  frelh  Herbs  :  Bur, 
in  Recompence  for  that  Trouble,  they  un- 
derftand  them  better  than  they  do  at  Paris^ 
which  makes  the  Herb-Sellers  fometimes  im- 
pofe  upon  them  one  Thing  for  another, 

Befides  other  Things,  we  fell  a  great  deal 
of  a  fmall  Seed,  of  a  deep  red  Colour,  no  big¬ 
ger  than  a  Pin’s-Head,  which  is  found  upon 
the  Root  of  the  large  Pimpernel,  which  the 
Dy  ers  ufe  by  the  Name  of  Seed  of  Cozheneai^ 
and  fometimes  Wood  and  Wild  CocheneaL 
This  Cocheneai  ftiou’d  be  chofe  frefh,  dry, 
large,  high  in  the  Colour,  and  the  cleaneft 
thai  can  be  got. 

The  Plants  of  France,  that  come  under  the 
Catalogue  of  Druggs,  are  Scordium,  Moun¬ 
tain  Calamint,  Germander,  Chamapitys,  White 
Hore^hound  or  Marrubium,  Southern-wood,  the 
great  and  ÇmdXÏPVormwoody  Ceterach  or  Spleen^ 
wort,  Betony,  Avens,  Carnomil,  Periwinkje,  Hem* 
lock^.  Hart's- tongue.  Hound' s^tongue.  Agrimony^ 
Bupturcrwort,  St.  John*s-wort,  the  great  and 
lefTer  Centamy.  Meiilot,  Mugwort,  Mint,  Baum^ 
Bafilkum,  Origanum,  Savory,  Hyjfop,  Scabious, 
Thyme,  and  feveral  other  Herbs,  treated  of  fo 
largely  by  all  Boianifts,  it  will  be  unneceftary 
to  fay  any-thing  further.  We  do  not  fell 
thefe  Herbs  in  the  Druggifts  Shops,  becaufe  ot 
the  Herb-Sellers  ;  but  we  fell  the  fix’d,  effen'* 
tial,  and  volatile  Salts,  efpecially  chofe  of  Car- 
duUs,  PVormwood,  Mugwort,  Centaury,  Baum, 
Sage,  Bpfemary,  Succory,  Scurvy-grafs,  Benyt, 
and  feveral  other  Sorts.  But  as  to  the  Choice 
of  chcle  Salts,  chat  honeft  People  may  not  be 
cheated  in  the  Purchafe  of  them,  which  is 
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too  frequently  done  by  the  Chymift  and 
Druggift,  who  inftead  of  any  of  thefe  Salts, 
give  ’em  either  Salc-Peter,  Salt  of  Tartar, 
or  Sal-Polychreft,  which  they  put  intofo  ma¬ 
ny  different  Bottles,  and  write  the  Names  of 
the  feveral  Salts  upon  them  ;  Therefore,  I  fay, 
to  hinder  them  from  being  cheated,  let  ’em 
throw  any  of  thefe  Salts  upon  lighted  Char¬ 
coal  ;  and  if  they  fly  off,  or  fparkle  in  the 
Flame,  it  is  certain  they  arc  mix’d  with  Salt- 
Peter  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  eafie  to  difeover  the 
Tartar,  but  only  that  this  Salt  is  not  fo  foft  to 
the  Touch,  as  the  other  vegetable  Salts  men¬ 
tion’d. 

Nicotianat  in  Englip^^  Tobacco,  is  a 
Lemery.  Plant  whereof  there  are  principally 
three  Kinds  ;  the  Firft  is  call’d,  by  C. 
Bauhînus  and  Tournefort  ^îcotîana  Major  lati~ 
folia^xhQhvodiàAtzv'àTobacco,  and  hy  Parkjn^ 
fon,TobzccolanfoImm,  the  fame  Thing.  There 
are  a  great  many  other  Names  more  curi¬ 
ous  than  inftrudfive,  which  I  fhall  pafs  by  : 
This  firft  Kind  bears  a  Stem  of  about  five  or 
fix  Foot  high,  as  thick  as  a  Man’s  Thumb, 
round,  hairy,  full  of  white  Pith  ;  the  Leaves 
are  broad,  and  larger  than  thofe  of  EnuU 
Campana,  without  Stalk,  a  little  pointed, 
ftringy,  of  a  pale,  green  Colour,  glutinous 
in  touching,  of  a  lharp  burning  Tafte  :  Mr. 
Tournefort  fays,  that  the  Top  of  the  Stem  is 
divided  into  feveral  Sprigs,  that  fuftain 
Flowers  made  like  Bells,  cut  or  feparated  in¬ 
to  five  Parts,  of  a  purple  Colour  ;  when  the 
Flowers  are  gone,  there  is  a  husky,  oblong 
Fruit  fucceeds,  that  is  partition’d  into  two 
'  Cells,  containing  in  them  a  good  deal  of 
fmall,  reddifh  Seed:  The  Root  is  fibrous, 
and  of  a  very  biting  Tafte  i  the  whole  Plant 
is  of  a  ftrong  Smell. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  'Nîcotîaria  Mtjor 
angiijîî folia,  the  great  Narrow-Jeav’d  To¬ 
bacco,  or  Hyofejamus  Peruvianus,  in  Op- 
pofition  to  the  Firft,  call’d  Hyofeyamus 
Hus  Peruvianus  the  Peruvian  Henbane.  It  dif¬ 
fers  only  from  the  other,  in  that  the  Leaves 
are  narrower,  fharper  pointed,  and  hang  to 
the  Seem  by  longer  Tails  or  Stalks. 

The  third  Sort  is  call’d  Nicotiana  Minor  ; 
the  fmall  Tobacco,  by  Bauhinus,  Tournefort^ 
and  I\ay,  and  by  Parkjnfon,  Tobaco  Anglican 
num,  the  Bnglijh  Tobacco.  It  bears  a  Stalk  a 
Foot  and  Half,  or  two  Foot  high,  round, 
.hard,  hairy,  the  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Finger, 
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fometimes  branchy,  glutinous  to  the  Touch’ 
and  carries  its  Leaves  ,  rang’d  alternately’ 
oblong,  thick,  and  of  a  brownifh,  green  Co¬ 
lour,  hanging  upon  fhorc  Stalks  ;  the  Flow¬ 
er,  Fruit  and  Seed,  are  like  the  firft  Sort , 
but  the  Flowers  more  inclinable  to  a  yellowifli 
Purple  ;  the  Root  about  a  Finger’s  Thicknefs, 
and  fometimes  divided  into  white  Fibres, 
that  fpread  themfelves  round  in  the  Ground. 
Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  fat,  rich  Land  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  and  yields  Abundance  of  a  fherp,  bi¬ 
ting  Salt,  both  fix’d  and  volatile. 

It  purges  upwards  and  downwards  with  a 
great  deal  of  Violence  in  the  Apoplexy,  Pal- 
fey,  Lethargy,  Suffocations  of  the  Womb, 
and  in  the  Afthma  taken  by  the  Mouth,  or 
being  fomented  with  it  ;  applied  outwardly 
to  the  Part,  or  fmoak’d,  it  relieves  the 
Tooth-ach  ;  in  Powder  or  Snuff  it  purges  the 
Noftrils,  and  excites  Sneezing,  and  is  a  very 
good  Vulnerary,  the  Leaf,  Oyntmenc,  or 
Powder,  being  applied  to  the  Wound. 

ly.  (y  CoraL 

^  O  R  A  L  ^  according  to  Mn 
Pomet,  ^  Tournefort,  is  a  Plant  that  grows 

at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea  ;  it  has 
neither  Leaf,  Flower,  nor  Seed  ;  neverthe- 
lefs  it  fticks  to  the  Rocks  in  the  Nature  of  a 
Root,  and  is  cover’d  with  a  Bark  that  is  a- 
dorn’d  with  Pores  like  Scars,  which  defeend 
to  the  Bottom  ;  it  is  divided  into  Branches, 
which  difeover  Rays  that  have  fome  Analogy 
to  Fibres  :  In  fhort,  it  is  undoubtedly  en- 
creas’d  by  its  Seed,  which  is  the  Opinion 
countenanc’d  by  all  thofe  that  rank  Coral  a- 
mong  the  Number  of  Plants.  It  is  agreed, 
at  this  Day,  that  it  is  hard  in  the  Sea  ;  the 
Sofenefs  of  the  Bark  or  Cruft,  which  is  o- 
therwife  fmooth,  and  almoft  oily,  has,  per¬ 
haps,  deceiv’d  thofe  who  have  afferted  that 
this  Plant  was  foft.  The  Bark  is  a  tarcarous 
Cruft,  red  upon  the  red  Coral,  and  white 
upon  the  White  :  The  Extremities,  or  Ends 
of  the  Branches,  are  foft,  and  alfo  produce 
little  Balls,  the  Size  of  a  red  Goosberry, 
divided  commonly  into  fix  Cells,  fill’d  with  a 
white  Humour  like  Milk,  which  makes  it  a 
Sort  of  Tithymal  ;  it  is  fat,  acrid,  and  a- 
ftringenr.  Thefe  little  Balls  are  commonly 
call’d  Flowers  of  Coral,  but  ought,  with 

more 
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more  Reafon,  to  be  nam’d  iht  Capfuls  of  the 
faid  Plant  :  For  our  Modern  Authors  have 
obferv’d,  that  the  white  Juice  which  they 
yield,  produces  the  Coral  Plants  on  any  Bo¬ 
dies  upon  which  it  falls;  and  befides  the 
Coral  they  fliow  at  Pifa^  which  fticks  na¬ 
turally  upon  a  Human  Scull  :  I  have  feen 
a  pretty  large  Piece  that  grew  upon  a  broken 
Piece  of  Earthen-Ware. 

There  are  properly  but  three  Sorts  of  Co¬ 
ral  us’d  in  Phyfick,  namely,  the  Red,  the 
common  white  Coral,  which  has  fome  Refem- 
blance  to  the  red  or  flelb  Colour  :  The  true 
white  Coral,  which  differs  not  from  the  Red 
but  in  Colour,  is  the  fcarceft  and  deareft  : 
They  ufe  commonly  that  Sort  for  the  White, 
which  y.  cb\\s  Coraliutn  Album  Of- 

ficlnarum  Oculatum,  the  white  Coral  of  the 
Shops,  that  is  conceal’d  ;  the  falfe  black  Co- 
r^/,  call’d  Antipathes,  is  of  no  Ufe  at  all. 

They  fi(h  for  Coral  in  the  Mediterranean^ 
on  the  Coaft  of  Provence^  near  'Toulon^  or 
Cape  Creufcy  betwixt  Colioure  and  B^fes,  upon 
the  Coft  oi  Catalonia  y  in  the  Streights  which 
arc  betwixt  Sicily  and  Italy  y  towards  the 
Baftion  of  Francey  and  in  fome  other  Parts  ; 
as  on  the  Coalt  of  Sardiniay  and  thofe  of  the 
lûes  of  Corfica  and  Majorca,  The  Coral- 
Fiihing  ,  according  to  Mr.  Tavernier ,  is 
from  the  Beginning  of  April  to  the  End  of 
in  which  they  ufually  imploy  two 
hundred  Barks,  fome  Years  more,  and  fome 
Years  lefs. 

As  the  Coral  grows  in  the  hollow  Rocks 
where  the  Sea  is  deep,  it  is  a  great  Piece  of 
Artifice  to  get  it  up.  The  Coral- Filhers  tye 
two  Beams  of  Wood  a-crofs,  and  hang  a 
good  Piece  of  Lead  in  the  Middle,  to  fink 
it  ;  then  they  tye  Tufts  of  Hemp  about  the 
Beams,  which  are  flightly  or  carelefly  twift- 
ed,  about  the  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Thumb, 
and  eye  the  Beams  with  two  Cords;  the  One 
to  hang  at  the  Prow,  and  the  other  at  the 
Stern  of  the  Bark  ;  fo  that  the  Pieces 
of  Wood  are  left  at  the  Bottom  to  run 
along  the  Rocks,  and  catch  hold  of  the 
Coral  in  their  Paflage  :  It  is  necelfary,  fome* 
times,  to  make  ufe  of  five  or  fix  Boats  to 
get  up  the  Beams  ;  and  during  that  time,  if 
one  of  the  Cables  happen  to  break,  all  the 
Branches  are  in  Danger  of  being  loft  ;  for 
ic  is  a  great  Risk  in  the  Taking  the  Coral  out, 
that  fome  does  not  fail  into  the  Sea  ;  and  the 


Bottom  being  ufually  full  of  Mud,  the  Coral, 
is  apt  to  wafte  and  fpoil,  like  the  Fruits  of 
the  Earth  ;  fo  that  the  Clearer  the  Coral  is 
got  from  the  Filth  of  the  Sea,  the  lefs  fubjedt 
ic  is  to  decay. 

Of  all  the  Corals  the  Red  is  moft  in  ufe, 
as  well  for  Medicine  as  other  things;  and  of 
People  that  value  Coral,  the  Japonefcy  and 
other  Nations,  moft  efteem  the  red  Coral, 
as  being  thicker,  more  fhining,  and  in  finer 
Branches  than  any  of  the  Reft,  befides  its 
beautiful  Colour  ;  and  they  do  not  value  the 
little  Pieces,  and  fuch  as  is  covered  with  a 
crufty  Matter  ;  neverthelefs,  when  that  is 
reduced  to  Powder,  ic  is  every  whit  as  effi¬ 
cacious.  By  Means  of  certain  Acids,  they 
make  aTindure  of  red  Coral,  which  is  af¬ 
terwards  reduced  to,  what  is  improperly  cal¬ 
led,  a  Syrup,  which  is  reckon’d  an  admirable 
Cordial,  and  ufeful  to  purifie  and  cleanfe  the 
Mafs  of  Blood.  There  is  likewife  a  Magi- 
ftery,  and  Salt,  made  of  this  ;  but  the  moft 
common  Way  of  ufing  it  is,  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  Powder,  by  lavigating  ic  upon  a 
Marble  with  Role- Water,  ^c, 

16,  Of  Black  Corah 

A  S  to  the  black  Coral,  the  true  Kind  is 
^  fo  rare,  that  ic  is  almoft  impofifible  to 
meet  with  it;  for  -all  that  we  now  have,  is 
only  a  Sort  of  Plant  that  is  petrefied  in  the 
Water,  which  fome  have  call’d  Antipathes  ; 
but  ic  is  entirely  different  from  the  true  Coral, 
being  very  light,  and  more  like  Horn  than 
Coral;  whereas  the  true  Sort  is  heavy,  of 
a  reddilh  black  Colour,  and  very  rough  ;  and 
with  the  utmoft  Diligence  I  have  met  with 
fome,  but  in  very  little  Pieces,  no  bigger 
than  the  End  of  one’s  Finger  ;  but  I  have 
a  Piece  of  the  common  black  Coral , 
of  about  two  Foot  long.  As  to  the  CoraloideSy 
ic  is  nothing  elfe  but  white  Coral  that  is  not 
brought  to -its  Perfedfion,  and  is  of  no  man¬ 
ner  of  Ufe,  but  is  fometimes  fold  inftead  of 
the  White,  tho’  ic  eafie  to  diftmgiiiih,  ic  be¬ 
ing  large,  light,  and  imperfedftly  form’d. 

17.  Of  Coraline^  or  Sea-Mofs. 

H  E  Coraline,  or  Sea-Mofs,  is  what  h 
gather’d  from  Rocks,  or  Shells,  in  the 
P  Sea, 
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Sea,  to  which  it  îs  apt  to  cling  ;  there  are 
feveral  Sorts  of  it  to  be  met  withal  ;  but 
that  which  is  ufed  in  Phyfick  comes  from 
Baftion  in  France,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Me- 
diterranean,  which  is  only  what  is  in  Pra- 
dfice.  C.  Bauhims  calls  it,  Mufcus  Cora* 
hides  Squaynulis  ioricatus. 

This  Mofs,  ot  Coraline,  is  of  feme  fmall 
Account  in  Medicine,  as  it  is  pretended  to 
have  a  Quality  to  deftroy  Worms  :  As  to 
the  Choice,  it  ought  to  be  greenifn,  and  the 
moft  free  of  Dirt  and  Filth  that  can  be  got. 

1 8.  Of  Sfuvges] 

CPunges  are  a  Kind  of  Fungus^  or  Sea  Mtf- 
^  Jhrome,  which  are  found  flicking  to  the 
Rocks  in  the  Sea.  I  fliall  not  detain  the 
Reader  to  give  an  Account  of  what  a  Mul¬ 
titude  of  Authors  have  faid  concerning  Spun- 
ges  Tome  faying  that  th^  are  Male  and 
Female,  others  that  they  are  neither  Plants 
nor  Animals,  but  both,  that  is,  Zj>ophytes, 
which  partake  of  the  Animal  Kind,  and  that 
of  Plants  too  ;  there  are  two  Sorts  of  Spun- 
ges  fold,  namely,  the  Fine,  which  are  thofe 
the  Ancients  call’d  the  Male  ;  and  the  Courfe 
which  are  the  Female.  The  greateft  Part 
of  the  Spunges  that  are  fold^  comes  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  there  is  a  certain  Ifland 
of  /}Jia,  that  yields  a  very  large  Quantity  of 
Spunges.  This  Ifle  is  call’d  Icarus,  or  Nica^ 
rus,  where  the  young  Men  are  not  allow’d  to 
marry,  ’till  they  can  gather  a  fulfleient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Spunges  from  the  Bottom  of  the 
Sea;  and  for  this  Reafon,  when  any  one 
wou’d  marry  his  Daughter,  a  Number  of 
young  Fellows  are  ftrip’d  and  jump  into  the 
Sea  ;  and  he  that  can  flay  longelf  in  the  Wa- 
tei’j  and  give  the  belt  Account  ot,  or  gathers 
the  moft  Spunges,  marries  the  Maid,  fo  that 
he  pay  a  Tribute,  out  of  his  Spunges,  to 
the  Grand  Seigneur. 

The  finer  the  Spunges  are,  the  more  they 
are  efteem’d,  and  they  are  reckon’d  beft  that 
are  faireft,  cleareft  and  lighted,  whereof  the 
Holes  be  fmall,  and  the  lead  full  of  Stones, 
that  may  be,  as  to  the  courfe  Sort,  the  neareft 
they  approach  to  the  Fine,  the  more  they  are 
valued. 

The  Ufe  of  Spunges  is  fo  well  known,  it 
wou’d  be  unnsceff^ry  to  give  any  Deferipnon 


thereof  ;  but  after  they  are  prepar’d,  by  cut¬ 
ting  into  flzeable  Pieces,  and  put  into  melted, 
white  Wax,  and  afterwards  prefs’d  to  make 
them  extend  themfelves  ;  they  are  fold  to 
Surgeons,  and  other  People,  by  the  Name  of 
prepared  Spunges.  They  are  likewife  cal¬ 
cin’d  to  make  a  Powder  for  the  Teeth  :  The 
large  or  courfe  Spunges  have  a  Sort  of  little 
Pebbles,  and  other  extraneous’  Bodies  in^ 
them;  to  which,  when  reduced  to  Powder, 
by  Calcination,  they  allign  a  Property  of 
curing  the  Gravel  :  Some  Authors  call  thefe 
Stones  by  the  Name  of  Cyjîheolithos,  and  af¬ 
firm  that  fuch  of  ’em  as  are  to  be  found  in 
Shape  of  an  Almond,  being  pounded  and 
mixed  in  any  proper  Vehicle,  areufeful  to. 
deftroy  Worms  in  little  Children. 

Cor  allium,  Lithodendrum^  or  Co¬ 
ral,  is  a  ftony  Plant,  that  is  found  Lemery, 
growing  to  Rocks,  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Sea,  and  crufted  over  in  the  Nature  of 
Stone  ;  the  Chief  of  what  is  fold  comes  from  < 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  There 
are  three  Sorts  of  it.  Red,  white  and  Black. 
The  Corallium  Byihrum,  or  red  Coral  of  C. 
Bauhinus,  grows  commonly  three  or  four 
Fingers  high,  but  fuch  Corals  as  are  found  of. 
any  confiderable  Length,  are  kept  in  the 
Cabinets  of  the  Curious  ;  it  bears  feveral 
Branches  without  Leaves^  that  are  very  hard, 
fmootb,  fhining,  and  of  a  fine  Red  ;  the- 
Root  is  rocky,  and  of  the  fame  Hardnefs  : 
This  Coral  is- the  moft  ufed  and  efteemed  in- 
Phyfick  ;  chufe  fuch  as  is  all  of  a  Piece, 
polifh’d,  fhining,  and  of  the  higheft  Co¬ 
lour. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  w'hite  Coral  that  grows 
much  about  the  fame  Height  ;  there  are  two 
Kinds  of  this,  one  call’d  Corallium  Album 
Oculatum  ,  which  is  a  little  ftony.  Plant 
as  the  Former,  the  Ends  of  whofe  Branches- 
are  round,  and  reprefent,  in  a  Manner,  lit¬ 
tle  Eyes.  The  other  is  call’d  Corallium  Afpe-- 
rtim,  the  rugged  Coral  ;  this  is  a  little  ftrong 
Shrub,  about  a  Hand  high,  that  is  ramous,, 
rough,  white,  full  of  Pores,  or  little  Holes, 
and  much  lighter  than  the  Former  ;  this  Jaft 
grows  not  only  in  the  Mediterranean  but  in 
the  red  Sea,  and  is  of  final!  Account  in  Phy¬ 
fick. 

The  third  Kind  of  Coral  is  call’d  by  C. 
Bauhinus,  Corallium  extra  ruhens  intus 
grum,  OX  Coral  red  without,  and  black  with- 
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in,  but  this  ÎS  very  fcarce  ;  and  there  is  fub- 
ftituted  in  its  Stead  a  falfe,  black  Coral, 
call’d  Antipathes ,  which  is  a  ftony  Sea 
flanc,  which  is  ufually  cover’d  in  the  Sea 
with  a  Sort  of  Bark,  or  tartarous  Cruft,  of 
the  fame  Colour  :  When  they  are  young 
and  tender,  the  Ends  of  their  Branches  are 
found  divided  into  little  Balls,  of  the  Size  of 
a  fmall  Goofeberry,  that  are  foft,  and  di- 
ftinguifh’d  ufually  into  fix  little  Cells,  full  of 
a  milky  Liquor,  that  is  of  an  acrid,  ftyptick 
Tafte,  and  thefeare  call’d  Coral  Flowers. 

Others  fay  that  Coral,  while  under  Wa¬ 
ter,  is  green  and  foft  ;  but  once  come  into 
the  open  Air,  it  changeth  both  its  Colour  and 
its  Nature  ;  and  from  its  Greennefs  becomes 
of  a  very  delightful,  beautiful  Red;  and 
from  its  Softnels,  of  a  compacted  Fitmnefs, 
that  is  hard  and  durable  ;  it  fprings  up  na¬ 
turally,  refembling  a  Plant  or  Shrub,  adorn’d 
with  many  pretty  Branches  :  The  Red  is 
beft,  and  of  that,  the  Redeft,  the  Paleft  be¬ 
ing  of  lefs  Ufe  ;  but  in  Medicines  a  fmall 
fprig  Sort  is  taken  for  Cheapnefs.  The 
White  is  next  in  Goodnefs  ;  the  Beft  of 
which  is  that  which  is  pure,  white  and  clear, 
almoft  tranfparenr,  free  from  Drofs,  and 
fomething  refembling  white  Wax;  the  Black 
is  not  valued,  yet  the  greateft  Rarity  of  them 
all.  It  is  obfervable,  that  red  Coral,  in¬ 
fus’d  two  or  three  Days  in  white  Wax,  mel¬ 
ted  upon  hot  Embers,  and  pour’d  an  Inch 
over  it,  loofes  its  Colour,  and  the  Wax  be¬ 
comes  yellow.  Frelh  red  Coral  put  into 
the  fame  Wax,  in  the  fame  Manner,  it  be¬ 
comes  Brown  ;  and  frelh  red  Coral  put  in 
like  Manner,  into  the  fame  Wax,  the  third 
Time,  makes  the  Wax  become  red  ;  for  the 
Wax  dilfolves,  and  draws  forth  Part  of  the 
red,  fuiphureous  Particles,  lying  on  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Coral. 

Coral  is  prepared  by  levigating  it  on  a 
Marble,  into  a  fine,  fubtil  Powder  ;  it  is 
cooling,  drying  and  binding  ;  ftrengthens 
the  Heart,  Stomach  and  Liver,  abforbs  Aci¬ 
dities,  purifies  the  Blood,  refifts  the  Plague, 
and  the  Force  of  putrid  and  malignant  Fe¬ 
vers  ;  ftops  Fluxes  of  the  Belly,  and  is  pro¬ 
fitable  in  the  Gonorrhea  and  Whites.  It  is 
faid  to  prevent  the  Epile pfy  in  Children,  be¬ 
ing  firft  given  in  the  Mother’s  Milk  as  foon 
as  the  Child  is  born  ;  it  ftops  Bleeding,  helps 
in  Difficulty  of  L^rine,  and  is  prevalent  a- 


gainft  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  and  the 
bloody  Flux  :  Dofe  from  a  Scruple  to  a 
Dram,  in  any  proper  Liquor:  Outwardly  it 
helps  Ülcers,  filling  them  with  Flelh  and  Ci¬ 
catrizing,  In  Collyries  it  helps  the  Eye- 
Sighc,  ftops  the  Weeping  of  the  Eyes,  and 
abforbs  the  watry,  fharp  Humours.  ' 

Of  this  there  is  a  Tinefture  made  with 
Spirit  of  Vinegar,  or  Juice  of  Lemons  ; 
and  from  thence  a  Syrup,  Magiftery  and  Salt 
prepared  ,  but  they  are  all  forced,  unnatural 
Preparations  :  And  crude  Coral,  reduced  to 
fuch  an  impalpable  Powder  as  aforefaid,  is 
far  Supérieur  to  all  the  other  Preparations 
of  it. 

CoraUina,  call’d  Coraline,  or  hard  Sea 
Mofs,  is  of  feveral  Kinds;  that  which  we 
now  ufe  in  Phyfick,  is  call’d  Mufctis  Marinus^ 
ÜVQ  Corallina  Officinarurrij  Sea^Mofs,  or  the 
Coralline  of  the  Shops;  this  is  a  little 
bufliy  Plant,  which  grows  about  three  Fingers 
high,  bearing  a  great  many  little  Stalks,  that 
are  as  fine  and  flender  as  a  Hair,  ftony,  and 
furnifh’d  with  very  little  Leaves,  of  an  afh- 
colour’d  Green,  and  a  filhy  Smell,  the  Tafte 
being  fait  and  difagreeable,  cracking  or 
cracklink  betwixt  the  Teeth  like  fmall  Scones, 
and  being  fubjeeft  eafily  to  be  bruifed  betwixt 
the  Fingers  ;  chufe  fuch  as  is  whole,  clear,  of 
a  whitifh  green  Colour,  and  very  ftrong 
Smell  ;  it  yields  a  good  deal  of  Salt  and  Oil  ; 
it  is  proper  to  kill  Worms,  fupprefs  Vapours, 
provoke  Womens  Courfes,  and  ftop  Fluxes  of 
the  Belly.  Dofe  in  fine  Powder,  from  half 
a  Dram  to  a  Dram. 

The  Coralloides  is  a  Plant  that  is  but  petre- 
fied  in  Part,  having  the  Appearance  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  Shrub,  but  without  Leaves:  There  are 
feveral  Sorts  of  it  which  vary  in  Size,  Shape, 
Hardnefs  and  Colour  ;  they  are  all  ufually 
aftringent,  as  to  Pa  (Page  by  Stool,  and  ape¬ 
ritive  by  Urine,  but  of  no  great  Vogue  in 
Phyfick  j  it  is  call’d  Coralloides,  as  being 
fomething  like  Coral  in  Figure  and  Hard¬ 
nefs. 

Other  Authors  fay,  the  Coralline  is  a  hard, 
ftony  Mofs,  growing  ufually  on  Rocks,  in  or 
near  the  Sea,  rifing  either  from  the  Stones 
thereof,  or  from  the  Shells  of  Scallops,  Oy- 
fters,  and  the  like  ;  it  grows  fcarce  a  Hand 
high,  fpreading  forth  feveral  fmali  Branches, 
like  a  green  Herb,  with  many  fmall,  Ihort 
Leaves  like  Hairs.  It  is  gather’d  on  ail  the 

O  X  Weftern 
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Weftern  Coafts,  and  the  Northern  Parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  found  growing  in  little  white 
Threads,  faftned  to  the  Rock  or  Shell  it 
rprings  from,  as  Mofs  to  a  Tree  ;  and  if 
good,  is  very  whhe,  in  little  Strings,  like 
the  Unravelling  of  coiirfe  Linnen  Cloth, 
fome  an  Inch  long,  fome  fliortcr,  fome 
longer,  of  an  unpleafant  Tafte  and  Smell. 

The  Spunge  is  a  Kind  of  Mulhrome,  which 
grows  to  the  Rocks,  in  the  Sea,  of  which 
there  are  two  Kinds,  [[according  as  Pomet  has 
defcrib’d  ’em  already  :  ]  But  tho’  it  is  taken 
from  the  Sea,  Authors  have  nor  yet  deters 
mined  in  what  Giafs  to  place  it  ;  fome  think¬ 
ing  it  to  be  neither  Vegetable,  Mineral,  nor 
Animal  ;  others,  that  it  participates  of  them 
all:  Some  again  place  it  between  Animals 
and  Vegetables,  and  think  it  partakes  of 
both  of  them,  for  that  it  has  an  adfive  Qua¬ 
lity  to  dilate  it  felf,  and  (brink  up  together, 
when  in  the  Sea,  and  therefore  they  will  have 
it  to  be  a  Plant-Animal  ;  becaufe,  in  its  Na¬ 
ture,  it  comes  near,  both  to  that  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal,  and  alfo  to  that  of  a  Plant. 

The  mod  Part  of  Spunges  that  we  ufe  are 
ibrought  from  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and  other 
Places  in  the  Levant  :  Thofe  which  are  fine, 
fmooth,  fofc,  and  not  too  full  of  large  Holes 
in  them,  are  faid  to  grow  in  the  Archipela¬ 
go;  thofe  which  are  large,  fine,  clofe,  and 
lively  colour’d,  whether  White  or  Yellow, 
are  accounted  the  Beft  ;  the  worfe  Sort  are  of 
a  dirty  Colour,  rugged  on  the  Surface,  and 
hard,  with  fmall,  gritty  Stones  fometimes  in 
them*  The  Spunge  is  of  an  alkalious  Na¬ 
ture,  and  is  good  againft  Pains  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  Gripings  in  the  Bowels,  and  the  Cho- 
lick  ;  and  is  fuppos’d  to  be  a  Specifick  againft 
the  Stone  and  Gravel,  in  the  Kidnies  or  Blad¬ 
der,  or  any  Obftfudions  in  the  urinary  Paf- 
fages  ;  the  chief  Ufe  of  it,  is  either  in  a 
Powder  calcined  or  crude. 

The  Spunge-Stone  is  found  in  thofe  Places 
where  Spunges  are  found,  and  is  made  of  the 
Matter  of  Spunges  petrified  or  hardned, 
Schroder  faith,  that  it  alfo  grows  in  Spunges, 
and  is  a  brittle  Stone,  white  or  gray.  It  is 
attenuating  without  much  Heat,  and  is  good 
to  break  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys  and  Blad¬ 
der,  and  10  difcufs  Tumours  of  the  King’s 
Evil,  being  drunk  every  Morning  in  Urine, 
or  in  Wine,  with  Sal  gem  and  Tartar  :  The 
kvigated  Powder  abforbs  Acids,  deftroys  the 


Matter  breeding  the  Stone  and  Gout,  cures 
Heart-Burnings,  and  violent  Pains  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach. 


19.  Of  Squills^ 

CQuilfs  are  Sea- Onions,  which  are 
^  brought  from  Spain,  where  Pomet, 
they  grow  plentifully,  efpecially  on 
the  Sea  Shore  ;  great  Quantities  alfo  come 
from  Normandy,  efpecially  about  ^puen  ; 
they  are  of  different  Sizes  and  Colours  ;  but 
thofe  we  commonly  have,  are  the  red  Squills, 
which  the  Ancients  call’d  the  Female  ;  the 
White  were  known  by  the  Name  of  the 
Male  Squill,  but  we  meet  with  very  few  of 
them.  Thefe  Onions  bear  broad,  large, 
long,  green  Leaves,  and  Flowers  like  Stars, 
of  a  fine,  white  Colour, 

Chufe  fuch  Roots,  or  Bulbs,  as  are  found, 
heavy,  frefh,  and  full  of  Juice,  and  beware 
of  thofe  that  are  decay’d  towards  the  Head, 
to  which  they  are  fubjetft  ;  They  are  made 
ufe  of  in  the  Shops  for  making  Vinegar  and 
Honey  of  Squills,  and  Troches  for  Treacle, 
and  likewife  in  fome  Ointments  and  Emplai- 
fters  ;  as  Ointment  of  Marfh- Mallows,  and 
the  Plaifter  call’d  Diachylum  Magnum,  feve- 
ral  Perfons  have  alTur’d  me,  that  the  Squills 
which  we  have  from  Normandy,  are  they  that 
the  Botanifis  call  Pancratium, 

The  Squills  are  reckon’d,  rfpecially  the 
Heart,  to  be  Poifon,  which  is  the  Reafon 
why,  when  they  fplit  them  in  two,  they 
throw  away  the  dry  Leaves,  and  the  Heart, 
and  the  middle  Part,  betwixt  both  they  ex- 
pofe  to  the  Air  to  dry  j  and  being  thus  pre-^ 
par’d,  they  make  ufe  of  it,  as  aforefaid,  to 
make  Vinegar,  Honey,  Wine,  Syrup,  Loc- 
hoch,  e^c, 

Scilla,  or  the  Squill,  is  a  Kind  of  ,  ^ 
Ornithogalum,  or  a  Plant,  whereof 
there  are  two  Sorts  ;  the  Firft  is  the  Scilla  Ma¬ 
jor,  or  Scilla  rubra  magna  Vulgaris,  the  great, 
common,  red  Squill,  call’d  by  Tournefort,  Or» 
nithogalum  Maritimum,  feu  Scilla  radice  rubra, 
the  Sea-Onion,  or  red-rooted  Squill,  and  by 
Parkjnjon  the  true  Pancratium  ;  it  bears  Leaves 
of  above  a  Foot  long,  almoft  as  broad  as  a 
Man’s  Hand,  flefhy,  very  green,  full  of  a  bitter, 
vifccus  Juice  ;  from  the  Middle  rifes  an  up¬ 
right  Scalkj  of  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
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high,  bearing  on  the  Top,  Flowers  compos’d 
of  fix  white  Leaves,  that  are  form’d  round  ; 
which,  when  gone,  are  fuccecded  by  a  Sort 
of  ronndifh  Fruit,  rais’d  with  three  Corners, 
and  divided  within  into  three  Partitions, 
which  are  fill'd  with  black  Seed.  The  Root 
is  an  Onion  or  Bulb  as  big  as  a  Child’s  Head, 
compos’d  of  thick  Coats  or  Spheres  that  are 
red,  juicy,  vifcous,  and  encompafling  one 
another,  having  at  the  Bottom  feveral  thick 
Fibres. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  ScilU  mafciila^ 
the  Male  Squill,  or  Scilla  mimr^  feu  Scilla  ra- 
dice  alba,  the  leffer  Squill,  or  that  with  the 
white  Root  :  It  varies  from  the  former,  in 
that  the  Roots  and  Leaves  are  not  fo  large 
and  big  ;  befides,  this  is  white,  and  lefs  com¬ 
mon.  Both  Sorts  grow  in  Tandy  Places,  near 
the  Sea,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Sicily,  and  Nor~ 
mandy.  We  have  them  brought  to  us  of  all 
Sizes.  They  contain  a  great  deal  of  effential 
Sale,  Tome  Oil  and  Flegm,  and  a  little  Earth. 

They  are  hot  and  dry,  fliarp,  bitter,  at¬ 
tenuating  ,  inçiding ,  abfterging ,  difcufiing, 
alexipharmack  ,  and  diuretick  ;  powerfully 
cleanfe  the  Stomach,  open  Obftrudions  of 
the  Liver,  Spleen,  Gall,  Mefentery  ;  provoke 
Urine  and  the  Terms,  carry  off  flimy  tarta- 
rous  Matter  from  the  Lungs;  for  which  Rea- 
fon  they  are  accounted  good  againft  Colds, 
Coughs,  Wheezings,  Hoarfenefs,  Difficulty 
of  Breathing,  and  are  fingular  againft  the 
Scurvy,  Gout,  and  Rheumatifm.  The  Root 
is  prepar’d  by  rolling  it  in  Dough,  or  putting 
it  in  Pye- cruft,  and  baking  it  in  an  Oven, 
then  taking  it  out  and  drying  it  :  Being  thus 
prepar’d,  it  is  fit  to  make  Vinegar  of  Squills, 
by  infufing  it  in  Vinegar  ;  Dofe,  from  one 
to  four  Spoonfuls  :  Or  Wine  of  Squills,  by 
infufing  it  in  Wine  ;  which  is  emetick,  and 
good  againft  Afthma’s,  Phthificks ,  Falling- 
&cknefs,  given  from  an  Ounce  to  two, 
or  more.  There  are  feveral  other  Prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  Root  to  be  met  with  in  every 
Difpenfatory,  efpecially  Çuercetaris,  Sxvelfe/s, 
the  Augiifian  and  Dlfpenfatories* 

20.  Of  Pot-Aflies,  Kelp^  cr  KalL 

Pomet^  '^HIS  is  is  a  grey  Salt,  which 
we  bring  from  Alicant  and  Car^ 
Jagena  in  Spain,  caft  into  Loaves  or  Cakes  of 


different  Sizes.  This  Salt  is  made  from  a 
Plant  that  grows  along  the  Sea-coaft,  which 
the  Botanifts  call  Kali,  and  we  Salt-vport, 
Soap-wort,  Glafs-weed,  Kflp,  Sea-thongs,  Sea- 
wracl{,  and  many  other  Names.  This  Plant 
bears  a  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  half  high,  or 
thereabouts  ,  furnilh’d  with  fmall  narrow 
Leaves,  as  is  exprefs’d  in  the  Figure.  They 
fow  this  Herb,  and  when  it  is  come  to  a 
due  Height,  they  cut  and  manage  it  like 
Hay. 

When  it  is  dry’d,  the  Spaniards  make  large 
Holes  or  Pits  in  the  Ground,  in  the  Nature 
of  a  Lime-Kiln  ;  after  which,  they  throw 
therein  a  Bundle  of  the  faid  dry’d  Herb,  to 
which  they  have  put  Fire  ;  and  when  they 
have  caft  that  in,  they  throw  in  another  Bundle 
upon  that  ;  and  when  it  is  well  lighted,  they 
fill  it  full  of  the  dry’d  Herb  ;  and  when  they 
have  fill’d  it,  they  ftop  it  up,  and  leave  it 
all  together  for  fome  time,  that  it  may  not 
only  be  reduc’d  the  better  to  Alhes,  but  like- 
wife  incorporate,  and  be  capable  to  form  in¬ 
to  a  Stone  or  Cake,  in  which  Form  it  is  now 
brought  to  Market  ;  and  when  they  have 
open’d  the  Pit,  they  find  the  faid  Herb  burnt 
into  a  hard  Stone ,  which  they  are  oblig’d 
to  break  and  raife  up  juft  as  they  do  Stone 
out  ot  the  Quarry. 

We  fell  at  Paris  four  Sorts  of  Pot-A[hes  ; 
the  firft  and  moft  valuable  of  which,  are  thofe 
of  Alicant,  which,  when  they  are  right,  ought 
to  be  dry  and  clean,  of  a  bluifh  grey  without 
and  within,  having  little  Holes  made  like 
a  Patridge’s  Eye,  and  when  fpit  upon  and 
held  to  the  Nofe,  have  no  offenfive  Smell  ; 
and  beware  the  Stones  be  not  enclos’d  with  a 
greenifh  Cruft,  or  full  of  Pebbles,  for  the 
firft  will  ftain  and  fpoc  your  Linneri,  and  the 
fécond,  by  encreafing  the  Weight,  will  en¬ 
hance  tl*î  Price,  befides  fpotting  the  Linnen, 
according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Stones  that 
are  found  within  :  Likewife  take  heed  that' 
the  Bales  be  not  open’d,  and  the  Commodity 
that  was  good,  exchang’d  for  that  which  is  - 
nought.  This  is  very  much  us’d  by  the 
Glafs-makers,  to  make  the  beft  Giafs,  and 
the  Soap-boilers  likewife  ufe  it  confiderably 
in  the  making  of  white  and  marbled  Soap  ; 
but  the  greateft  Parc  of  that  which  comes  > 
from  Spain,  is  confum’d  in  Paris,  and  the 
neighbouring  Villages,  by  the  Scourers  or 
Whiceners,  who  ufe  it  to  v/hicen.  their  Linnen. 

They 
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They  make  this  Sale,  which  the  French  call 
Soude^  by  the  Afllftance  of  common  Water,  a 
white  Salt  call’d  Salt  of  K^ali  or  Alkali^  which 
is  as  much  as  to  fay  Sonde  Sahy  becaufe  Al 
is  Arabian  Word  that  lignifies  Salty  and 
Kialiy  Sonde,  Thus  there  are  feveral  Sales  of 
Herbs,  call’d  Alk^ili  Saks,  as*  Wormwood, 
Centaury,  and  the  like.  Ther^  are  thofe 
who  pretend  that  the  true  Alkali  Salt  is  the 
Glafs  Sale,  but  they  deceive  themfelVes,  as 
they  may  be  fatisfy’d  in  the  Chapter  con¬ 
cerning  the  Glafs  Salt. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  that  of  Cartagena^ 
which  only  differs  from  that  of  Alicanty  in 
not  being  fo  good  ;  neither  is  it  of  the  bluifh 
Call,  but  more  crufted,  and  the  Bales  are 
much  larger.  The  third  Sort  of  Pot-Afiies, 
is  that  nam’d  the  Bourdcy  which  is  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  refus’d,  as  being  fo  bad,  that  it  is  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  deceive  thofe  that  buy  it  : 
This  is  ufually  moift,  of  a  blackifh  green  Co¬ 
lour,  and  very  fetid.  The  fourth  Sort  is  that 
of  Cherbourg  y  which  is  made  of  an  Herb 
found  along  the  Sea-Coafts  of  Normandy  : 
This  is  likewife  of  a  very  ill  Property,  being 
extreamly  humid,  of  the  fame  Colour  and 
Smell  with  the  laft  Sort,  and  altogether  fill’d 
with  Stones.  Thefe  two  Sorts  are  good  for 
nothing  but  to  impofe  upon  the  unwary  Buy¬ 
er,  and  cheat  the  poor  Whiteners. 

2 1.  Of  Sandiver^  or  Glafs  Salt. 

'^HE  Glafs  Salty  which  the  Workmen  call 
Sandivery  or  the  Scum  of  the  Glafs,  is  a 
fat  Drofs  that  floats  upon  the  Glafs  Mettle  whew 
it  is  in  Fufion  :  And  this  Froth  comes  from 
nothing  but  the  Pot-Alhes,  which  they  ufe  in 
making  their  Glafs  ;  for  the  JFiints  that  they 
make  ufe  of,  will  afford  no  fuch  Sci»-n. 

Take  fuch  Sandiver  as  is  in  very  large  Pie¬ 
ces,  white  without  and  within,  heavy,  and  the 
likeft  Marble  Uiat  can  be  ;  and  throw  away 
fuch  as  is  fat,  blackiOt,  and  moift.  It  is  very 
much  us’d  by  thofe  that  make  your  white 
Eart'hêtvWare,  bccaufe  it  affifts  the  Sand  in 
its  ‘  Vitrification,  It  is  very  odd  that  this 
fliculd  be  of  no  Ufe  to  the  Glafs-makers,  and 
the  Fan  hen- Ware  Workers  wou’d  be  at  a 
Lofs  without  it. 

Ic  is  to  be  had  in  all  Places  wherever 
Glafs  is  made,  being  a  Sort  of  a  fuperabun- 


danc  Salt,  thrown  forth  from  the  Metal  while 
melting  in  the  Furnace,  and,  by  the  Glafs- 
Men  taken  off,  as  the  Recrement  of  their 
Alaterials,  with  a  Ladle.  Ic  is  a  vçry  white 
Sale,  and  inclining  neareft  to  a  nitrous  Tafte, 
eafily  diffolving  in  the  Air,  or  any  moift 
Place  ;  for  as  Glafs  is  made  of  Sand  and 
Pot-Afhes,  the  latter  being  put  in  to  make 
the  former  melt  into  Metal,  lot  this  Sandiver 
is  the  Superabundancy  of  that  Salt,  more 
.than  is  reqaifice  to  go  into  the  Body  of  the 
Glafs,  which  being  in  a  'Fufion,  fends  up  to 
the  Top  whatever  is  more  than  requifite  for 
that  Purpofe,  This  muft  be  feum’d  ofl',  or 
elfe  ’twill  make  the  Glafs  unfit  for  working,, 
very  brittle,  and  no  ways  pliable. 

"The  beft  Metal  will  yield,  in  a  Pot  of  Two 
Hundred  Weight,  near  a  Quarter  or  Half  a 
Hundred  of  Sandiver,  The  weaker  the  Sale 
or  Afhes  are,  the  greater  is  the  Quantity 
of  Sandiver;  they  yield  fome  four  or  five 
Parts  more  than  others  do,  for  green  Glaffcs. 
When  the  Afhes  are  bad,  they  are  forc’d  to 
fill  the  Pot  four  or  five  times  with  more  frefh 
Afhes,  by  reafon  of  the  Quantity  of  Sandiver 
that  is  in  them,  before  the  Pot  will  be  fill’d 
with  Metal.  Whilft  any  of  ic  is  in  the  Pot 
unfeumm’d  off,  they  dare  not  caft  in  any 
cold  Water  to  hinder  the  boiling,  for  if  they 
fhou’d,  the  Furnace  and  the  Pots  would  be 
blown  up  together. 

This  Sandiver  ferves  to  make  Metals  run  ; 
and  a  little  thereof  put  into  Antimony  and 
Salt^PetrCy  for  making  Crocus  Motaliorumy  en- 
creafeth  the  Quantity  of  the  CrocuSy  and  it 
will  therewith  feparace  the  better  from  the 
Scoria, 

’Tis  fold  in  Fra?tcey  and  there  us’d  to  pow¬ 
der  their  Meat,  and  alfo  to  eat  inftead  of 
common  Salt  :  Diffolv’d  in  Water,  and  pour’d 
upon  Garden-,Walks,  it  deftroys  borh  Weeds 
and  Vermin.  The  more  nitrous  and  foflile 
the  Saks  are,  the  more  Unefluoficy  they  have, 
and  the  more  they  run  into  Sandivery  to 
which  Nicrc  comes  fomewhat  near  in  Co¬ 
lour,  Tafte,  and  Fatnefs. 

Ic  is  faid  wonderfully  to  dry  and  heal 
Scabs  and  Manginefs,  the  difeas’d  Parc  be¬ 
ing  bathed  in  Water  in  which  ic  is'diffolv’d, 
Parkyinfon  fays  that  Sandiver  works  much  the 
fame  Effedt  with  the  Afhes  of  iÇaliy  or  Pot- 
Afhes  ;  and  is  us’d  often,  being  ground  fine, 
either  to  be  blown  into  Horfes  Eyes,  or,  being 

diffolv’d 
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diflblved,  fquirted  into  them  with  a  Syringe, 
to  take  away  any  Skin,  Film,  Cloud  or 
Pearl,  growing  on  the  Sight.  îr  is  alfo  ufed 
to  dry  up  running  Sores  and  Scabs,  Tetters, 
Ring-worms,  and  fuch  like  Vices  of  the 
Skin. 

22.  Of  CriftalHne  Glafsj  and  many  other 
Sorts,  with  the  'various  Ways  of  Co¬ 
louring  them.  See.  from  Pometj  Le- 
mery^  and  feveral  other  Authors, 

% 

^  LASS  is  a  Compofition,  or  Mixture  of 
^  Alhes,  or  fome  Alkalifate  Salt,  with 
Sand  ,  Cryftal,  Flints ,  Pebbles  ,  or  other 
Stones,  and  melted  together  into  one  Body, 
by  the  Force  of  Fire.  The  firft  Ingredient 
going  into  the  Compofition  of  Glafs,  is  Pot- 
Afhes,  call’d  by  the  French^  Soude  [{oijuet- 
te;  and  by  the  Italians^  Polverina,  BarilHay 
^c.  there  is  little  or  no  Difference  in  them, 
but  as  to  the  feveral  Places  they  are  brought 
from,  for  the  beft  Alhes  make  the  Salt,  and  the 
cleareft  and  fineft  Glafs.  Pot-Alhes,  made 
of  Kali,  which  comes  from  the  Levant^ 
make  a  far  whiter  Salt  than  Barillia,  and  by 
Gonfequence  a  more  perfect  and  beautiful 
Gryftai. 

Some  ufe  Brafs  Boilers  in  making  this 
Salt,  which  may  do  where  green  or  blue 
Colours  are  to  be  made  ;  for  this  ftrong  Lye 
will  fret  off  fome  Parc  of  the  Metal  or  Verde- 
grife, which  will  damage  a  Cryftalline  Glafs: 
In  this  Cafe  therefore,  the  better  Way  is  to 
have  the  Copper,  or  Veffel  doubly  lined  with. 
Tin,  becaufe  that  emits  no  Tindfure  :  Alfo, 
in  Making  the  aforefaid  Salt,  you  mull  Tnix 
a  Quantity,  more  or  lefs ,  of  Tartar  cal¬ 
cin’d  to  Whitenefs,  with  your  Pot-Allies,  be¬ 
caufe  it  makes  not  only  more,  and  a  w'hiter' 
Sadr,  and  more  beautiful  Cryftal,  but  like- 
wife  opens  the  Body  of  the  Pot-AHies,  caiifes 
a  fpeedier  Diffolution,  and  a  better  Extra- 
tftbn  of  the  Salt,  juft  as  Alum  os  Vitriol 
opens  the  Body  of  Salt-Petcr,  in  making 
fortis,  or  Spirit  of  Niter,  vvhich  oiherwife 
without  fuch  Addition  vvoudnot  rife. 

The  fecc^ndii;igredient  rha.t  enters  the  Com- 
polition  of  Glafs^is  Glafs  Stoiid,  TaiTo,  or 

what  gives  Body  Conllften- 
oy  ■ârnd^Ç'irmne.rs  jo  Glafs,  as  Iron  gives  to 
Faglijh  Vitriol,  Copperas,  and  Copper  to.< 


Hungarian,  Oant^ich  and  I{pman  Vitriol, 
which  otherwife  wou’d  run  into  Water,  in 
moift  Places  and  Seafons.  Glafs  Stone  is 
properly  all  or  moft  Sons  of  Scones,  which 
will  ftrike  Fire  with  a  Steel  ;  thefe  are  apt 
to  vitrifie,  and  make  Glafs  and  Cryftal 
withal  ;  thofe  which  will  not  ftrike  Fire 
with  a  Steel  will  never  vitrifie  ;  whereby  you 
may  partly  know  the  Stones  which  will,  and 
which  will  not,  be  tranfmuted  into  a  glaffy 
Body. 

The  third  Place  is  given  thofe  Scones  which 
are  white,  but  not  tranfparent,  of  which 
Kind  is  Tarfo^  which  is  a  Sore  of  hard,  white 
Marble  found  in  Tufeany^  at  jP/A,  Seraves^a, 
Carara,  the  River  Arnus^  above  and  below 
Florence^  and  in  many  other  Places  of  the 
World  ;  that  is  the  Beft  which  is  without 
blackifh  or  yellowifh  Veins  in  it  like  Ruft. 
The  Next  is  a  Kind  of  Pebble,  in  Ap¬ 
pearance  like  whte  Marble,  fomething  tranf- 
parent,  and  hard  as  a  Flint,  which  being 
ftruck  gives  Fire,  and  turns  not  into  Lime  : 
This,  when  firft  put  into  the  Fire,  becomes 
white  and  lofes  its  Tranfparency,  and  after¬ 
wards  it  turns  to  Glafs. 

Where  fit  Scones  cannot  be  had  Sand  is 
made  ufe  of  ;  and  as  fome  think,  and  afiirm, 
with  good  Reafon,  was  the  firft  Material 
made  ufe  of  in  making  Glafs  ;  it  muft  be 
fmall,  white,  and  very  clean,  and  well 
wafhed,  before  it  be  us’d,  which  is  all  the 
Preparation  of  it.  This  is  ufually  met  withal 
upon  the  Mouths  and  Banks  of  Rivers,  and 
in  many  Places  upon  the  Sea  Shore,  and 
fomecimes  upon  Inland  Sand-Hills.  White 
Cryftal  Glafs  requires  a  fine,  clear,  tranfpa- 
renc  Sand,  but  green  Glaffes  a  more  courfe 
and  brown. 

The  laft  Ingredient  is  Manganefe^  or 
nefia^  fo  called  from  its  Liken^fs  in  Colour, 
Weight  and  Subftance  to  the  Load-Sionc, 
and  is  accounted  one.  of  the  Kinds  thereof, 
which  is  found  in  Germany^  Italy,  Piedmont, 
bur  of  late  Years,  in  England,  among 
the  Lead  Mines,  and  where  ever  the  Miners 
find  it,  they  certainly  conclude  that  Lead-  Oar 
lies  under  it.  The  Potters  fpend  great  Quan-' 
titles  of  it,  this  being  the- only ^  Material 
wherewith  they  colour  their  Black,  ns  they 
do  Bice,  with  Zaff-r  ;  that  is  beft  which  has 
no  glittering  Sparkles  in  it,  and  is  of  a  blac* 
kilh.Colour,  but  being,  powder’d  of  a  dark 

Lead 
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Lead  Colour  :  'Tis  a  Stone  very  hard  and 
ponderous,  and  the  deeper  its  Colour  is,  the 
deeper  it  colours  the  Metal  in  the  Furnace, 
and  is  to  be  put  into  the  melting  Pot,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Frin,  This  is  the  moft  Uni- 
verfal  Material  ufed  in  making  of  Glafs  ; 
and  is  that  which  only  purges  off  the  green- 
ith,  bluilh  Colour  which  is  in  all  Glafs,  and 
makes  it  not  only  clear  and  diaphanous,  but 
alfo  makes  it  dark, black, red, purple,  according 
to  the  Proportion  which  is  added.  The  Man- 
ganefe  of  Piedmont^  and  that  of  England^ 
which  are  the  Belt  of  all  others,  make  a  ve¬ 
ry  fair  Murray,  and  at  laft  leave  the  Glafs 
white,  and  take  away  from  it  the  Greennefs 
.  and  Bluenefs  j  the  Reafon  of  which  Opera¬ 
tion  feems  to  be  a  Change  in  the  Figure,  and 
more  Minute  Parts  of  the  Metal  ;  for  the  Fire 
making  the  Manganefe  run,  mixes  it  with 
the  fmalleft  Atoms  of  the  Metal  throughout  ; 
which  by  Boiling,  and  various  Agitations 
and  Revolutions  of  them,  form  thofe  Re- 
fledfions  of  Light,  which  we  call  White, 
Clear,  or  Diaphanous. 

As  much  Manganefe  prepar’d  muft  be  ufed 
in  common  white  Glafs,  as  in  that  made  of 
Flint,  or  Cryftal  ;  the  Quantity  of  the 
Manganefe  is  uncertain,  and  is  only  known 
by  Pradlice  and  long  Tryal,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  poficively  determin’d,  either  by 
Weight  or  Meafure,  but  muft  be  wholly  left 
to  the  Eye,  Judgment,  Tryal  and  Experience 
of  the  Artift.  In  putting  of  it  in,  you  are 
to  try  whether  it  has  enough  of  Manganefe,  or 
no  ;  if  it  be  greenilh,  give  it  more  Manga- 
nife,  with  Difcretion,  and  put  it  in  by  little 
and  little  ;  for  otherwife,  inftead  of  a  clear, 
white,  diaphanous  Colour,  which  in  juft 
Proportion  it  always  gives  ;  if  too  much  be 
added,  it  will  make  a  Murray,  Purple,  or 
Black,  and  take  away  the  Splendor  of  the 
Metal,  which  otherwife  wou’d  be  clear  and 
fhining  ;  for  it  is  the  Property  of  Manga¬ 
nefe,  to  rake  away  the  Foulnefs  and  Greafi- 
nefs  which  Cryftal  has,  and  to  make  it  re- 
fplendent,  white  and  clear. 

A  fourth  Ingredient  alfo,  has  of  late  been 
added  to  the  Compoficion  of  Glafs,  which 
is  Sale  of  Tartar  :  If  the  Proportion  of 
twelve  Pound  of  pure  Sal:  of  Tartar  be  ad¬ 
ded  to  an  hundred  Weight  of  Fritt,  it  makes 
it,  without  any  Comparifon,  much  fairer 
a.nd  pliable  to  work  them  Ordinary.  This 


Salt  of  Tartar  muft  be  very  pure,  and  put  in 
when  the  Fritt  is  made,  and  then  be 
mix’d  with  the  Glafs  Stone,  Tarfo  or  Sand, 
together  with  the  Polverine,  Eochettay  or  Pot- 
Afhes  lifted  and  made  fine,  whereof  the  Fritt 
is  to  be  made.  Hitherto  of  the  Materials,  but 
to  defeend  to  the  Inftruments,  and  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  working  in  the  Glafs,  wou’d  be  be¬ 
yond  the  Scope  and  Intention  of  this  Per¬ 
formance,  therefore  I  lhall  proceed  to  fhew 
you  how  to  turn  your  Materials  into  Fritt, 
of  which  Glafs  is  made  and  falhioned. 

Fritt  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  Calcination  of 
thofe  Materials  which  make  Glafs  ;  and  tho* 
they  may  be  melted,  and  make  Glafs  .with¬ 
out  Calcination,  yet  this  wou’d  require 
Length  of  Time,  and  occafion  much  Weari- 
nefs,  and  therefore  this  Calcination  was  in¬ 
vented  to  calcine  the  Fritt  in  the  Calcar  ; 
which  when  it  is  calcin’d,  and  the  Proportion 
of  the  Materials,  is  adjufted  to  the  Good- 
nefs  of  the  Pot-  Allies  ;  it  prefently  melts  in 
the  Pot,  and  admirably  clarifies.  Fritt  feems 
to  be  deriv’d  from  frittare^  to  fry  ;  iince,  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  Salt  or  Allies 
mix’d  with  Sand,  or  Stone,  in  fine  Powder, 
and  fo  fry’d,  or  bak’d  together  ;  the  Englijh 
call  the  whole  Quantity,  bak’d  at  a  Time 
in  the  Calcar^  a  Batch:  Then  it  runs  into  little 
Lumps,  like  Fritters,  call’d  often  in  Italian 
Fritelle,  or  little  Fritts. 

It  is  of  three  Sorts  ;  Firft,  Green^Gfafs 
Fritt,  made  of  common  Alhes,  without  any 
Preparation  of  them,  other  than  Beating 
them  to  Powder,  and  a  hard  Sand  fetch’d 
from  H^oolvpich  in  Kjnt.  Secondly,  Ordinary 
white  Fritt,  made  of  Alhes  of  Polverine,  or 
Barillia,  without  extraefting  the  Salt  from 
them,  which  makes  common  white  Glafs. 
Thirdly,  Cryftal  Fritt,  made  with  Polverine, 
or  Pot-Alhes,  and  Salt  of  Tartar .  with 
white  Cryftalline  Sand,  Cryftal,  Pebbles 
or  Flints.  The  Materials  muft  be  finely 
powder’d,  wallied,  fearfed,  and  then  incoi- 
porated  well  together,  which  put  into  the 
Calcar,  will  exaâly  mix  in  the  fmalleft  Par¬ 
ticles,  and  minuteft  Atoms  ;  for  otherwife 
the  Salt  and  Sand  will,  in  the  melting  Pot, 
ealily  feparate  one  from  another,  which  they 
are  apt  enough  to  do  were  they  not  hir’d 
with  the  Rake. 

To  make  the  fécond  Kind,  or  common 
white  Sort  of  Fritt  for  the  white  Glafs  ; 

fearfe 
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fearfe  the  pure  Pot-Alhes,  and  what  will  not  go 
thorow  beat  and  fearfe  again  ;  beat  alfo  fine¬ 
ly,  and  fearfe  your  Tarfo,  Cryjial^  ^c.  Take  of 
the  Adies,  ^c,  one  hundred  Weight,  of  the 
Stone  from  eighty  to  ninety  ;  pure  white 
Cryftalline  Sand,  walk’d  and  freed  from  all 
its  Filth,  fix  Pounds  ;  mix  all  together,  then 
put  them  into  the  Calcary  or  calcining  Fur¬ 
nace  when  it  is  hot  ;  at  firft  mix  and  fpread 
them  well  in  the  Calcar  y  with  a  Rake,  that 
they  may  be  well  calcin’d,  and  continue  this 
till  they  begin  to  run  into  Lumps,  the  Fritt 
will  be  perfedily  wrought  in  five  or  fix 
Hours,  being  ftirr’d  all  the  Time,  and  a 
fufiicient  Fire  continued  ;  when  you  wou’d 
fee  whether  it  be  enough  or  no,  take  a  little 
of  it  out,  if  it  be  white,  yellowilh  and  light, 
*tis  enough  :  The  Calcining  it  more  than  five 
or  fix  Hours  is  not  amifs  ;  for  by  how  much 
the  more  it  is  calcin’d,  by  fo  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  is,  and  the  fooner  it  melts  in  the  Pot  ; 
and  by  Handing  a  little  longer  in  the  Calcary 
it  loofes  the  Yellownefs  and  Foulnefs,  which 
it  wou’d  communicate  to  the  Glafs,  and  be¬ 
comes  more  clear  and  purified. 

It  is  here  to  be  noted,  that  in  f^/y,  and 
other  Places,  when  they  take  the  Fritt  out  of 
the  Calcary  they  throw  upon  it  a  good  Qiian- 
tity  of  cold  Water  while  it  is  hot,  then  fet 
it  in  a  Cellar,  from  whence  a  Lye  will  drop, 
which  may  be  ftrengthen’d  with  calcin’d  Tar¬ 
tar  to  be  kept  for  Ufe,  with  which  they  now 
and  then  water  the  Fritt,  which  being  heap’d 
up  together  in  a  moift  Place,  the  Space  of 
two  or  three  Months,  or  more  ;  the  faid 
Fritt  grows  into  a  Mafs,  like  a  Stone,  and  is 
to  be  broken  with  Mattocks  ;  this,  when  it 
is  put  into  the  Pot,  foon  melts  and  makes 
Glafs  as  white  as  Chryftal  ;  for  this  Lye 
is  thought  to  leave,  upon  the  Fritt,  its  Salt, 
which  produceth  this  Whitenefs,  and  makes 
it  eafier  to  melt,  and  more  Cryftalline,  as 
aforefaid. 

To  make  Cryftal  Fritt,  commonly  call’d 
Bollito  ;  Take  of  the  beft,  clear  Pebbles, 
Cryftal,  white  Marble,  Tarfo,  or  Flint, 
ground  fmall  in  a  Mill,  and  fearsM  as  fine  as 
Flower,  two  hundred  Pounds  ;  of  pure  Salt 
of  Polverine,  or  Pot-Alhes,  lifted  alfo,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  Pounds  ;  put  them  into 
the  Calcar  when  it  is  well  heated  ;  for  fiiou’d 
the  Calcar  be  cold,  the  Fritt  wou’d  never  be 
made  :  At  firft,  for  an  Hour,  make  a  tempe¬ 


rate  Fire,  and  always  mix  the  Fritt  with  ch<-' 
Rake,  that  it  may  be  well  incorporated  and 
calcin’d  ;  then  increafe  the  Fire,  always 
mixing  the  Fritt  well  with  the  Rake,  for  it 
is  a  Thing  of  great  Importance,  which  you 
muft  continually  do  for  five  Hours,  continu¬ 
ing  a  ftrong  Fire  ;  then  take  the  Fritt  out  of 
the  Calcar,  being  perfedfed,  and  put  it  in  a 
dry  Place,  on  a  Floor,  and  cover  it  well 
with  a  Cloth,  that  no  Filth,  or  Duft,  may 
fall  upon  it  ;  and  you  muft  take  care  of  this, 
if  you  wou'd  have  good  Cryftal.  The  Fmr, 
thus  made,  will  be  white  as  the  pureft  Snow. 
If  the  Tarfo  be  lean,  you  may  add  to  the 
Quantity  ten  Pounds,  or  more,  of  the  afore¬ 
faid  Salt  ;  but  this  is  to  be  done  after  making 
Tryal  ;  you  ought  always  to  make  Tryal  of 
the  firft  Fritt,  by  putting  it  into  a  Crucible, 
and  fetting  it  into  the  Furnace,  if  it  grow 
clear  fuddenly,  you  will  know  whether  it 
be  well  prepared  or  not,  whether  it  be  foft 
or  hard,  and  whether  any  more  Salt  is  to  be 
added  to  it ,  or  to  be  diminiflied.  This 
Chryftal  Fritt  muft  be  kept  in  a  dry  Place 
where  no  Moifture  is  {  for  by  Moifture  it 
will  fuffer  Damage,  grow  moift,  and  run  to 
Water,  and  the  other  Ingredient  remain  a- 
lone,  which  of  it  felf  will  never  vitrifie  : 
This  is  not  to  be  water’d  as  the  Former,  but 
may  lye  three  or  four  Months  ;  after  which 
it  will  be  much  better  to  put  into  Pots,  and 
fooner  grows  clear. 

Green  Glafs  Fritt,  of  which  we  have  yet 
faid  nothing,  is  a  Compofition  made  of  grof- 
fer  Materials  ;  to  wit,  of  common  Alhes, 
without  any  Preparation  of  them,  or  elfe  of 
Gobbets  ground  to  a  fine  Powder,  and  a  hard 
Sand  ;  this  requires  ten  or  twelve  Hours 
baking,  more  orlefs,  according  to  the  Good- 
nefs  and  Softnefs,  or  Hard  nefs  of  the  Sand 
and  Afhes.  When  the  Fritt  is  put  into  the 
melting  Pots,  to  be  made  into  Glafs,  in  the 
Second,  or  Working  Furnace,  whether  it  be 
green  Glafs,  white  Glafs,  or  Chryftal  Fritt, 
it  is  to  be  melted,  and  kept  fo  long  in  Fufion 
till  it  is  purified  and  refin’d,  before  it  is 
wrought  :  It  purifies  it  felf  by  fending  up  a 
Scum  to  the  'Top  of  it,  which  is  a  fuper- 
abundant  Salt,  caft  forth  from  the  Metal, 
and  by  the  Work-men  is  call’d  Sandiver, 
and  is  to  be  taken  off  with  the  Scumming- 
Ladle,  as  the  Recrements  of  the  Materials. 
This  Sandiver  damages  the  Mettal,  and 
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makes  the  Glafs  obfcure  and  cloudy,  being 
always  very  foul,  and  therefore  is  continually 
to  be  fcumm’d  off,  and  taken  away,  as  long 
as  any  of  it  rifes. 

To  reduce  Glafs  again  into  its  firft  Princi¬ 
ples  ;  take  Glafs  in  Powder,  what  Quantity 
you  pleafe,  Pot-Afhes,  as  much  ;  mix  or 
melt  them  in  a  ftrong  Fire,  which  imme¬ 
diately  put  into  warm  Water,  fo  the  Glafs 
will  diffolve,  the  Salt  will  melt  and  mix 
with  the  Water,  and  the  Sand,  &c.  will  fall 
to  the  Bottom  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
the  Fufion  of  Glafs  is  not  the  laft  Fufion,  or 
beyond  any  Redudtion.  Helmont  faith,  if 
you  melt  Glafs  in  fine  Powder,  with  good 
Store  of  SandivsY^  and  fet  them  in  a  moift 
Place,  all  the  Glafs  will  foon  be  refolv’d  into 
Water,  whereunto,  if  you  add  as  much  A* 
qua  E^egïs  as  will  fuffice  to  faturate  the  Sandi- 
•ver,  you  fhall  find  the  Sand  prefently  fettle  to 
the  Bottom,  in  the  fame  Weight  in  which  it 
was  firft  put  in  ;  for  the  Salt  in  the  Glafs  is 
imbib’d,  and  taken  up  by  the  Sandher  and 
Aqua  and  fo  the  component  Parcs,  a- 

naliz’d  into  their  former  Principles. 

As  to  the  Way  of  making  Prince  Rupert's 
Glafs  Drops  :  They  are  made  of  green  Glafs, 
well  refin’d,  for  otherwife  they  will  not  fuc- 
ceed,  but  crack  and  break  prefently  after 
they  are  drop’d  into  Water  :  The  beft  Way 
of  making  them,  is  to  take  up  fome  of  the 
Metal  out  of  the  Pot,  upon  the  End  of  an 
Iron  Rod,  and  immediately  let  it  drop  into 
cold  Water,  and  lye  there  till  it  is  cold  ; 
where  obferve,  Firfl,  If  the  Metal  be  too 
hot  when  it  drops  into  Water,  the  Drop  will 
certainly  froft,  and  crackle  all  over,  and  fall 
into  Pieces  in  the  Water,  zdly,  Every  one 
of  them  that  cracks  not  in  the  Water,  but 
lies  in  it  till  it  is  quite  cold,  is  fure  to  be 
good.  33/7,  That  the  moft  expert  Arcifts 
know  not  the  juft  Meafure  of  Heat  requir’d, 
and  therefore  cannot  promife  before-hand 
that  the  Next  fhall  be  good,  for  many  of 
them  mifearry  in  the  Making,  and  oftentimes 
two,  or  three,  or  more,  prove  ill  for  one  that 
hits,  If  one  of  them  be  taken  out  of  the 

Water  whiift  it  is  red  hot  ;  the  fmall  Part  of 
the  Tail  or  Thread  it  hangs  by  ;  fo  much  of 
it  as  has  been  in  the  Water,  will,  upon 
breaking,  fall  into  Duft,  but  not  the  Body 
of  the  Drop,  tho’  its  Cavities  are  full  as 
large»  If  one  of  them  be  cooled  in 


the  Air,  or  on  the  Ground,  hanging  by 
the  Thread,  it  becomes,  in  all  Re- 
fpetft,  like  other  Glafs.  6thly^  The  Out- 
fide  of  the  Glafs  drops  that  are  cool’d  in 
Water,  is  clofe  and  (mooth,  like  other  Glafs, 
but  within  it  is  fpungy  and  full  of  Cavities 
or  little  Bubbles,  jthly.  The  Figure  of  it 
is  roundifh,  or  Oval  at  the  Bottom,  not  much 
unlike  a  Pear  or  Pearl,  wreath’d  from  the 
Beginning  of  the  Neck  as  it  grows  fmaller, 
and  terminating  in  a  long  Neck,  for  the  moft 
Part  bended  or  crooked,  ^thly.  If  a  Glafs 
Drop  be  let  fall  into  fcalding  hoc  Water,  it 
will  crack  and  break  in  the  Water,  either  be¬ 
fore  the  red  Heat  is  over,  or  foon  after. 
^Ihly,  If  it  be  taken  out  of  the  Water  before 
it  be  cold,  it  will  certainly  break,  lothly. 
If  they  be  drop’d  into  Vinegar,  or  Spirit  of 
Wine,  or  Water  in  which  Nitre,  or  Sal  Ar- 
moniac  have  been  diflblv’d,  or  Milk,  they 
never  mifs  to  froft,  crack,^  and  break  to 
Pieces,  ii  thly.  If  drop’d  in  Oil-Olive,  they 
do  not  fo  frequently  mifearry  as  in  cold  Wa¬ 
ter,  nor  have  fo  large  Blebs  or  Bubbles  in 
them,  but  fome  Part  of  the  Neck,  and  fmall 
Threads  break  like  common  Glafs  ;  and  if 
the  Neck  be  broken  near  the  Body,  and  the 
Body  held  clofe  in  the  Hand,  it  breaks  not  in¬ 
to  fmall  Parcs,  nor  with  fo  fmarc  a  Force  and 
Noife,  as  thofe  made  in  cold  Water,  iithly. 
If  you  break  off  the  Tip  of  the  Thread,  or 
Neck  of  one  of  thofe  made  in  Water,  the 
Whole  will  fly  immediately  into  very  minute 
Parts,  which  will  eaflly  crumble  into  courfe 
Duft.  A  Blow  with  a  fmall  Hammer, 

or  ocher  bard  Inftrumenc,  only  upon  the  Bo¬ 
dy  of  one  of  thofe  made  in  Water,  will 
not  break  it.  i  ^th.  One  of  them  broke  in- 
the  Hand,  under  Water,  ftrikes  the  Hand 
more  fmarcly,  and  with  a  brisker  Noife  than 
in  the  Air  ;  but  fatten’d  in  a  Ball  of  Cement,, 
half  an  Inch  in  Thicknefs,  upon  the  Break¬ 
ing  off  the  Thread,  or  Tip  of  it,  it  breaks 
the  Ball  in  Pieces  like  a  Grahado.  .  Laftly, 
Some  of  them  being  ground  upon  a  Tile, 
or  other  Stone,  break  when  the  Bottom  is  a 
little  flatted,  and  others  not  till  half  is  rub¬ 
bed,  or  ground  off. 

To  prepare  white  Glafs,  or  Cryftal  Clafs, 
Take  Fm/- of  ordinary  Pot-Afhes,  to  make  a. 
fair,  white,  common  Glafs  ^  but  Fritù  of 
the  beft,  whiteft  and  hardeft  Pot-Afhes,  in 
great  Lumps,  makes  the  Glafs,  which,  is^ 
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cüïd  Cry  ft  aHine  Glafs,  not  Cryftal  itfelf:  or  very  foul  ;  melt  it  and  take  off  the  Sandi- 
You  muft  put  as  much  Manganefe  in  one  Sort  ver  :  Being  well  and  perfectly  clarified,  take 
as  to  another,  caft  the  White  and  Cryftal-  of  this  Cryftal  twenty  Pounds  ;  Brafs  of  the 
like  Glafs,  into  Water,  that  you  may  have  firft,  third,  or  fixth  Preparation,  fix  Ounces  ; 
them  clear  in  Perfetftion.  You  may  make  gaffer  prepared,  one  Ounce  and  Half  ; 

'  them  without  this  Calling  into  Water  ;  yet  mix  thefe  two  Powders  well,  and  put  to  the 
it  is  neceflary,  if  you  woud  have  them  faid  Cryftal  at  three  Times  ;  at  Firft  it 
fairer  than  ordinary,  and  may  be  repeated,  makes  the  Metal  fwell  very  much,  there- 
if  you  wou  d  have  them  yet  more  refplen-  fore  mix  the  Glafs  with  the  long  Squares  ; 
dent,  and  then  you  may  work  them  into  what  then  let  it  fettle  that  the  Colour  may  be  in- 
VelTel  you  pleafe.  To  have  the  Glafs  yet  corporated  for  three  Hours,  then  mix  again, 
whiter,  calcine  them  that  they. may  purifie  with  the  long  Square,  and  take  a  Proof 
well,  and  have  but  few  Blifters;  and  alfo  thereof;  put  in  rather  too  little,  than  too 
add  to  a  hundred  Pounds  of  the  twelve  much  of  the  Colour,  for  then  it  may  be  eafi- 
Pounds  of  pure  Salt  of  Tartar,  which  muft  ly  heightened  ;  at  the  End  of  twenty-four 
be  put  in  when  the  Fritf  is  made,  and  fo  Hours,  after  it  has  bad  the  due  Colour,  it 
mix’d  with  Sand,  and  Poc-Alhes  lifted,  and  may  be  wrought,  mixing  it  firft  well  from 
then  make’FriV/  thereof,  as  before  ;  and  fo  the  Bottom  of  the  Pot,  that  the  Colour,  may 
will  tHe  Metal  be  fairer,  beyond  Compa-  be  equally  mix’d  and  fpread  through  all  the 
rifon.  Mettal,  and  united  with  it,  otherwife  it  fet¬ 

tles  to  the  Bottom,  and  the  Metal  at  Top 
Of  Colouring  Glafs.  becomes  clear.  At  Moran  they  take  half 

Cryftal  Frist,  and  half  Fot^Afto  Frits,  and 
To  calcine  Copper  or  Brafs  varioufly,  for  proceed  as  before,  whence  arifes  a  fair  Sea- 
various  Colours:  Firft ^  This  is  done  by  Fer^  Green,  but  the  Former  is  fairer. 
retto  of  Spain,  which  is  thin  Copper-Plates  For  a  Sky-Colour,  or  Sea-Green  :  Take 
laid  in  bits  upon  Sulphur  Stratum  fttper  Stra»  Fritt^  made  of  the  belt  Pot- Allies,  which 
turn,  cover’d,  luted,  and  calcin’d  for  two  purifie  from  its  Sandiver  ;  and  to  twenty 
Hours,  then  beaten  fmall  and  fears’d  :  Or,  Pounds  thereof  add  Brafs,  of  the  fourth  Pre- 
idly.  It  is  prepar’d  thus  with  Vitriol,  inftead  paration,  fix  Ounces,  and  put  it  in  at  three 
of  Sulphur.  3^^,  You  may  make  a  Calcina-  Times,  as  aforefaid.  Ac  the  End  of  two 
tion  of  Brafs,  with  Sulphur,  thus:  Take  Hours  re-mix  the  Metal,  and  make  a  Proof, 
thin  Plates  in  Bits,  which  lay  upon  Sulphur  being  well  colour’d,  leave  it  fo  for  twenty 
Stratum  fuper  Stratum,  which  calcine  for  four  Hours,  fo  will  you  have  an  excellent 
twenty-four  Hours,  then  powder  and  fearfe  ‘  Sky  Colour,  varied  with  other  Colours,  then 
it,  and  reverberate  again  for  twelve  Days  ;  work  it. 

grind,  Searfc,  and  keep  it  for  CJfe  to  colour  Another  Sea-Green  yet  more  excellent,  is 
Glafs  of  a  tranfparent  Red,  Yellow,  Chalce-  thus  made:  Tsikc  Caput  Mort uum  ot  the  Fi- 
dony.  ^(Ijly,  Calcine  Brafs  by  itfelf,  by  put-  trial  of  Venus,  made  without  Corrofives,  expofe 
ling  Bits  of  Brafs  Plates  into  a  Crucible,  and  it  to  the  Air  for  fome  Days,  and  draw  from 
luting  on  the  Top,  which  makes  Glafs  of  a  it,  without  any  Artifice,  a  pale,  green  Co- 
Sky-Colour  and  Sea-Green.  3fhly,  Calcine  lour,  which  being  ponder’d,  to  fix  Ounces 
Scales  of  Brafs  per  fe,  which  if  well  done  of  it  add  i^affer  prepar’d  one  Ounce  and 
will  be  red  :  Scales  of  Brafs  thrice  calcin’d.  Half  ;  Cryftal  Frits  purified,  as  before,  iwen- 
become  of  a  RufTet  Colour,  and  will  make  ty  Pounds,  work  as  in  the  firft  Green,  fo 
a  Sea-Green,  an  Emerald,  a  Turchois ,  will  you  have  the  moft  beautiful  Colour  of 
and  a  beautiful  Sky,  with  many  ocher  Co-  the  Three. 

lours.  To  make  .a  Gold  Yellow  in  Glafs,  or  a 

To  tinge  Glafs  of  a  Sea  Green  ;  take  Cry-  Kind  of  Amher  Colour:  Take  Cryftal  Frits 
ftalFritp,  put  it  in  a  Pot,  without  any  Man-  two  Pans,  pure  Pot-Aflies  Frite  one  Parr, 
ganefe  added  ;  for  tho’  this  makes  the  Me-  both  made  of  Tarfo,  which  is  much  better 
tal  clear  as  to  Cryftal,  yet  it  gives  a  Quali-  than  Sand,  but  if  of  natural  Cryftal  ic  is 
ly  in  the  Glafs  which  leaves  the  Colour  black,  yet  better  ;  mix  thefe  well  together,  of  which 
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take  twenty  Pounds  ;  of  Tartar  well  beaten, 
and  fearfed  fine ,  Manganefe  prepar’d,  of 
each  three  Ounces  ;  mix  thefe  Powders  well 
together  firft,  then  with  the  Fritts,  put  them 
in  the  Furnace,  and  let  them  ftand  four  Days 
on  an  ordinary  Fire,  becaufe  they  rife  much. 
When  the  Metal  is  purified  and  well  co¬ 
lour’d,  which  is  at  the  End  of  four  Days 
commonly,  it  will  be  very  fair  and  beautiful, 
and  is  then  to  be  wrought  intoVelTels,  &c. 
This  Colour  you  may  make  deeper  or  lighter, 
by  adding,  or  diminifiiing  the  Poxvders  or 
Fritts.  If  you  would  have  it  yet  fairer,  and 
more  beautiful,  you  muft  take  all  Cryftal 
Fritt  :  Moreover,  another  thing  is  to  b.e  ob- 
ferv’d,  you  muft  put  the  Powder,  at  feveral 
Times,  into  the  Fritt^  not  into  the  Metal,  for 
then  it  colours  not. 

To  make  a  black  Colour  in  Glafs  :  Take 
Pieces  of  broken  Glafs  of  many  Colours, 
grind  them  fmall,  and  put  to  them  Powder 
made  of  gaffer  prepar’d,  two  Parts  ;  Man- 
ganafe  prepar’d,  one  Part  ;  this  Glafs,  puri¬ 
fied,  will  be  a  moft  admirable  Black,  fliining 
like  Velvet,  and  will  ferve  for  Tables, 
Another  brighter  Black:  Take  Fritts  of  Cry¬ 
ftal  and  Pot-Aflies,  of  each  ten  Pounds; 
Calx  of  Lead  and  Tin  two  Pounds  ;  mix 
all  together,  fet  them  in  a  Pot  in  the  Furnace, 
well  heated  ;  and  when  the  Metal  is  pure, 
add  fix  Ounces  of  Powder  made  of  Steel, 
well  calcin’d;  Scales  of  Iron,  finely  pwder’d, 
of  each  equal  Parts  ;  let  them  boil  twelve 
Hours,  now  and  then  mixing  the  Metal, 
then  work  it.  Another  Black,  yet  clearer  : 
Take  of  the  belt  Fot-Ajh  Friit  twenty 
Pounds,  Manganefe  prepar’d,  one  Pound 
and  a  Quarter,  Tartar  in  fine  Powder,  fix 
Pounds  ;  mix  them,  and  put  them  into,  the 
Furnace  leifurely  ;  let  the  Metal  purifie, 
which  will  be  at  the  End  of  four  Days  ;  mix 
again  well,  then  call  it  into  fair  Water,  and 
it  will  be  a  Black  beyond  any  of  the  For¬ 
mer. 

To  make  a.fair  Milk-white,  csXTà  Lattimo  ; 
Take  Cryftal  Fritt ^  twenty  Pounds  ;  calcin’d 
Lead  and  Tin,  three  Pounds  and  a  Half  ; 
Manganefe  prepar’d,  one  Ounce  ;  mix  all  to¬ 
gether,  and  put  them  into  a  Pot  heated,  let 
them  ftand  twelve  Hours,  that  the  Materials 
may  be  melted,  and  at  the  End  of  eight 
Hours  you  may  work  it..  It  is  a  fair  White, 
aad  CQ  make  a  Peach  Colour  of  it,  add  a  fuf- 


ficient  Quantity  of  Manganefe  prepar’d,  and 
it  will  be  a  Peach  Colour,  but  you  muft 
work  it  in  time,  otherwife  it  will  fade  a- 
gain. 

To  make  a  deep  Red  ;  Take  Cryftal  Fritt^ 
twenty  Pounds  ;  Tin  calcin’d.,  two  Pounds  ; 
broken  Pieces  of  white  Glafs,  one  Poiind  ; 
Inix  thefe  well  together,  put  them  in  a  Pot 
to  run  and  purifie  them  ;  being  melted,  add 
leifurely,  one  Ounce  of  this  Mixture  ;  Steel 
calcin’d  and  ground.  Scales  of  Iron  finely 
ground,  of  each  alike  ;  mix  them  well  to¬ 
gether,  and  in  about  five  Hours  it  will  be 
perfedled  :  Too  much  of  the  Powder  makes 
the  Metal  black  and  opacous,  whereas  dt 
ought  to  be  tranfparent  ;  if  it  be  too  black 
or  deep,  put  in  of  the  fourth  Preparation  of 
Brafs,  about  an  Ounce,  and  mix  them  many 
times,  and  in  about  three  or  four  Repetitions 
it  will  become  as  red  as  Blood  :  Make  feve- 
Tryals,  and  when  you  find  it  right  and  good, 
work  it  fpeedily,  otherwife  it  will  lofe  its  Co¬ 
lour,  and  become  black  ;  you  muft  alfo 
leave  the  Mouth  of  the  Pot  open,  elle  the 
Colour  will  be  loft.  Let  it  not  ftand  above  ten 
Hours  in  the  Furnace,  and  fuffer  it  not  to 
cool,  if  poflible  :  If  you  find  the  Colour 
fades,  put  in  fome  of  the  Steel  and  Tfon 
fcale.  Powder  aforefaid,  and  it  will  reftore 
it  again  ;  ’tis  a  nice  Colour,  therefore  fpeedi- 
ly  to  be  wrought. 

For  a  tranfparent  Red  in  Glafs ,  like 
Blood  ;  Take  common  white  Glafs,.  twenty 
Pounds,  Glafs  of  Lead,  twelve  Pounds,  put 
them  into  a  Pot  glaz’d  with  white  Glafs  ; 
when  ihC'  GJafs  is  boil’d  and  refin’d,  add  Cop¬ 
per  calcin’d  to  Rednefs,  as  much  as  you 
pleafe  ;  let  them  incorporate  ,  mixing  well 
the  Glafs,  then  add  fo  much  Tartar  in 
Powder,  as- may  make  the  Glafs  Blood-red  : 
If  the  Colour  be  too  pale,  add  more  of  the 
calcin’d  Copper  and  Tartar,  till  the  Colour 
is  exatft.  Another  tranfparent  Red  ;  EHf- 
folve  Gold  in  Aqua  B^gis^  many  Times, 
pouring  the  Water  upon  it  five  or  fix  Times  ; 
then  put  this  Powder  of  Gold  in  earthen 
Pans,  to  calcine  in  the  Furnace,  till  it  be¬ 
comes  a  red  Fowder,  which  will  be  in  about 
forty  Days  ;  add  this  Powder  by  little,  in  fuf- 
ficient  Quantities,  to  fine  Cryftal  Glafs,  which 
has  been  often  caft  into  Water,  and  it  will 
give  the  tranfparent  Red  a  Ruby  Colour, 
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To  make  Glafs  of  Lead  :  Take  of  the 
Eeft  red  Lead  what  Quantity  you  pleafe,  fup- 
pofe  fifteen  Pounds  ;  Cryftal  Fritt,  or  com¬ 
mon  white  Fritr,  twelve  Pounds  ;  mix  them 
as  well  as  may  be,  and  put  them  into  a  Cru¬ 
cible  with  a  ftrong  Bottom,  which  put  into 
two  -other  Crucibles  of  like  Strength,  one 
within  another,  and  then  put  them  into  a 
Fire  of  Supprefllon  ;  -  the  Lead  will  pafs 
thorow  the  firft  and  fécond  Crucible,  and 
in.the  Third  you  will  find  the  Glafs  :  or 
thus  ;  Take  Minium^  fifttecn  Pounds,  Salt 
of  Pot-Afhes,  eight  Pounds,  Sand  the  fame 
Quantity  ;  mix  and  put  them  into  Crucibles 
as  before,  for  fear  of  breaking,  and  make  a 
Fire  of  SupprefTion,  fo  will  you  have  very 
good  Glafs  of  Lead.  To  work  the  faid  Glafs 
of  Lead  :  Before  you  take  it  upon  the  hol¬ 
low  Iron  Pipe,  let  it  be  a  little  rais’d  in  the 
Pot,  then  take  it  out,  and  let  it  cool  a  little, 
and  fo  work  it  on  the  Marble,  being  clean. 
Ac  firft  let  the  Marble  be  well  wetted  with 
cold  Water,  other  wife  the  Glafs  will  fcale  it, 
and  be  its  felf  alfo  difcolour’d,  incorporating 
the  Scales  into  it  felf,  and 'continually  wet 
the  Marble,  whilft  you  work  this  Glafs, 
otherwife  it  will  lofe  all  its  Fairnefs  and 
Beauty  ;  and  do  this  as  often  as  you  take  the 
Metal  out  of  the  Pot.  This  Kind  of  Glafs 
is  fo  tender  and  brittle,  that  if  it  be  not 
cooPd  a  little  in  the  Furnace,  before  it  is 
wrought  into  drinking  Glafles,  Cups,  or 
other  Veflels,  and  taken  a  little  at  a  Time, 
and  held  on-the  Irons,  and  the  Marble  con¬ 
tinually  wetted,  ’tis  impoflible  to  work  it. 

To  make  a  Gold  Yellow  in  Glafs,  of 
Lead  :  Take  Cry  fiai  Fritt^  calcin’d  Lead, 
or  Minium,  of  each  fixteen  Pounds  i  mix 
and  fearfe  them  well,  add  to  them  Brafs, 
thrice  calcin’d,  fix  Ounces  5  Crocus ^  Martis^ 
made  with  Vinegar,  forty  eight  Grains  j  put 
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them  well  mix’d  into  the  Furnace,  let  them 
ftand  twelve  Hours,  in  which  Time  it  will 
be  clear,  mix  them  and  make  a  Proof  ;  if  it 
be  greenifh,  add  a  little  more  Crocus  Martis, 
till  it  becomes  of  a  molt  fair  Gold  Colour. 

A  tranfparenc  Red  in  Glafs,  is  made  thus  : 
Take  impalpable  Powder  of  the  beft  Manga^ 
nefe^  refin’d  Nitre,  of  each  equal  Parts,  cal¬ 
cine  and  reverberate  twenty  four  Hours  ; 
then  wafli  away  the  Salt,  with  fair  warm 
Water,  and  dry  the  Powder,  which  will  be 
of  a  red  Colour  ;  add  to  it  its  equal  Weight 
of  Sal  Armoniack,  grind  them  together  on  a 
Porphyry,  with  Spirit  of  Vinegar  ;  then  in  a 
Retort,  with  a  large  Body,  and  long  Neck, 
fublime  in  Sand  for  twelve  Hours  ;  break  the 
Glafs,  and  take  what  is  fublim’d  to  the  Neck 
and  Body  of  the  Retort,  and  mix  it  with 
what  remains  at  Bottom,  adding  as  much 
frefti  Sal  Armoniack^z%  is  wanted  in  the  Weight 
of  the  firft  Sublimation  ;  grind  as  before  on 
a  Porphyry, with  Spirit  of  Vinegar,  and 
Sublime  alfo  in  the  lame  Manner  ;  repeat 
this  Work  fo  '  long,  till  the  Manganefe  re¬ 
mains  all  at  the- Bottom,  fufible. 

A  moft  excellent  Blue  to  colour  Glafs  : 
Difolve  Copper  in  Aqua  fortis,  made  with 
Nitre  and  Hungarian^  or  ^prnan  Vitriol^ 
which  fliarpens  the  Aqua  fortiSy  and  yields 
fome  Pàtticles  of  Copper  to  it,  then  precipi¬ 
tate  it  with  Spelter  or  Zink,  and  this  has 
fomeximes  been  done  with  the  Refiner’s 
double  Water  impregnated  .with  Copper; 
by  this  Means  you  (hall  have  a  moft  incompa¬ 
rable  Blue  for  Colouring  of  Glafs  :  There 
are  almoft  an  infinite  Variety  of  Ways  to 
colour  Glafs,  among  which  I  thought  tfaefe 
few  might  not  be  unacceptable,  to  give  the 
Curious  a  little  Infight  into  this  Arr,  which 
has  of  late  Years  receiv’d  fuch  vaft  Improve¬ 
ment*  . 
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Of  FLO  WERS. 
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I.  Of  Schœnanth,  Camera 

F  omet»  '  H  IS  Schœnantb  ts  the  Flower 

I  of  a  fmail  Plant,  or  more  ‘ 
properly  fpeaking,  a  fweet 
Rulh,  that  grows  plentifully  in  Arabia 
liXy  and  at  the  Foot  of  Mount  LibanuSy  from 
whence  it  is  brought  to  us  by  the  Way  of 
MarfeiÛes,  This  Plant  is  about  a  Foot  high, 
the  Root  being  knotty  and  very  little,  fur- 
niih’d  with  fmall,  hard,  long,  white  Fila¬ 
ments,  and  from  each  Root  comes  feveral 
hard  Stalks,  of  the  Size,  Figure  and  Colour 
of  a  Barley-Straw,  after  which  arife  little 
tufted.FIowersallon  the  Tops  of  the  Stalks, 
the  Bo'toms  of  which  are  of  a  Carnation  Co¬ 
lour  ;  fq  that  when  this  Rufh  is  in  Flower, 
it  is  a  very  fine  Plant  to  look  upon  ;  and  as 
this  Flower  is  agreeably  to  the  Eye,  fo  it  is 
to  thé  Palate,  having  a  warm,  biting,  and 
aromatick  Tafte. 

We  have  brought  from  Marfeil/es,  the 
Flower,  and  the  Rufh,  feparate  from  one 
another,  to  wit,  the  Rufh  in  little  Bundles, 
and  the  Flower  juft  in  the  Manner  as  it  is 
gather’d  ;  fometimes  clean  and  neat,  and 
other  fometimes  nafty  and  dirty  ;  which  is 
the  Reafon  why  fuch  Apothecaries,  as  are 
curious  in  their  Druggs,  clean  and  wipe  every 
Flower  with  a  Napkin,  which  is  a  trouble- 
fome  Piece  of  Work.  Chufefnch  as  are  the 
neweft,  and  approaching  neareft  the  fcarlet 
Colour  that  you  can  get  ;  and  tho’  they  are 
of  no  confiderable  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  they  are 


abfolutely  requird  for  the  Making  of  the 
Great  Treacle. 

Feenum  Camelonmy  Junctis  Odo^ 
ratus,  Schcenanthos^  S.chœnanth.  The  Lemery, 
fragrant  Rufh,  or  Camel’s  Hay,  is 
a  Kind  of  Reed  or  Grafs,  which  grows 
plentifully  in  Arabia  Felix,  at  the  Foot  of 
Mount  Libanusy  where  it  ferves  the  People 
for  Forage,  and  Litter  for  their  Camels: 
The  Stalk  is  about  a  Foot  high,  divided 
into  feveral  hard  Stems,  of  the  Size,  Fi¬ 
gure  and  Colour  of  a  Barley-Straw,  being 
much  fmaller  towards  the  Top  ;  the  Leaves 
are  about  half  a  Foot  long,  narrow,  rough, 
pointed,  of  a  Pale,  green  Colour  ;  the 
•Flowers  growing^ on  the  Tops,  rang’d  in 
double  Order,  fmall,  hairy,  of  a  red  Car¬ 
nation  Colour,  and  beautiful  to  the  Eye. 
The  Root  is  fmall,  hard,  dry,  knotty,  a- 
dorn’d  with  long,  white  Filaments  ;  all  the 
Plant,  and  particularly  the  Flower  is  of  a 
ftrong  Smell  and  biting  Tafte,  pungent  and 
very  aromatick,  being  prefer’d  to  all  the  Reft 
for  its  medicinal  Ufe,  to  which  Purpofe  it 
is  incifive,  attenuating,  deterfive,  refifts  Ma¬ 
lignity,  is  an  excellent  Vulnerary,  provokes 
Urine,  and  removes  Obftruétions, 

2.  Of  Provins  Rofes. 

'1*'  H  E  Rofes,  call’d  Provins  Ro-  > 

fes,  are  Flowers  of  a  deep  Pomet* 
Velvet  Red,  which  are  brought  from 
Provins,  a  little  Town,  about  eighteen 
Leagues  from  Paris»  Thefe  Rofes  come  in 
fuch  great  Quantities  frorn  that  Place,  that 

it 
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I  it  muft  be  allow’d  that  the  Ground  there  is 
'  abfolucely  moft  proper  for  their  Culture, 

:  and  peculiarly- adapted  to  the  Railing  thefe 
Kind  of  Rofes,  becaufe  in  Beauty  and  Good- 
,  nefs,  they  furpafs  all  that  come  from  other 
I  Parts  ;  and  that  which  contributes  to  their 
Excellency  is,  that  the  Inhabitants  thereabout 
i  are  perfedtly  skill’d  in  the  drying  of  them, 

1  which  makes  them  keep  conliderably  longer 
j  than  others,  and  preferves  both  their  Colour 
’  and  Smell  :  We  bring  now  from  Ÿrovins^ 
two  Sorts,  the  Larger  and  the  Smaller,  the 
Goodnefs  of  either  of  which  depends  on  their 
Colour,  Smell,  Equality,  or  Degree  of  Dry  nefs. 

Thofe  who  make  it  their  Bulinefs  to  deal 
in  Provms  Rofes,  prefer ve  them  in  fuch  dry 
Places,  that  no  Air  can  enter  in,  and  fo  clofe 
prefs’d  or  fqueez’d,  that  they  may  retain 
their  Beauty  a  Year,  or  eighteen  Months  ;  but 
about  that  Time  they  muft  take  Care  to  bring 
them  out,  leaft  they  lofe  their  Colour,  and 
Worms  breed  in  them  :  Some  put  them  in  old 
Iron,  to  hinder  the  Worms  from  deftroying 
them. 

Thefe  Provins  Rofes  are  what  are  moft 
efteem’d  of  any  Flowers  in  the  whole  World, 
becaufe  they  are  aftringent  and  cordial, 
ftrengthen  the  Nerves,  and  other  weak  Parts 
of  the  Body  ;  are  of  confiderable  Ufe  in 
Phylick,  and  enter  feveral  Compolitions  of 
Value  :  But  lince,  of  late  Years,  thefe  Pro^ 
vins  Rofes  were  dear,  feveral  Druggifts  and 
Apothecaries ,  contented  themfelves  with  the 
common  red  Rofes  that  are  cultivated  about 
Paris  and  other  Parrs,  lince  which  Time  there 
has  not  been  that  Confumpcicn  for  thefe 
Rofes  as  formerly  :  Neverthelefs,  thofe  who 
have  made  ufe  of  the  other  Sort,  have  found, 
that  they  are  not  equal  to  the  true  Provins 
Rofes,  either  in  Beauty  or  Virtue  ;  befides 
which,  they  will  not  keep  fo  long,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  their  Pains  to  prelerve  them. 

The  true  Provins  Rofes  are  fo  efteem’d  in 
the  Indies^  that  fometimes  they  will  fell  for 
more  than  their  Weight  in  Gold  ;  but  a  great 
Quantity  of  what  we  fell  from  thefe  Rofes,  is 
now  made  into  Liquid  and  dry  Conferves, 
and  fometimes  Syrups,  which  are  often  ujade 
in  other  Places,  with  other  Kind  of  Rofes  ; 
therefore  you  muft  take  Care  in  the  Choice 
©f  thefe  Things,  to  deal  with  honeft  People, 
for  fear  they  make  their  Conferves  and  Sy¬ 
rups,  when  old,  of  a  frefh,  lively  Red,  by 
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adding  Spiric  of  Vitriol,  or  other  Acids  to 
’em  :  The  liquid  Conferve  is  us’d  to 
ftrengthen  the  Stomach,  and  the  dry’d  to 
flop  Catarrhs,  Rheums,  and  alfo  againft 
Gripes  and  Belly-ach.  The  Syrup  has  the 
fame  Virtues  with  the  Conferves:  There  is 
likewife  a  Conferve  made  of  the  white 
Rofes,  but  it  is  of  little  Value.  We  make 
befides,  another  liquid  Conferve^  or  Honey  of 
Rofes,  which  is  made  with  the  frelh  Juice  of 
the  Provins  Rofe  and  Honey  boil’d  together. 

It  is  of  thefe  Rofes  we  make  the  beft  Rofe- 
Water  in  the  World,  but  that  depends  entire¬ 
ly  on  the  Honefty  of  the  Diftiller,  whether 
he  will  make  it  all  of  the  pure  Rofe,  or  by 
the  Addition  of  a  great  deal  of  Water  ;  and 
moft  commonly  it  is  made,  as  I  hinted  be¬ 
fore,  of  the  Rofe- Wood  :  The  Ufe  of  this 
Water  is  fo  well  known,  I  need  not  waft 
Time  to  relate  to  you  the  great  Confumption 
that  is  made,  both  by  the  Perfumers  and  the 
Apothecaries,  and  the  large  Quantities  daily 
us’d  by  private  Families,  upon  all  Occafions, 
efpecialiy  in  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  CJ’c*  Be- 
fides  the  Water,  there  is  a  fragrant  and  in¬ 
flammable  Spirit  made  of  Rofes,  which  is  ve¬ 
ry  proper  to  refrefh  and  exhilarate  the  Spirits, 
as  w^ell  as  to  ftrengthen  the  Stomach  ;  but 
the  Dearnefs  of  this  Spirit,  or  rather  effen^ 
tial  Oil,  and  the  Scarcenefs  thereof,  is  the 
Reafon  why  we  fell  but  very  fmall  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  it.  Some  Authors  fay,  that  the 
Rofes  which  remain  in  the  Alembick,  or 
Sti//,  after  Diftillation,  and  which  is  found 
like  a  Cake,  in  the  Bottom,  being  dry’d  in 
the  Sun,  is  chat  which  we  call  Role- Bread  ; 
but  a  Decoeftion  of  the  Buds  being  fo  much 
better,  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  further 
of  it  •  and  the  little  Ufe,  as  well  as  Virtue, 
there  can  be  in  the  Salt  made  from  the  Rofe, 
prevents  me  entirely  from  proceeding  any 
further  on  this  Head. 

in  French  and  Englifh^  a 
Rofe,  is  a  Flower  known  throw  Lcmery, 
the  World  ;  there  are  two  Kinds 
of  it,  one  cultivated,  and  the  other  wild: 
The  Rofe-Bulh  is  likewife  call’d  in  Latin 
Eofa  ;  it  is  a  Shurb  which  bears  hard,  woody 
Branches,  ufually  befec  with  ftrong,  (harp 
Thorns  ;  the  Leaves  are  oblong,  indented 
on  their  Sides,  rough  in  touching,  banging 
five  or  feven  on  the  lame  Stalk  :  The  Flo.we.'i- 
is  compos’d  of  feveral,  large,  beautiful,  fra- 
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grant  Leaves,  fupported  by  a  Cup  or  Bud, 
which  becomes  afterwards  an  oval  Fruit  of 
the  Figure  of  an  Olive, whofe  Bark  or  Covering 
is  a  little  flefliy  ;  it  enclofes,  or  contains  angu¬ 
lar,  hairy,  whitirti  Seeds  ;  the  Roots  are  long, 
hard  and  woody  ;  this  Shrub,  cultivated,  or 
uncultivated,  grows  in  the  Hedges. 

The  cultivated  Role  is  diftinguifli’d  into 
feveral  Kinds  ;  thofe  which  are  us’d  in  Phy- 
fick,  are  the  Pale,  or  Carnation-Rofes  ;  the 
Musk,  or  Damask-Rofes ,  the  common, 
white  and  red  Rofes  :  The  pale  Rofes,  call’d 
in  Latin,  I^p/k  pallid.^,  feu  Jf{pfe  incarnatce, 
are  fine  and  large,  of  a  pleafant  red,  or  flefii 
Colour,  very  fweet  to  the  Smell,  and  that 
fpread  their  Leaves  wide  ;  chufe  fuch  of  thefe 
as  are  the  moft  fingle,  and  leaft  furnifh’d  with 
Leaves,  becaufe  the  volatile  Parts  are  lefs  dif¬ 
fus’d,  and  their  Smell  and  Virtue  is  the 
greater  :  They  afford  a  great  deal  of  exalted 
Oil,  and  volatile,  effential  Salt  ;  are  purga¬ 
tive,  attenuate,  and  difcharge  a  Mucus  from 
the  Head,  purifie  the  Blood,  and  purge, 
chiefly,  the  bilious  and  ferons  Humours. 

The  Musk  Rofes,  call’d  in  Latin  P{pfe 
Mofchau  &  Damafcen^,  are  the  fmall,  fingle, 
white  Rofes,  which  blow  not  till  Autumn  ; 
they  have  a  Musk  Smell,  very  fweet  and  a- 
greeable  ;  the  Beft  and  moft  efficacious,  are 
thofe  that  grow  in  the  hot  Countries,  as  Lan^ 
guedoc  and  Provence  ;  they  yield  great  Plenty 
of  exalted  Oil,  and  volatile  Salt:  Three  or 
four  of  thefe  Musk  Rofes  being  bruis’d  in  a 
Conferved,  or  Infufion,  purge  briskly,  fo 
that  fometimes  they  bccafion  Blood  ;  thofe 
of  Paris  do  not  work  fo  ftrong,  but  are  more 
purgative  than  the  pale  Rofes. 

The  common,  white  Rofes,  call’d  I^ofe 
fathcc  Alke,  feu  Hpfcc  Alke  vulgar  es  majores, 
are  large,  white  and  fragrant,  a  little  laxa¬ 
tive  and  deterfive,  but  are  not  us’d  otherwife 
than  in  Diftillations  ;  they  contain  a  great 
deal  of  Phlegm,  exalted  Oil,  and  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  effential  Salt. 

The  red  Rofes,  call’d  in  Latin,  I{pfe 
hr<e,  feu  E{pf<e  Provinciales,  are  of  a  fine, 
deep,  red  Colour,  but  of  little  Smell  ;  they 
carry  them  in  Bud,  before  ever  they  blow, 
in  order  to  preferve  both  their  Colour  and 
Vertue,  which  are  deftroy’d  by  the  Air,  if 
they  are  entirely  expos’d  to  it  j  chufe  thofe 
that  have  the  faigheft  Colour  ^  thofe  that 


grow  about  Provins,  iare  the  fineft  and  moft 
valued. 

The  red  Rofes  are  us’d  for  Conferves,  and 
are  likewife  dried  in  great  Quantities  to  keep, 
becaufe  they  are  imploy’d  to  many  Purpofes, 
being  well  dried,  fo  as  to  preferve  their  deep, 
red  Colour,  as  well  as  the  Smell  they  had 
when  frefh  ;  they  are  aftingent,  deterfive, 
proper  to  ftrengthen  the  Stomach,  flop  Vo¬ 
miting,  Looihefs,  Homorrhages,  being  taken 
inwardly  :  Outwardly  they  are  us’d  for  Con- 
tufions,  Diflocations,  Sprains  of  the  Hands 
or  Feet,  for  Bruifes,  and  to  ftrengthen  the 
Nerves  and  Joynts  :  They  are  applied  in 
Fomentations,  Cerars,  Oyntments  and  Piai- 
fters.  You  ought  to  oblerve  to  gather  all 
your  Rofes  in  a  Morning^  before  the  Sun 
has  got  high,  for  then  the  effential  Parts  are, 
as  it  were,  concenter’d  by  the  Coolnefs  of 
the  Night;  otherwife,  when  the  Sun  has 
been  upon  them,  it  exhales  a  confiderable 
Part  from  them.  The  little  yellow  Bodies 
which  are  found  in  the  Middle  of  the  Rofe, 
we  call’d  Anther^e  ;  thefe  ftrengthen  the 
Gums,  and  are  us’d  in  Teeth- Powders. 
The  Wild,  or  Canker-Rofe,  call’d  Cinosba* 
ton,  I  ftiall  fpeak  of  in  its  proper  Place. 

5.  Of  Saffron. 

H  E  Saffron,  which  the  Latins 
call  Crocus,  becaufe  of  its  red-  Pomet, 
dilh  Colour,  is  the  Chive,  or  Thread, 
of  a  Flower  of  a  very  beautiful  Red  at  one 
End,  and  Yellow  at  the  Other,  which  is 
brought  from  feveral  Parts  of  France. 

That  which  bears  the  Saffron  is  an  Onion, 
or  bulbous  Root,  almoft  like  thofe  of  the 
great  Shalot,  except  that  they  are  a  little 
round,  and  of  a  Colour  fomething  redder, 
from  whence  arife  Stalks,  adorn’d  with 
long,  green,  narrow  Leaves,  at  the  End 
whereof  comes  a  deadilh,  blue  Flower,  in 
the  Middle  of  which  are  three  little  Threads, 
which  is  what  we  call  Saffron. 

The  beft  Saffron,  and  which  is  moft  valu¬ 
ed,  is  that  of  Boiftue  in  Gatinois,  where  it  is 
husbanded  with  great  Care,  being  almoft  all 
the  Riches  of  the  Country.  They  plant  the 
Onions,  or  Bulbs  of  Saffron,  in  Spring- 
Time,  in  Rows  like  the  Vines,  a  Foot  deep 

in 
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in  the  Earth  :  The  firft  Year  it  brings  nothing  fpoil  the  SaiFron  entirely,  thro’  their  îgno- 
but  the  Herb,  or  Leaves  which  remain  green  ranee,  which  makes  them  believe  that  the 
all  the  Winter  long,  ’till  the  Beginning  of  Saffron  will  not  keep  without  it  be  put  in 
Summer,  after  which  the  Leaves  fall  or  Oil.  The  Ancients  made  Paftilles  with  Saf- 
dye.  The  fécond  Year  it  returns  with  a  fron,  Myrrh,  Rofes,  Almonds,  Gum-Ara- 
gridelin  Flower,  in  the  Middle  of  which  bick  and  Wine  ;  formerly  they  were  brought 
there  are  three,  little,  reddifli  Threads,  from  Syria  and  us’d  for  fore  Eyes,  and  to  pro- 
which  is  the  Saffron  ;  when  it  is  ready  to  be  voke  Urine  :  This  Fafte,  or  Trochy,  was 
gathered,  which  is  in  September  and  O^ober^  call’d  Crocoma^may  and  by  us  PafiilleSy  or 
they  gather  it  before  the  Sun  rifes,  and  then  Saffron  Troches  ;  but  this  Remedy  is  little 
they  retire  with  what  they  have  got  ;  and  known,  and  of  lefs  Ufe  at  prefenc.  There 
after  it  is  clean’d  they  lay  it  upon  Hurdles,  is  a  Salt  and  Extrad:  made  from  Saffron,  but 
or  bake  Scones,  under  which  is  a  little  Fire  to  the  Dearnefs  of  ’em  is  the  Reafon  there  are 
dry  it  :  The  next  Day  they  return  to  gather  none  made, 
fuch  as  is  fprung  afrelh  fince  the  other  was 

got;  for  it  is  a  wonderful  Thing  that  thefe  e  n.  i  ^ 

Bulbs  recover  again  in  four  and  twenty  4*  P/ 

Hours,  and  continue  feveral  Days  to  be 

gather’d  and  dry’d,  ’till  the  Roots  will  yield  O  Aftard-Saffron  is  a  very  common  Plant, 
no  more.  ^  which  grows  about  two  Foot  high,  fur- 

There  grows  in  France  feveral  other  Sorts  nifh’d  with  Leaves  that  are  rough,  pointed 
of  Saffron^  as  that  of  Orange^  Toidoufey  An-  longifh,  green  and  fiafh’d  ;  at  the  End  of 
goulemCy  of  Menille  in  Normandy  ;  but  the  each  Branch  arifes  a  husky  Head,  of  the 
Laft  is  the  worft  of  All,  and  none  of  the  Bignefs  of  one’s  Thumb  End,  and  of  a  white 
other  Three  are  fo  fine  as  the  true  Gatinois,  Colour  ;  From  this  Head  come  feveral  red 
for  which  Reafon  it  is  prefer’d  before  all  the  and  yellow  Filaments,  or  Threads,  which  is 
Reft  :  and  to  have  the  Quality  or  Vertue  re-  what  we  call  Saffron,  Baftard-Saf- 

quired  in  it  the  Chives,  Threads  or  Hairs,  fron,  or  Flowers  of  Carthamum  :  But  as 

which  are  call’d  the  Saffron,  muft  be  of  a  they  cannot  propagate  this  at  Paris,  but  with 
beautiful  Colour,  long  and  large,  well  tufted,  great  Trouble,  we  have  it  brought  from  Al^ 
of  a  fine  Red,  good  Smell,  with  the  feweft  and  both  Sides  the  ^hine,  where  they 

yellow  Threads,  and  as  dry  as  is  pofflble.  cultivate  it  carefully.  It  grows  plentifully 
Saffron  is  much  us’d  in  Medicine,  being  in  Provence,  efpecially  on  the  Side  of  Selon, 
one  of  the  beft  Cordials  we  have  :  It  ferves  and  other  Places. 

for  feveral  Ufes,  becaule  of  its  yellow  Dye.  This  Saffron  is  in  great  Vogue  among  the 
The  Germans,  Dutch  and  En^liffo,  are  fuch  Feather-Sellers,  and  for  making  Spanijh  {{ed. 
Admirers  of  the  Gatlnois  Saffron,  that  they  but  without  any  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  which  is 
tranfport  great  Quantities  of  it  every  Year,  quite  the  Reverfe  of  the  Ocher  that  is  fo 

in  Times  of  Peace,  into  their  own  Coun-  ufeful  in  Medicine.  As  for  this  Saffron, 

tries.  [  Here  we  find  our  Author's  Love  for  his  which  yields  a  Grain  or  Seed,  the  Apotheca- 
own  Country,  or  Ignorance  of  the  Goodnefs  of  nes  ufe  it,  after  having  cleans’d  it  well  in  the 
'EngViùi  :iaffron,  which  is  preferable  to  any  other  Compofition  of  their  Tablets  of  Diacartha^ 
in  the  H^orid  befides,  has  led  him  into  a  palpa-  mum,  which  this  is  the  Bafis  of:  Upon  this 
hie  Miftak^.  ]  Account  they  bear  the  Name  :  Chufe  fuch 

As  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Saffron-Powder  Seed  as  is  heavy,  well  fed,  clean,  new  and 
fold,  fo  it  is  generally  a  Cheat  upon  honeft  dry  as  can  be  got,  and  fee  that  it  be  not 
People,  that  being  almoft  only  fold  in  Pow-  mix’d  with  Melon,  or  Gourd-Seed  ;  to  di- 
der  which  has  been  us’d  before-hand  by  the  ftinguifli  betwixt  which,  know  that  the  true 
Druggift,  or  Apothecary,  to  make  Tinéfures,  Carthamum  is  round  atone  End,  and  pointed 
Spirits,  or  the  Lke,  with.  We  have  Saffron  at  the  Ocher  ;  befides  that,  is  never  16 
brought  from  Spain  that  is  good  for  little  or  vvhice  as  the  Melon-Seed, 
nothing  ;  for  befides  the  Cheat  that  may  be 

mpos’d  upon  us  by  their  Practice,  they  Q  5.  Of 
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5*,  Of  Safranum,  or  the  hfs  Bafianh 
Saffron* 

'"j”'  HERE  is  another  B  aft  ard- Saffron  ] 
brought  from  the  Levant^  about  Alex¬ 
andria,  &c.  which  is  in  little  Threads,  or 
Chives,  cxtrcamly  fine  and  fmali,  curl’d  and 
reddilh. 

This  is  alfo  a  kind  of  Carthawum, 

which  differs  not  from  that  afore,  but  only  as 
it  is  much  lefs  :  We  chufe  this  Flower  of  the 
higheft  Colour,  and  fineft  Red,  and  likewife 
as  frefli  as  we  can  meet  with  :  The  Ufe  of 
it  is  for  the  Dyers  about  Lyons  and  Tours^ 
where  they  confume  the  greateft  Share  to 
make  their  Colours  fine,  as  the  btightSpani/h 
Carnation,  and  the  like. 

Crocus,  or  Crocus  Sativus,  accor- 
Lemery.  ding  to  Tournefort  and  Baubinus ^ 
in  Englifh,  Saffron,  is  a  Plant  which 
bears  feveral  long  Leaves,  very  narrow  and 
furrow’d  ;  it  fprings  about  the  End  of  Au- 
guft,  or  Beginning  of  September,  with  a  low 
Stalk,  or  rather  Foot,  which  fupports  a 
fingle  Flower,  fomething  refembling  that  of 
the  Colchicum,  or  difpos’d  like  the  Floxver-de- 
Lis,  but  much  lefs,  being  divided  into  fix 
Parrs,  of  a  blue  Colour,  mix’d  with  Red 
and  Purple  ;  in  the  Middle  of  which  Flower 
rife  three  fmaii  Threads,  in  the  Nature  of 
a  Tuft,  but  divided,  and  of  a  fine  Colour 
and  Smell,  which  when  gather’d  and  dry’d 
is  the  Saffron. 

The  Root  of  it  is  a  Bulb  as  large  as  a 
Chefnur,  and  fometinies  bigger,  flcfhy, 
fweet  to  the  Tafte,  and  cover’d  with  white, 
or  a  (h- colour’d  Tunicles  or  Coats,  fupplied 
externally,  with  a  great  many  Fibres,  where¬ 
by  ’cis  faften’d  to  the  Ground.  They  culti¬ 
vate  this  Plant  in  feveral  Parts  of  France, 
l  asobfervdby?oir\Qt,']  but  the  Beil  is  that 
of  Gatinois,  and  the  Worft  from  I^ormandy  : 
Chufe  your  Saffron  nev/  and  frefh,  that  is 
well  dry’d  and  oily  ;  but  take  Care  that  be 
nor  artificial,  by  keeping  it  in  oily  Skins,  or 
Bladders,  as  is  us’d  by  fome  ;  let  it  be  of  a 
red  Colour,  with  as  little  Yellow  among  it  as 
may  be  :  It  abounds  with  an  exalted  Oil, 
mix’d  with  volatile  Salt;  and  is  Cordial, 
Pcdforal,  Anodine,  Hifterick,  Alexiterial, 
Aperitive,  us’d  fometinies  as  a  Reftorative  in 


our  Food,  and  in  Collyries,  to  preferve  the 
Eyes  in  the  fmall  Pox  ;  it  enters  the  Com- 
pofition  of  fome  Plaifters,  particularly  Oxy- 
CYoceum,  but  is  chiefly  us’d  internally. 

6..  Balauftians,  or  the  wild  Pome¬ 
granate. 

HE  Balauftians  are  Flowers 
of  the  wild  Pomegranate ,  Pomet, 
which  are  brought  from  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Levant:  We  fell  two  Sorts  of 
Balauftians,  namely,  the  Fine  and  the  Com¬ 
mon  ;  we  mean  by  the  Fine,  the  Husks, 
together  with  their  Flowers,  and  the  Com¬ 
mon  have  nothing  but  the  Husk.  The  Ba- 
lauftians  have  no  extraordinary  Ufe  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  only  as  they  are  powerful  Aftringents  ; 
however  make  Choice  of  fuch  as  are  frefh, 
well  fupplied  with  Flowers  of  a  deep  Colour, 
that  is  a  fine  Velvet  Red,  as  little  mix’d  with 
Chaff  and  Dirt  as  pofTible  -,  the  common 
Sort  are  not  worth  Regard,  being  in  a  Manner 
wholly  ufelefs. 

As  to  the  Domeftick.  Pomegranate,  we  ne¬ 
ver  fell  it  with  the  Flowers,  becaufe  they 
will  not  keep  like  the  Wild  ;  but  inftead  of 
that,  we  have  Plenty  of  ’em  b-ought  from 
Provence  and  Languedoc,  as  a  Fruit  that  is 
very  agreeable  to  ear,  as  well  as  ufeful  in 
Phyfick,  the  Juice  ferving  to  make  Sy¬ 
rup  with  :  We  fell  more  of  the  Rind  of 
the  Pomegranate,  as  being  moft  aflringent  j 
but  rake  Care  that  it  be  well  dry’d,  and  do 
not  fmell  mufty  :  For  the  moft  Part  of  them, 
who  fell  Pomegranate  Bark^,  fell  nothing  but 
fuch  as  have  been  dry’d  whole,  without  em¬ 
ptying  ;  and  when  they  are  dry’d,  and  come 
to  be  us’d,,  they  have  fuch  an  ugly  Tafte, 
that  they  are  rather  fit  to  make  one  lick,  than 
relieve  him. 

We  fell  a  dry’d  Conferve  of  Pomegranate, 
which  is  nothing  elfe  but  Sugar  diffolv’d  in 
the  Juice,  which  gives  it  a  red  Colour,  with 
the  Addition  of  a  little  Cocheneal,  Creme  of 
Tartar  and  Alum.  This  Conferve  is  difÏÏculc 
to  make,  becaufe,  if  the  Confedfioner  knows 
not  how  to  work  the  Conferve,  he  will  never 
be  able  to  gain  his  Point,  becaufe  of  the  fmaii 
Quantity  of  Alum  which  he  is  oblig’d  to  mix 
With  it  ,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  World 
more  contrary  to  Sugar,  which  (hows  the  Er-- 

ror 
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ror  of  thofe,  who  fay  that  they  mix  Alum 
with  Sugar  to  refine  it  ;  and  what  we  here 
aCTerc,  is  fo  true,  that  four  Ounces  of  Alum 
is  capable  of'hindring  two  thoufand  Weight 
of  Sugar  from  incorporating.  But  to  come 
to  our  Conferve,  only  a  little  Alum  muft  be 
added  to  the  Sugar  and  Juice  of  the  Pome¬ 
granate,  while  moifi,  and  afterwards  they 
muft  dry  in  the  Air  together  :  For,  in  a 
Word,  Alum  is  to  Sugar  as  Oil  to  Ink. 

Punica  Malus,  or  the  Pomegra- 
Lcniery.  nate,  is  a  Shrub,  whereof  there  are 
two  Kinds,  One  cultivated  or  do-' 
meftick,  and  the  Other  wild.  The  Firft  is 
call’d,  by  Tourne  fort.  See.  Punica  qucc  malum 
Granatum  fert ,  that  which  produces  the 
Pomegranate  ;  by  Parkinfon  and  C,  Bauhinus, 
it  is  call’d  Malus  Punica  fativa  :  The  Branches 
are  fmall,  angular,  armed  with  Thorns  ; 
the  Bark  is  reddilh,  the  Leaves  are  fmall, 
and  refemble  thofe  of  the  Myrtle,  but  lefs 
pointed,  banging  by  reddilh  Stalks,  of  a  ftrong 
Smell,  when  they  are  crulh’d  or  bruifed  ;  the 
Flower  is  large,  beautiful  and  red,  inclining 
to  Purple,  compos’d  of  feVeral  Leaves,  like 
a  Rofe  in  the  Hollow  of  a  Cup,  reprefenting 
a  little  Basket  of  Flowers  ;  the  Cup  is  ob¬ 
long,  hard,  purplilh,  large  at  the  Top  ,  hav¬ 
ing,  in  fome  Meafure,  the  Figure  of  a  Bell  ; 
they  call  it  C^tinus ;  at  the  Bottom  comes  a 
Fruit  after  the  Flower  is  gone,  which  grows 
into  a  large,  round,  Apple,  adorn’d  with  a 
Crown,  form’d  by  the  Top  of  the  Cup  ;  the 
Bark  is  as  hard  as  Leather,  of  a  purple  Hue, 
dark  without,  and  yellow  within:  This  Ap¬ 
ple  is  call’d,  in  Latin,  Malum  punicum,  feu 
Granatum,  the  Pomegranate  in  Englifh  :  It  is 
divided  internally  into  feveral  Partitions  full 
of  Seed,  heap’d  one  upon  another,  being 
fiefhy,  of  a  fine  red  Colour,  abounding 
with  a  very  pleafant  Juice,  each  of  which 
contain,  in  the  Middle  of  ’em,  an  oblong 
Grain,  Yellow,  and  fometimes  very  irregu- 
larlv  form’d. 

Tnere  are  three  Sorts  of  Pomegranates 
which  differ  in  Tafte  ;  the  one  Sort  are 
eager,  or  fharp,  the  Other  fw'ect,  and  fome 
arc  betwixt  both,  manifeltly  neither  the  One 
nor  the  Other  prevailing,  call’d  Vinous  : 
Thcfe  Pomegranates  are  improv’d  in  our 
Gardens,  efpecially  in  all  the  warm  Coun¬ 
tries,  as  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Sec. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Punica  Sylveftris, 


the  wild  Pomegranate:  This  is  a  Shrub  like 
the  Former,  but  more  rough  and  thorny  : 
They  gather  the  Flowers  when  in  their 
Prime,  and  are  what  they  call  Balauflia,  or 
Balauftians  ;  thefe  are  dry’d  to  keep,  which 
the  Merchant  brings  from  the  Levant.  The 
wild  Potnegranate  grows  only  in  the  hot 
Countries,  contains  in  it  a  good  deal  of 
Flegm,  Oil,  and  effential  or  acid  Salt. 

The  Balauftians  ought  to  be  chefe  new, 
large,  fair,  well  blown,  of  a  deep  Colour, 
or  reddifh  Purple,  affording  Plenty  of  vo’a- 
*  tile  Salt  and  effential  Oil  :  They  are  proper 
for  Bloody-Fiuxes,  Dyarrhœa,  Ruptures,  to 
ftop  a  Gonorrhea,  Whites  in  Women,  and 
fpitting  of  Blood.  The  Bark  is  us’d  for  the 
lame  Intentions. 

The  Juice  of  the  Pomegranate,  which  is 
fharp  or  acid,  is  moft  valued  in  Phyfick,  as 
proper  to  fortifie  the  Stomach,  ftop  Vomiting 
and  Loofnefs,  precipitate  bile  and  choler  : 
The  Seed  is  likewife  aftringent,  and  us’d  in 
Injetftions.  There  is  found  upon  the  Rocks 
in  the  Sea  a  Stone,  in  Shape  of  an  Apple, 
which  both  in  Figure  and  Colour  refembles 
this,  and  therefore  is  call’d  a  Sea^Pomegranate, 

7.  Of  Arabian  Stæchas. 

H  E  Stæchas,  very  improperly 
call’d  the  Arabian  Stæchas  ,  Pomet» 
being  that  which  we  fell ,  is 
brought  to  us  from  no  o:her  Part  than  Pro^ 
vence  and  Languedoc,  where  it  grows  plenti¬ 
fully.  It  is  the  Flower  of  a  Plant  which  has 
very  narrow,  green  Leaves  ;  this  Flower 
comes  in  the  Nature  and  Figure  of  Spike, 
of  the  Size  of  one’s  Finger  End,  from  whence 
arife  little  blue  Flowers,  almoft  like  a  Vi¬ 
olet. 

The  greateft  Part  of  the  Stæchas  we  fell, 
comes  from  Marfeillcs,  by  Reafon  of  the 
Plenty  they  have  in  the  Ifles  of  Hyeres,  for 
which  Reafon  it  went  formerly  by  that  Name. 
The  little  Ufe  this  Flower  is  of,  in  Phyfick, 
makes  ir  that  we  fell  bin  fmall  Qiiantities,  it 
having  little  or  no  Tafte,  Smell  or  Vir¬ 
tue. 

There  is  another  Stæchas  we  fell  befides, 
whofe  Flowers  are  of  a  Citron  Colour, 
which  has  occafion’d  fome  to  give  it  the 
Name  of  the  yellow  Amaranthus  3  but  the 
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little  Ufe  that  is  made  of  it,  gives  me  no 
Encouragement  to  fay  any  thing  further,  but 
that  it  is  a  very  common  Plant  in  Provence 
and  Languedoc,  The  Arabian  Stœchas  grows 
fo  large  and  thick  in  Spain,  that  it  is  found 
as  big  as  one’s  little  Finger,  and  the  Spikes  or 
Heads  fometimes  white  :  The  chief  Ufe  of 
it  is  for  Treacle,  wherein  there  needs  no  far¬ 
ther  Diredion  but  to  chufe  it  frefh,  good, 
clean  and  neat. 

Stœchas  Purpurea,  according  to 
Lemery,  Bauhintis  and  Tournefort,  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Plant,  which  bears  in  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  a  Shrub,  feveral  Stalks,  or  Rods,  of 
a  Foot  and  a  Half,  or  two  Foot  high,  woody, 
and  divided  into  feveral  Branches  :  The 
Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Lavender,  but  much 
iefs,  narrower  and  whiter  ;  the  Tops  fupporr, 
or  carry  Ears,  or  husky  Heads  that  are  ob¬ 
long,  mounted  each  on  a  Clufter  of  Leaves, 
and  adorn’d  with  little  Flowers,  purple  or 
bluith,  difpos’d  in  Rows  the  Length  of  the 
Head  :  There  fucceeds  from  each  of  the 
Flowers,  four  Seeds,  that  are  almoft  round, 
blackilh,  and  enclos’d  in  a  Covering,  which 
ferves  as  a  Cup  to  the  Flower  ;  the  Roots 
are  woody  :  All  the  Plant  has  an  aromatick 
Smell,  with  a  Tafte  fomething  acrid  and  bit¬ 
ter.  It  grows  in  great  Plenty  in  Languedoc, 
Provence,  and  the  Ides  of  Hjeres,  call’d  by  the 
Ancients  the  Stœchas  IJlands,  It  delights 
in  dry  and  Tandy  Ground,  and  is  brought  dry 
to  the  Shops  where  the  Flowers  are  only  ufed. 
It  is  call’d  Arabian  Stœchas,  becaule  the 
greaieit  Quantities  are  brought  from  thence  : 
It  is  attenuating,  dererfive,  aperitive,  ce- 
pbalick,  biderick,  ftrengthens  and  comforts 
the  Brain,  provokes  Urine  and  the  Terms, 
redds  Poifon,  and  expels  Melancholy. 

Some  fay  this  Plant  grows  near  the  I{hine, 
that  It  has  a  pretty  large  Flower,  much  of 
the  Shape  of  Hops,  of  a  fragrant  Smell  ; 
that  when  growing  they  are  yellow  and  blue- 
ilh,  but  when  dried,  of  a  brown  Colour, 
and  in  Knobs  :  Thofe  which  are  the  largeft, 
beltfcented,  and  lead  broken  are  the  beft  : 
Tbefe  Flowers  are  diaphoretick  and  vulne¬ 
rary,  us’d  chiefly  in  Difeafes  of  the  Head 
and  Nerves,  and. by  their  Fume  they  dry  up 
Defluxions  :  They  may  be  us’d  in  Powder, 
from  a  Dram  to  two  Drams  ;  a  Lixivium, 
or  Lye  of  the  AiLcs  in  fair  Water,  will  kill 
Lice  and  Nuts.  i.n  the  Head.  The  Spirit  of 


this  Flower  it  reckon'd  excellent  againft  alJ 
cold  Difeafes  of  the  Womb,  together  with 
Wind,  Gripes  and  Convulfions  ;  and  exceeds 
Hungary^W^tev  internally  or  esternally  :  The 
Syrup  of  Stœchas  is  given  in  Coughs,  Ca¬ 
tarrhs  and  Barrennefs. 

8.  Of  Rofemary» 

J?  Ofemary  is  a  Plant  fo  common,  it 
^  wou’d  be  a  needlefs  Thing  to  Pomet, 
amufe  any  Body  with  a  Defeription 
of  it  ;  but  the  confiderable  Sale  there  is  of 
what  is  produc’d  from  it,  engages  me  to 
treat  of  it  :  Therefore  I  fhall  begin  with  the 
Oil  which  is  made  from  Leaves,  Flowers, 
Stalk  and  ail,  by  Means  of  a  common  Alem- 
bick,  with  a  reafonable,  or  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Water  ;  by  which  Means  we  have 
a  white,  clear,  penetrating,  and  fragrant 
Oil,  endowed  with  a  great  many  excellent 
Qualities  and  Virtues  ;  but  the  Dearnefs  of 
this  Oil,  by  reafon  of  the  fmall  Quantity 
that  is  made,  occafions  certain  People  to  a- 
dulterate  it,  with  mixing  a  confiderable  Part 
of  the  Spirit  of  Wi  ne,  well  deflegmated, 
and  fo  they  confound  Oil  of  Spike,  Laven¬ 
der,  and  other  Aromatick  Oils  ;  tho’  it  is 
eafie  to  diftinguilh  Oil  of  Rofmary,  as  be¬ 
ing  white,  clear  and  tranfparenr,  which,  if 
mix’d,  it  will  not  be  fo  pure,  tho’  it  may  re¬ 
tain  a  fweéc  Smell,  and  be  very  penetra¬ 
ting. 

The  Ufe  of  this  Oil,  which  is  call’d  the 
EfTence,  or  QuintefTence  of  [{ofemary,  is  not 
very  confiderable  in  Medicine,  but  ’tis  very 
much  ufed  by  the  Perfumers,  to  aromatife 
their  Liquors,  Wafli- Balls,  (^c.  and  fome 
efteem  it  greatly  for  tbe  Cure  of  Wounds, 
as  a  very  fpecifick  Balfam^  which  has  given 
Occafion  to  fome  Strollers  and  Mounte¬ 
banks,  to  make  it  a  mighty  Commodity,  and 
fwear  that  it  is  true  Gil,  or  EfTence  .of  Rofe^ 
mary,  when  what  they  fell  for  it  is  nothing 
but  Oil  of  Turpentine,  and  Pitch,  melted 
together,  and  colour’d  with  Orcanet, 

The  next  Merchandize  we  fell  that  comes 
from  Rofemary,  is  the  Queen  of  Hungary's 
Water,  which  has  made  fuch  a  Noife  in  the 
World  for  fo  many  Years  together,  and  is. 
pretended  to  be  a  Secret  deliver’d  by  a  Her¬ 
mit  to  a  certain  Queen  of  Hungary,  The 

great 
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great  Virtues  appropriated  to  this  Water,  this  Oils  of  Lavender,  Marjoram,  Thyme, 
muft  be  owing  to  the  Spirit  of  Wine  and  Sage,  Mint,  and  other  Aromatick  Plants. 
Rofemary-FIowers,  from  which  twoThings  it  l^of?narinus  hortevjîs  angujîîore  fo¬ 
ls  only  made  j  but  there  are  a  thouîand  Ho,  according  to  C.  Bau/jîmis  and  Lemery, 
Cheats  impofed  upon  the  World,  by  thofe  Tournefort,  or  the  Garden-Rofma- 
who  pretend  to  have  the  true  Receipt  of  ry,  with  the  narrow  Leaf  :  This  is  a  woody 
making  the  Right  Hww^^^r^'AVater  •  and  thefe  Shrub,  whofe  Stalk  grows  four  or  five  Foot 
are  the  People,  generally,  that  fpoil  this  high,  and  fometimes  much  more,  having  fe- 
Medicine,  by  making  it  of  the  worft  Mate-  verai  long  Branches,  Alh-colour’d,  on  which 
rials,  and  in  ordinary  ceurfe  Veflfels  ^  as  grow,  long,  narrow  Leaves,  that  are  hard 
their  Manner  is  to  take  the  whole  Plant  of  and  ftifF,  of  a  brownifii  Green  without,  and 
Rofemary,  infufe  it  in  A(^ua,  Vîtæ,  or  com-  whitifh  underneath  ;  a  little  fucculent,  of  a 
mon  Spirits,  and  fo  diftil  it  in  an  Iron  Pot,  ftrong  Smell,  Aromatick,  and  of  a  pleafanr, 
with  an  Earthen  Cap  fix’d  to  it:  You  have  it  agreeable,  biting  Tafte  ;  the  Flowers  are 
defcrib’d  at  large,  and  the  beft  Methods  of  fmall,  but  numerous,  mix’d  among  the 
preparing  ir,  by  Mr.  Terw/,  Mafter  Apothe-  Leaves  ;  each  of  which  has  a  Tail  cut  at  the 
cary  of  Montpellier,  in  \\\s  Pharmacopeia,  or  Top  into  two  Lips,  of  a  pale,  blue  Colour, 
Treatife  of  diftil’d  Waters,  Page  829;  and  inclining  to  White  ;  of  a  fweeter  Smell  than 
Mr.  Char  as  in  his  Chymical  Pharmacopoeia^  the  Leaves;  when  the  Flowers  are  fall’n. 
Page  632.  there  follows  fome  little  Seeds,  that  are  al- 

The  Ufe  of  Hingary-W^tev  is  fo  univerfal,  moft  round,  joyn’d  four  together,  and  en- 
and  the  pretended  Verrues  fo  many,  that  it  clos’d  in  a  CapfiiU  ,  or  Covering,  which 
wou’d  be  endlels  to  attempt  to  enumerate  ferves  as  a  Cup  to  the  Flower.  The  Roots  are 
them  ;  befides,  there  are  fo  many  Trearifes  fmall  and  fibrous.  They  cultivate  this  Shrub 
take  Notice  thereof,  that  it  wou’d  be  a  in  Gardens,  but  it  grows  without  Improvc- 
Work  altogether  neediefs.  ment  near  Narbonne  in  Languedoc,  and  fiow- 

We  likewife  fell  the  dry’d  Flowers,  and  ers  in  May  and  June  ;  the  Flower  is  call’d 
Seed  and  Salt  of  Rofmary,  but  little  Qiian-  Anthos,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay  the  Flower^ 
tides  of  thefe  :  We  have  likewife  a  liquid  by  Way  of  Excellence  :  Both  the  Leaf,  and 
Conferve  of  the  Flowers;  befides  which,  Flower,  is  us’d  in  Medicine,  but  thofe  of 
they  bring  us  from  Languedoc  and  Provence  Languedoc  are  to  be  valued  before  any  of  the 
*  •  <  •  1  ’  <  more  northern  Parts  of  France,  becaufe  the 

Heat  of  the  Climate  renders  the  Plant  there 
more  fpirituous  and  bitter  :  It  yields  a  large 
Quantity  of  efiential  Oil,  and  volatile  Salt, 


evaporating  in  a  Sand  Furnace  to  a  due  Dry- 


nefs. 


Oil  of  Spike,  which  is  made  ot  the  Flowers, 
and  the  fmall  Leaves  of  a  Plant,  which  the 
Botanijh  call  Spica,  five  Lavenditla  mas,  vel 
Nardus  Italica,  aut  Pfctido  nardus,  which  sig¬ 
nifies  Spike,  Male*Lavcnder,  Italian,  or  Ba-  befides  fix’d  Salt,  which  it  affords  great 
ftard'Nard  ;  and  thefe  grow  common  in  Plenty  of,  by  burning  to  Afhes,  making  a 
Languedoc  and  Provence,  and  upon  ail  the  Lye  of  them,  then  filtering,  and  afterwards 
Mountains  thereabouts.  ^  .  r.  , 

This  Oil  of  Ro'emary  is  proper  for  feveral 
Sorts  of  People,  as  Painters,  Farriers  and 
others,  befides  its  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  wherein 
it  is  accounted  Cephaiick,  Neurotick,  Car- 
diack,  Stomachick  and  Uterine  ;  a  great 
Strengthener  of  any  weaken’d  Parr,  efpecîal- 
ly  the  Head  or  Nerves;  excellent  againft 
Vertigo’s,  Lethargy,  Apoplexy  ,  Epilepfy  , 

Paify,  Convu’fions,  Syncope,  Fainting-Fits, 

Palpitation  of  the  Heart  ;  a  good  Specifick 
to  ftrcr.g'hen  the  Eye-Sighr,  at.d  open  Ob* 
ftrudions  of  the  Optick  Nerves,  cure  a 


9- 


Of  Dodder  cf  Thyme, 


Pomet. 


Tf  Pithymum  is  a  Plant  like  a  Bufh  of 
Hair,  found  upon  lèverai  Sim¬ 
ples,  as  upon  Thyir.e,  from  whence 
it  cook  the  Name  of  Epithymum,  or  7'hyme- 
Weed  ;  we  fell  two  Sorts  ot  ir,  to  wir,  the 
Epithyniinn  ot  Cancila,  and  that  ot  I'enicc  ; 
the  Firlf  in  long  I'hrends,  of  a  brownilh  Cc' 


ftinking  B'-eath,  and  relic/e  in  the  Spleen  lour,  ard  pretty  Aromatick  Smell.  Thefe 
and  jaun  jice:  We  fell  in  our  Shops,  with  cond  Sort,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  little  and 

cui'lcT 
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curled,  and  has  a  great  deal  ftronger  Smell  Dodder  grows  upon  Nettles,  Hemp,  ^3c. 
than  the  ocher.  There  is  a  third  Sore  of  we  may  apprehend  what  it  is  like.  Ic  is 
Bpithymum^  which  our  Herbarills  fell  by  brought  to  us  out  of  Turley,  Venice ^ 

the  Name  of  Country  Epitbymum^  but  this  and  other  Parts  of  the  S freights  ;  it  is  ree¬ 
ls  good  for  nothing  at  all,  having  neither  kon’d  amongft  Catharticks,  and  faid  to  purge 
Smell  nor  Tafle,  which  is  the  very  Reverfe  of  watery  Humours,  and  Melancholy  ;  is  ape- 
the  two  Former,  which  you  ought  to  cimfe  ritive,  anhririck  ;  purifies  and  cleanfes  the 
frefii,  odoriferous,  and  the  Icaft  bruis’d  that  Blood  ;  is  good  for  the  Spleen  and  Hypo- 
can  be.  This  Dodder  is  of  fome  Ufe  in  cbondria,  Wind,  Rhenmatilm  and  Gout,  be- 
Phyfick,  as  entering  into  feveral  Galenical  ing  beat  to  Powder,  or  taken  in  Infufion,  in 
Compofitions.  Water,  Wine  or  Whey. 

There  is  another  we  fell,  more  of  the 


10.  Of  Splcknard** 


Nature  of  the  Plant  it  clings  to,  we  call  it  Cuf- 
cW^ay  Podagra,  Angina  Uni,  Dodder,  PVith- 
vpinde,  Gont^Herb,  8cc.  This  Plant  is  the  fame 
Thing  with  the  Epithymum,  having  no  Dif-  Qpickjiard,  or  Indian  Nard,  is  a 
ference  ;  but  according  to  the  Plants  it  climbs  ^  Kind  of  Ear  of  the  Length  and 
upon,  it  changes  its  Name  :  And  to  prove  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Finger,  adorn’d 
what  I  fay,  I  (hall  relate  what  Mr.  Hournefort  with  little  brown  Hair,  or  Nap, 


Pcniet, 


that 


IS 


gave  me  in  Writing.  rough,  coming  from  a  fmall  Root  of  the 

The  Cufcuta,  fays  he,  is  a  Plant  of  a  fin-  Size  of  a  Quill.  They  pretend  that  the 

gular  Kind  ;  ic  comes  from  a  very  fmall  Spickyiard  grows  in  Tufts  or  Bufhes,  and  that 
Seed,  that  produces  long  Threads  or  Strings,  ic  raifes  a  Flower  from  the  Ground,  upon  a 
that  are  as  fine  as  Hairs,  which  perifli  every  flender,  long  Stalk  ;  but  as  I  never  faw  one 
Year  with  the  Root:  If  they  find  any  upon  a  Stem,  I  have  fee  it  down  in  the  Man- 
adjacent  Plant,  upon  which  they  can  wind  ner  as  we  fell  it,  according  to  the  Figure  cn- 
or  twift  themfeives  ,  they  catch  hold  of  the  grav’d  with  the  Root,  to  (how  th;u  ic  is  not 
Stalks,  or  Branches,  and  draw  their  Nour-  fo  fmall  and  flender  as  Authors  wou’d 
ifiiment  from  the  Bark  of  the  Plants  j  ic  bears  make  ic. 

feveral  Flowers  at  equal  Diftance,  gather’d  We  fell  three  Sorts  of  Spickyiard,  namely, 
into  little  Balls  :  the  Flowers  are  like  little  the  Indian  Spick?tard,  fo  call’d,  becaule  ic 
Cups,  white,  tending  to  a  Flefh  Colour,  comes  from  India,  whereof  there  are  two 
membranous,  and  fill’d  with  four  or  five  Sorts,  vi:(.  the  Great  and  the  Small:  The 
Seeds,  final],  brown  or  greenifh,  as  little  as  Second  is  the  Mountain  which  is 

Poppy-Seeds.  brought  from  Daiiphiny  ;  and  the  Third  is 

This  Plantgrows  indifferently  on  all  Sorts  of  the  Celtick.  Spickfiard  :  The  fmall  Indian 
Herbs,  and  there  are  above  a  hundred  Plants  Spickpard  is  according  as  is  exprefs’d  in  the 
to  which  ic  clings  ;  and  ic  is  believ’d  that  this  Figure  j  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  and  a  ftrong, 
receives  its  Subftance  from  thofe  Plants  which  difagreeable  Smell  ;  and  the  Large  is  of  the 
ic  furronnds,  and  likewife  partakes  of  the  Length  and  Thickneis  of  one’s  Finger,  and 
fame  Qualities  ;  fo  commonly  the  Dodder,  much  of  the  fame  Quality,  except  that  ii  is 


that  grows  upon  Flax,  or  Flaxweed,  is 
what  we  mean  by  this  Cufcuta,  as  that  which 
grows  upon  Thyme,  is  the  Epithymum  :  It 
corroborates  the  Parrs,  opens  Obftruofions 
of  xfCitVifcera,  and  paffes  by  Urine. 

Epithymum^  Jive  Cufcuta  Minor, 


ufually  browner,  and  more  upon  the  Red. 

As  to  ihe  Celtick^  Nard,  it  is  in  little,  fiel- 
ly  Roots,  full  of  pretty  long  Fibres,  from 
whence  arife  little  long  Leaves,  that  are 
narrow  at  Bottom,  and  large  towards  the 
Middle,  and  a  little  (harp  at  the  End  ;  of  a 


Lemery.  is  a  Kind  of  Cufcuta,  or  Dodder,  yellow  Colour,  (bmething  upon  the  Red  ; 

that  is  ftringy,  and  winds  ic  feif  when  they  are  dry’d  they  are  fit  for  Tranf- 


upon  any  Plant  it  approaches,  being  of  a 
reddifh,  brow^n  Colour,  and  having  a  plea- 
f.anc,  fragrant  Smell  ;  that  which  has  feweft 
Stalks  in  it  is  to  be  prefer’d  :  by  feeing  how 


porting.  In  the  Middle  of  the  Leaves  ermes 
a  little  Stalk,  about  half  a  Foot  high,  at 
the  End  ot  which  are  many  fmall  Flow¬ 
ers,  of  a  Gold  Colour,  fhap’d  like  Stars. 
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Book  VI.  0/  F  L  O 

This  Spicknard  Is  brought  us  in  Bunches  from 
different  Parts,  but  the  greateft  PJenty  comes 
from  the  Alps,  from  whence  we  have  it  by  the 
Way  of  Mar/eilles  or  B^uen.  The  Ule  of 
this  is  only  for  the  great  Treacle,  where  it 
undergoes  a  long  and  difficult  Preparation  ; 
for  they  are  forc’d  to  put  this,  fomecime,  in 
a  Cellar  to  make  it  moift,  that  this  little 
Root  may  peel,  which  is  the  only  Parc  that 
is  put  into  the  faid  Compoficion  ^  one  ought 
to  take  Care  of  feveral  little  extraneous 
Plants,  which  are  ufualiy  found  mix’d  with 
it  ;  as  Baftard  Splcknard,  Hir cuius,  or  the  like. 
Chufe  all  the  Kinds  as  frelh  and  fragrant  as 
polTible. 

Kardus  Celtica,  or  SpîcaCeltîca,\s 
Lemery,  a  little  knotty  Root,  yellowifh  and 
aromatick,  being  form’d  like  an  Ear, 
from  whence  it  takes  the  Name  of  Spike  or 
Splca  ;  it  bears  fine,  fmall  Fibres,  or  flender 
Tails,  pretty  long,  which  fupport  fmall,  ob¬ 
long  Leaves  ,  narrow  at  the  Bottom,  large 
or  broad  in  the  Middle,  and  end  in  a  Point 
of  a  yellow  Colour.  There  rifes ,  among 
the  Stalks,  a  little  Stem  of  about  half  a 
Foot  high,  bearing,  on  the  Top,  a  good 
many  Flowers  in  Form  of  Stars  :  It  grows 
in  the  Alps,  Tyrol,  Liguria,  Curinthia,  Sty- 
ria.  See.  That  is  belt  which  is  frefh,  fweer- 
feenred,  with  many  fmall  Fibres,  full  and 
ftrong,  or  not  brittle  ;  it  is  hot  and  dry,  and 
of  the  Nature  of  the  Indian  Spicknard,  but 
not  altogether  fo  ftrong  ;  it  ftrengchens  the 
Stomach,  expels  Wind  ,  is  good  againft  the 
Cholick,  and  provokes  Urine  ;  it  may  be 
given  in  Powder,  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram, 
and  in  Tintfture  to  half  an  Ounce. 

Nirdus  Indien,  or  Spica  Indica,  the  7/2- 
dian  Spicknard,  is  a  Kind  of  Ear,  as  long  and 
thick  as  one’s  Finger,  light,  and  fupplied 
with  long  Threads,  or  Hairs,  that  are  red- 
difh,  or  brown,  of  a  ftrong,  unpleafant 
Smell  :  It  grows  in  btdia,  and  is  brought 
thence  to  Alexandria  in  Eg)>pt  *  and  from 
thence  to  and  fo  hither;  and  is  call’d 

Spica,  becaufe  it  refembles  an  Ear  of  Corn. 
Theie  is  a  Baftard  Spicknard,  which  is  a 
Sort  of  Lavender,  a  Second  Sort  of  Narbon¬ 
ne,  and  Thirdly,  A  Mountain  Spicknard  like 
Valerian.  When  you  chufe  the  Indian  Spick¬ 
nard,  let  it  be  fuch  as  is  dry,  of  a  yellowifh 
Red,  or  Cinamon  Colour,  freih,  fmooih, 
with  a  long  Beard,  or  fibres,  and  a  ftiarp 
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Spike,  biting,  attrr.tfting  the  Tongue,  fweet- 
feented  like  Cyprus,  and  keeping  its  Scent 
long  ;  if  it  be  moift,  or  whitifh,  or  rough, 
and  without  Duft,  or  Hairs,  and  Fibres  like 
Wool!,  it  is  naught  :  It  is  Hot,  Cephalick, 
Stomachick,  and  Alexipharmack  ;  attenuates 
and  aftringes,  ftops  Fluxes,  yet  provokes 
Urine  and  the  Terms  ;  powerfully  expels 
Wind,  and  cures  the  Jaundice  ;  it  reftfts  the 
Malignity  and  Poifon  of  the  Plague,  and  all 
Manner  of  malign  and  peftilential  Fevers  : 
It  is  us’d  in  Powder,  which  is  an  Ingredient 
in  Mithridate,  few/ce-Treacle,  and  other 
Antidotes,  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram  and 
Half.  The  limple  Oil  is  call’d  Oil  of  Spike, 
and  there  may  be  an  excellent  compound  Oil 
made  of  it,  with  the  Addition  of  other  Spices. 

II.  Of  Bifnague_,  or  Tooth-Pick- 
Flower. 

HE  Bifnague,  or  Vifnague,  is 
the  Tufts  and  Taflels  of  a  Plant,  Pomeh 
whereof  you  have  the  Figure  under 
that  Name,  which  grows  plentifully  in  Tur¬ 
key,  from  whence  we  have  it  brought  to  fell. 
This  Plant  is  cultivated  and  brought  into  fe¬ 
veral  Parts  of  France,  but  chiefly  into  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Farisi  Of  the  whole  Plant 
we  fell  nothing  but  the  Taflels,  becaufe  the 
People  of  Quality,  and  others  in  Imitation, 
ufe  them  as  Tooth-Fickj  ;  and  the  rather,  be- 
caufe  they  are  of  an  excellent  good  Tafte  : 
As  to  your  Choice,  you  need  to  be  no  other- 
wife  curious,  than  in  caking  fuch  as  are  whole, 
the  Largeft  and  Faireft  you  can  get. 

15.  Of  Heart* s^Eafe, 

P^Efldes  the  Bifnague,  we  fell  a 
^  certain  Violet  Flower  which  is  Pometl 
brought  uS  from  Proioice  and  Lan- 
guedock.,  or  from  Lyons  ;  call’d  fo,  becaufe  ^ 
of  its  biuifli  Colour,  and  its  Relemblance  to 
Violets,  v^hen  dry’d  ;  upon  which  Accounî 
the  Apothecaries  ufe  it  inftead  of  Marché 
Violets  in  feveral  of  their  Compofitions, 
where  the  true  Violets  are  required,  v/hich 
is  an  Abufe,  as  it  has  been  oblcrv’d  by  Mr. 
Charas,  in  his  Pharmacopoeia,  the  Second 
dilion,  Page  334. 
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But  the  Flower,  whoCe  Figure  is  here 
given  under  this  Head,  is  what  the  Botanifts 
call  Viola  Tricolor  ereHa^  AJfurgcns  Tricolor ^ 
Dodonœi,  Ç§c  and  by  Viola  Pcntagonea^ 

in  En^lifh,  Panfy  or  Fancy,  Flos  Trimtatis  ; 
hy  {omtTrinity-Flovoer^  and  by  others 
Eafe  :  It  is  call’d  the  Flower  of  Trinity, 
from  having  three  Colours  ;  to  wit,  the  Vio¬ 
let,  the  Blue  and  the  Yellow  ;  which  fome 
have  thought,  tho’  erroneoufly,  a  proper  fuc- 
cedaneum  for  true  Violets;  which  being  fo 
well  known  in  all  Countries,  and  treated  of 
in  every  Herbal  and  Difpenfatory,  I  fliall  fay 
nothing  further  of  them,  either  in  Relation 
to  the  Syrup,  Flower,  Seed  or  Comfit,  of 
the  M^rc/j-Violet,  but  advife  every  Body 
to  apply  themfelves  to  honeft  People,  when 
they  want  any  of  them,  that  they  may  fur- 
nifh  them  with  what  is  true,  natural,  and 
not  decay’d. 

There  are  other  Sorts  of  Flowers  fold  by  us, 
as  red  Poppy,  Colt’s-Foot,  St.  Wort, 
Centaury,  Gat’s-Foot,  and  Lilly  of  the  Val¬ 
ley,  with  feveral  others  weave  furnifh'd  with 
from  the  Herb  Shops,  and  publick  Markets 
in  P^r/x,  as  I  cold  you  before  j  for  which 


Reafon  there  are  a  great  Variety  of  Simples 
that  we  do  not  keep  in  our  Shops. 

Herha  Trinitatis^  Viola  Tricolor^ 

Jacea  major ^  five  Viola  Tricolor^  Lemery. 
five  Trimtatis  flos  ;  Panfy^  or  Penfiis  ' 
in  French ^  and  Fancy  in  Englijh^  is  a  Kind  of 
Violet ,  or  Plant,  bearing  its  Leaves  upon 
creeping  Stalks  ,  like  thofe  of  Ground- 
Ivy,  Blue,  Purpliih,  or  White  and  Yellow, 
without  any  Smell,  each  compos’d  of  five 
Leaves  ;  after  the  Flower  is  gone,  there  ap¬ 
pears  a  Pod,  or  Bag,  which  contains  feveral 
Imall  Seeds  3  the  Root  is  fibrous  or  ftringy  : 
This  Plant  is  cultivated  in  our  Gardens, 
flowers  mnft  of  the  Summer,  and  yields  fome 
effential  Salt  and  Oil  :  It  is  incifive,  vul¬ 
nerary,  deterfive,  penetrating  and  fudori- 
fick  ;  good  for  Ulcers  of  the  Lungs,  Coughs, 
Obftrudfions  of  the  Womb  and  Gall  :  The 
Juice  taken  in  White- Wine,  ^c.  is  good 
againfi  Fevers  and  Inflammations,  drunk  for  a 
Continuance  of  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  ; 
it  is  faid  to  be  a  fpecifick  in  the  Venereal  Di- 
feafe  :  The  faline  Tinéfure  is  much  more  ef- 
fedfual  for  that  and  other  Purpofes  aforemen¬ 
tioned  :  Dofe  3  Drams  in  any  proper  Vehicle. 
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IN  this  Chapter  I  (hall  rake  in,  under  the 
Name  of  Fruit,  whatever,  in  Herbs, 
Plants,  Shrubs,  or  Trees  it  is,  that  fuc- 
ceeds  the  Flower  ;  and  likewife  ,  whatever 
attends  any  of  them,  whether  naturally, 
or  as  an  Excrefcence,  as  Miflelto  to  the  Oak, 
or  the  like  ;  together  with  what  is  produc’d 
from  Fruits,  which  are  commonly  diftin- 
guifh’d  into  two  Sorts,  to  wit,  into  fuch  as 
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bear  Nuts,  and  fuch  as  bear  Stones  or  Ker¬ 
nels.  It  is  pretended  that  Fruits  are  com¬ 
pos’d'  of  three  effential  Parts,  namely,  the 
Skin,  or  outward  Membrane,  the  Pulp,  or 
flcfhy  Parc,  ^nd  the  Fibres  or  ftringy  Parts. 
There  are  Fruits  ,  whole  Kernels  are  cover'd 
with  a  Capfula^  or  Cafe,  that  contains  the 
Seed,  and  others  that  have  none. 
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Of  White-Pepper. 
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Chufe  the  truej  white  Dutch  Pepper,  the 
largeft,  beft  fed,  heavieft,  and  the  leaft  black 
Seeds  amongft  it,  that  you  can  get  ;  and  take 
J/Jf  Hite- Pepper  is  the  Fruit  of  a  Care  of  fuch  as  is  blanch’d,  or  withered, 
^  ^  climbing  Plant,  we  commonly  which  is  foon  known  by  rubbing  it  in  your 
call  a  Creeper,  whofe  Leaves  are  Hands  ;  for  the  white,  meally  Colour  will 
entirely  like  thofe  of  our  Currans  ;  after  change  yellow  :  Befides  that,  the  Coriander 
which  come  fmall  Clufters,  as  it  were  adorn'd  Pepper  that  is  not  blanch’d,  will  appear  with 
with  round  Seeds,  green  at  firft,  but  when  bttle  Streaks  like  Ribs  ;  and  when  beat  to 
ripe  they  are  of  a  greyilh  Colour.  Powder,  of  a  fine  Grey,  tending  to  a  white 

As  the  Pepper-Plant  cannot  fupport  it  felf.  Colour:  ItsUfes  are  too  well  known  to  de- 
the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Parts  where  it  tain  me  any  longer  on  that  Head.  We  pound, 
grows,  plant  it  at  the  Root  of  certain  Trees,  or  reduce  to  a  grofs  Powder,  the  white  Co- 
as  the  Areca^  which  is  a  Sort  of  Palm-Tree,  riander  Pepper,  upon  which  we  throw  Ef- 
very  ftraighc  and  tall  ;  the  Cocoa^  or  other  fence  of  Amber-Pepper^  or  Bergerac,  which 
Trees,  of  the  like  Nature  :  But  as  this  Pep-  has  no  other  Ufe,  than  to  gratify  Perfons  of 
per  is  rarely  brought  to  us,  a  great  many  Quality. 

Perfons  will  affirm,  it  is  not  the  true  white 

Pepper,  being  nothing  more  than  the  Bark  of  2.  0/  BlaCk-Pepper, 

the  black  Pepper:  It  is  for  this  Reafon  I  j  rt 

have  given  you  the  Figure  of  it,  and  will  en-  'DLack-Pepper  is  likewife  the  Fruit  of  a 
deavour  to  prove  the  white  Pepper  to  that  has  large,  broad  Leaves, very 

be  natural  from  the  Places  of  its  Growth ,  fibrous,  and  fupplied  with  feven  Strings,  or 
according  to  what  hÆr.  de  Fla  courts  Gover-  nervous  Ribs,  that  are  very  confpicuous,  accor- 
nor  in  the  Ifle  of  Madagafcar  afTerts;  who  ding  to  the  Figure  which  was  given  me  by 
fays,  That  the  true  white  Pepper  grows  Mr.  Journefort.  The  Dutch  and  Engllfh 
upon  a  Creeper,  and  that  the  Stalk  and  bring  three  Sorts  of  black  Pepper,  which 
Leaves  fmell  altogether  as  Pepper  ;  and  that  differ  not  one  from  the  ocher,  but  according 
there  are  great  Quantities  in  that  Country,  to  the  Places  where  they  grow.  The  Firtt 
where  the  French  have  a  good  EftabiiOimenc,  and  Fineft  is  that  of  Malabar  ;  after  that  the 
and  lade  their  Ships,  every  Year,  with  a  Pepper  oi  Jamby,  which  comes  the  neareft  to 
great  deal  of  ic^  for  the  Woods,  all  about,  Malabar  :  The  third  Sort  is  a  meagre, 
are  full  of  it,  fo  that  it  is  Food  for  the  Tur-  lean,  dry  Pepper  of  Billpatham  ;  and  tho* 
ties  and  wild  Pidgeons.-  It  is  ripe  in  Augvft,  that  be  the  Leaft  of  all,  it  is  neverthefs  moft 
September  and  OHober  ;  Tho  fome  Authors,  efteem’d  by  the  Mahometans  ;  becaufe,  fay 
and  among  the  Reft  Pl/o,  in  his  Hiftory  of  they,  the  fmaller  the  Pepper  is,  the  better 
the  Indies  ;  and  after  him  Mr.  Charas  ob-  Condition  it  is  of  ;  for  the  fmaller  Pepper  has 
ferves,  that  there  s  no  fuch  thing  as  white  the  large  Grain,  and  it  is  not  fo  hoc  as  the 
Pepper  ;  it  fliall  not  hinder  my  Belief  of  it  :  great  Pepper,  which  is  the  Reafon  the  Dutch 
For  it  is  impoffible  that  they  can  ever  bark  rarely  bring  any  of  the  little  Pepper  from 
black  Pepper,  fo  as  to  make  it  fmooth,  and  India  :  Befides,  they  have  a  better  Trade 
even  as  we  find  the  white  Coriander  Pepper  for  the  large  Malabar  Pepper,  than  other 
that  the  bring  us.  And  further,  when  Nations,  in  that  they  never  pay  any  ready 

we  break  the  Pepper,  we  fee^the  outward  Money,  but  truck  with  the  Natives  for 
Skin,  which  is  an  infallible  loken,  that  it  their  Commodities  which  they  carry  thither,' 
had  never  been  broke  before  ;  for  if  it  had  zs^tlckrSilver,  Cinabar,  and  the  like;  where- 
been  bark’d  we  (houd  eafily  have  difeover’d  as  the  Engliflo  buy  theirs  with  ready  Money  ; 
the  Wrincles  that  muft  have  been  in  the  Dry-  after  which  they  are  forc’d  to  exchange  with 
ing  of  it  ;  and  this  is  fuch  a  Truth,  that  all  the  the  Dutch,  and  give  them  a  Bale  of  Malabar^ 
Peppers  we  find  bark’d,  or  husk’d,  and  Pepper,  fora  Lot  of  black  Pepper ,  which  is 
blanch’d  \n  Holland,  which  is  always  done  ten  Bales;  which  makes  it,  that  the  Engli/h 
with  the  black  Pepper,  appear  plainly  to  cannot  furniih  other  foreign  Markets  with 
have  a  wrinkled  or  wither’d  Skin.  Pepper  that  is  fo  fine  and  large  as  the  Dutch  do, 

.  -  -  Chuie 
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Chufe  ybuir  black  Pepper  well  fed,  and 
little  wither’d  or  wrinkled,  heavy,  and  full 
of  white  Grain,  but  as  clean  from  Duft  and 
Dirt  as  can  be  ;  and  take  Care  of  being  im¬ 
pos’d  upon  with  the  Pepper  they  us’d  for 
Blanching  fliell’d  or  bark’d,  as  I  mention’d 
before.  The  black  Pepper  is  us’d  as  the 
.White,  and  islikewifeof  fome  Advantage  in 
Medicine,  becaufe  of  its  Warmth  ;  for 
which  Reafon  it  is  imploy’d  in  fome  hot  Com- 
pofitions,  as  Ffw/ce-TreacIe,  and  fome  others  ; 
Druggifts  fometimes  fell  it,  but  it  is  moftly 
fold  by  the  Grocers.  Pepper  expells  Wind, 
and  cures  the  Cholick,  fo  that  it  is  the  Bafis 
or  Foundation  of  moft  of  the  Gripe-Waters 
that  are  made  :  The  Tindfure  is  good  for 
moft  cold  Difeafes  of  the  Nerves  and  Brain  ; 
as  Palfies,  Convulfions,  Rheumatifms,  Scia- 
ticks,  The  Chimical  Oil,  Vs^hereof  this 
yields  but  very  little,  is  an  incomparable 
Remedy,  internally  or  externally,  in  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Parcs  of  Generation  of  Men  or 
Women,  as  likewife  in  Barronnefs  ;  a  few 
Drops  of  the  Oil,  in  any  proper  Liniment, 
rub’d  upon  the  Perwceiim  three  or  four  times, 
will  reftore  a  loft  EreCYion. 

3.  Of  Fine  Spice, 

^  H  E  fine  Spice  is  a  Mixture  of  feveraî 
^  Aromaticks  mix’d  to  together  j  and  to 
prevent  the  Abufe  chat  attends  this  Compo- 
liuion,  I  have  thought  fit  to  give  the  Re¬ 
ceipt  of  tbofe  Things  it  ought  to  contain. 
Take  black  Dutch  Pepper,  five  Pounds  ^ 
dry’d  Cloves,  one  Pound  and  a  Half  ;  Nut¬ 
megs  the  fame  Quantity  5  frelh  dry’d  Gin¬ 
ger  two  Pounds  and  Half  ;  Green  Anife  and 
Coriander,  of  each,  three  Quarters  of  a 
Pound  ;  powder  them  feparately  ;  •  and 
fife  them  thro’  a  fine  Sieve  ;  then  mix 
them  together,  and  take  Care  to  keep  them 
clofe  ftoptfor  Ufe. 

It  i.s  here  obfervable,  That  the  Generality 
of  thofe  who  make  the  four  Spices,  ufe  in- 
ftead  of  Pepper,  Pepper-Duft;  inftead  of 
Cloves,  Pepper  ;  inftead  of  Nut¬ 

megs  white  Cottus^  or  an  uncertain  Kind 
of  Bark,  that  I  know  not  well  what  to  call; 
but  is  fo  like  rough  Cinamon,  that  it  is  im- 
poüible  to  difeover  the  Difference  ,  but  that 
the  Xafte  is  altogether  foreign,  and  has 


more  Likenefs  to  Saflafras  :  The  lefTer  Ga- 
lingal  and  Cloves  mix’d  together,  and  thofe 
who  fell  it,  call  it  Cinamon-Wood,  clov’d 
Cinamon,  or  Clove-Wood,  and  fay,  that  ic 
is  the  Bark  of  the  Clove-Tree,  which  is 
falfe  ;  but  for  my  own  Particular,  I  believe 
that  ic  is  the  Bark  of  a  Kind  of  Saffafras, 

4-  Of  Cuhehs, 

^Ubebs  are  a  little  Seed,  or  Berry,  fo 
^  like  the  black  Pepper,  that  if  it  was  not 
for  their  little  Stalk  or  Tail,  and  that  they 
are  a  little  Greyifh,  no  Body  cou’d  find  out 
the  Difference  betwixt  them  and  Pepper  : 
Thefe  grow  likewife  on  a  creeping  Plant, 
but  the  Leaves  are  longer  and  narrower  ; 
after  which  come  the  Fruit  in  Clufters,  each 
being  tied  by  the  Middle,  with  a  little 
Stalk.  The  Ifle  of  Java^  Banta^n^  and  other 
Parts  of  the  Eaftern  World,  produce  great 
Quantities  of  Cubebs  ;  they  are  of  fome 
Ufe  in  Phyfick,  from  their  pleafanc  Tafte, 
efpecially  when  held  in  the  Mouth  without 
Chewing  ;  likewife  of  admirable  Ufe  to 
make  the  Breath  fweet,  and  help  Digeftion, 
They  are  faid  to  be  good  for  barren  Women, 
by  taking  away  the  Coldnefs,  Moifture.  and 
Slipperinefs  of  the  Womb. 

The  Beft  are  fuch  as  are  large,  heavy 
andfrefii:  Not  many  Years  ago  ic  was  di- 
fpuced  what  they  were  ;  fome  faid  they  were 
a  Sort  of  Pepper  like  the  Black  ;  others 
thought  they  came  from  Agnus  Caflus  ;  and 
fome  again  faid  they  were  the  Fruit  of  BhF 
cus^  ot  that  of  Amomiim^  which  were  all 
falfe  Conjectures  ;  for  they  are  the  Fruit 
of  a  creeping  Plant,  as  I  have  before  deferib’d, 
and  delineated  in  the  Figure. 

y.  'Thevet  Pepper. 

H  E  Thevet  Pepper  is  a  fmall,  round 
Berry,  of  the  Size  of  white  Pepper, 
reddifi]  as  to  Colour,  and  at  one  End  has,  as 
it  were,  a  little  Crown  ;  but  as  this  Pepper 
is  of  no  kind  of  Ufe,  by  Reafon  of  its  Scar¬ 
city,  I  fiiall  fay  nothing  further  of  ic,  but 
only  that  ic  has  a  pleafant,  Aromatick  Tafte. 
The  Tree  that  bears  it,  is  of  the  lame  Fi¬ 
gure,  asexprelVd  in  the  Plate  under  the  Name. 

The 
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The  Dutch  lîkêwîfe  give  the  Name  of 
momum  to  this  Pepper,  as  well  becaufe  of  its 
Refemblance  to  Jamaica-Pcpper^  as  becaufe 
it  has  almoft  the  fame  Tafte  ;  and  becaufe  it 
is  both  round,  and  bears  the  Tafte  of  ClovCj 
it  has  obtain’d  the  Name  of  the  little  round 
Clove,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  Clove,  or 
Madagafcar  Nut,  and  has  the  fame  Venues 
as  the  common  Clove. 

6.  Of  Long  Pepper* 

T  Ong  Pepper  is  the  Fruit  or  Berry  of  a 
^  Plant  altogether  like  that  which  bears 
the  black  Pepper  ;  except  that  it  climbs  not 
fo  high,  but  grows  commonly  in  the  Nature 
of  a  Shrub,  and  fupports  it  felf  upon  its  own 
Stem,  and  has  fmaller,  and  much  greener 
Leaves,  and  the  Stalks,  or  Tails,  are  not  fo 
long. 

The  Eaft-India  long  Pepper,  which  is  that 
we  ufually  fell,  is  a  Berry  of  the  Thicknefs 
and  Length  of  a  Child’s  Finger  ;  that  is, 
properly  fpeaking,  nothing  elfe  but  a  Col¬ 
lection  of  little  Seeds  together,  fomething 
red  without,  and  blackilh  within.  In  each 
of  thefe  Seeds,  or  Kernels,  is  a  Sort  of  white 
Powder,  of  a  hot  biting  Tafte;  and  they 
ftick  fo  clofe  together,  as  not  to  be  fepa rated 
but  by  pounding  ;  and  this  Mafs  forms  a 
Berry  of  the  Size  and  Length  afprefaid. 

The  Dutch  and  Evglijh  bring  Plenty  of 
this  Pepper  from  Indiu  ;  which  to  have  its 
defired  EffeCls  ou^Ii"  to  be  frefh,  well  fed, 
weighty,  hard  to  break,  found,  and  as  clear 
as  can  be  from  Duft  and  Dirt  ;  It  is  of  fome 
Ule  ill  Phyfick,  efpeciaily  the  Great  Treacle, 
and  fome  other  Galenical  Compofitions  j  and 
is  recommended,  when  bruis’d  into  a  grofs 
Powder,  to  boil  in  any  Food,  and  given  to 
Nurfes  to  encreafe  and  give  a  frefli  Spring  to 
their  Milk  :  It  certainly  warms  a  cold  Sto¬ 
mach,  raifes  the  Appetite,  confumes  crude 
and  moift  Humours,  expells  Wind,  provokes 
Urine,  and  cures  the  biting  of  Serpents,  and 
other  venomous  Creatures. 


or  Berryi  aboui  a  Foot  îortg^  According  to 
the  Relation  of  Nicholas  Monard,  this  Berry 
is  compos’d  of  feveral  little  Grains,  or  Seeds, 
that  together  make  a  long  Spike,  or  Pod, 
and  are  contiguous  one  to  the  other  ;  of 
the  fame  Shape  as  the  long  Pepper.  The 
fame  Monk  fays,  that  the  Fruit,  when 
frefli  and  young ,  is  Green  ;  but  when 
the  Sun  has  ripen’d  it  Black,  and  that' it 
has  more  Acrimony  than  the  long  Eaft-India, 
Pepper. 

This  long  American-Pepper^  is  what  the 
Americans  call  Mecaxuchit,  which  ferves 
them  to  put  into  Chocolate,  ’Tis  likely  the 
Author  of  the  Book  of  Tea,  Coffee  and 
Chocolate,  never  defign’d  to  fpeak  of  this 
Fruit,  for  he  has  taken  no  Notice  of  it. 

This  long  Pepper,  according  to  its  Ap¬ 
pearance,  is  that  which  the  Reverend  Father 
plumier  intends,  by  the  Name  of  Saurus 
Botryitis  major  Arborefeens  folijs  Plantagi- 
neis  ;  which  fignifies,  the  great  Li:{ard's  Tail, 
growing  lik^  a  Tree  with  Plnntane-Leaves, 
The  Reverend  Father  obferves,  that  this 
long  Pepper  is  a  Berry,  or  rather  a  Clufter,' 
of  half  a  Foot  long,  and  from  four  to  five 
Lines  thick  at  the  Bottom ,  but  grows  nar¬ 
rower  at  the  End  ;  and  confifting  of  a  greac 
many  Grains,  or  Seed,  of  the  Size  almoft: 
of  Muftard-Seed,  which  are  Black  at  firft, 
and  Black  and  fofc  when  ripe,  of  a  hot  biting 
Tafte.  The  fame  Father  fays,  that  this  Pep¬ 
per  is  much  us’d  by  the  Iflanders  ;  as  like- 
wife  the  Root  of  the  Plant,  for  curing  of  a 
Difeafe  they  call  the  Stomach-Ach,  or  a  Pain 
in  that  Bowel.  He  further  obferves,  that 
there  are  feveral  Kinds  of  this  Plant  met 
with  in  the  Iflands,  which  vary  not,  only  as 
to  the  Size  of  the  Leaves;  but  as  this  wou’d 
be  too  tedious  to  decide,  in  this  Place,  I  fhall 
refer  the  Reader  to  the  Book,  where  it  is 
treated  of  at  large. 

‘  8.  Of  Long  Black  Pepper. 


7.  Of  Long  American  Pepper. 


"D  Elides  the  other  two  Sorts  of  long,  black 
Pepper,  of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking, 
we  fell,  fometimes,  tho’  very  rarely,  a 
third  Sort,  by  the  Name  of  Jong,  black 
^THere  is  found  in  the  Iflands  of  America  a  Pepper,  or  Ethiopian  Pepper,  Moorifli,  or 
Shrub,  which  has  Leaves  almoft  like  i^elim-Eevry,  This  Pepper  is  the  Fruit  of  a 
thofe  of  Plantane,  which  produces  a  Fruit,  creeping  Sralk,  which  produces  neither 
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Leaves 
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Leaves  nor  Flowers,  but  only  five  or  fix 
Heads  of  the  Bignefs  of  one’s  Thumb  End, 
hard  and  half  round  ;  from  whence  proceeds 
feveral  Pods  of  the  Length  of  one’s  little 
Finger,  and  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Quill,  brown 
without,  and  yellow  within,  Thele  Pods 
are  divided  by  Knots,  and  in  each  Knot  is 
found  a  little  Bean,  black  without,  and  red- 
difli  within,  without  any  Tafte  or  Smell. 
That  which  is  moft  like  the  Pod,  which  is 
of  a  hot,  acrid,  biting  Tafte,  and  pretty 
Aromatick,  efpecially  when  held  long  in  the 
Mouth,  and  by  reafon  of  its  great  Acrimo¬ 
ny,  the  Ethiopians  make  ufe  of  it  for  the 
Tooth- Ach,  as  we  do  that  of  Pellitory  of 
the  Wall  :  But  as  this  Pepper  is  little  known, 
and  very  fcarce  in  France^  I  (hall  trouble 
you  no  farther  with  an  Account  of  it. 

9.  Of  GmncsL-Teffer. 

f2Vinea-Veppcr,  which  the  Americans  call 
^  Me;e/co-Pepper,  Tobago,  Brajil,  Spanijh, 
long,  red  Pepper,  of  Chilli- Axi,  and 

we  Fre«e/>Pepper,  Pimento,  or  American- 
Pepper,  is  a  red  Pepper,  whereof  there  are 
three  Sorts,  vis[.  The  Firft  that  we  fell, 
which  comes  in  Pods  of  the  Thicknefs  and 
Length  of  one’s  Thumb.  The  Second  is 
much  fmallcr,  and  comes  almoft  in  Shape  of 
a  Mineral,  and  as  it  were  embofs’d.  The 
Third  is  much  lefs,  and  almoft  entirely  round. 
All  the  three  Sorts  of  Pepper  ,  as  they  hang 
to  the  Plant,  are  Green  in  the  Beginning, 
Yellow  when  half  ripe,  and  Red  at  laft  : 
Of  the  three  Sorts  we  fell  only  the  Firft,  in 
that  the  Others  are  too  acrid,  that  the  Na¬ 
tives  can’t  make  ufe  of  them,  as  being  to 
hot  for  the  Mouth. 

The  Guinea-Pepper,  which  we  fell,  comes 
from  Languedoc,  efpecially  the  Villages  a- 
bout  Nifmes,  where  they  improve  it  very 
much  :  And  this  Plant  is  at  prefent  fo  very 
common,  that  we  have  little  or  none  from 
the  Gardens,  but  the  Fields  altogether  fup- 
ply  the  Shops:  The  Ufe  of  it  is  chiefly  for 
the  Vinegar- Makers  to  turn  into  Vinegar; 
for  which  Purpofe  it  ought  to  be  frefli,  in  fine 
Pods,  well  dry ’d,  and  of  a  good  red  Colour. 
Some  People  make  Comfits  of  th.s  Pepper  to 
carry  to  Sea  ;  and  the  People  of  Siam  eat 
this  Pepper  raw,  as  we  do  Radilhes  ;  but  it 


is  much  more  grateful  to  the  Palate  and  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  muft  undoubtedly  pleafe  better  in 
Sauces,  being  preferv’d  in  a  Pickle  thus: 
Take  ftrong  Brine  that  will  bear  up  an  Egg , 
Wine- Vinegar  ,  of  each  a  Quart  ;  good 
Spirit  of  Wine  a  Pint  ;  put  the  Pepper- Pods 
into  it,  as  well  unripe  and  green,  as  thofe 
that  are  npe,  and  of  a  red  Colour. 

10,  0/  Cloves* 

H  E  Clove,  as  is  commonly  thought,  is  the 
Flower  of  certain  Trees,  that  is  made 
hard  and  black  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  : 
They  were  always  very  common  in  the  Mo¬ 
lucca  Ijlands,  ‘till  of  late  Years,  the  Dutch 
not  being  able  to  hinder  the  Englifo,  Por- 
tuguefe  and  French,  from  going  thither,  and 
bringing  away  Cloves  from  thence,  thought 
it  advifable,  to  make  tbemfelves  entirely 
Matters  of  that  Commodity,  to  pluck  up 
all  the  Trees  and  tranfport  them  to  an 
Ifland  of  their  own ,  call’d  Ternate,  by 
which  Means  other  Nations  are  forc’d  to 
purcbafe  that  valuable  Merchandife  from 
them. 

As  to  the  Leaf  of  the  Tree,  bearing  the 
Clove,  the  Figure  here  reprefcnted  in  the 
Plate,  which  was  taken  from  the  Original, 
deLver’d  by  Mr.  Tournefort,  will  give  any 
Body  Satisfatftion  :  Here  is  the  Root,  the 
Stalk,  and  the  Leaves  in  the  Figure,  mark’d 
A,  which  came  from  two  Cloves  which  were 
planted  ;  and  which,  in  a  little  Time,  pro¬ 
duced  that  little  Root,  Stalk  and  Leaf,  as 
reprefented. 

When  the  Clove  begins  to  appear,  rt  is  of 
a  whitilh  Green,  afterwards  reddifli,  and  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  ripens  it  grows  brown  ; 
and  that  without  being  fteep’d  in  Sea- Water, 
and  dry’d  before  the  Fire,  as  fome  Authors 
have  obferv’d  :  For  the  Dutch,  and  Natives 
of  the  Iflands  make  no  other  Preparation  of 
the  Clove,  than  after  it  is  fallen  from  the 
Tree,  to  let  it  dry  in  the  Sun,  expos’d  in  the 
open  Field  ;  and  after  that  to  keep  them 
carefully  from  the  Air  :  As  it  is  impoflible 
but  there  muft  remain  fome  Cloves  upon  the 
Trees  after  the  Crop  is  got ,  thefe  grow 
to  the  Size  of  a  Man’s  Thumb,  and  become 
a  hard,  black  Fruit,  of  a  pleafanr  Smell, 
and  fine  Aromatick  Tafte;  I  never  faw  any 
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Of  FRUITS. 


fo  large,  but  only  of  the  Bignefs  of  one’s 
little  Finger  :  We  now  and  then  meet  with 
fome  of  thefe  Cloves,  but  very  feldom,  be- 
caufe  the  Dutch  fell  them  feparately,  by  the 
Name  of  the  Mother  Clove  ;  and  thefe 
large  ones  are  known  in  Phyfick,  by  the 
Name  of  Antofle  ;  but  the  little  Ufe  of  *em 
is  not  a  fufficient  Encouragement  to  the  A- 
poihecaries  to  enquire  after  them  ;  otherwife 
they  are  much  properer  for  Ufe,  as  abound¬ 
ing  more  with  an  Oyl  that  is  vaftly  more  Fra¬ 
grant  and  Aromatick,  and  endowed  with  much 
greater  Vertues  than  the  common  Clove. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  where  the  Clove- 
Trees  grow,  no  Tree  or  Plant  will  thrive, 
becaufe  of  the  great  Heat  of  thefe  Trees, 
which  confumes,  or  wafts  all  the  radical 
Moifture  of  the  Earth  round  about  them.  It 
is  obfervable  like  wife,  that  there  are  no 
Trees,  or  Plants  in  the  whole  World,  that 
afford  fo  fweet  a  Smell  as  the  Cloves  when 
they  firft  appear. 

Chufe  fuch  Cloves  as  are  well  fed,  or 
oily,  dry,  brittle,  or  ealie  to  break  ;  of  a 
tawny  Red,  well  furniftx’d  at  the  Top,  or 
Head,  to  which  fome  improperly  give  the 
Name  of  Antofle  ;  I  mean,  by  their  Furni¬ 
ture,  the  little  Head  at  the  Top  of  the  Clove, 
which  is  very  tender,  and  of  a  clear,  tawny 
Colour;  and  which  being  put  into  the 
Mouth,  yield  a  hot,  piquant,  aromatick 
Tafte  ;  and  rejedt,  or  throw  by  fuch  as  are 
lean,  blackifli,  foft,  and  without  Tafte  or 
Smell  ;  taking  Care  that  fuch  as  appear  to 
the  Eye  to  be  good,  have  not  had  an  Oil, 
or  Tindlure,  extradfed  from  them,  which 
renders  them  of  a  flair,  bitter,  earthy  Tafte. 
The  Ufe  of  this  Drugg  is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  Account  of  its  Virtues ,  which 
are  fo  confiderable,  as  to  give  it  a  Rank  among 
the  beft  Cordials. 

The  Dutch  candy  Cloves  when  they  are 
Green,  and  they  make  an  excellent  Confedf, 
which  is  of  great  Ufe  to  carry  to  Sea,  to 
corredl  and  expell  Wind,  prevent  Crudities 
of  the  Stomach,  Fainting,  fwooning, 
to  reftore  Nature  where  decay’d,  and  reco¬ 
ver  a  weak  and  languid  Conftitution,  giving 
Heat  and  Vigour  to  the  Body,  and  Motion 
to  the  Limbs. 

The  Dutch  diftill  a  great  Deal  of  elTen- 
tial  Oil  from  the  Cloves^  and  too  often  impofe 
'em  on  Strangers  afterwards  for  a  true  Com- 
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modity:  This  Oil  is  us’d  by  the  Perfumers, 
Surgeons  and  Apothecaries,  in  feveral  Com- 
pofirions,  and  as  a  Corredlive  for  many  Sorts 
of  Purges,  as  Pilulæ  ex  dtiobus,  See.  There 
is  a  white  Oil  of  Cloves  made  by  Means  of 
Fire,  a  Drinking-GIafs,  and  the  Bottom  of 
a  Weight  Scale,  as  obferv'd  by  Mr,  Lemery  ; 
but  it  is  fcarce  worth  the  Time  of  doing 
ir,  and  is  not  much  better  than  the  other 
Sorr. 


1 1.  Of  the  Royal  Clove» 

Here  is  another  Clove  exprefs’d  in  the 
Figure  we  meet  with  now  and  then  in 
Holland^  tho’  it  is  but  feldom,  which  is  a 
fmall  Fruit  of  the  Shape  and  Bignefs  of 
a  Barley-Corn,  and  which  terminates  in  a 
Point,  fticking  five  or  fix  together  upon  one 
fmall  Branch  ;  fo  that  they  refemble,nn  fome 
Meafure,  a  little  Crown. 

This  Clove  is  of  an  Iron  Colour,  and 
has  the  fame  Tafte  and  .  Smell  as  the 
common  Clove.  The  Tree  which  bears  ir, 
is  the  only  one  in  the  World  ;  and  only 
found  in  the  Middle  of  the  Ifle  of  M-tffla^ 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  where  it  is  call’d,  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  thelfland  Thînca-E^adoi,  which 
lignifies  flpyal- Clove.  This  Fruit,  by  the  Or¬ 
der  of  the  King  of  the  Ifland,  is  guarded  by 
Soldiers,  that  no  Perfon  may  have  it  but  him- 
felf.  They  pretend  likewife,  that  when  this 
Tree  is  loaden  with  Fruit,  the  other  Trees 
bend  down  towards  it,  to  pay  their  Ho¬ 
mage  ;  and  that  the  Flowers  of  the  common 
Clove  fall  olF,  when  thefe  begin  to  appear» 
The  Indians  firing  this  Fruit,  and  make 
Beads  of  it,  to  carry  about  them,  becaufe 
of  irs  agreeable  Smell. 

I  fliall  fay  no  more  of  this  Clove,  having 
nothing  certain  that  I  can  colledl;  and  hav¬ 
ing  never  feen  it,  notwithftanding  all  the 
diligent  Enquiry  I  have  made  :  But  as  the 
Thing  has  been  certified  to  me  by  a  Perfon 
who  faw  it  in  Holland  ;  and  that  Pifo  fpeaks 
of  it  in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  from  whence 
the  Figure  is  taken;  and  that  Mv.H^ormes 
quotes  it  in  exprefs  Words,  from  the  2o3ci 
Page  of  his  Book;  the  Senfe  of  which  I 
have  already  given  you  in  Englifh  ;  but  for 
the  more  Curious,  I  fliall  deliver  it  in  the  Ori¬ 
ginal, 
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Gafiophyllas  Regius  fruHus  eft,  a  Nemi^ 

cjuod  fciam  haHenus  defer iptus^  florem  po- 
iUis  qiinm  fniHum  Figura  referenSy  longitudine 

grant  hordeiy  ejufdemq'y  ferme  latitudi- 
tiiSy  oblonguSy  angulofus-y  /ex  vel  oEio  cufpidiz 
bus  alternatim  è  laterîhus  entmpentibus 
fummitate  quafi  coronulam  con/litucntibuSy 
Colore  ferrtigineOy  odore  Gariophyllorum  aroma^ 
ftcorumy  Japore  acri  C?  plane  gnriophyllaceo, 
Prevenit  in  Infula  Macciam  Indiæ  Orientalis  5 
ah  Incclis  vocatur  Thinca  Radoi,  quod  expo^ 
mint  Gariopbyllus  Begins. 

Magno  in  pretio  apud  Indos  funt  hi  Gario- 
phyla  y  ad  nos  rare  deferuntur»  Xdnicam 
faltem  fertint  ejfe  hujus  frubius  arhorem  in 
tota  India  in  medio  dibî<e  InfnLe  fitam.  Flo- 
res  ubi  producit  hac  arbor  decidiint  flores  reli^ 
quarum  arhorumy  qii.e  commmunes  fertint  Ga- 
riophflos.  Arbores  etiam  reliquee  verfus  hanc 
fe  incurvant  honor  em  quafi  defer  entes  y  ut 
aîunt  qui  viderunt,  JBpx  Infulce  Sateüitihus 
hanc  arbor  em  fiîpaty  quamdiu  fraclum  forty 
ne  qui  s  preeter  ipfum  eo  gaudere  poffît.  Heec 
ex  ore  ejus  qui  in  Infula  fuit  Çf  arbor  em  fe  vi- 
dijfe  tefîatur  ;  queCy  fi  verUy  mira,  FruHus  filo 
per  longitudinem  trajicere  folenty  ut  Armilla- 
rum  locoy  ob  odoris  gratiamy  in  brachiis  ge- 
fîentur, 

Cariophylliy  five  Gariophylliy  in  Eng- 
Lemery.  lîfh  Cloves  ;  they  are  call’d  a  Fruit, 
but  are  rather  an  Aromatick  Flower, 
from  an  IndianTreCy  whofe  Leaves  are  long, 
broad,  and  pointed  ;  w’hen  the  Fruit  begins 
to  appear,  their  Colour  is  of  awhitifli  Green, 
afterwards  they  grow  Red  ;  and  at  laft, 
when  ripe,  are  of  a  dark  Brown,  as  we  fee 
them  of  now.  The  large  Cloves  are  call’d, 
in  Latin,  Antophylliy  or  the  Mother  Cloves, 
but  they,  are  very  fcarce.  There  is  alfo 
the  Cariophylius  Begius,  or  the  Royal  Clove  ; 
{_defcrib'd  by  Pomet  from  Pifo  ]  it  has  this 
Name  from  bearing  on  its  Top  a  Sort  of 
Crown  ;  for  which  Reafon  the  King  of  the 
Country  keeps  it  in  his  own  Poflefllon  ;  and 
becaufe  there  is  a  common  -fabulous  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  other  Trees  bow  towards  this, 
as  their  King. 

The  Cloves,  in  general,  are  cephalick, 
neuroiick  and  cardiack,  proper  for  Epilep- 
fy,  Paify  and  Vertigo  ;  are  good  in  Wind 
and  Cholick,  and  are  allow’d,  efpecially,  the 
Oil,  to  be  the  beft  Specifick  in  the  Tooth- 
Ach  ;  They  are  us’d  in  Powder,  Tindture, 


Water,  Spirit,  Oil,  (fcl  The  Way  to  make 
an  Oil  by  Diftillation,  is  to  make  a  Kind  of 
Putrifadlion  firft,  in  Order  to  dilTolve  all  the 
Parts  of  the  Clove,  and  to  force  the  volatile 
Salt,  and  oily  Parts,  more  efFedfually  from 
the  earthy  Parts,  thus  :  Take  Cloves,  grofly 
bruis’d,  one  Pound;  put  to  them  Fountain 
or  Rain-Water,  luke-warm,  two  Quarts  ; 
cover  it  with  a  Veflel  clofe,  fo  as  to  lute  it 
well  ;  put  it  into  a  gentle  Heat,  in  Sand, 
for  fourteen  Days  ;  then  put  all  the  Matter 
into  a  Copper  Vcfica,  tinn’d  within,  which 
cover  with  its  Head  and  Refrigeratory  ;  add 
a  fit  Receiver,  lute  the  Jund^ures,  and  diftili 
with  an  immediate,  quick.  Coal  Fire  ;  lift¬ 
ing  as  Occafion  requires  :  Continue  ’till  you 
have  dillill’d  about  two  Thirds  of  the  Humi¬ 
dity  ;  this  done,  and  the  Veflels  being  half 
cold,  feparate  the  fpirituous  Water  which 
fwims  above  the  Oil  ;  putting  up  that  into 
a  Glals-Vial,  which  keep  clofe  ftop’d  for  Ufe. 
Cohobace  the  diftill’d  Water  upon  the  Fasces, 
and  diftili  again  as  before,  fo  will  you  have 
more  Oil,  which  the  firft  Diftillation  cou’d 
not  raife,  which  add  to  the  former  Oil,  keep¬ 
ing  the  diftill’d  Water  alfo  for  other  Ufes. 

Or  take  Powder  of  Cloves,  one  Pound  j 
warm  Water,  two  Quarts  ;  macerate  them 
for  a  Fortnight  ;  then  put  all  into  a  Glafs 
Retort,  and  diftili  in  a  Sand  heat,  with  a 
moderate  Fire,  fo  will  Oil  and  Water  come 
over,  which  feparate  as  before  ;  and  co* 
hobate  the  Water  as  in  the  former 
Operation  ;  fo  v/ill  you  have  all  that  the 
Clove  contains  of  Oil  and  volatile  Salt, 
which  is  Cephalick  and  Cordial,  befides  its 
other  Vertues,  given  from  one  Drop  to 
Three,  incorporated  with  double- refin’d  Su¬ 
gar,  and  mix’d  with  fome  proper  Vehicle, 
either  liquid  or  folid,  as  in  Boles,  Opiates  i 
Pills,  Tablets,  or  the  like,  as  you  fee  Occa- 
fion.'  It  may  be  alfo  mix’d  with  Oil  of 
Nutmegs,  by  ExprelTion,  to  anoint  the 
Temples  for  the  Head-Ach,  and  the  Stomach, 
to  ftrengthen  that  Part,  and  procure  Dige- 
fticn.  A  pretty  Cephalick  Balfam  is 
made  with  Oil  of  Nutmegs,  one  Ounce  ; 
Oil  of  Cloves,  one  Dram;  Musk  and 
Ambergriefe,  each  fix  Grains  ;  Oil  of  Cina- 
mon,  ten  Drops  ;  Oil  of  Mace,  two  Scru¬ 
ples;  mix  and  make  a  Balfam  for  internal 
and  external  Cafes. 
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12.  Of  the  Nutmeg. 

Pomet.  '^HE  Nutmeg,  or  Aromatick  Nut, 
which  the  Latins  call  Niix 
Mofchata^  Myriftica,  or  Aromatica,  is  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking  the  Almond,  or  Kernel  of  a 
Fruit  of  the  Size  of  our  green  Nuts,  which 
we  diftiRgulih  into  two  Sorts  ;  to  wit,  into 
the  Male,  or  long  Nutmeg,  and  the  Female, 
or  round,  conamon  Nutmeg. 

The  Tree  that  bears  the  Nutmeg  is  of  the 
Bignefs  of  the  Peach-Tree,  and  the  Leaves 
have  a  very  near  Refemblance  to  thofe  men¬ 
tion’d  by  Dalechamp,  except  that  theÿ  are 
fhorter  and  narrower  ;  after  which  come 
Fruit  of  the  Nut  or  Abricot  Size.  This 
Tree,  according  to  Mr.  Tavernier^  is  not 
planted,  but  grows  by  Means  of  certain 
Birds,  or  Fowl,  which  fwallow  the  Nut¬ 
megs  whole,  and  throw  them  up  again 
without  having  digefted  them  ;  and  that  the 
Nutmeg  being  then  cover’d  with  a  vifcous 
and  gluey  Matter,  and  being  caft  upon  the 
Ground,  they  take  Root,  and  produce  a 
Tree,  which  grows  juft  as  if  it  had  been 
planted  after  the  Manner  of  others. 

The  Nutmeg  is  likewife  a  Commodity 
which  none  but  the  Ducch  ave  Mafters  of,  be- 
caufe  it  is  cured  no  where  but  in  the  Mes  of 
Nero,  Lontour^  Pouleay,  Ppfgain^  Poleron^  Grana- 
/?«/j,and  in  the  great  Mand  of  Banda  in  AJja^ 
not  elfewhere  :  Likewife,  as  a  late  Author 
fays,  it  is  remarkable,  that  fo  little  a  Spot  of 
Land  (hou’d  furnilh  all  the  World  with  Nut¬ 
megs  ;  which  is  not  hard  to  believe ,  when 
one  confiders,  that  thefe  Mes  are  fo  ftock’d 
with  Nutmeg-Trees,  that  it  is  almoft  incre¬ 
dible  ;  and  befides,,  thefe  Parcs  lye  in  fo  good 
a  Climate,  that  the  Trees  are  always  loaden 
with  Flowers  and  Fruit,  and  that  they  have 
three  Crops  a  Year  ;  to  wit,  in  Aprils  Auguft 
and  Decsmher  ;  that  of  April  is  much  more 
valued  chan  thofe  which  are  got  in  Atigtifl 
or  December  ;  and  the  Climate  is  fo  tempe¬ 
rate,  that  the  Men  live  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  Years  of  Age,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  but  eat,  drink  and  deep,  and  now  and  then 
walk  about,  while  the  Women  imploy  them- 
felves  in  feparating  the  Browzefrom  the  Nut¬ 
meg,  drying  the  Mace,  and  breaking  the 
Shells  wherein  is  the  Nunneg,  being  tbo 


chief  Commodity  of  the  Country,  and  al¬ 
moft  all  they  live  by. 

The  Nutmegs  we  fell  are  nothing  but  the 
Kernels  of  the  Fruit,  which  arc  cover’d 
with  a  hard,  thin,  and  blackifh  Shell  ^  with¬ 
out  the  Shell  is  found  a  Covering,  which  is 
thin  and  reddilh,  of  a  fweet  Sn^eli,  and  A- 
romatick  Tafte,  and  is  what  we  call  Mace, 
but  vulgarly,  and  improperly,  the  Nutmeg' 
Flower.  After  the  Mace  there  is  a  green 
Browze,  that  is  of  no  manner  of  Ufe.  From 
whence  it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the  Nutmeg 
has  three  Wrappings,  or  Coverings  ;  to  wit, 
the  Shell,  the  Mace  and  the  Browze  ;  and 
not  barely  Two,  as  a  late  Author  has  ob¬ 
ferv’d  ;  and  the  Thing  is  fo  true,  that  if 
any  Perfon  will  give  himfelf  the  Trouble  to 
cut  a  Nutmeg  Comfit  in  Two,  he  will  find 
the  three  Parts,  about  which  I  have  been 
fpeaking. 

The  Trees  which  bear  the  Female,  or 
common  Nutmegs,  grow  not  but  in  culti¬ 
vated,  or  improv’d  Lands  j  but  thofe  which 
produce  the  long  Nutmegs,  grow  in  Woods 
and  Forefts,  which  makes  the  Dutch  call  eiii 
wild  Nutmegs  -,  but  as  they  are  little  us’d,  be- 
caufe  they  are  almoft  without  Tafte  or  Smell, 
and  void  of  any  Virtue  ;  for  this  Reafo/s 
they  are  feldom  brought  hither.  Thefe 
Male-Nutmegs  being  call’d  by  the  Ancients^» 
:{erbes. 

As  to  the  common  Nutmegs,  wc  ought  to 
chufe  fuch  as  are  heavy,  firm,  hard,  and  of 
a- full  Plumpnefs,  of  a  light  Grey,  whofe 
Outfide  is  finely  marbled,  and  the'  Infide 
reddifh,  being  of  afar  ,  oily  Body,  which 
are  the  Signs  of  their  Newnefs,  and  which 
being  grated,  affords  a  fweet  Flavour,  â'pà'' 
put  into  the  Mouth,  yields  a  wa'rm,  pi¬ 
quant,  aromatick  Tafte.  As  to  the  lht!ê\ 
Hole  that  is  met  with  fo  very  com^fcom;-ih 
Nutmegs,  ’tis  a  vulgar  Error  to  belilve,  tjSt 
that  makes  it  loofe  its  Virtue  ;  for  .tber<f  iè 
no  Nutmeg  without  it,  that  being  ihe  Pl^cc 
where  the  Stalk  adhered  to  the  Nutf  i 

The  Ufe  of  the  Nutmeg  is,  fo  welhknow'H;, 
it  wou’d  be  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  ot  it  , 

I  fhall  only  add,  that  it  is  valued  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  and  being  beat  up  with  Sugar,  there 
is  a  Powder  made  of  it,  v/hich  is  admira¬ 
ble,  taken  in  warm  White- Wine,  for  curing 
of  Catarrhs  and  Rheums,  that  proceed  frcf!:^ 
cold  Caufes  3  and  tiiis  is  cail’d  the  Dake*^ 
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powder.  The  iifual  Quantity  is  to  put  tw^o 
Ounces  of  Nutmegs  to  a  Pound  of  Sugar, 
and  Tome  add  Cinamon.  The  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Ifle  of  Banda  make  a  Confetffion 
of  the  green  Nutmegs,  which  is  brought  to 
us  by  the  Way  of  Holland,  fometimes  with 
Syrup,  and  fometimes  without.  Thefe  Com¬ 
fits  are  feme  of  the  Beft  we  have,  being  very 
proper  to  ftrengchen  and  invigorate  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  to  reftore  a  natural  Heat  to  Age  ; 
but  their  chief  Ufe  is  to  carry  to  Sea,  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  Northern  Parts,  where  they 
aretfteemed,  as  being  great  Lovers  of  thefe 
Sorts  of  Vv’arm  Sweetmeats. 

As  to  the  Oil  of  Nutmegs,  by  Expreflion, 
that  which  is  brought  us  from  Holland  is  no 
better  than  ft elh  Butter  ;  which  is  the  Rea- 
fon  the  Apothecaries  chufe  to  make  it  them- 
felves,  rather  than  buy  it  at  fuch  a  cheap 
Race,  when  it  is  good  for  nothing.  The 
true  Oil  of  Nutmegs  ought  to  be  of  a  thick 
Confiftence,  of  a  golden  Yellow,  a  fweec 
Aromatick,  and  a  warm,  piquant  Tafte. 
The  Manner  of  making  this  Oil  is  fo  eafie, 
and  hath  been  fo  long  known  to  every  Artift, 
that  it  wou’d  be  fuperfluous,  at  this  Time  of 
Day,  to  pretend  to  teach  it  5  only  this  may 
be  obferv’d,  That  when  it  is  exprefs’d,  it 
will  be  liquid  and  clear  ;  but  when  cold  it 
coagulates,  and  becomes  yellowifh,  of  a  folid 
Confiftency,  and  that  it  will  yield  a  dou¬ 
ble  Quantity  of  Oil  this  Way,  from  the  fame 
-  Weight,  of  any  other  Spice,  Fruit,  or  Seed 
’<  whatever.  There  is  likewife  another  Oil 
made  by  Diftillation,  which  is  a  white,  clear 
Oil,  very  fragrant,  and  has  double  the 
Strength  and  Verrue  of  the  Former;  and 
whatever  the  Nutmeg  has  fingly  in  it  felf,  is 
hereby  highly  exalted  ;  fo  that  four  or  five 
Drops  is  a  Dofe  in  any  proper  Vehicle  ; 
wherein  it  becomes  Cephalick,  Neurotick, 
Scomachick,  Cordial,  Hepatick,  Uterine 
and  Ahexipharmack  ;  good  againft  all  old 
Difeafes  of  the  Head,  Nerves,  Womb,  f£c, 
expells  Wind,  Griping  of  the  Guts,  and  Sick- 
nefs  at  Heart.  The  Mace  that  grows  round 
the  Nutmeg  has  all  the  fame  Vircues  ;  dif- 
cufTes  Wind,  helps  Concodlion,  cures  ftink- 
ing  Breaths,  >;ftrengthens  the  Child  in  the 
Womb,  ftopSi  Fluxes  and  Vomitings;  is  of 
thinner  Parts  than  the  Nutmeg,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  piercing.  The  Oils,  by  Expref- 
flon  and  Diftillation,  are  made  the  fame  Way 


as  thofe  of  Nutmegs  ;  Chufe  (uch  as  has  the 
largeft  Blades,  the  higheft  and  frefheft  Co¬ 
lour,  and  that  is  the  cleaneft  you  can  get. 
As  to  the  Bark,  the  Trunk,  and  the  Branches 
of  the  Nutmeg-Tree,  they  are  fo  little  ufed, 
that  they  are  not  worth  fpeaking  of,  becaufe 
they  are  fo  feldom  brought  hither  ;  and  by 
Reafon  of  their  great  Likenefs  to  the  white 
CoJiuSf  both  in  Figure  and  Tafte  :  So  that 
fome  fell  Coftus  for  the  Nutmeg  Bark,  which 
you  ought  to  beware  of. 

Hiix  Mofehata  ,  Mofchocaryon  ^ 

Nnx  ZJnptentaria,  or  Nutmeg,  is  a  Lemerj. 
Kind  of  Nut,  or  Fruit,  of  a  foreign 
Tree,  as  large  as  a  Pear-Tree,  with  Leaves 
like  the  Peach,  but  they  are  much  fmaller  : 
The  Flower  is  in  the  Shape  of  a  Rofe,  of  a 
pleafant  Smell  ;  after  which  is  fallen  off,  a 
Fruit  appears  as  large  as  a  green  Walnut, 
cover’d  with  two  Barks  ;  the  Firft  which  is 
very  thick,  and  pull’d  off  when  the  Fruit  is 
ripe  ;  the  Second  is  much  thinner  and  finer, 
reddilher  yellowifti  ;  it  is  feparated  from  the 
Nutmeg  in  order  to  dry,  and  is  what  we 
call  Mace,  not  the  Nutmeg  Flower  ;  this 
yields  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  volatile 
Salt. 

When  the  Nutmeg  is  feparated  from  the 
Barks,  they  dry  and  preferve  it:  The  Tree 
which  bears  this  grows  plentifully  in  the 
Ifle  of  Banda,  where  there  are  two  Sorts, 
the  wild  and  the  cultivated,  or  Male  and 
Female  :  The  Male,  which  is  a  long  and 
large  Nut,  is  feldom  us’d  :  The  Female, 
which  is  the  rounder  and  leffer  Nut,  is  that 
generally  fold  in  the  Grocers  Shops;  when 
gather  d,- fome  fay  they  are  laid  in  Quick- 
Lime,  in  the  Indies,  for  two  Reafons  :  Firft, 
That  being  carried  into  other  parallel  or 
^proper  Climes,  they  might  not  grow,  for 
fo  in  Time  it  might  prove  to  their  Damage. 
^dly.  That  being  thus  cured,  the  Worm 
might  not  take  them  :  The  Beft  are  thofe 
of  a  reafonable  Size,  freftj,  heavy,  firm,  not 
fpongy,  of  an  Oilynefs  when  grated,  and  of 
a  pleafant  Smell  and  Tafte,  not  too  bitter  or 
acrid.  They  fortifie  the  Brain,  Nerves  and 
Stomach ,  afifift  Digeftion  ,  expell  Wind , 
provoke  the  Terms,  and  refift  Putrefa- 
(ftion. 

Chufe  your  Mace  frefh,  whole,  of  a  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  a  good  Smell ,  and  agreeable 
Tafte,  being  a  little  acrid  3  it  has  the  fame 

-  -  -  ■  -  Vir- 
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Virtues  with  the  Nutmeg,  but  the  Virtues 
are  more  exalted,  and  it  adls  with  greater 
Penetration  and  Efficacy.  The  Mace  Bark 
or  Wood  of  the  Ancients,  is  the  Bark  of  the 
Trunk  of  a  Tree  of  the  fame  Name,  which 
grows  in  Barbary^  and  is  thick,  reddilh,  and 
of  a  bitter,  fmart  Tafte.  Its  Virtue  is  a- 
ftringent,  and  proper  to  ftop  the  Bloody- 
Flux,  and  ocher  Fluxes  of  the  Belly  ;  but  as 
this  Bark  is  feldom  brought  among  us,  they 
impole  it  inltead  of  Mace,  tho‘  the  Quali* 
ties  are  different,  and  fo  confound  the  Mace 
Bark  with  the  true  Mace. 

13.  Of  Coffee. 

Pomst.  Coffe,  Coffi ,  Btinay  Bon^ 

^  Ban^  or  Elkfiine^  is,  according 
to  a  modern  Author,  the  Fruit  or  Berry  of  a 
Plant,  whofe  Stalk  refembles  that  of  our 
Houfe-Bean  ;  but  as  he  is  a  Perfon  on 
whom  we  can  lay  no  Strefs,  I  lhall  hold 
with  Baubinus^  that  celebrated  Author,  who 
fays,  that  Coffee  is  the  Fruit  of  a  Tree, 
whofe  Berries  are  brought  from  Arabia  Fœlîx^ 
and  that  the  Tree  is  like  Spindle' Wood,  or 
Priefts-Cap,  and  that  the  Leaves  are  thick, 
and  always  green,  according  as  it  is  reprefen- 
red  in  the  Figure,  which  is  taken  from  the 
fa  id  Baiihinus. 

Chufe  your  Coffee  greenilh,  frefh  or  new, 
and  that  does  not  fmell  mufty,  but  whofe  Ber¬ 
ry  is  of  a  middle  Size  ;  in  fhort,  the  cleaneft, 
dryeft,  and  plumped  that  can  be  had.  As 
to  thofe  who  have  it  brought  from  Marfeilles^ 
where  they  buy  whole  Bales  together  ,  Jet 
’em  take  Care  that  the  Bottom  of  the  Bales 
be  not  mouldy,  by  which  means  the  Goods 
will  fpoil  and  damage  the  whole  Cargo. 
Coffee  is  us’d  for  little  or  nothing,  that  I 
know  of,  but  to  make  a  Liquor  with  Water 
and  Sugar,  which  is  more  or  lefs  elleem’d, 
according  to  the  Country,  that  are  Drinkers 
of  it  j  which  where  ir  is  valued,  there  is  a 
great  Confumption  made  of  it,  in  the  pre¬ 
par’d  Berry,  which  is  done  by  drying  it  in  an 
Oven  or  Kiln,  fo  long,  ’till  it  is  well  parch’d, 
or  rather  half  calcin’d,  and  looks  not  of  an 
abfolute  Black,  but  rather  of  a  dark  Purple, 
iriclining.to  Black  ;  if  it  be  well  burn’d,  and 
not  over  high,  it  has  a  grateful  Flavour  ;  but 
if  over  much,  or  too  little  done  ,  or  if  after¬ 


wards  it  be  ground  any  Time  before  it  be 
ufed,  it  lofes  all  its  Force  and  Virtue;  fo 
that  in  making  Coffee,  the  Powder  is  to  be 
frefh  ground,  and  us’d  immediately  ;  for  an 
Hour’s  Time  will  pall  and  flat  it,  ib  as  it 
lhall  lofe  all  its  volatile  Parts,  which  float 
like  an  Oil  upon  the  Liquor,  when  frefh  ;  but 
upon  the  leaft  Keeping,  after  reduced  to 
Powder,  its  effential  Particles  are  fo  fubtile 
as  to  fly  away,  or  be  deftroy’d  by  the  Corro- 
five  Nitre  of  the  Air,  which  being  expos’d 
but  for  a  few  Minutes,  they  inftantly  im¬ 
bibe. 

Caffe  ,  Cojfè  ,  or  Coffee  ,  is  a 
fmall  Berry,  longifh  and  round,  Lemery. 
like  a  Pine  Apple  ,  of  a  dark, 
brown  Colour  ;  its  Bark  is  a  Kind  of  Husk 
that  is  a  little  hard  and  woody  ;  ir  enclofes  a 
Berry  as  large  as  a  great  Pea,  of  an  oval  Figure, 
dividing  itfelf  into  two  Parts,  yellowifh,  in¬ 
clining  to  white  ;  the  Fruit  grows  upon  a  Tree 
of  the  fame  Name,  which  is  common  in  the 
happy  Arabia^  from  whence  it  is  tranfported 
through  all  the  Dominions  of  the  Great  Turk.y 
and  from  Turkey  brought  to  us,  as  is  fup- 
pos’d  cur’d,  that  it  might  not  be  planted  in 
other  Countries. 

It  is  of  an  excellent  drying  Quality,  com¬ 
forts  the  Brain,  and  dries  up  Crudities  in  the 
Stomach  :  Some  Authors  fay  it  cures  Con- 
fumptions,  Rickets  and  Swooning- Fits  ;  it 
helps  Digeftion,  eafes  Pains  of  the  Head,  ra- 
rifies  the  Blood,  fuppreffes  Vapours,  gives 
Life  and  Gaiety  to  the  Spirits,  hinders  Sleepi- 
nefs  after  Victuals,  provokes  Urine  and  the 
Courfes,  and  contraifls  the  Bowels  ;  it  is  an 
excellent  Dryer,  fit  for  moift  Bodies,  and 
moft  Conftitucions  ,  but  that  of  young  Girls, 
fubjedt  to  the  Green-Sicknefs  ;  and  likewife 
is  prevalent  in  fuch  as  are  apt  to  running 
Humours,  Sores,  or  King’s  Evil  upon  them  : 
It  helps  Abortion,  and  confirms  the  Tone  of 
the  Parts  drunk  after  Eating,  but  with  this 
Obfervation,  that  this  Liquor  be  always  made 
frefh  ;  for  if  it  ftands  but  two  or  three  Hours, 
it  will  be  pall’d,  and  grow  naught.  It  is  an 
effedual  Remedy  againft  Worms  in  Chil¬ 
dren  ;  fo  that  if  the  Mother  drink  but  fre¬ 
quently  of  it,  when  with  Child,  the  Infant 
lhall  not  be  afllidled  with  Worms,  during  its 
Infancy. 
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14.  of  the  Cacao,  cr  Chocolate-Nut. 

Pomet,  C^cao,  which  the  Amert- 

cnns  call  C^c^z^i ,  is  a  Fruit  of 
feveral  different  Sizes  ;  but  the  moft  ufual  is 
that  of  an  Almond,  which  is  found  united  to¬ 
gether  in  a  Sort  of  Shell,  not  much  bigger 
or  lefs  than  the  Pomegranate  Seed  ;  and  in 
thefe  Shells  are  enclos’d  about  fixty  or  eighty 
Berries.  As  to  the  Shape,  Leaves,  and  entire 
Fruit  of  the  Trees,  they  appear  as  reprefented 
in  the  Figure  taken  from  the  Original,  or 
Life,  as  deliver’d  to  me  by  Mr.  Tournefort  ; 
the  Leaves  are  green,  and  the  Fruit,  when 
ripe  upon  the  .Tree,  are  of  a  very  fine  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  and  rib’d  like  the  Melon. 

Mr.  Tournefort,  in  Page  191  of  his  Book, 
makes  Mention  of  four  Sorts  of  Trees 
which  bear  the  Cacao^Nut  ;  the  Firft  and  Se¬ 
cond  whereof  are  call'd  Cacahuaquahuitl, 
the  Third  Xuchicacahuapiahuitl,  the  Fourth 
Tlacacabuaquahuitl  :  This  is  what  he  relates, 
as.  to  the  four  Sorts  of  Cacao's,  which  we  now 
fell,  which  certainly  come  from  different 
Trees  ;  the  Firft  and  belt  Sort  is  call’d  the 
large  and  fmall  Carack.,  from  the  Province 
of  Nicaragua,  from  whence  thefe  Sorts  of 
Cacao's  are  brought  :  The  Third  and  Fourth 
are  call’d  the  large  and  fmall  lüand  Cacao's, 
becaufe  they  come  from  the  American  Ifles, 
as  St.  Domingo,  8cc.  The  moft  valued  of 
the  four  Kinds  of  Cacao's  is  the  large  C4- 
radi,  efpecially  for  making  Chocolate,  which 
is  the  chief  Ufe  ;  for  the  fmall  Quantities 
that  are  eat  of  it,  are  not  worth  fpeaking  of  ; 
they  all  ought  to  be  chofe  frelh,  plump, 
weighty,  blackifli  without,  and  of  a  deep 
Red  within,  well  rafted,  and  not  of  a  mufty 
Smell  :  The  fmall  Carack  is  next  in  Virtue 
to  the  Great.  As  to  the  Ifland  Cacao,  efpe¬ 
cially  the  Large,  the  nearer  it  comes  to  the 
Caradi,  the  better  it  is.  Some  Authors  fay, 
that  the  Cacao  is-  in  fuch  ufe  in  Mexico,  that 
it  is  the  chief  Drink  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Country,  and  that  they  give  it  as  Alms, 
or  Charity  to  the  Poor  :  Befides,  the  other 
Sorts  that  come  from  the  Ifles,  are  ground  to 
make  Bread  of  different  Sizes,  for  the 
Ufe  of  different  Sorts  of  People. 

.  The  Cacaos,  or  Cacao,  is  a  Kind 

Qf  Almond  chat  is  made  the  Bafis 


or  Foundation  of  Chocolate,  and  from  whence 
it  takes  its  Name  :  It  grows  in  America  from 
a  fmall  Tree  call’d  Cacavate,vic\\  fupplied  with 
Leaves  that  refemble  thofe  of  the  Orange- 
Tree;  but  that  they  are  longer,  and  more 
fharp'pointed  ;  the  Flower  is  large,  and  of  a 
yellow  Colour,  and  leaves,  in  falling  oft',  long, 
ftringy  Filaments,  which  are  green,  from 
which  a  yellow,  pointed  Fruit  is  form’d  of 
the  Size  of  our  Melons  ;  each  Fruit  contains 
twenty  or  thirty  little  Nuts,  or  Almonds,  as 
big  as  the  Piflachia  ;  and  fometimes  there 
are  fuch  as  contain  fourfeore  of  thele  ;  they 
are  each  of  them  cover’d  with  a  yellowifli 
Pellicle,  or  thin  Skin  ;  which  being  fepara- 
ted,  a  tender  Subftance  appears,  which  is 
divided  into  feveral  unequal  Particles,  that 
are  oily,  of  good  Nourilhment,  and  leave  a 
certain  Acridnefs  upon  the  Palate.  The  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  Country  where  this  grows, 
cdiWtCacahnatl,  2inà  xTiq  Spaniards,  by  Cor¬ 
ruption,  Cacao. 

It  grows  in  all  the  Spanifo  Wefl-Indics  ^ 
Guatimala ,  Hifpaniola ,  Cuba,  Nevo-Spain, 
Jamaica,  é3c.  in  hot,  but  fhadowy  Places, 
for  being  planted  in  Ranks  and  regular 
Walks,  fliady  Plantane-Trees  are  rang’d  with 
them;  the  one  to  (helcer  the  other,  leaft  the 
parching  Sun,  by  its  excefllve  Heat  fliou’d 
kill  them,  or  the  boifterous  Wind  injure  them. 
This  C4C4o-Tree,  not  exceeding  our  Cherry- 
Tree  for  Bignefs  ;  as  it  is  a  Tree  of  fingular 
Beauty,  having  large,  broad,  oblong,  green 
Leaves,  which  fall  back,  and  hang  like  fo 
many  Shields,  to  prefeive  and  defend  the 
tender  Fruit  ;  fo  it  is  a  Tree  of  great  Profit 
to  the  Owner,  arifing  from  its  moft  defirable 
Fruit,  which  grows  after  an  admirable  Man¬ 
ner  in  Cods  ;  ftudded,  as  it  were,  in  the 
very  Body  of  the  Tree,  as  well  as  the  Arms 
and  Boughs,  from  the  very  Earth  upwards  ; 
each  Cod  containing  about  thirty  or  forty 
Nuts,  regularly  let  in  a  Mafs  of  fofc,;,  flimy 
Pulp,  both  CO  preferve,  as  well  as  nourilh, 
the  tender  Fruit  :  The  Nuts,  among  the 
Indians  and  Spaniards,  go  for  currant  Money, 
even  in  thofe  Countries  where  Gold  and  Sil¬ 
ver  are  naturally  produc’d  ;  There  it  is  Food 
and  Raiment,  Riches  and  Delight  all  at 
once. 

The  Cod  is  laid  to  be  very  like  the  Pear, 
or  Pear  falliion’d  Gourd  ;  each  Nut  is  about 
liie  Bignefs  of  an  Almond  Scone,  and  cover’d 
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with  a  thin  Shell,  blackîfli  without,  contain¬ 
ing  within  a  brownifii  red,  or  aln^oft  Chef- 
nut'ColourM  Kernel,  with  brownifh  Afli-co- 
lourM  Veins,  which  to  the  Indians  is  pleafant 
inTafte,  tho’  not  altogether  fo  to  us.  The 
Cods  being  gather’d  they  break  them,  take 
out  the  Nuts,  and  Jay  them  upon  Macs  to 
dry  in  the  Sun, ’till  the  Moifture  within  them 
be  confum’d,  and  then  keep  them  both  for 
Meat  and  Merchandife. 

This  Fruit  is  certainly  cooling,  as  may  eali- 
ly  be  defcerned  by  their  cold,  nitrous  Tafte  : 
They  open  ObftrucStions,  rcftore  in  deep 
Confumpcions,  ftimulate  to  Venery,  caufing 
Procreation  and  Conception  ;  facilitate  Deli¬ 
very,  preferve  Healthi  help  Digeftion,  make 
People  enclinable  to  feed,  eafe  Coughs  of 
the  Lungs,  Gripings  of  the  Bowels,  and 
Fluxes  thereof  ;  caufe  a  fweet  Breath,  and 
aflift  in  a  Difficulty  of  making  Urine:  The 
chief  Ufe  of  ’em  is  in  Chocolate,  which 
is  fo  well  known,  there  needs  no  long  Dif- 
courfe  about  it. 

I  f.  Of  Chocolate. 

Pomet.  "\/\/  E  fell  feveral  Sorts  of  Cl^oco* 
^  ^  late,  which  have  no  other 
Difference,  but  according  to  their  Finenefs 
and  Goodnefs,  the  Druggs  that  compofe  them, 
and  the  Countries  where  they  are  made  : 
Bat  the  beft  Chocolate^  and  the  fineft,  is 
what  we  make  now  at  Paris,  efpeciaily  when 
it  is  made  with  the  large  Carack^  Nut,  and 
wrought  up  with  the  fineft  Sugar,  good  Ci- 
namon,  and  the  pureft  and  beft  Vanilla^s  : 
In  fhort,  when  it  is  made  by  an  honeft  Man, 
who  underftands  how  to  prepare  it,  and  will 
neither  fpare  Labour  or  Coft  ;  for  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  afford  good  Chocolate  at  a  com¬ 
mon  Price;  and  the  moft  of  thofe  who  fell 
their  Chocolate  at  fuch  eafie  Rates,  cou’d 
fcarcely  buy  the  fine  Sugar  we  make  ufe  of, 
at  the  fame  Price  ;  alcho’  fome  ftill  cry  up 
the  PVeft- India,  Spanijh,  Portugal,  and  St, 
Maids  Chocolate,  at  this  Time  there  is  no 
Place  in  the  World  where  they  make  better 
Chocolate  than  at  Paris,  I  did  not  think 
proper  to  give  you  the  Compoficion  here, 
fince  there  are  fo  many  Books  that  treat  of 
it,  and  the  Compofitions  are  fo  various,  that 
every  one  are  for  pleafing  their  own  Fan* 


cies.  Neverthelefs,  I  cannot  forbear  ac" 
quainting  you  with  what  is  propos’d  by  the 
Sieur  Blegny,  in  his  Book,  who  mentions  the 
Flower  of  Orejevalla  to  be  added  To  the 
Compofition,  becaufe  it  is  a  Drugg,  which 
1  believe  to  be  imaginary,  as  not  being  able 
to  know  what  it  was,  after  the  moft  diligent 
Search  I  cou’d  make.  And  the  Sieur  Blegny, 
who  calls  himfelf  the  Author  of  that  little 
Book,  which  I  have  juft  mention’d,  had 
Reafon  to  fay  he  con’d  not  meet  with  it  a- 
mong  the  Druggifts  ;  for  he  cou’d  not  give 
me  any  Account  of  it  :  When  I  ask’d  hinî, 
before  a  certain  Perfon,  what  the  Orejevalla 
Flower  was ,  he  told  me  it  was  what  went 
into  the  Compofition  of  the  American,  or 
Indian  Chocolate^  which  he  had  feen  in  feveral 
Books.  As  to  the  Achiotl,  that  is  nothing 
elfe  but  what  we  call  the  I\ccou,  which  is  not 
made  as  the  faid  Author  fays,  but  as  it  is  fet 
forth  in  its  proper  Place  in  this  Treatife  ;  and 
after  knowing  that  the  Achiotl  was  the  ^ocou, 
there  are  very  few  Grocers  but  cou’d  have 
furnifh’d  him  with  it,  and  he  needed  not  have 
put  it  in  his  Book,  that  he  cou’d  not  meet 
with  it  at  the  Druggifts. 

1 6.  Of  Vanilla’s. 

H  E  Vanilla's,  according  to  the 
Sieur  HpiiJJeau,  are  Pods  or  Pomet, 
Cods,  of  about  half  a  Foot  long, 
of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Child’s  little  Finger, 
which  hang  upon  a  Plant  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
Foot  high,  that  climbs  like  a  Creeper  ;  for 
which  Reafon  they  grow  moft  frequently 
upon  Walls,  or  at  the  Roots  of  Trees,  or 
elfe  upon  Props,  or  the  like,  where  they  are 
fupported  :  They  have  round  Stalks,  dif^ 
pos’d  in  Knots  like  the  Sugar-Cane  ;  from 
each  Knot  there  puts  forth  large,  thick 
Leaves,  about  a  Finger’s  Length,  which  are 
as  green  as  the  Stalk,  and  fail  off,  or  wither 
away,  as  the  great  PJantane  does  ;  after 
which  come  Pods  that  are  green  at  firft,  yel- 
lowifh  afterwards,  and  grow  browner,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  ripen.  When  they  are  ripe, 
the  People  of  Mexico,  thofe  of  Guatimala^  and 
St,  Domingo,  gather  them,  and  hang  ’em  up 
by  one  End,  in  the  Shade,  to  dry  ;  and 
when  they  are  dry  enough  to  keep,  they  rub 
them  with  Oil,  to  hinder  them  trom  drying 
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toümuch,  and  prevent  their  breaking,  and 
then  they  put  them  up  in  little  Bags  of  Fifty, 
a  Hundred,  or  a  Hundred  and  Fifty,  to 
bring  them  hither.  Neverthelefs,  there  are 
fome  who  value  their  Gain  more  than  their 
Confcience,  who  let  them  hang  upon  the 
Stalks  ’till  over  ripe,  and  receive  from  them 
a  black,  fragrant  Balfam,  that  flows  ’till  the 
eflential  Parts  of  the  Vanilla  is  exhaufted, 
and  it  can  run  no  more  ;  and  then  they  ga¬ 
ther  the  Pods,  and  pack  them  up  for  Sale, 
as  aforefaid. 

The  great  Lords  of  Mexico  are  mighty 
Lovers  of  thcfe  Plants,  as  well  becaufe  of 
the  pleafant  Smell  of  their  Fruit,  which 
they  mix  plentifully  in  their  Chocolate,  as 
from  the  great  Profli  they  yield  them  in 
Trade. They  are  the  Spaniards  who  bring 
us  this  rich  Commodity,  and  who  give  it 
the  Name  of  Vanilla ,  which  flgnifies  a 
Sheath,  becaufe  the  Pod  refembies  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  a  Sheath  :  It  is  of  a  pleafant  Tafte 
and  Smell.  Chufe  fuch  as  are  well  fed, 
thick,  long,  new,  heavy,  not  wrinkled  or 
rub’d  with  Balfam;  and  which  have 'not 
been  kept  moift,  but  of  a  good  Smell  ;  and 
beware  of  thofe  that  are  fmall  and  dry,  and 
of  little  Smell ,  and  the  Seed  of  which  is 
very  little,  black  and  fliining.  The  Vanil¬ 
la's  are  much  us’d  in  France  for  making  up 
Chocolate,  and  fometimes  to  perfume  Snuff. 
Some  pretend  the  internal  Part  of  the  Pod  is 
good  to  ftrengchen  the  Stomach.  As  to  the 
Balfam,  the  Spaniards,  keep  that,  for  we  have 
none  of  it  brought  to  us. 

Vanilla^  or  Vanillas,  is  a  Pod  of 
Lemery,  about  half  a  Foot  long,  and  the  ; 

Thicknefs  ^of  a  Child’s  Finger,, 
lharp  at  both  Ends,  of  a  dark  Colour,  .a 
pleafant  Balfamick  Tafle  and  Smell,  a  little 
acrid,  containing  -  very  fmall,  black,  Ihin- 
ingi,i^eds.  This  Pod  is  the  Fruit  of  a  Kind 
of  'IVoftibilis,  or  a  Plant  of  four  or  five  Foot 
high-,  wh'cn  the  Spaniards  call  Campeche  ;  it  . 
riiss  like  a  Creeper,  and  winds  about  the 
neighbouring  or  adjacent  Trees,  upon  Poles, 
or  climbs  uDcn  Walls:  The  Leaves  refemble 
thole  CÎ  Plantanc,  but  they  are  larger,  and 
rc.ore  flefl-iy  ;  the  Flowers  are  blackilh.  This 
Plant  grows  in  Mexico,  where  the  Indians 
call  it  ïlixcohid,  and  the  Pod  MecafutbiL 
Chule  iucis  Vanilla's  as  have  the  longaft 
Pods,  pretty  thick  and  heavy>.  well  fed,  of 


a  good  Tafte,  and  pleafant  Smell  ;  it  yields 
a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  volatile  Salt  ;  is 
Cordial,  Cephalick,  Stomachick,  Carmina¬ 
tive,  Aperitive  ;  it  attenuates  vifeous  Hu¬ 
mours ,  provokes  Urine,  and  Womens 
Courfes  ;  is  mix’d  in  Chocolate,  and  makes 
it  agreeable  both  to  the  Tafte  and  Smell. 

17.  Of  Acacia. 

H  E  Acacia's,  fo  called  by 
lome,  are  the  Fruit,  or  rather  Pomet, 
the  Seeds  of  a  yellow  Fruit,  inclin¬ 
ing  to  red,  of  the  Size  of  a  Magdalen  Pear, 
or  an  Orange  :  The  Tree  which  bears  thefe, 
is  according  to  the  Sieur  Ppujfeaus  Letter, 
five  or  fix  Foot  high,  adorn’d  with  Leaves  of  a 
yellowilh  Green,  and  fometbing  of  the  Shape 
of  Ivy.  The  Flowers  are  (mail,  and  grow 
in  Tufts,  of  a  Carnation  Colour,  from 
whence  comes  a  yellow  Fruit,  as  faid  before  ; 
at  the  Bottom  of  which  hang  other  Fruit  or 
Seeds,  of  the  Bignefs  of  Chefnuts,  of  the 
Shape  of  a  Kidney,  and  of  an  Olive  Co¬ 
lour,  cover’d  with  a  Nut  br^mne,  in  which 
is  a  white  Almond,  which  after  it  has  been 
roafted  like  a  Chefnut,  in  the  Fire,  is  plea¬ 
fant  to  ear.  There  is  contain’d,  likewife,  in 
the  Kernel  of  thefe  Acacia's,  a  black  cau- 
ftick  Oil,  which  is  a  good  Remedy  to  cure 
Corns  upon  the  Feet,  and  take  away  red 
Spots  in  the  Fece. 

The  Americans  cut  the  yellow  Fruit  irr 
Slices,  and  ear  it  with  Sugar,  as  we  do  a 
Lemon  ;  as  well  to  revive  the  Spirits,  as  ro 
cool  them,  becaufe  they  are  full  of  a  weil- 
tafted  Juice  :  Chufe  luch  as  are  large  and 
new,  of  an  Olive  Colour,  with  white  Ker¬ 
nels,  which  are  the  certain  Signs  they  are 
frefii,  and  not  of  a  Chefnut  Colour,  which 
is  a  Token  of  their  Age  and  ov  r  Ripenefs., 

Acacia  vera  feu  Æg^psiaca,  the 
true  Acacia,  or  chat  or  Ægypt,  is  Lemery, 
a  thick  juice,  very  heavy,  of  a 
brown,  reddifii  Colour,  which  is  brought  in 
the  Shape  of  Balls,  diac  weig’i  about  five  or 
fix  Ounces,  ly’d  up  in  v^.y  bin  Bladders: 
They  lay  it  is  made  from  a  Fruit  almuft  like 
Lupins,  con  am’d  in  Pods  which  are  born 
upon  thorny  Trees  u\  Ægypt,  whofe  Branches 
are  pretty  much  extended,  bearing  fine 
white  Flowers:  Chute  that  which  is  near, 
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folid,  weighty,  of  a  blackifh  Colour,  feme-  round,  and  the  Fruit  in  Pods,  of  the  Size 
thing  reddilh,  Qiining,  eafie  to  break,  and  of  of  our  J^^indfor  Bean  ;  holding,  each,  not 
a  ftiptick  Tafte  ;  it  affords  a  good  deal  of  above  two  Anacardinm’s,  which  afford  Oil, 
Oil,  and  effential  Salt  ;  is  aftringent,  incraf-  and  are  fold  in  great  Plenty  j  they  ratify 
fates  or  thickens  the  Humours,  ftrengthens  and  purge  the  piruicous  Humours  ;  arc  re- 
and  refills  Poifon,  flops  Hemorrhages  and  folving  ,•  refrelh  the  Brain,  and  ftrengthen 
Fluxes,  and  is  good  for  Indifpoficions  of  the  the  Memory,  being  taken  in  Decoélion. 
Eyes.  As  the  true  Acacia  is  fometimes  fcarce, 
the  Shops  life  or  fell  that  which  is  made  of 

the  Juice  of  Sloes,  or  the  Fruit  of  the  black  ^9*  Hermodactyles. 

Thorn  brought  over  in  round  Balls,  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  Bladders,  of  a  very  (harp,  flip-  '"I  H E  HermodaEîj/les  are  Fruit 
tick,  or  aftringent  Tafte  ;  it  is  us’d  in  d{pb  fhap’d  like  an  Heart,  reddilh  Pomet. 
or  made  with  Damask-Rofe- Wa-  without,  white  within;  of  a  light 

ter,  and  double- refin’d  Sugar.  The  true  Subftance,  very  fubjed:  to  Worm-eat,  which 
Acacia  is  made  by  ExpreiEon  out  of  the  is  brought  out  of  Æ^pt,  where  the  Trees 

Fruit,  and  that  either  ripe  or  unripe;  from  which  bear  this  Fruit  grow  plentifully.  Af- 

the  ripe  Fruit  there  is  a  black  Juice  fo  call’d  ;  the  Diligence  that  I  have  ufed,  in  order  to 
from  the  unripe  Fruit  a  red  or  yellow  Juice,  dilcover  the  Flowers  and  Leaves  of  thefe 
the  Colour  not  fo  black,  but  more  inclining  Trees,  I  think  it  need  no  longer  remain  a 
to  red,  and  of  a  fweet  Scent  ;  and  this  is  Surprize  on  this  Head,  when  I  fay  that  the 
the  true  Acacia  of  Diofeorides  and  the  An-  dîermodaHyles  are  Fruit,  notwithttanding  all 
cienis,  which  is  to  be  ufed  in  making  of  that  Authors  have  hitherto  faid  concerning 
Venice-Treacle^  .  their  being  Roots  ;  and  the  Figure  of  the 

Hermoda^yleSy  here  given,  will  fhow  to  the 
.  contrary,  it  being  eafie  to  judge  that  they 

18.  Of  Anacardiunis,  are  Fruit  and  not  Roots:  And  the  more  fo, 

from  what  was  writ  from  Marfeilies  the  laft  ■ 
Pomst.  H  E  Anacardiiim  is  a  Kind  of  Year,  that  the  HcrmodaByles  coming  from 
Bean,  brought  from  the  Bafl~  ^gyp^^  v/ere  the  Fruit  of  a  large  Tree  : 
Indies.  The  Tree  which  bears  it  has  Chufe  fuch  as  are  frefh,  large,  well-fed, 
greenilh  Leaves  that  are  half  round  ;  after  reddiiTi  without,  and  white  within  ;  the 
which  come  Pods  of  the  Size  of  the  large  drieft,  and  leaft  full  of  Duft  that  can  be  got  : 
Bean,  in  which  are  ufually  inclos’d  two  It  is  a  Commodity  of  which  they  lay  in  no 
Anacardium  s  I  which  when  half  ripe,  are  great  Store,  it  being  fo  ready  to  decay,  or 
ot  the  Colour  of  burnt  Coffee;  but  when  Worm-eat,  as  I  mentioned  before  ;  they  are, 
full  ripe  are  of  a  fliining  Black.  Chafe  fuch  much  us’d  in  Phyfick  amongft  feveral  gale-  • 
as  are  large,  well  fed,  new,  dry,  and  have  nical  Compofitions. 
in  them  a  white  Almond.  They  pretend  The  HermodaElyle  is,  a  tuberous 
that  the  green  Fruit  of  thefe  are  a  dangerous  or  bulbous  Root,  as  thick  as  a  Lemery. 
Poifon,  bur  otherwife  when  dry  :  After  they  little  Wallnur,  being  of  the  Shape 
are  prepar’d  in  Vinegar,  they  become  a  good  of  a  Hearr,  red  without,  and  white  with- 
Purgative;  but  nevertheJefs  they  ought  not  in  ;  of  a  fpongy,  light  Subftance,  without 
to  be  meddled  with,  without  the  Advice  of  an  Fibres,  eafie  to  break,  and  crumble  into 
able  Phyfician  :  They  yield  an  Oil  like  the  Powder  like  Meal,  of  a  fwectifti  Tafte,  .a 
Acacia's,  which  has  the  lame  Virtues.  little  glutinous  ;  it  is  brought  dry  from 

dnaenrdium  is  a  Kind  of  large  /Egypt  Syria.  The  common  Opinion  is,  , 
Lemery.  Fruit,  hke  z  Chefnut,  being  in  fome  thatit  is  aSorc  Cofchicumy  call’d  by . G  a/p.  . 

Meafure  of  the  Shape  of  a  Bird’s  Uaubi?nis,  Colchicum  radlce  ficcata  Alba  ;  the 
Heart,  whence  it  derives  its  Name  ;  it  is  Colchicum  with  the  white  dry’d  Root  ;  and 
of  a  (hining,  black  Colour,  containing  in  by  Lobe/  the  Hermodactyle  of  the  Shops 
it  a  white  Kernel.  This  Fruit  grows  on  a  is  not  poifonous. 

Tree  in  the  Indies ^  whofe  Leaves  are  almuft: 


There;  . 
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There  are  others  that  believe  it  is  a  Kind  Chufe  yoitr  Jujubs  frelh,  large,  well  fed 
of  tuberous  Orrice,  call’d  by  Cafp,  Bauhmtis^  and  flelhy,  of  a  good  Kind,  that  have  been 
Iris  tuberofa  folio  an^ulofo,  the  tuberous  Or-  well  dry’d,  that  they  may  keep  without 
rice  with  the  many  corner’d  Leaf,  and  by  Danger  of  rotting;  and  take  Care  that  they 
Matthiolus  Hcrmodatlylus  verus.  Mr.  Pornet  be  not  kept  in  Places  too  moift,  or  gather’d 
is  of  a  quite  different  Opinion,  as  you  have  when  they  are  too  ripe,  for  that  is  the  Way 
it  before,  for  thefe  two  Reafons  :  The  Firlt,  to  loofe  ’em  all  :  They  tafte,  when  well 
becaufe  this  is  more  of  the  Shape  or  Figure  gather’d,  and  rightly  manag’d,  like  Raifins 
of  a  Fruit,  than  of  a  Root  ;  and  the  Second,  of  the  Sun,  with  one  Stone,  like  a  Prune- 
becaufe  they  write  from  Marfeillcs^  that  the  Stone,  in  the  Middle.  Doàortceus  faith,  they 
Ilennodaciylcs  come  from  Egypt,  and  that  are  of  two  Kinds,  the  Red  and  White  ; 
they  are  the  Fruit  of  a  large  Tree  :  The  and  the  Red  are  of  three  Kinds,  to  wit, 
hrft  Reafon  does  not  appear  a  good  one  to  Jujuba  major,  Jujuba  Minor;  and  Jujuba  A- 
me,  becaufe  I  have  found  Her  mo  dally  les  to  be  greftis  :  The  Firft,  which  grew  originally  in 
more  like  the  Shape,  or  bear  a  greater  Refem-  Africk^  znà  Egypt,  and  were  thence  tranf- 
blance  to  a  tuberous  or  bulbous  Root,  than  planted  into  Italy,  France,  are  thofe 

that  of  Fruit;  and  if  one  confiders  the  Sub-  w'hich  we  chiefly  ufe,  being  moderately  hoc 
ftance,  it  is  very  like  the  Root  of  Arum,  and  and  moift.  This  Plum  is  an  excellent  Pedto- 
(everai  others  :  The  fécond  Reafon  does  not  ral,  and  opens  the  Body,  temperating  the 
better  convince  me  than  the  Firft  ;  for  thofe  Sharpnefs  of  the  Blood  and  Humours;  it 
\n\ïo  vvxii  ivom  Mar  fellies,  ihsLi  i\\e  HermodaHy-  expedforates  tough  Flegm,  and  is  good  a- 
was  a  Fruit,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  bet-  gainft  Goughs,  Colds,  Hoarfenefs,  Short- 
cer  inform’d,  or  underftood  the  Matter  any  nefs  of  Breath,  Wheezings,  Roughnefs  in 
clearer  than  before  ;  fo  that  we  ought  to  fuf-  the  Throat  and  Wind-Pipe,  Pleurifies,  Heat 
pend  our  judgment  on  this  Affair,  and  wait  of  Blood,  Exulceration,  or  Excoriation  of 
’till  it  is  decided  by  more  Travellers  that  can  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder,  cleanfing  them  ; 
give  a  better  Light  into  this  Bufinels,  and  and  by  their  mucilaginous  Quality,  making 
Sufficiently  clear  up  our  Doubts  :  Itisafingu-  the  Paffages  flippery  :  They  are  us’d,  in  a 
Vi r  Purge,  expelling  tough  Flegm,  and  clam-  Decodfion,  for  Stone,  Gravel,  ^c.  or  for 
by  Humours,  from  the  Joynts  and  extream  opening  Obftrudlions  in  the  Liver,  Spleen, 
Parts  of  the  Body  ;  and  is  accounted  a  Spe-  Dropfy  and  Jaundice,  by  Urine, 
cifick  againft  the  Gout  in  the  Hands  and  Feet,  Jujuba,  or  Xj^lpba,  a  large  Fruit 
given  in  Powder  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  of  the  XJt'iph  Tree,  is  like  a  mo-  Lemery, 
Dram  ;  and  in  Infufion,  from  two  Drams  derate  Siz’d  Prune  or  Plum,  oblong 
to  half  an  Ounce.  The  HermodaSiyle  Pills  or  oval,  Red  without,  Yellow  within,  flefhy 
are  good  againft  Pallies,  Tremblings,  Con-  and  tender,  of  a  fweet  and  vinous  Tafte, 
vullions,  Cholicks,  Gouts,  being  given  having  a  rough  Skin,  and  a  hard,  ftrong 
from  two  Scruples  to  four.  Kernel  :  The  Fruit  grows  upon  a  Tree  call’d 

Zyiailphiis,  by  Tournefort,  and  wants  little  of 
-  -  .  ,  the  Plum-Tree  in  every  refpedl  ;  but  is 

20.  Of  JUjUDS.  crooked,  cover’d  with  a  rough  uneven  Bark, 

that  cracks  or  fplits  :  The  Branches  are  hard, 
Pornet,  'T''  H  E  Jujubs  are  the  Fruit  of  a  furnilh’d  with  ftrong  Thorns  ;  the  Leaves 
Tree  which  grows  commonly  oblong,  fomething  hard,  terminating  in  a 
in  Provence,  but  chiefly  in  the  Garden  of  blunt  Point,  of  a  fine,  Shining,  green  Co- 

Hyeres,  t\ç.zï  Toulon ,  where  it  is  in  fuch  great  lour,  Slightly  endented  on  their  Sides;  the 

Quantities,  th^t  almcft  all  we  fell  comes  by  Flowers  growing  among  the  Leaves,  being 
the  Way  of  Marfeilles:  That  Tree  that  bears  tied  by  Short  Stalks;  each  of  which,  ac- 
them  is  of  a  moderate  Height,  and  the  cording  to  Mr.  is  commonly  com- 

Leaves  are  greenifh,  thin  and  fibrous  ;  after  pos’d  of  five  Leaves,  like  a  fmall  Rofe, 

which  comes  Fruit  of  the  Bignefs  of  one’s  which  is  placed  in  the  Middle  of  the  Cup, 

Thumb  End  ;  green  at  firft,  and  fomething  of  a  graffy  or  pale  Colour  :  When  the 
reddish  as  they  ripen.  Flowers  are  gone,  the  Fruit,  or  Jujubs,  Suc¬ 

ceed  j 
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ceed  ;  being  green  at  firft,  and  reddiHi  as 
they  ripen  :  This  Tree  grows  in  the  hoc 
Countries,  and  is  very  con:imon  in  Provence^ 
and.  in  the  Ifles  of  Hleres^  near  Toulon^ 
from  whence  the  dry’d  Fruit  are  brought  ; 
they  are  Pedloral  and  Aperitive,  being 
ufually  imploy’d  in  Pcifans  for  Dileafes  of 
the  Bread  ;  they  fweecen  the  Sharpnefs  of 
the  Humours,  by  their  fweec  and  glutinous 
Subftance,  and  provoke  Spitting. 

21.  Of  Sebeftens. 

Pomet,  CEbeftens  are  a  blackifli  Fruit,  that 
^  are  brought  by  the  Way  of  Mar~ 
feilhs^  from  the  Levant ^  8cc.  The  Tree  that 
bears  this  Fruit  is  about  the  Height  of  our 
common  Plum-Trees  ;  the  Leaves  green, 
and  almoft  like  them,  but  that  they  are  a 
little  rounder  :  The  Flowers  are  whitiOi,  in 
Form  of  a  Star,  from  whence  comes  the 
Fruit,  about  the  Size  of  ones’s  Finger  End  ; 
it  hangs  to  the  Branch,  by  a  little  white  Cup, 
as  it  is  brought  tous. 

Chufe  your  Sebeftens  frelh,  plump,  moift, 
and  full  of  Pulp,  of  a  black,  brown  Co¬ 
lour  outwardly,  adorn’d  with  white  Caps, 
which  is  an  elfential  Sign  of  their  Newnefs, 
and  fuch  as  have  neither  been  wafli’d  nor 
rub’d  ;  the  Flcfn  is  fweec,  vifeous  and  pul¬ 
py,  therefore  rejedt  luch  as  are  ocherwife, 
and  whofe  Caps  are  gone,  which  is  a  Token 
they  have  been  walh’d  or  rub’d  j  and  aifo 
rake  care  not  to  chufe  thofe  that  are  hard, 
fmall,  and  of  a  reddilh  Colour. 

The  Way  of  uling  the  Sebeftens  is  much 
the  fame  as  that  of  thejujubs,  and  their  Vir¬ 
tues  a* like,  fo  that  One  is  frequently  us’d  for 
the  Other  :  The  Egyptians  make  a  Gluey 
Sort  of  Birdlime  of  the  vifeous  Fruit,  which 
is  call’d  Alexandrian  Birdlime  ;  but  as  this 
fcldom  c<^mes  amonglt  us,  we  ufe  chat  which 
is  made  in  feveral  Parts  of  France  in  Nor^ 
mandjf,  and  about  Orleans,  This  Birdlime 
is  prepar’d  from  the  inner  Rind  of  the  green 
Bark,  and  that  of  the  Holly-Tree,  fteep’d 
in  a  Pond  or  Pit,  and  afterwards  beat  together 
in  a  Aiortar,  ’till  it  is  reduced  into  a  Pafte, 
and  then  well  work’d  with  the  Hand,  and 
wa  I’d  in  the  Water;  it  is  put  up  in  Barrels, 
to  be  fcnc  to  lèverai  Parts  :  The  Choice  of  ic„ 


is  to  take  fuch  as  is  the  greeneft,  the  leaft 
fetid ,  and  freeft  form  Water  that  can 
be  got  :  The  Ufe  of  it  being  to  catch 
Birds,  and  ocher  Creatures  of  the  like  Na¬ 
ture. 

Schroder  the  Plums  of  the  Sebeftens 
Tree  are  fmall,  with  a  three-corner’d  Scone  ; 
they  are  temperate  in  refpedt  of  Heat,  and 
moift,  fofeen,  and  prevent,  or  allay  the  Acri¬ 
mony  of  Humours  ;  us’d  chiefly  in  De- 
fluxions  of  Rheum ,  Obftrudions  of  the 
Belly,  and  quench  Thirft  :  You  may  make 
a  Decoeftioa  of  them  with  Wine  and  Water, 
to  move  the  Belly  gently  to  Stool  ;  or  make 
an  Eledfiiary  of  them  thus  :  Take  Sebeftens 
without  the  Scones,  Prunes  fton’d.  Pulp  of 
Tamarinds,  of  each  five  Ounces  ;  Violet- 
Water  two  Pints  ;  Juice  of  the  Herb  Mer¬ 
cury,  clarify ’d,  four  Ounces  ;  Sugar  Penids 
half  ja  Pound  ;  Of  the  four  greater  cold 
Seeds,  blanch’d,  of  each  two  Ounces  ;  Dia- 
gridium  three  Drams  :  Boil  the  Sebeftens,, 
Prunes  and  Tamarinds,  in  the  diftill’d  Wa¬ 
ter,  which  being  diflolv’d,  mix  with  the 
Juice.s  ;  then  add  the  Penids  and  Pulp  of 
Prunes,  which  being  dilTolv’d  alfo,  mix  the 
Diagridium,  and  make  an  Eledfuary.  It 
purges,  and  is  good  againft  exquifice,  con¬ 
tinual  Fevers,  taking  away  their  vehement 
Heat,  quenches  Thirft,  caufesReft,  and  car¬ 
ries  off  the  Sharpnefs  of  Humours,  and  pro¬ 
vokes  to  Urine. 

Sebeftena,  or  Prunus  Seheften,,  is  a 
Fruit  the  Size  of  a  fmall  Acorn,  that 
is  oblong,  roundilh  and  black,  wrinkled  as  a 
little  Prune,  of  a  fweecilh,  vifeous,  or  clammy 
Tafte,  cover’d  at  the  upper  End  with  a  fmall 
v/oody  Cap,  of  a  whicilh  Grey  :  The  Fruit 
grows  upon  a  Tree  of  the  fame  Name,  re- 
fembling  the  Prune  Tree;  only  that  the 
Leaves  are  a  little  more  Swailow-rail’d  and 
indented;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and 
like  thofe  of  the  Geranium  :  This  Tree  grows 
in  Syria,,  Egypt^  See.  Make  Choice  of  your 
Fruit,  according  to  the  Diredtions  given  by 
Pomes  ;  they  contain  in  them  much  Oil,  and 
fome  effential  Salt  ;  are  moiftening,  emol¬ 
lient,  fweetening,  pedloral,  and  lerve  to 
open  the  Breaft,  cleanfe  the  Reins,  provoke 
Spittle,  and  relax  the  Bowels. 
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22,  Of  Dates. 


i'omet,  '^Here  are  three  Sorts  of  Dates 
which  we  fell  ;  the  Beft  are 
ihofe  which  grow  in  the  Kingdom  of  ‘Tunis. 


triangular,  hollow,  fpungy^  and  bending 
Archwife  ;  the  Flowers  are  white,  and 
grow  together  on  a  Clufter,  like  a  Bunch  of 
Grapes,  and  are  fucceeded  by  the  Dates* 
which,  when  ripe,  ferve  for  the  Food,  or 
Supply,  of  vaft  Numbers  of  People  in  the 
Indies^  Syria^  ^d/rick^  and  Egypt  ;  but  what  are 


There  are  likewile  fome  that  come  from  Sal-  brought  hither,  ferve  only  for  Phyfical  Ufes, 
ly  in  Africk^  but  thofe  are  lean  and  dry,  and  being  deterfive,  and  fomething  aftringent  ; 
differ  much  from  the  others  of  Tunis^  which  but  allay  the  Acrimony  of  the  Stomach, 
are  fat  and  flefhy  :  We  have  others  that  ftrengthen  the  Fœtus  in  the  Womb,  mo- 
are  brought  from  Provence,  which  do  fell'  derate  the  Scouring  of  the  Guts,  and  are 
w^ell,  being  large,  flefhy,  fair  without,  and  cooling  in  inflammatory  Fevers  :  They  are 
white  within.  The  Tree  that  bears  this  reckon’d,  peculiarly  ferviceable,  to  deftroy 
Fruit  is  the  Palm,  which  is  fo  well  known  all  rarrarous  Mucilage,  and  other  grofs  Hu- 
throughout  the  whole  World,  it  wou’d  be  mours  that  breed  Stone,  Gout  and  Rheu- 
unneceflary  to  defcribc  it.  macirm. 

Chufe  fuch  Dates  as  are  large,  full  and 


25.  0/  Palm  OiL 

pAlm  Od,  or  Oil  of  Senega,  is  an 
undfuous  Liquor ,  as  thick  as 


flefhy,  of  a  golden,  yellow  Colour  wdthout, 
and  white  within  ;  the  Tafte  fweet  and  plea- 
fant  ;  let  the  Pulp  be  firm,  white  about  the 
Stone,  and  reddifh,  towards  the  Bark  ;  of  a 

Wine-like  Tafte,  which  being  fhaken  undfuous  Liquor ,  as  thick  as  Pomet, 
makes  no  Noife  :  If  they  are  fmall,  hard,  Butter,  of  a  Gold- colour’d  Yellow, 
without  Pulp,  or  rattle,  they  are  nought  :  and  a  Violet,  or  Orrice  Smell,  erpecially 
Thofe  of  Tunis  are  worth  much  more  than  when  it  is  New  and  Right.  This  Oil  is 
thofe  of  Sail]/  or  Provence,  as  hinted  before,  made  by  Ebullition,  or  Expreflion  from  the 
Thefe  Dates  are  fo  common,  that  they  ferve  Almond  or  Kernel,  from  a  Fruit  that  grows 
for  the  Subfiftence  of  more  than  an  hundred  by  Clufters,  of  the  Size  of  an  Egg,  and 
Millions  of  Souls  ;  but  for  medicinal  Ufes,  which  bears  about  a  Hundred  of  them  to- 
they  are  not  much  imploy’d,  faving  in  the  gecher.  The  Tree  which  produces  this,  is  a 
Dîaphœnîcon,  or  Ekéluary  of  Dates,  fome  Sort  of  Palm  that  grows  commonly  in  A- 
pedforal  Pcifans,  with  Seheflens  and  Jiijtihs,  frick,,  efpecially  at  Senega,  and  in  BraJiL 
(^c.  befides  which,  they  are  frequently  eat  The  Africans  make  this  Oil  after  the  fame 
as  ocher  Fruit.  Manner  as  they  make  Oil  of  Bays  at  Cnl- 

DaHyli,  or  FruPltis  Palmæ  ,  the  viffon  in  Languedoc,  and  it  ferves  ’em  to  eat, 
Lemery.  Dates,  are  oblong,  roundifh  Fruit,  as  we  do  Butter  -,  as  to  that  which  is  old 
a  little  larger  than  one’s  Thumb,  made,  they  burn  it  in  Lamps, 
flefhy,  of  a  yellowiQi  Colour,  fweet  and  a-  Chufe  your  Palm  Oil  frefh  and  new,  of  a 
greeable  to  the  Palate,  being  enclos’d  in  a  good  Smell,  and  fweet  Tafte,  fo  that  it  be  as 
long,  round,  ftrong,  hard  Nut,  of  an  Afh-  pleafant  and  grateful  as  the  beft  frefh  Butter 
colour’d  Grey,  cover’d  with  a  little,  thin,  we  have,  and  of  the  higheft  Colour.  The 
white  Skin,  and  is  brought  chiefly  from  white  Colour  it  acquires  by  Age,  has  made 
Tunis  in  Barhary  -,  it  grows  upon  a  large  fome  People  fancy,  that  the  Palm  Oil  is  white  : 
Tree,  call’d  Palma  Major,  or  Palma  Datly-  Take  care  it  be  not  compounded  of  Wax, 
whofe  Trunk  is  large,  round,  ftraighc,  Oil  Olive,  Orrice,  Powder  and  Turmenck,  as 
high,  cover’d  with  a  thick  Bark,  riling  it  happens  to  fome  you  may  meet  with, 
ail  the  Way  with  feveral  fcaly  Knots,  which  where  the  Merchant,  or  Buyer,  underftands 
makes  it  advantagious  to  climb  ;  the  Leaves  how  to  counterfeit  it  ;  bur  the  Cheat  is  eafie 
only  grow  at  the  Top  longwife,  pointed  as  to  detedb,  becaufe  the  true  Palm  Oil  loles 
thofe  of  the  Flower  de- Lis,  fpiring,  and  op-  all  its  Colour,  if  it  is  expos’d  to  the  Air, 
pofice  one  to  the  other,  branching  about  four  which  the  Counterfeit  Oil  will  not  do  ;  be- 
Fooc  long,  and  as  thick  as  one’s  little  Finger  •  fides,  the  true  Palm  Oil,  that  become^  white, 
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in  Courfe  of  Time,  will  recover  its  natural 
Colour,  by  melting  it  over  a  gentle  Fire, 
which  happens  not  to  the  adulterate  Com  poli» 
tion.  They  ufe  this  Oil  to  eafe  the  Gout, 
and  cure  cold  Humours. 

24.  Of  Cokar-Nuts. 

Vomct.  '^Hefe  are  Fruit  of  various  Sizes 
and  Shapes,  as  reprefented  in 
the  Figures  of  them,  which  are  engrav’d 
from  the  Originals  which  I  have  in  my 
Hands  :  They  are  proper  for  feveral  Sorts  of 
Works  ;  as  Bowls,  Beads,  Snuff-Boxes,  ^c. 
The  only  Place  in  Europe^  where  they  trade 
moft  with  thofe  Kind  of  Fruit,  is  at  Dieppe, 
I  (hall  not  flop  here  to  defcribe  the  Trees 
which  bear  them,  but  (hall  only  fay,  that 
this  is  a  different  Sort  of  Palm-Tree  ;  but  as 
fo  many  Authors  have  treated  of  it,  I  (hall 
add  nothing  more.  The  Cokar  furnifhes  the 
Work-Men  with  confiderable  Bufinefs,  that 
deal  in  Beads  and  Snuff-Boxes  ;  and  the  larger 
Sort  is  of  fuch  vaft  Ufe  in  Africk,,  Arabia^ 
and  feveral  other  Parts  of  the  World,  that 
many  Millions  fubfift  by  Means  of  it  only, 
producing  fo  many  Neceffaries  of  Life, 
which  were  I  to  enter  into  a  Detale  of,  it 
wou’d  fwell  this  Chapter  to  too  great  a  Bulk. 
There  is  another  Sort,  but  much  more  fcarce, 
which  J.  Batihinus  calls  Nux  Indica  ad  Vene~ 
na  célébrât  a  ;  fve  Coccus  Maladiva  ;  the  J«- 
dian  Nut,  famous  againft  Poifon,  or  the 
Maidive  Nut,  I  know  no  difference  of  this 
from  the  other  Col{ar^  than  that  it  is  much 
longer  and  (harper  pointed  ;  the  high  Virtues 
afcrib’d  to  this,  is  the  Reafon  why  it  is  fo 
veryfc  arce  and  rare. 

The  Cokar-Nur,  defcrib’d  by  other  Au¬ 
thors,  is  faid  to  be  an  Indian  Nut,  which 
grows  as  plentiful,  if  not  more  abundantly 
in  the  Spnnifh  PVefl-lndies  ;  as  Ncoo-Spain, 
Campeche^  Bay  of  Mexico^  Cuba^  Hifpaniola^ 
Guatimale,  Jamaica^  &c.  The  Tree  afcends 
dired:  and  high,  having  on  its  Top  a  Tuft  of 
Palm,  like  Branches,  of  a  moft  beautiful  Fi¬ 
gure,  bringing  forth  monthly  Clufters  of  very 
large  Nuts.;  containing  within  a  very  large 
Kernel,  which  eats  as  pleafantas  an  Almond, 
with  a  milky  Juice,  which  is  drank  for 
<5uenching  Thirft. 

The  Kernel  is  cover’d  with  a  very  hard 


Shell,  of  which  the  TuYtters  make  Veffe/s 
and  drinking  Cups  ;  fome  fo  large  as  to  hold 
a  Quart,  three  Pints,  or  more  ;  and  the 
Shell  is  cover’d  with  a  thick  Rind,  which 
being  beaten,  becomes  Hards  like  Flax  or 
Hemp,  of  which  Cloathing  is  made.  Cords, 
Ropes,  and  the  like  ;  fo  that  lYit'Cakar-lAue 
7ree  feems  to  be  well  provided  with  all  Ne- 
ceffaries  for  Human  Life  ;  as  Cloathing, 
Veffels  of  Ufe,  Meat,  Drink,  Çfc.  The 
milky  Water,  within  the  Nut,  is  pleafant 
both  to  quench  Thirft,  and  alfo  to  nourifli 
the  Body;  and  by  the  Heat  of  Fire,  it  will 
thicken  into  a  Jelly,  like  a  Cuftard  made  of 
Cows  Milk  ;  otherwife  it  is  an  excellent 
pleafing  Liquor,  cooling,  moiftening  and 
iweetning  the  Juices  ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is 
faid  to  be  good  againft  Confumptions  and 
He(fl:ick  Fevers,  abating  ail  preternatural, 
and  irregular  Heats.  The  Branches  ^of  the 
Trees  being  cut  yield  a  pleafant  Liquor, 
which  being  diftill’d,  gives  a  ftrong  Aqua-- 
Vita:  The  Kernel,  befides  its  ferving  for 
Meat,  yields,  by  Expreflion,  an  Oil,  which 
is  better  than  any  Oil  Olive,  not  inferior  to 
the  beft  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds  ;  of  the 
Branches  they  make  Houfes  ;  of  the  Trunk 
their  Boats  and  Ships  ;  of  the  courfe  Hards, 
on  the  Outfides,  their  Cables  ;  of  the  finer 
Stuff,  Sails  for  Ships,  and  Cloth,  as  afore- 
faid. 

zy.  Of  the  Vomiting  Nuts. 

H  E  Vomiting  Nuts  are  round, 
flat  Nuts,  of  the  Size  and  Pomet, 
Shape  reprefented  in  the  Figure  of 
Dates;  they  are  of  divers  Colours;  as  Yel¬ 
low,  White,  Brown,  ffc.  Thefe  Nuts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Relation  of  fome  Perfons, 
are  of  the  Size  of  our  Rennet  Apples,  which 
grow  upon  a  large  Plant  in  feveral  Parts  of 
Egypt^  from  whence  come  the  Vomiting  Nuts 
we  now  fell.  The  beft  Relation  we  have  of 
the  Growth  of  them,  as  well  as  their  De- 
fcription,  is  to  be  met  with  from  Mr.  Paul 
Hermance^  Phyfician  and  Botanift  of  Leyden^ 
one  of  the  moft  able  Men  of  his  Age.  This 
Relation  of  his  has  a  great  deal  of  Analogy, 
with  that  I  (hall  here  cake  Notice  of,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  fays  that  they  grow  only  in  the 
Ifle  of  Ceylan  ;  whereas  every  Body  knows 

T  they 
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they  corne  from  feveral  Parts  :  Hc  fays,  like- 
wife,  that  there  is  another  Sort  of  Nux  Vo- 
tnlca,  which  comes  from  the  Ifle  of  Timoré 
and  that  the  Fruit  are  not  fo  big,  by  three 
Parcs  in  four,  as  that  of  Ceyfan  ;  and  chat 
the  Plant  is  call’d  a  Briony  Wood  :  Lignum 
Coluhrintim^  is  Arbor  is  'Timor  er/fu  radix  lig- 
tiofa^  Sec, 

They  are  brought  from  Vgypt^  the  Levant, 
Eaft-India,  and  are  generally  flat,  round, 
and  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Crown  Piece,  al- 
moft  like  Lupins,  but  larger  ;  hollowifh  on 
the  one  Side,  and  a  little  bunch’d  round  ; 
on  the  contrary,  of  a  greyifh  Colour,  with  a 
Kind  of  Freeze,  or  fofe  Cotton,  covering 
the  Whole  ;  but  of  fo  hard  and  horny  a  Sub- 
ftance,  that  it  cannot  eafily  be  beaten  into 
Powder,  but  muft  be  grated,  or  ground  in  a 
Horfe-Mill  :  The  chiefeft  Things  they  are 
us’d  for,  is  to  infatuate  Birds,  as  Crows, 
Ravens,  Pigeons,  &c.  It  is  faid  it  will  kill 
Dogs,  Cats,  and  other  Creatures,  if  it  be 
given  mix’d  with  their  Meat  :  And  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  if  it  kills  not  fuch  Creatures 
as  Wolves,  Foxes,  Tygers,  yet  pofllbly 
it  may  fo  ftupifie  and  difguife  them,  that 
they  may  be  the  more  eafily  mafter’d  and 
kill’d  by  Mankind  :  It.  is  alfo  mix’d  with 
Pafte,  and  given  in  a .  Bait  to  catch  Fifli 
withal  this  has  been  given,  inwardly,  to 
three  or  four  Grains,  for  feveral  Intentions, 
but  is  much  better  1er  alone,  fince  there  are 
fo  many  Remedies  that  may  be  us’d  with 
lefs  Danger., 

Ntix  Vomica,  is  a  little  flat  Fruit, 
hemery.  as  round  as  a  Farthing,  downy  or 
lanuginous,  of  a  greyifh  Colour, 
hard  as  Horn,  of  various  Colours  w^ithin  ; 
fotnetimes  Yellow,  fometimes  White,  and 
fometimes  Brown  :  Some  People  believe  this 
10  be  the  Kernel  of  a  Fruit  as  large  as  an 
Apple,  that  grows  upon  a  great  Plant  in  fe- 
veral  Parts  of  Egypt  ;  but  the  Truth  is,  no 
Body  as  yet  truly  knows  the  Origine  of  the 
Vomiting  Nut,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  depended  on  the  Hiftories  concerning  it. 
Chufe  fuch  as  is  large,  clean,  and  new,  to  be 
employed .  chiefly  for  intoxicating  of  Birds 
and  Fifh,  tho*  it  is  not  poifonous  if  given  to 
Men,  but  may  be  us’d  in  fmall  Quantities, 
and  is  reckon’d  deterfive,  drying,’  refolutive, 
being  apply ’d.  externally,  and  internally^  is. 
comoaended^  as  ufeful  to.refift.  Poifou,  an.di 


drive  away  Melancholy  and  Vapours  by  Per- 
fpiration. 

26.  Of  the  Levant  Nut  or  Berry, .  ' 

'T'Hefe  Berries  which  we  now  fell 

by  the  Name  of  the  Levant,  Pomet. 
or  Eaflern  Berry,  are  a  fmall  Fruit 
of  the  Size  of  a  good  large  Bead,  half 
round,  and  fomething.  of  the  Shape  of  a 
Kidney,  as  you  will  fee  reprefented  in  the 
Figure  of  the  Date*  Thefe  Fruit  are  of  a 
reddifh  Colour,  and  hang  to  the  Plant  which 
bears  them,  by  a  little  Stalk  of  the  fame 
Colour.  In  thefe  Fruit  are  found  a  little 
Kernel,  which  is  divided  into  feveral  Parts, 
which  are  very  fubjedt  to  worm- eat;  there¬ 
fore  chufe  thofe  that  are  heavy,  fre(h,  the 
higheft  colour’d,  largeft,  and  leaft  fill’d  with 
Dirt  that  may  be  ;  they  are  ferviceable  to  de- 
ftroy  Vermine,  being  ufualiy  mix’d  with 
St.avefacre, 

There  is,  befides,  another  Fruit  call’d  the 
Fagara  of  Avicenna,  which  is  almcft  like  the 
Levant  Berry,  or  Coculus  Indus,  and  whofe 
Figure  is  fiiown  with  that  of  the  Date.  Le- 
wer^fays  there  are  two  Sorts  of  ir,  the  Fagar 
ra  major,  which  is  as  large  as  a  Chich  Pea, 
which  is  cover’d  with  a  delicate  fine  Bark^ 
betwixt  a  black  and  an  afli  Colour:  The  Se¬ 
cond  is  call’d  Fagara  minor,  which  is  of  the 
Figure  and  Size  of  a  Cubeb,  of  a  brown 
Colour,  and  aromatick  Smell,  sndrheTafle 
a  little  bitter  and  piquant  ;  both  which  par¬ 
take  of  the  Nature  of  the  Cubebs,  being 
good  to  ftrengthen  the  Stomach,  aflfifl  Dige? 
ftion,  and  expel]  Poifon. 

Some  Authors  call  the  Levant  Nut, 
or  the  Coculus  Indus,  the  Bacc,^  Ori-  Lsmery, 
entales,  which  are  Berries  brought 
from  the  Eaft-Indies,  as  alfo  from  Turkey^ 
round,  and  a  little  larger  than  Bay-Berries^ 
hollow  within,  and  of  a  brownifli  Colour, 
or  rather  of  a  blackifh  afh  Colour  ;  cn  the 
Outfide,  having  a  white  Kernel  within,  and 
of  a  hot  Tafte,.  drawing  Water  into  the 
Mouth  ;  and  as  is  reported,  grow  many 
together  like  Ivy-Berries,  yet  each  by  itfelf, 
on  a  Stalk.  Some  will  have  them  to  grow  on 
a  Kind  of  Night-Shade,  others  on  a  Kind  of 
Tithymal  or  Spurge  ;  but  the  Truth  is 
fcarcely  jjcl  known  ;  They  are  chiefly  us’d 
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for  Baits  to  catch  Fifli  withal,  or  in  a  Pow-  vant,  only  that  they  break  the  Cafes  with 
tier  to  kill  Lice  and  Vermine  in  Childrens  their  Thninbs  to  get  out  the  Pulp.  The 
Heads.  Levantines  and  E^ptians  make  a  Confecflion 

of  the  CaJJia,  being  yet  green,  which  they 
CofTiQ  loofen  the  Belly,  it  being  a  Medi- 

27.  Uf  cine  very  convenient,  and  eafie  to  take. 

The  CaJJia  ConfeEi  ought  to  be  new,  and 
Pomst.  is  a  Kind  of  Fruit  of  different  boil’d  to  the  Confiftence-of  a  Syrup  that  is 

^  Lengths  and  Thicknefs,  which  neither  eager  or  mufty  :  Some  People  preferve 
hangs  to  the  Branches  of  different  Trees:  The  it,  as  the  Levantines,  to  keep  the  Body  open. 
Firff  and  moft  efteem’d,  is  that  of  the  Le¬ 
vant.  This  CaJJia  grows  plentifully  in  feve- 

ral  Parts  thereof,  from  whence  it  is  now  29.  Of  Brafil  Cafîîa. 

brought  by  the  Way  of  Marfeilles,  as  may 

be  fecn  by  the  Figure  of  the  Tree  reprefen-  TT  grows  in  Brafil,  from  the  Trees,  Leaves, 
ted  in  the  Cut  ;  the  Leaves  are  Green,  and  Flowers  and  Fruit,  as  in  the  Figure  re- 
the  Flowers  Yellow.  prefenred.  The  CaJJia  which  thefe  Trees 

Chufe  this  CaJJia  frelh,  in  thick  Sticks  produce  is  fo  large,  that  if  I  had  not  feen 
that  are  heavy,  not  laid  in  of  a  brown  Co-  a  Piece  in  Mr.  Tournefort's  Hands,  of  about 
lour,  v^rhofe  Bark  appears  fine  and  white  a  Foot  and  an  Half  long,  and  the  Thicknefs 
within,  and  is  fupply’d,  or  furnifh’d  with  a  of  three  Fingers,  I  cou’d  not  have  believed 
black  Pulp,  a  white,  hard  Stone  or  Kernel,  that  there  was  any  Caffia  fo  thick  :  But  as 
in  Form  of  a  Heart  :  This  Marrow,  or  Pulp,  this  Fruit  is  of  little  Ufe,  I  muft,  neverthe- 
ought  to  be  fweet,  without  being  either  fharp  lefs,  tell  you,  that  the  worft  Cafpa  we  ufe,  is 
or  mufty,  and  fuch  as  will  eafily  feparate  that  which  comes  from  the  American  Iflands. 
from  the  Cane  ;  beware  that  the  Canes  be 

not  knotty  or  crooked,  but  all  of  a  Piece,  rim  a  r--  rr 

and'without  being  fubjedt  to  fhakc,  or  rat-  5^*  P/  îhein^tïà  Caliia. 

lie  with  the  Kernels  void  of  Pulp.  Some 

will  have  it,  that  the  true  Way  of  diftin-  '^HE  CaJJia  of  the  Ifles  is  that  which  at 
guifhing  of  the  Levant  CaJJia,  is  by  the  prefent  is  us’d  at  Paris,  and  is  a  Fruit 

Length  of  the  Sticks  ;  which  neverthelefs  of  the  fame  Nature  with  the  Former,  and 
is  no  general  Rule,  becaufe  thofe  are  fre-  all  the  Difference  is  according  to  the  Places 
c}ucntly  met  with  in  the  Antilles,  or  Weftern  from  whence  it  comes.  The  Antilles  are  full 
Iftands  :  But  the  beft  Way  I  have  found,  is  of  thefe  Trees,  fo  chat  the  CaJJia  of  thofe 
to  cake  that  of  Marfeilles,  becaufe  there  is  Parts  cofts  them  nothing  but  the  Trouble  of 
none  comes  that  Way,  but  what  comes  from  gathering.  ’Tis  the  Profit  or  Perquifite  of 
the  Levant  and  Egypt,  the  Sea-Men  who  gather  it,  and  ftow  it  at 

the  Bottom  of  the  Ship  amongft  ocher 
Goods  ;  which  is  the  Reafon  why  it  often¬ 
times  comes  fo  dirty,  being  full  of  Gravel 
and  Filth  that  it  gathers  from  the  Ballace  of 
H  E  Egyptian  CaJJia  is  a  Fruit  like  the  the  Ship;  however,  chufe  fuch  as  comes 
^  Former,  only  that  it  is  thinner,  and  a  neareft  to  the  Finenefs  and  Goodnefsof  the 
great  deal  tenderer.  The  Tree  that  bears  CafFa  that  you  can  get. 

this  Cafjia  grows  to  a  prodigious  Size  ;  it  is  Scroder  fays,  That  which  comes  from  Bra- 
as  large  as  any  Tree  we  have  in  France,  and  fil  purges  more  in  one  Ounce,  than  îhat  from 
differs  not  from  the  Former,  but  as  the  Egypt  in  two  ;  yet  that  brought  from  the 


28.  Of  Egyptian  Caffia. 


Leaves  are  much  fmall  :  They  meet  with 
fuch  vaft  Quantities  of  thefe  Trees,  through¬ 
out  Egypt,  chat  the  Cafjia  they  produce  goes 
for  almolt  nothjng  at  Grand  Cairo  ;  one 
wou’d  chufe  this  as  foon  as  that  of  the  Lc- 


Eaji-lndies,  and  by  the  Levant,  is  accounted 
the  Beft,  being  brought  from  Bantam  in 
great  Quantities  ;  bhat  from  the  PVeJî-Indies 
is  generally  large  and  thick  rinded,  and  not 
lo  pulpy,  and  therefore  worth  much  lefs  than 

T  2  the 
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ihe  Eap-lndia  :  The  Palp  gently  loofens  the 
Belly,  and  brings  forth  the  Excrements  with¬ 
out  griping,  temperate  in  refped:  of  Heat 
or  Cold,  and  moderately  moift  :  It  is  good 
for  luch  as  are  troubled  with  Fevers,  the 
Pleurify,  or  any  Inflammation  of  the  Liver 
or  Spleen,  being  mix’d  with  Water,  and 
Drinks  of  a  cooling  Nature.  It  is  good  to 
cleanfe  the  Reins  and  Ureters,  to  bring 
forth  Gravel  and  Stone,  being  a  Prefervarive 
in  thofe  Difeafes,  if  drunk  in  a  Decodlion  of 
Cicers,  Parfly  Roots  and  Liquorice  :  It  is 
extradted  by  forcing  the  Pulp,  taken  out  of 
the  Cane,  through  a  Sieve,  under  which  is  a 
Veflel  of  hot  Water,  that  by  the  Help  of 
the  Vapours,  the  Pulp  being  ftir’d  about  in 
the  Sieve,  it  may  the  eafler  pafs  thorow, 
when  hot  ;  and  that  you  ought  to  extradt  it 
but  juft  at  the  Time  of  ufing,  becaufe  it 
grows  Tower  with  keeping.  There  are  fe- 
veral  other  Extradas,  according  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Occafion. 

Cajfia  fiftula  Alexandrina. ,  five 
Lemery,  Purgans^  or  Cdnna  fiftula^  is  a  Reed 
or  Cane,  the  Length  ufually  of 
a  Man’s  Arm,  thicker  than  one’s  Thumb, 
and  almoft  round  or  cylindrick,  woody,  of 
a  blackifh  Colour  ;  the  Bark  is  as  hard  as 
Wood,  compofed  of  two  Cods,  but  equally 
joyn’d  together,  which  cannot  be  feparated 
but  by  breaking  their  Jundtures  ;  the  Hol¬ 
lows,  or  Cells,  are  divided  by  thin  Partitions, 
but  very  hard  ones,  that  are  fill’d  with  a 
Pulp,  or  Subftance,  like  Marrow,  that  is 
liquid,  black,  and  Tweet  as  Sugar  :  Each  of 
thefe  Cells  contains  a  thick  Seed,  like  a  little 
Pea,  that  is  flat,  and  almoft  round,  of  a  yellow 
Colour,  This  Cane  is  the  Fruit  of  a  large 
thick  Tree,  which  grows  in  Bgypt^  the  In¬ 
dies,  and  Teveral  other  Parts  of  the  World  : 
The  green  Leaves  much  refemble  thofe  of 
the  Walnut-Tree  ;  the  Flowers  grow  in 
Numbers  upon  one  Stalk,  compos’d  each  of 
five  Leaves,  difpos’d  in  a  Circle,  of  a  yel- 
i)W  Colour. 

When  the  Flowers  are  fallen,  the  Caflia 
flicks  grow  out  and  harden  themfelves,  fo 
chat  they  break  one  againft  the  other,  when 
the  Wind  is  ftrong,  and  make  fuch  a  Noife, 
that  they  may  be  heard  two  Leagues  round. 
The  belt  Cajjia  is  that  which  comes  from  the 
Levant  ;  but  it  is  To  dear  and  fcarce  in  France, 
efpecially  in  War-Time,  chat  we  are  oblig’d 


to  make  ufe,  commonly,  of  fuch  as  comes 
from  Egypt  and  the  Antilles  ;  that  of  the  Le¬ 
vant  and  Egypt,  is  brought  to  us  by  the  Way 
of  Marfeillcs,  but  the  others  by  Dieppe^  Ro¬ 
chelle,  6cc. 

\ 

31.  0/ Tamarinds. 

Amarinds  are  fharp  acrid  Fruit, 
which  are  brought  from  the  Le-  Pomet, 
vant  ;  fometimes  in  Bunches,  but 
more  commonly  freed  from  their  Stalks  : 
The  Tree  which  bears  them  has  very  fmall 
Leaves  ;  after  which  come  white  Flowers, 
almoft  like  Orange-Flowers,  from  whence 
arife  Husks  that  are  Green  at  firft,  and  grow 
Brown  as  they  ripen,  when  the  Inhabitants 
of  thofe  Parts  gather  them  in  Clufters, 
which  they  dry  a  little  before  they  are  fenc 
hither. 

Chufe  your  Tamarinds  fat  or  oily,  frefh,  of 
a  Jet  black,  and  a  (harp  pleafant  Tafte, 
which  have  not  been  laid  in  a  Cellar,  which 
may  be  known  by  their  too  great  Moifture, 
and  their  Smell  of  the  Vault  ;  befides,  their 
Kernels  that  are  blown  up:  Avoid  fuch  as 
are  adulterated  with  Molaffes,  Sugar  and 
Vinegar  ;  they  are  much  us’d  in  Medicine, 
becaufe  of  their  cooling,  purgative  Qtu- 
lity. 

There  grows  a  great  many  Tamarind 
Trees  at  Senega,  where  the  Negroes  make 
the  Fruit  into  Cakes,  after  they  have  ftoned 
them,  and  freed  them  from  their  little  Stalks, 
which  they  make  frequent  ufe  of  to  quench 
their  Thirft  :  Thele  Tamarind  Calces  are  ve¬ 
ry  fcarce  in  France.  They  cleanfe  Tamar¬ 
inds  like  Cajfia,  and  with  Sugar  make  a  Con- 
fedlion  of  it,  which  is  not  unpleafanc. 

Tamarindi,  or  Oxypbanica,  is  a 
Fruit  about  the  Length  of  one’s  Lemeryl 
Finger,  as  broad  and  thick  as  the 
Thumb,  cover’d  with  a  green  Bark  at  the 
Beginning,  but  that  grows  brown  as  it  ri¬ 
pens,  and  is  fo  tender  that  it  eafily  falls  off,  or 
feparates  ;  the  Fruit  affords  a  black,  fowrifh, 
or  fliarp  Pulp  that  is  grateful  to  the  Tafte, 
and  that  hangs  by  long  Fibres,  or  woody 
Strings,  form’d  in  the  Nature  of  a  Bunch: 
They  take  this  Pulp  from  the  Seeds  or  Pé¬ 
pins,  as  they  do  that  of  Cajfia  or  Lupins. 

The  Tree  which  bears  the  Tamarinds  is 
call’d  Tamar  indus,  by  Gerard,  Parkjnjon,  Ban- 
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hinus  and  I{atj  ;  or  Sîlt^ûa  Arabica^  qu,e  Ta- 
marîndus^  the  Arabian  Date^  which  is  the 
Tamarind,  or  Balam  Pudi  feu  "Mederam  Pul- 
li  ;  it  is  as  big  as  an  Alh  or  Cherry-Tree  ; 
the  Trunk  is  large,  cover’d  with  a  thick, 
afli-colour’d  Bark  ;  the  Wood  is  hard,  the 
Branches  furnilh’d  with  a  great  many  Leaves, 
like  thofe  of  the  Femelle  Fern,  long  as  one’s 
Hand,  compos’d  of  feveral  fmall  Leaves, 
rang’d  on  the  Side,  hard,  nervous,  or  ttringy 
and  Green,  of  a  pleafantTafte  ;  the  Flowers 
fpringing  from  Wings  of  Leaves  joyn’d 
Eight  or  Ten  together,  like  thofe  of  the  O- 
range-Flower,  white  colour’d,  fomerimes 
ftrip’d  with  red  Veins  ;  the  Roots  are  long, 
large  and  red  :  This  Tree  grows  in  feveral 
Parts  of  India,  as  Cambaya,  Senega,  8cc. 
The  Leaves  are  proper  for  quenching  Thirft, 
and  cooling  in  burning  Fevers,  being  taken 
in  Decodbion. 

The  Indians  feparate  the  Tamarinds  from 
the  Bark  and  the  Bunch,  after  having  dry’d 
them  a  little,  as  we  have  ’em  now  frequently 
amongft  us,  hanging  one  to  another.  Chufe 
the  Neweft  that  are  hard  as  Pafte,  pulpy, 
black,  of  a  fliarpifli  grateful  Tafte,  and  vinous 
Smell  ;  they  yield  a  good  deal  of  acid  Salt, 
Oil  and  Fiegm  ;  are  deterfive,  gently  laxa¬ 
tive  and  aftringenc  ;  they  allay,  by  their 
Sharpnefs ,  the  too  great  Motion  of  the 
Humours,  abate  feverifli  Heat,  cool  and 
quench  Thirft  :  They  are  given  in  continual 
Fevers  and  Loofnefs,  being  taken  in  De- 
codlion,  Bolus,  or  a  Pulp  may  be  made, 
as  of  Caflia,  Dofe  from  an  Ounce  to  two  ; 
it  ftrengthens  the  Stomach,  creates  an  Ap¬ 
petite,  refifts  Vomiting,  and  cuts  tough 
Fiegm;  an  Extract  is  made  thus  :  Take  Ta¬ 
marinds  ,  boil  them  in  fair  Water,  ftrain, 
clarifie  with  the  White  of  an  Egg,  and 
thicken  by  confuming  the  Water  to  a  due 
Confidence  5  Dofe  from  two  Drams  to  half 
an  Ounce  :  It  cools  Inflammations  of  the 
Stomach  and  Liver,  Reins,  Back  and  femi- 
nal  Veflels  ;  is  good  in  Catarrhs,  Rheums, 
Eruptions  of  the  Skin,  fait  and  (harp  Hu¬ 
mours,  St.  Anthony  s  Fire, 

32.  Of  Citron  Myrobalans. 

Pomet,  HTHE  Citron^  or  yellow  Myroba- 
Ians,  are  Fruit  which  grow  in 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Indies,  efpecially  about 
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Batacala  ûod  Goa,  upon  Trees  wh'ofe  Leavès 
are  of  the  Shape  reprefented  in  the  Cut  of 
them.  When  thefe  Fruit  are  ripe,  they  are 
of  the  Figure,  or  Likenefs  of  the  Mirabel 
Plum,  enclofing  a  Stone  which  yields  a 
Kernel  like  the  white  Pine  :  The  Indians 
candy  this  Fruit  while  it  is  green,  as  we  do 
Plums,  and  they  ferve  to  loofen,  or  relax  the 
Bowels,  The  Portuguefe  and  Dutch  bring  us 
this  Fruit  thus  candied  for  the  fame  Purpofe  ; 
but  the  greateft  Qiiantity  is  brought  us  dry, 
which  the  Apothecaries  keep  for  feveral  Ga¬ 
lenical  Compofitions ,  after  the  Stone  is 
broke.  Chufe  your  Citron  Myrobalans  of  a 
reddilh  Yellow,  long,  well  fed,  heavy,  and 
hard  to  break,  of  an  aftringent,  difagreea- 
ble  Tafte  ;  and  beware  of  being  impos’d 
upon  by  any  of  the  other  four  Sorts,  to  wit, 
the  Indian,  Chebulick,  Emblick,  or  Beilerick» 

35.  0/ Indian  Myrobalans» 

'^HE  Indian  Myrobalans  are  fmall  long 
^  Fruit,  of  the  Size  of  a  Child’s  Finger 
End,  black  without  and  within,  without 
Stone,  and  very  hard,  that  are  brought 
from  the  Eaft-Indies,  where  they  grow  in 
great  Quantities,  and  from  whence  they 
take  their  Name  :  The  Tree  which  bears 
thefe  has  Leaves  like  a  Willow,  after  which 
come  Fruit  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of  a 
Spanijh  Olive,  which  are  green  at  the  Be¬ 
ginning,  and  grow  browner  as  they  ripen, 
and  blacken  in  drying  ;  as  we  have  ’em  now 
brought  to  us,  they  are  hard,  and  black  as 
Ebony  :  Chufe  thofe  that  are  well  fed,  dry, 
black,  of  a  lharpilh  aftringent  Tafte,  and 
the  heavieft  you  can  get. 

34.  Of  Chebulick  Myrobalan?.. 

*  f  ^  H  E  Chebulick,  Mirohaitnt,  or  thofe  call’d 
Quibus,  are  Fruit  very  like  the  Citron, 
except  that  they  are  bigger,  blacker,  and 
longer.  The  Tree  which  bears  them  is  as 
high  as  an  Apple-Tree,  and  has  Leaves  like 
the  Peach,  with  Star  Flowers  of  a  reddifa 
Colour  :  Thefe  Sorts  of  Trees  are  to  be  met 
with  about  Decan,  or  Bengal,  where  they 
grow  without  Culture  :  Chufe  thefe  iMyro- 
bala.ns  flelhy,  the  ieaft  vvrinklcd  and  black, 

th% 
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that  is  poflible,  fuch  as  are  rcfinous  wirbin, 
ot  a  brown  Colour,  that  has  an  aftringent 
Taftc,  and  alib  a  little  Biccernefs. 

55'.  Of  Bellerick  Myrobalans. 

■“  I H  E  Bellerick  Myrobalans  are  fmall  Fruit 
^  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Nutmeg,  a  reddilb 
Yellow  without,  and  yellowilh  within,  in 
which  is  found  a  Stone  lupply’d  with  a  Ker¬ 
nel  of  no  Virtue  :  The  Tree  which  bears  this 
is  large,  and  the  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
Bay-Tree  ;  the  Fruit  is  found  hanging  to 
the  Branches,  in  Shape  of  little  Goards,  of 
a  yellow  Colour  ;  ’tis  of  little  Moment  to 
diredf  you  to  the  Choice  of  them,  lince  they 
are  good  for  little  or  nothing. 

36.  Of  the  Emblick  Myrobalans. 

H  E  Emblick  Myrobalans  are  blackifli 
Fruit,  of  the  Bignefs  of  Galls,  eafie  to 
divide  into  Q.narters,  for  which  Reafon  al- 
moft  all  we  have  brought  are  after  this 
Manner.  The  Tree  that  bears  them  are' 
as  high  as  the  Palm,  and  the  Leaves  are 
almolt  like  the  Fern  :  Chufe  fuch  as  are  leaft 
fill’d  with  their  Stones  and  other  Tralh, 
which  they  are  very  fubjedl  to  be  ;  but  on 
the  contrary  the  mod  ficlhy,  and  blacked  you 
can  meet  with.  The  Indians  do  not  ufe  the 
Emblick  Myrobalans,  either  to  candy,  when 
green  as  the  others,  or  break  for  their  Ker¬ 
nels  ;  but  they  imploy  them  to  dye  Skins, 
as  the  Leather- Drelfers  do  and  alfo 

to  make  Ink.  Some  hold  that  all  the  Myro¬ 
balans  grow  upon  one  and  the  fame  Kind  of 
Tree,  which  is  far  from  Tiuth,  as  I  have 
Ihown,  for  fome  of  'em  grow  fifty  or  fixty 
Leagues  from  one  another.  The  Citron  My- 
robalan's,  which  the  Indians  call  Arare^  purge 
Bile  :  The  Indian^  Vs^hich  thofe  People  call 
Be^anuale^  and  Belleris  Gotin^  purge  Melan¬ 
choly  :  The  Emblick,  call’d  Annual  by  the 
Indians^  and  the  Chebulick  Areca^  purge 
Flegm  ;  befides,  thefe  five  Species  of  My¬ 
robalans  us’d  fometimes  in  Pharmacy,  call’d 
the  Areca, 

Myrobalaniy  or  Myrohalanes^  are 
Lemcry,  a  Fruit  the  ihicknefs  of  a  Prune, 
which  is  brought  to  us  from  India 
dry  ;  there  are  five  Kinds  of  it  5  the  Firft 


call’d  Myrobalani  Citrini  ;  the  Second,  Myro^ 
balani  Indici  ;  the  Third,  Chebuli  ;  the 
Fourth,  Emblici  I  the  Fifth,  Bellerici.  Ihe 
Citron,  or  yellow  Sort,  are  fmall,  oblong, 
or  oval,  the  Size  of  an  Olive,  or  little  big¬ 
ger,  rais’d  on  feveral  Sides,  containing  each 
a  longiOi  Stone;  they  grow  upon  a  Tree  rc- 
fembling  a  Prune  or  Plum,  but  that  bears 
Leaves  like  a  Service  Tree  ;  it  grows  without 
Management  or  Care,  in  India,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  near  Goa,  This  Kind  of  Myrobalan 
is  the  moft  us’d  of  all  the  Sorts  in  Pbyfick  ; 
it  ought  to  be  chofen  flefhy,  heavy,  hard,  of 
a  reddifh,  yellow  Colour,  and  an  unpleaiant 
aftringent  'Tafte. 

Myrobalani  Indici  Jive  Nigri^  Jive  Dama'* 
fcoij  ;  the  Indian,  or  black  Myrobalans,  are 
oblong  Fruit,  the  Size  of  a  fmall  Acorn, 
rough  and  ridged,  Lengthways,  of  four  or 
five  Sides,  very  hard,  hollow  within,  and 
void  of  a  Stone  ;  they  grow  upon  a  Tree, 
whofe  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  Willow, 
e^c.  as  deferib’d  in  Pomet, 

Myrobalani  Chebuli^  Quebuli,  Chepuli,  Ce- 
puli,  or  Chebulick  Myrobalans,  are  Fruit 
like  Dares,  oblong  and  fharp,  or  pointed  at 
that  End,  which  bends  to  the  Tree,  having  five 
Corners  or  Ridges,  of  a  yellowilh,  brown 
Colour;  they  grow  upon  a  large  Tree  like  a 
Plum-Tree,  that  grows  in  India  without 
Culture  ;  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the 
Peach-Tree,  the  Flowers  form’d  Srarwife,  of 
a  Colour  tending  to  red  :  Make  Choice  of 
large,  flefhy,  hard  Myrobalans^  of  a  dark 
yellow  Colour,  and  an  aftringent  Tafte,  in¬ 
clining  to  bitter. 

Myrobalani  Emblici^  Embelgi,  Emblegi^ 
Ambegi^  Defeni^  or  Emblick  Myrobalans, 
are  a  Fruit  that  are  almoft  round,  and  about 
the  Size  of  a  Gall  Nut,  rough  on  the  Out- 
fide,  and  ridg’d  on  the  fix  Sides,  of  a  dark 
brown  Colour  ;  containing  each  a  thick 
Nut,  like  a  Filbert,  rais’d  on  fix  Corners,  of 
a  yellow  Colour  ;  the  Fruit  grows  upon  a 
Tree  the  Height  of  the  Palm,  having  long 
Leaves  cut  fmall,  and  indented  very  like  the 
Fern  ;  we  have  ihele  brought  to  us  cut  in 
Quarters,  feparated  from  the  Stone  and  dry- 
ed  :  You  ought  to  chufe  them  clean,  with¬ 
out  Shells,  biackilh  without,  grey  within  ; 
of  an  aftringent  Tafte,  attended  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  Sharpnels  :  The  Indians  dye  Skins,  and 
make  Ink  with  them. 


Myro- 


'crtch^  uintida 
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Myrohalanl  BsIIerict\  Betleregî^  Bellegu^  or  Filbert,  fomecimes  half  round,  fometimes 
Bellerick  are  Fruit  of  the  Size  piramidal;  which,  being  broken,  refem- 

of  the  common  Sort,  oval,  or  almoft  round,  bles  that  of  a  Nutmeg  in  Finenefs. 
hard.  Yellow,  more  united,  and  lefs  angular  or  The  Fruit  which  the  Indians  call  Chofool^ 
corner’d  than  the  others,  containing  each  not  being  as  yet  halF  ripe,  makes  thofe  that 
an  oblong  Scone  or  Nut,  as  large  as  an  O-  eat  it  giddy  and  drunk  :  When  ripe  it  is  in- 
live  ;  the  Stone  enclofes  a  little  Kernel  :  The  hpid  and  aftringent  ;  they  reduce  it  to 
Tree  that  bears  this  has  Leaves  like  the  Bay,  Powder  after  having  dry’d  it  in  the  Sun,  and 
and  as  big  as  a  Plum-Tree.  All  thefe  Sorts  having  mix’d  it  with  Bede,  burnt  Oyfter- 
of  Fruit  yield  a  great  deal  of  eflential  Salt,  Shells,  Camphore,  Aloes  Wood,  and  a  little 
and  Oil,  a  moderate  Quantity  of  Earth  and  Ambergrife  ;  they  form  ’em  into  Troches, 
Flegm  :  They  are  all  gently  purgative  and  which  they  chew  in  their  Mouths  to  make 
aftringent,  fomething  like  Bjtharb  ;  but  the  ’eni  fpic  and  purge  the  Head. 

Citron  Kind  are  efteem’d  more  particularly 

for  purging  the  bilious  Humours j  the  Indian  i  •  -j 

the  Melancholy,  and  the  others  for  the  Se-  3^*  O/^  Coloquintida. 

rous  or  Flegmatick  :  They  may  be  given 

from  fix  Drams  to  doable  the  Quantity,  ^Oloquintida  is  a  Fruit  of  the  Size 
either  in  Pills,  a  Dccodtion  in  Wine,  or  an  of  our  Rennet  Apple,  that  grows 
Excradf  made  of  the  pulpy  Parc,  by  fteeping  upon  a  climbing  or  viny  Plant,  that 
them  in  Wine,  then  ftraining  out  the  Infu-  has  green  Leaves,  very  like  thofe  of  the 
fion,  and  inTpiflating,  orthickning  to  a  Con-  Cucumber.  This  Fruit  being  upon  its 

Stalk,  is  of  the  Colour  of  the  Calleba/h^ 
and  grows  plentifully  in  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Levant,  from  whence  they  are  brought  to 
us,  freed  from  the  firft  Skin,  or  outward 
Shell,  which  is  Yellow. 

Chufe  the  fineft  white  Coîoquintida  Ap¬ 
ples,  that  are  light,  round,  and  as  little  foul 


Pomet, 


Cftence. 


Pomet, 


37.  Of  the  Areca* 

H  E  Areca  is  a  Fruit  whereof 
there  are  two  Sorts  ;  to  wit. 


one  that  is  half  round,  and  the  other  pyra-  and  broken  as  may  be.  Thofe  who  have 


midal  :  Thefe  fmall  Fruit  refemble  one  ano 
ther  entirely  ;  efpecially  within,  they  are 
like  a  broken  Nutmeg,  and  are  brought  to 
us  from  feveral  Parts  of  India  ;  but  as  we 
trade  in  them,  no  otherwife  than  as  a  great 


their  Coloquintida  from  Mar fei lies,  or  other 
Parcs  ,  order  their  Correfpondents,  if  they 
wou’d  ferve  them  well,  to  take  care  that  the 
Apples  be  not  broken,  and  the  Pepin,  or 
Seed,  lhak’d  out  ;  tho’  out  of  an  hundred 


Rarity  ,  I  ihall  not  trouble  you  further  about  Weight  of  Coloquintida,  they  fhall  not  find 
them,  only  that  the  Tree,  bearing  the  Areca,  Forty  ficforUle,  becaufe  of  the  g  rois  Part, 
is.  from  a  Branch  of  the  Peppers  already  de-  and  the  Seeds  which  ought  to  be  thrown 
feribe’d.  away. 

Arec.e  Palmée  Species,  Scalig.  A~  Coloquintida  is  one  of  the  bittereft  and 
Lemery.  reca  Jive  Fanfel  Cluf.  in  Ganq^.  Ludg,  moft  purgative  Drugg  in  Phyfick  ;  there- 
Pahna  ctijus  fruHus  fejjilis  Fanfel  di^  fore  it  ought  not  to  be  us’d,  but  with  great 
cltur,  Avellana  Indica.  The  Palm,  whofe  Precaution  ,  and  efpecially  not  without 
Fruit  is  call’d  Fanfel,  or  the  Indian  Filbert,  throwing  away  the  Seeds.  •  The  Confe- 
is  a  Species  of  the  Palm  Tree,  very  high  and  dtioners  cover  chele  Seeds  with  Sugar,  and 
ftraight,  that  ,  grows  in  Malabar,  and  feveral  fell  them  to  catch  or  delude  Children  with, 
other  Parts  of  India*,  the  Flowers  are  and  People  of  Cluallcy  upon. extraordinary 
fmall,  white  and  almoft  without  Smell  ;  Occafions;  but  the  Apothecaries  keep  thefe 
the  Fruit  is  of  an  oval  Figure,  the  Size  of  a  by  them  to  powder,  and  put  into  their  purg- 
Nuc,  having  a  green  Bark  or  Peel,  at  Firft,  ing  Compofitions,  efpecially  the  common 
which  becomes  very  yellow  as  it  ripens,  fofc  Lenitive  Eleeftuary,  which  is  a  great  Abufe,, 
and  very  hairy  ;  the  Bark  or  Rind  being  taken  and  a  very  wicked  Practice,- 
away,  iheye  appears  a.  Fxuic  the.  Size.,  of  .a  . 
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Col&c^nthîs,  vel  Colocynthîs  fruEîu 
Lemsry.  rot  un  do  minor  ^  vol  Cucurbit  a  Sylvejîris 
frubju  rotundo  minor:  The  leflèr 
Coloqtiintida  with  the  round  Fruit,  or  the  lef- 
fer  wild  Gourd,  with  the  round  Fruit  ;  is  an 
Indian  Plant  which  bears  feveral  Stalks  that 
creep  upon  the  Ground,  hairy  and  rough  ; 
the  Leaves  grow  fingly  cy’d  to  long  Stalks, 
running  one  from  another,  large,  indented, 
hairy,  rough  and  whitilh,  efpecially  on  the 
Outfide,  nnark*d  with  feveral  white  Spots  ; 
the  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  Yellow,  fucceeded 
by  a  Fruit  about  the  Size  of  a  moderate 
Orange,  almoft  round,  naturally  pretty  dry 
and  light,  cover’d  with  a  hard  Bark,  or  en¬ 
tire  Shell,  that  is  of  a  yeliowilh,  Ihining 
Green.  The  Indians  feparate,  or  pull  off 
this  Bark,  and  having  dyed  it  within,  that  is, 
the  flelhy  Parc  of  the  Fruit,  they  bring  thefe 
Apples  of  different  Sizes,  white,  fpungy, 
light,  and  of  an  intolerable  Bitternefs,  which 
is  what  we  call  Colocynthis  Ojficinai  um,  or 
the  Coloquintida  of  the  Shops  ;  there  are  fe- 
veral  Cells  or  Appartments  fill’d  with  large 
Seeds,  as  thofe  of  Me  Ion  ^  but  fliorter,  more 
ffefliy,  and  a  great  deal  harder,  of  a  yel¬ 
iowilh  Colour,  inclining  to  white  :  They 
cultivate  this  Plant  in  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Levant, 

Chufe  fuch  as  are  fine,  large,  white  Ap¬ 
ples,  flelhy,  well  dry’d,  light,  that  will 
eafily  break,  and  are  very  bitter;  they  yield 
a  great  deal  of  Oil,  together  with  volatile 
and  effential  Salt.  The  Coloquintida^  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Seeds,  is  call’d  Pulp  of  Colo- 
quint ida^  and  is  often  us’d  in  Phyfick  ;  it 
purges  violently  by  Stool,  is  proper  to  eva¬ 
cuate  the  ferous  Humours  of  the  more  grofs 
Parts  of  the  Body,  and  is  recommended  in 
the  Fpilepfie,  Apoplexy,  Leihergy,  Small- 
Pox,  overflowing  of  the  Gall,  Sciatica  and 
Rheumatifm  ;  but  ought  never  to  be  admi- 
niflred  alone,  but  us’d  in  Compofitions,  as 
Pilis,  Confedtions,  Troches,  and  the  like, 

59.  Of  Indian  Vine  Kernels, 

hornet,  Indian  Pine  Kernels  are 

little  Almonds  of  a  yeliowilh 
white  Colour  the  Size  of  a  Pea,  but  much 
longer  ;  of  a  difagreeable  Tafte,  attended 
with  a  great  Acrimony.  Thefe  little  Kernels 


are  cover’d  each  with  a  Pellicle,  or  white 
Skin,  very  fine  and  thin,  and  a  fmall  Shell 
that  is  hard,  but  not  very  thick,  which  makes 
that  it  will  break  eafily.  Thefe  fmall  Fruit 
grow  in  a  Husk,  or  triangular  Shell,  where 
there  are  very  often  three  Kernels  together. 
The  Plant  that  bears  this  Fruit  is  call’d;  in 
Mr.  Hermans  Paradifus  Batavus,  B^icinus 
arbor  fruBu  glahro  granatiglia  Officinis  dIBa  ; 
which  lignifies  the  Bjeinus,  or  a  Kind  of 
Vervain  Tree,  with  the  fmooth  Fruit  call’d  in 
the  Shops,  Tyle  Seed,  or  Tilli^Berries  ;  the 
Figure  of  the  Plant,  the  Leaves  and  Flowers 
are  unknown  to  me  ;  neverthelefs,  I  believe 
it  is  this  Plant ,  as  here  reprefenred,  that 
bears  the  Indian  Nuts,  which  ought  to  be 
chofen  frefh,  plump  and  flelhy  ;  the  leaft 
fill’d  with  Husks,  Shells,  or  other  Filth  and 
Dirt  that  can  be.  Take  care  that  they  be 
the  true  Nuts,  and  that  the  Palma  Chrijliht 
not  impos’d  upon  you  in  their  Stead,  which 
is  difficult  enough  to  diftinguilh,  when  the 
Palma  Chrijli  is  not  fpeckled  ;  for  which  it 
is  fo,  you  can  fcarce  be  deceived,  oiherwife 
when  it  carries  the  Colour  of  the  Indian  Nut, 
’tis  not  eafie  to  know  the  Difference. 

The  Ufe  of  thefe  Nuts,  or  the  Kernels  of 
’em,  is  to  purge;  and  it  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  greateft  Purgatives  we  have,  which  makes 
it  that  we  ought  not  to  meddle  with  them, 
but  with  great  Care  and  Precaution,  not 
venturing  to  adminifter  them  but  to  ftrong 
robaft  Bodies  :  As  to  the  Quantity,  one  may 
take  One,  Two,  or  Three,  according  to 
the  Conftitution  of  the  Perfon,  Some  affirm 
that  it  is  nothing  but  the  thin  Membrane,  or 
Skin,  that  covers  the  Kernel,  which  gives  it 
the  purgative  Quality,  which  I  can  affure 
you  is  not  fo. 

There  are  other  Indian  Pine  Kernels, 
which  we  call,  improperly,  little  Pine  Ker¬ 
nels.;  befides,  we  fell  another  Sort,  call’d 
Barbary  Pine  Kernels,  large  Indian,  or 
merican  Pine  Kernels  ;  and  are  thofe  Sorts 
which  Bauhinus  calls  I{icinus  Americanus,  fe^ 
mine  Nigro the  American  Pine  with  the 
black  Seed. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  two  Sorts  of  7«* 
dian  Pine-Nuts  which  we  do  not  trade  in  at 
all,  by  Reafon  of  their  great  Scarcity  :  The 
Firft  are  Kernels  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of 
the  Filbert,  extremely  whire,  and  are  co¬ 
ver’d  with  a  hard  Shell  of  different  Co¬ 
lours  ; 
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lours  •  to  wit,  grey  and  reddilh  ;  thefegrow 
three  together  in  a  Shell,  of  a  triangular 
Figure  ;  the  Plant  which  produces  them  be¬ 
ing  call’d  Kjcintis  fruEiu  Maximo,  or  the  Ri- 
dnus,  with  the  large  Fruit. 

The  fécond  Sort  are  little  long  Kernels,  of 
the  Bignefs  of  a  Pin’s  Head,  fpotted  a  little, 
as  the  ^alma  Chrijii,  which  grow  three  to¬ 
gether,  in  a  little  three-corner’d  Pod,  of  the 
Size  of  a  Pea  ;  Thefe  little  Pods,  or  Shells, 
differ  from  the  other  Sort,  in  that  about  the 
Shell  and  the  Husk  there  are  five  little 
hairy  greenifh  Leaves,  which  altogether  re- 
femble  the  Figure  taken  from  them.  The 
Plant  Leaves  which  thefe  fmall  Pine  Kernels 
have,  are  exadly  like  thofe  of  Dittany,  only 
that  thefe  are  greenifli,  and  thofe  of  Dittany 
are  whidlh.  Thefe  little  Fruits  are  extreamly 
fcarce,  and  the  Plant  that  bears  them  is  call’d 
BJcinus  Indiens  fru^ti  minimo ,  the  Indian 
Pine  with  the  leaft  Kernel.  As  for  the  P^/- 
ma  Chrifti,  the  Great  and  the  Small,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Spurge  Berry,  I  fhall  fay  nothing, 
becaufe  many  Authors  have  treated  of  ’em  ; 
and  the  rather,  becaufe  honeft  People  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

40.  0/  the  white  Pine  Kernels. 

'^Hefe  are  a  white  Sort  of  little  longifh 
Almonds,  that  are  round  on  one  Side, 
of  a  fweet  Tafte,  to  which  they  give  the 
Name  of  fweet  Pine  Kernels.  Thefe  fmall 
Almonds  are  cover’d  with  a  thin  Pellicle, 
or  Skin,  that  is  light,  reddilh,  and  has  a 
very  ftrong  Nut.  Thefe  Nuts,  fupply’d 
with  Almonds,  are  found  in  the  Pine  Ap¬ 
ples,  and  are  call’d,  according  to  their  Sub- 
jeéf,  Pine-Nuts,  Pine-Kernels,  or  Almonds 
from  the  Pine  Fruit  :  Thofe  we  now  fell 
come  from  Catalonia,  as  likewife  Provence 
and  Languedoc,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of 
France,  To  get  the  Kernels  from  the  Pine- 
Apples,  they  are  thrown  into  a  hot  Oven, 
where  the  Heat  obliges  them  to  open  ;  af¬ 
terwards  they  break  the  Nuts,  and  take 
from  thence  the  Kernels,  which  are  fent  into 
different  Pans  of  the  World  :  Chufe  ’em 
white,  the  largeft  and  leaft  mix’d  with  Shells 
and  Skins  that  you  can  get,  and  which  are 
of  a  fweet  Tafte  ;  in  a  Word,  which  neither 
fmell  of  Oil  or  Muftinefs  :  They  are  much 
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us’d,  efpecially  in  Lent,  to  make  feveral 
Sorts  of  Ragoos  :  The  Confedlioners  cover 
them  with  Sugar,  after  having  ftoved  them 
fometime  to  take  out  the  Oil  :  They  make 
an  Oil  of  ’em  by  Exprefllon,  which  has  the 
fame  Virtues  with  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds, 
efpecially  when  the  Kernels  are  frefh  and 
new  :  They  are  fometimes  us’d  to  feed  Ca¬ 
nary  Birds  ;  and  a  Pafte  made  of  the  Pow¬ 
der  after  the  Oil  is  prefs’d  from  them,  is 
good  to  wafh  the  Hands  with. 

Bjeinus  Fulgaris,  according  to 
Bauhinus  and  Tournefort,  or  Ca-  Lemeryi 
taputia  major  Vulgaris,  the  common 
BJeinus,  or  greater  Spurge,  is  a  Plant  that 
has  the  Refemblance  of  a  fmall  Tree,  whofe 
Stalk  rifes  fix  or  feven  Foot  high,  thick, 
woody,  hollow  within  like  a  Reed ,  branch¬ 
ing  at  the  Top,  of  a  dark,  purple  Colour, 
cover’d  with  a  white  Powder  like  Meal  ; 
the  Leaves  are  in  the  Beginning  round,  but 
as  they  grow  bigger  they  become  corner’d, 
and  divided  like  the  Fig-Leaf,  but  much 
larger  and  foft  to  the  Touch  :  The  Flowers 
are  fo  many  pale  Stamina,  Threads,  or 
Chives,  which  do  not  laft  long,  and  which 
leave  nothing  after  them,  either  of  Seed  or 
Berry  :  Thefe  Fruit  growing  feparately, 
upon  the  fame  Stalk,  difpos’d  in  the  Nature 
of  a  Bunch,  that  is  prickly  and  rough  to 
the  Hand  :  Each  of  thefe  Fruit  has  three 
Sides,  and  is  made  up  of  three'  CapfiiU  or 
Coverings,  which  contain  each  an  Oval, 
or  oblong  Seed  ;  pretty  thick,  of  a  livid 
Colour,  fpotted  without,  and  fill’d  with  a 
white  tender  Pith  :  When  the  Fruit  is  full 
ripe  it  is  full  of  Chinks,  or  Cracks,  by 
which  the  Seed  rulhes  out  with  force  ; 
the  Root  is  long,  thick,  hard,  white  and 
•ftringy  :  They  cultivate  this  Plant  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  not  only  for  its  Beauty,  but  becaufe 
it  drives  away  the  Moles  ■  it  grows  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Sizes  and  Height,  according  to  the 
Places  wherein  it  is  let  ^  for  in  Spain  one 
may  fee  them  of  the  Height  of  a  Man  ;  and 
in  Candia  there  are  others  chat  grow  to  the 
Bulk  of  large  Trees,  provided  there  be 
Poles  for  them  to  mount  on  ;  The  BJdni,  or 
Tyle- Berries ,  are  us’d  in  Medicine  ,  and 
contain  in  them  Plenty  of  Oil  and  Salt  ; 
they  purge  violently  all  forts  of  Humours, 
and  may  be  given  from  one  Grain  to  fix. 
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There  is  an  Oil  made  of  them  by  Expref- 
fion,  after  they  have  been  well  beat,  call’d 
in  Latin,  Oleum  de  K^erva^  Oleum  Ciciniim^ 
Oleum  ficus  Infernalis  :  It  purges  only  by 
rubbing  the  Stomach  and  Belly  with  it  :  It 
kills  the  Worms,  cures  the  Itch,  Deterges, 
old  L^lcers,  and  allays  the  Suffocation  of  the 
Womb.  Thefe  Berries  are  brought  from 
America,  and  are  call’d,  in  Latin,  Grana 
Tipjia,  Ty le- Berries,  or  Indian  Pine  Kernels  ; 
becaufe,  in  Shape  and  Size,  they  relemble 
the  Pine  Kernels,  which  are  larger  than 
thefe,  grow  in  a  Shell  like  them,  but  are 
not  thorny.  There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Phie 
Kernels,  from  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Pines, 
which  produce  them  ;  of  which  I  ihall  give 
you  an  Account  of  four  ;  one  whereof  is 
cultivated,  and  the  other  Three  wild. 

The  cultivated  Pine  is  call’d  Pinus,  or 
Pmus  Sativa,  vel  Domefiica,  by  Bauhmus, 
J^aiuSf  Tournefort  and  Gerard  :  The  Trunk  of 
which  is  large,  upright  and  tall  ;  naked, 
or  bare  at  the  Bottom,  and  full  of  Branches 
at  the  Top,  cover’d  with  a  rough,  reddifh 
Bark  i  the  Wood  is  firm,  flrong,  yellowilh 
and  fcented  ;  the  Branches  are  difpos’d  in 
order  ;  the  Leaves  grow  two  and  two,  long, 
and  fmall  like  Threads;  hard,  durable,  and 
conftantly  green  ;  pointed  or  prickly  at  their 
Tops  ;  furrounded  at  the  Bottom  with  a 
membranous  Sheath.  The  Husks  or  Shells, 
are  of  feveral  membranous  Foldings,  which 
contain  two  Cells,  fill’d  with  nothing  but  a 
light  Duft  ;  thefe  Husks  leave  no  Fruit  be¬ 
hind  them,  growing  upon  the  fame  Stalks 
with  the  Leaves,  and  begin  by  a  Button, 
which  arrives  to  be  a  large  fcaly  Apple,  al- 
moft  round,  or  pyramidal,  of  a  reddifh 
Colour  :  Thefe  Scales  which  form  it  are 
hard,  woody,  thicker  commonly  at  the  Point, 
or  Top,  than  at  the  Bottom  ;  hollow  length- 
wife,  with  two  Cavities,  each  of  which 
contains  a  hard  Shell,  or  oblong  Nut,  co¬ 
ver’d,  or  edg’d  with  a  thin,  light,  reddifh 
Kind  ;  they  call  thefe,  in  Latin,  Strobili, 
jjiu  Pinei,  feu  Nuces  pinece,  or  Pine  Nuts, 
vvhieh  enclofe  in  each  an  oblong  Kernel, 
half  round,  white,  fweet  to  the  Tafte,  and 
icnder. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Pinus  Syheftris, 
by  trains,  e3c.  or  Pinus  Syhefiris  vulgaris  Ge- 
ncvenfis,  by  Bauhinus  and  Tourne} ors,  the 
common  wild  Geneva.  Pine  ;  this  grows, 


ufually,  lefs  high  than  the  cultivated,  but 
fometimes  it  attains  to  the  fame  Height  and 
Size,  its  Trunk  more  frequently  ftraighr,  but 
is  fometimes  crooked  ;  the  Leaves  are  long 
and  narrow  ;  the  Fruit  much  fmaller  than 
the  Firft,  more  refinous,  and  falls  eafiiy 
when  ripe  :  This  Tree  grows  in  mountainous 
and  rocky  Places. 

The  third  Sort  is  call’d  Pinus  Syheftris 
five  Crein,  or  Pinafter  Auftriacus,  the 
Auftrian  wild  Pine,  being  a  diminutive  Pine, 
which  grows  not  above  the  Height  of  a  Man  ; 
it  divides  it  felf  from  the  Root  into  feveral 
large  Branches,  that  are  flexible  and  pli¬ 
ant,  fpreading  wide,  cover’d  with  a  thick, 
rough  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are  of  the  fame 
Form,  and  difpos’d  like  the  cultivated  Pine, 
but  much  thorcer,  thicker,  flefhy,  lefs  fliarp 
at  their  Ends,  and  greener  :  The  Fruit  are 
not  fo  big  as  thofe  of  the  Larix,  or  Cyprus, 
but  they  are  fcaly,  form’d  pyramidally  like 
other  Pine-Apples  ;  the  Root  is  thick  and 
woody  :  this  Plant  grows  in  mountainous 
and  ftony  Ground  ;  as  about  the  Alps,  and 
among  other  Rocks. 

The  fourth  Sore  is  call’d  Pmus  Syheftris 
"Maritima,  conis  firmiter  ramis  adheerentibus, 
by  Bauhinus,  and  Tournefort,  or  Pinus 
Syheftris  altera  Maritima ,  the  wild  Sea 
Pine  :  This  is  a  fmall  Tree,  whofe  Wood  is 
white,  ftrong  fcented  and  refinous  ;  the 
Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  other  Pines  ;  the 
Fruit  are  in  Pairs,  and  fhap’d  like  thofe  of 
the  cultivated  Pine,  but  a  great  deal  lefs, 
being  ty’d  ftrongly  to  the  Branch,  by  their 
woody  Stalks:  This  Plant  grows  in  moun¬ 
tainous  Parrs,  near  the  Sea. 

Ail  the  Pines  that  grow  in  the  hot  Coun¬ 
tries  yield  Plenty  of  Rofin,  by  Incifions 
made  in  their  Bark  ;  they  afford  Abundance 
of  Oil  and  effential  Salt:  The  Bark  and 
Leaves  of  thè'Pine  are  aftringent  and  defic- 
cative.  We  have  Pine  Kernels  from  Cata¬ 
lonia,  Languedoc  and  Provence,  which  are 
takert  from  the  Pine  Apples,  as  taught  by 
Pomet  :  Chufe  fuch  as  are  new,  plump, 
clean  and  white,  that  have  a  good  fweet 
Tafte  ;  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  Oil, 
and  fome  Sale  ;  are  peàoral,  reftorative, 
fweeten  and  correeft  the  Acrimony  of  Hu¬ 
mours,  increafe  Urine  and  Seed,  cleanfe  Ul¬ 
cers  of  the  Kidneys,  refolve,  aicemiate,  and 
mollify  ;  and  may  be  us’d  internally  and  ex¬ 
ternally.  41.  0} 
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41.  Of  the  White  Ben  Kernel. 

Pomet,  H  E  white  Ben  is  a  triangular 
Fruit  of  different  Colours,  the 
Size  of  a  Hazel  Nut,  being  white  or  grey- 
ilh,  in  which  is  found  a  white  Almond,  of  a 
fweetTalte,  difagreeable  enough.  The  Tree 
which  bears  the  Ben  is  very  fcarce  in  Europe^ 
and  the  ImprefTion  I  have  here  given  you,  is 
taken  from  that  which  is  at  in  the 

Garden  of  Cardinal  Farnefe. 

Chufe  fuch  Kernels  as  are  white,  frefh, 
and  the  heavieft  you  can  get  ;  they  are  of 
no  other  Ufe,  that  I  know  of,  but  to  make 
Oil  of^,  which  has  a  great  many  good  Qua¬ 
lities  ;  the  Firft  is,  that  it  has  neither 
Tafte  or  Smell,  and  never  grows  rank, 
which  makes  it  of  great  Ufe  to  the  Perfu¬ 
mers  and  others,  for  preferving  the  Scents  of 
Flowers,  as  Jafmine,  Oranges,  Tuberofe, 
and  the  like  :  With  this  Oil  it  is  they  make 
all  their  fwee:  Effences,  adding  to  the  Flow¬ 
ers  aforenamed,  as  they  fancy,  Ambergrife, 
Musk,  Civet,  Benjamin,  Storax,  Balfam  of 
Peru,  See:  They  grow  in  S/r/a,  Arabia, 
Æthopîa  and  India,  whete  they  come  to 
perfection,  which  they  fcS^ly  ever  do  in 
Europe. 

The  whole  Nut  is  of  a  purging  Quality, 
and  the  dry  prefîing,  or  Powde>,  after  the 
Oil  is  taken  our,  is  of  a  cleanfingy  Nature, 
and  drying  ;  the  Shells,  or  Husks,  bind 
extreamly  :  The  Kernels  bruifed,  and  drunk 
with  a  little  Ale  ,  purge  the  Body  from 
grofs  and  thin  Flegm  :  The  Oil,  which  is 
drawn  out  of  the  Nut,  does  the  fame;  pro* 
yokes  Vomiting,  and  cleanfes  the  Stomach 
of  much  foul  Matter  gather’d  therein  ;  but 
the  Nut  itfelf,  in  its  grofs  Body,  does  much 
more  trouble  the  Stomach,  unlels  it  be  roaft- 
edat  the  Fire,  for  then  they  lofe  much  of 
their  emetick  Quality,  and  only  purge 
downwards  ;  and  they  are  given  in  Clyfters, 
with  very  good  Effed:,  to  cleanfe  the  Bowels, 
and  cure  the  Colick.  The  Kernels,  taken 
in  PolTet-Drink  to  a  Dram  ,  mollifie  the 
Hardnefsof  the  Liver  and  Spleen:  The  Oil, 
befides  its  excellent  Ufe  to  the  Perfumers, 
is  imploy’d  by  the  Glovers  and  Skinners,  to 
preferve  their  Leather  from  Spots  or  Stains, 
or  from  ever  growing  mouldy,  as  thofe 
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perfum’d  with  Oil  of  Almonds  do.  It  more 
eafily  extrads,  and  longer  retains  the  Per* 
fume  of  any  Thing  infus’d  in  it,  than  any 
other  Oil  whatfoever  ;  being  drop’d  into  the 
Ears  it  helps  the  Noife  in  them,  and  Deaf- 
nefs  alfo  :  The  Kernel  ufed  with  Vinegar 
and  Nitre,  is  good  againft  the  Itch,  Leprofy, 
running  Sores,  Scabs,  Pimples,  and  other 
Defedations  of  the  Skin  ;  mix’d  with  Meal 
of  Orobus,and  apply’d  Plaifterwifeto  the  Side, 
it  helps  the  Spleen,  and  eafies  the  Gout,  and 
Nerves  which  are  pain’d  with  Cramps, 
Spafms,  Colds  and  Bruifes  ;  mix’d  with  Ho¬ 
ney,  it  difolves  Nodes,  Tophes,  Knots,  and 
hard  Tumours. 

Ben  Parvum  vel  Balanus  M^repfea,  Lemery, 
Pharagon  incolis  ad  montem  Sinai, 
or  Granum  Ben  ;  the  Ben  Berry  is  a  Fruit  like  a 
Hazle-Nuc,  oblong,  triangular,  or  rais’d  with 
three  Corners,  cover’d  with  a  Rind,  or  thin 
Scale ,  pretty  render,  and  of  a  grey  or 
white  Colour  ;  within  the  Bark  or  Rind  is 
a  white,  oily  Almond,  of  a  fweetifii  Tafte  : 
the  Fruit  grows  upon  a  certain  Tree  in  Æ- 
thiopia,  refembling  the  Tamarisk;  chufe 
fuch  as  is  new,  large,  and  well  fed  ;  of 
which  there  is  an  Oil  made  as  of  Almonds, 
by  Expreffion ,  call’d  Oleum  Balaninum , 
and  which  has  this  particular  Quality,  not 
to  grow  rancid  with  keeping.  The  Ben 
purges  upwards  and  downwards  ail  bilious 
and  pituitous  Humours,  given  from  half  a 
Dram  to  a  Dram  and  half  ;  externally  it  is 
deterfive,  refolutive  and  drying. 

Befides  this,  there  is  another  Species 
of  Ben,  that  is  much  larger  than  what 
I  have  been  fpeaking  of  ;  it  is  call’d  by 
Monard,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Druggs,  Ben 
Magnum,  feu  Avellana  purgatrix,  the  Great 
Ben,  or  purging  Filbert  :  It  grows  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  is  brought  fometimes  from  Sr.  Do¬ 
mingo,  but  is  very  fcarce  in  France  ;  it  pur¬ 
ges  upwards  and  downwards  ;  the  Indians 
ufe  it  for  the  Wind-Colick  ;  the  Dofe  from 
half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram  ;  they  weaken  its 
force  by  roafting  of  it. 

42.  Of  Piflachia  Nuts. 

nr  H  E  Piftachia  is  a  Fruit  of  the 

Size  and  Shape  of  a  green  Al-  Pomet, 
mond,  which  we  Bring  from  leve- 

U  z  ral 
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ral  Parts  of  Perfia,  and  other  Places  in  ^fia^ 
efpecially  about  a  Town  call’d  Malaver  : 
The  Tree  which  bears  them  is  much  of 
the  Height  of  a  young  Nut*Tree,  and  the 
Leaves  almoft  round  ;  after  which  comes 
Fruit  in  Clufters,  very  beautiful  to  look  up¬ 
on,  being  green  mix’d  with  Red  ;  under 
the  Skin  or  Husk  is  found  a  hard  white 
Sh^li,  which  contains  a  Kernel  or  Almond, 
of  a  green  Colour,  mix’d  with  Red  on  the 
outlide  and  Green  within  ;  of  a  fweet  plea- 
fant  Tafte.  Chufe  your  Piftacbias  in  the 
Shell,  very  heavy  and  full  j  in  fhort,  fo  that 
three  Pound  weight  of  them  in  the  Shell  may 
yield  a  Pound  when  broken,  that  is  a  Pound 
of  Almond. 

As  to  the  broken  Piflachias^  chufe  the 
neweft ,  that  are  red  without  and  green 
within,  and  the  leaft  bruis’d  that  can  be  :  As 
to  their  Size,  fome  efteem  the  largeft  and 
others  the  fmall ,  efpecially  the  Confedlio- 
ner,  when  be  is  to  ufe  them  for  Candying 
over  with  Sugar,  in  order  to  make  what 
they  call  Piftachia  Comfits.  They  are  very  lit¬ 
tle  us’d  in  Phylick,  except  that  fometimes  they 
put  ’em  into  fome  Galenical  Compolitions, 
being  a  proper  Reftorative  in  old  Age.  They 
make  an  Oil  of  the  Piftachia ,  but  it  is  of 
fo  little  Ufe,  I  lhail  fay  nothing  of  it. 

Piftacia^  Phiftacia^  Fiftici  or  the 
Lemery.  Piftachia,  is  a  Fruit  of  the  Shape 
and  Bignefs  of  the  green  Almond, 
which  is  brought  from  Perfia,  Arabia,  Syria 
and  the  JW/Vj  ;  they  grow  in  Clufters  upon 
a  Kind  of  Turpentine  or  Fir-Tree,  call’d 
Terebinthus  Indica,  by  Theophraftus,  or  the  P/- 
ftachia  of  Diofcorides  by  Tournefortficc.  and  by 
Parkinfon,  Nux  Piftacia.  This  Tree  bears 
Leaves  made  like  the  common  Fir,  but  lar¬ 
ger,  and  are  fibrous  or  ftringy,  and  fometimes 
divided  at  the  End  and  lometimes  pointed, 
ranged  feveral  upon  a  long  Rib,  terminated 
by  a  Angle  Leaf.  The  Flowers  are  difpos’d 
in  Bunches,  in  which  are  fix’d  at  the  Bottom, 
Chives  or  Threads,  which  rife  to  the  top 
of  the  Flower  of  a  purple  Colour  :  Thefe 
leave  no  Fruit  behind  them  ;  the  Fruit  grow¬ 
ing  upon  Stalks  that  bear  no  Flowers  at  all. 

The  Piftachia  has  two  Barks  or  Rinds, 
the  Firft  is  tender,  of  a  greenilh  Colour, 
mix’d  with  red  ;  the  Second  is  hard  as 
Wood ,  white  and  brittle ,  they  enclofe  a 
ï^ernei  of  a  Colour  mix’d  with  red 


on  the  out-fide  and  green  within ,  of  a 
fweet  agreeable  Tafte.  They  are  Pedloral, 
Aperitive,  Moiftening,  Reftorative ,  fortifie 
the  Stomach  and  procure  an  Appetite  :  The 
ripe  Nut  in  Subftance  is  freely  and  liberally 
eaten  by  People  of  Quality,  as  well  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  Palate  as  for  any  Phyfical  ufes. 

43.  Of  Almonds. 

\/{T E  ufnally  fell  two  Sorts  of  AI- 

^  monds,  to  wit,  the  Sweet  and  Pomet. 
the  Bitter  ;  the  Trees  which  pro¬ 
duce  thefe  are  fo  common,  I  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  give  any  Dcilription  of  them, 
contenting  my  felf  only  to  fay  that  both  Sorts 
of  Almonds  come  from  feveral  Parts  ;  as 
Provence,  Languedoc,  Barbary,  and  Chinon  in 
Touraine  ;  but  the  moft  valued  of  all,  are 
thofe  that  grow  about  Avignon,  becaufe  they 
are  ufually  large,  of  a  high  Colour,  that  is 
to  fay,  reddilh  without  and  white  within,  of 
a  fweet  pleafant  Tafte,  which  is  contrary 
to  thofe  of  chinon  and  Barbary ^  that  are  fmall 
and  half  round.  As  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Sweet' 
Almond  it  is  fo  confiderable,  and  fo  well 
known  throughout  the  World,  it  wou’d  be 
needlels  to  mention  it  ;  I  fhali  only  treat  of 
the  Oil,  as  being  a  Commodity  of  great 
Confequence  conlidering  the  vaft  Confum- 
pcion  that  is  made  of  it.  There  are  fome 
of  the  Sweet  Almonds  fold  in  the  Shell,  the 
Beft  of  which  are  reckon’d  thofe  that  break 
eaAly  under  the  Thumb.  Thefe  are  of  fcarce 
any  other  Ufe  than  to  furniih  Gentlemens 
Tables  as  part  of  the  Defert. 

Amygdala,  or  the  Almond,  is  the 
Fruit  of  a  Tree,  call’d  in  Latin  Lemery. 
Amygdalus ,  or  the  Almond-Tree, 
which  is  cultivated  in  our  Gardens.  The 
Leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  ending,  in  a 
(harp  Point,  of  a  bitter  grateful  Tafte,  they 
refemble  the  Peach  Leaves,  and  are  hardly 
to  be  diftinguifli’d  from  them  when  pluck’d 
from  the  Trees,  except  that  they  are  tougher 
or  more  pliant  j  the  Flower  is  alfo  very 
like  that  of  the  Peach,  but  much  whiter, 
and  lefs  Purgative  ;  it  is  fucceeded  by  a  hard, 
woody  Fruit  oblong,  cover’d  with  a  hairy 
greenifh  Husk  that  is  flelhy  ;  it  contains  with¬ 
in  it  an  oblong  flat  Almond,  which  all  the 
World  knows.  There  are  two  Kinds  of  Al- 
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monds,  [as  faid  by  Pomei]  ;  the  Firft  whereof, 
or  the  Sweet, are  pleafanc  to  eat, of  good  Nou- 
rilhmenc  and  proper  againft  Lasks  and  the 
Bloody-Flux,  they  are  Pedtoral  and  Open¬ 
ing,  good  againft  Coughs,  Cold,  Afthma’s 
and  Confumptions  :  An  Emulfion  or  Milk 
made  of  them  with  Barley-Water,  is  a  good 
Drink  in  Fevers,  Diarrhea’s  and  Dyfente- 
ries.  The  Virtues  of  the  Oil  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  under  that  Head. 
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44.  of  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds. 

Pomst,  of  Sweet  Almonds  is  pre- 

par’d  feveral  Ways  ;  Some  do 
it  by  Blanching,  and  others  by  Pounding, 
fome  reduce  ’em  into  a  Pafte,  by  beating 
the  Almonds,  fome  only  bruife  them  and  fo 
fift  them.  In  fhort,  fome  ufe  good  Almonds, 
and  others  bad  Ones,  and  every  one  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  Capacity  and  his  Confcience,  but 
the  Method  of  expreffing  the  Oil  is  fo  com¬ 
monly  known  that  it  wou’d  be  trifling  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  give  any  Account  of  it,  at  this  time  of 
Day  ;  only  to  inform  you  that  there  are 
two  Sorts,  the  one  drawn  by  the  Fire,  and  the 
other  without ,  which  is  call’d  the  Cold- 
drawn  Oil,and  is  only  proper  for  internal  Ufe, 
the  Hot  being  fubjedt  in  a  fhort  time  to 
grow  rank  and  ftinking.  After  the  fame 
manner  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds  is  made, 
chiefly  for  External  Ufe;  as  likewife  Oil  of 
Walnuts,  Hazel-Nuts,  Ben,  white  Pine- 
Kernels,  and  of  the  larger  Sort  call’d  Oil  of 
the  Infernal  Fig,  which  is  much  us’d  by  the 
Savages  to  kill  Vermine  ;  as  alfo,  a  cold  Oil 
is  drawn  from  White-Poppy  Seeds,  the  four 
cold  Seeds,  Linfeed  ,  and  the  like ,  by  way 
of  Exprefïîon.  As  to  the  Way  of  chufing 
all  ihefe  Sorts  of  Oils,  the  beft  Advice  I 
can  give  you  is  to  deal  with  honeft  People 
that  are  above  putting  a  little  Cheat  upon 
you,  and  not  to  deal  with  Hawkers,  nor  run 
from  Shop  to  Shop,  but  give  a  Price  for  that 
which  is  good  in  its  Kind. 

Befldes  the  Oil,  there  are  Mackaroon’s 
made  by  the  Confedtioners  out  of  the  Al¬ 
monds  blanch’d  and  beat  up  to  a  Pafte  with 
Sugar,  The  Almond-Pafte  which  re-? 
mains  after  the  Expreflior  of  the  Oil  lerves 
the  Perfumers  to  fell  for  fcouring  the  Hands 
clean,  and  making  the  Skin  fmootfa.  The 
Oil  by  Exprcflion  new  drawn,  is  good  a- 


gainft  Rougfanefs  and  Sorenefs  of  the  Breaft 
and  Stomach,  Pleurifies,  Coughs,  Afthma’s, 
Wheefings,  Stitches,  Hecftick  Fevers,  Ulcers 
in  the  Kidneys,  Bladder,  Womb,  and  Guts, 
and  helps  Scalding  of  Urine.  Oil  of  Bitter 
Almonds  helps  Deafnefs  if  dropt  into  the 
Ears,  as  alfo  Pains  and  Noife  therein  ;  Out¬ 
wardly  it  foftens  hard  Nerves,  takes  away 
Spots  in  the  Skin,  and  brings  down  the  great 
Bellies  of  Children.  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds 
given  inwardly  with  Manna  and  Sugar-candy 
is  good  againft  Cholick  and  Stone,  Gripes  in 
Children,  Dry  Coughs,  and  for  Women  in 
Labour  :  Some  fay  that  the  Oil  of  Sweet 
and  Bitter  Almonds  both  may  be  preferv’d 
from  being  rank,  by  the  Help  of  Spirit  of 
Wine  tartariz’d. 

45*.  Of  Citrons. 

T^HE  Citrons  both  the  fweet  and 

foure ,  are  Fruit  fo  common  Pcmet.' 
and  fo  well  known  in  moft  Parts  of 
the  World,  that  I  fliall  pafs  by  their  Defcri- 
ption,  and  content  my  feJf  to  fay  that  whac 
we  fell  come  from  St.  Pommes  about  Genoa, 
î^ice  and  Manton^  a  little  Village  belonging  ,; 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ^  from  whence  they  are 
brought  by  Sea  and  Land  to  Marfeilles^  Ly^ 
ons,  Pyuen  and  Paris.  The  Sale  of  Citrons 
is  not  made  in  the  Cities  aforefaid,  except 
JV/Ve,  but  by  the  Determination  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Place,  which  happens  twice  a 
Year,  that  is  to  fay,  in  May  and  September  : 
fometimes  three  Times  a  Year,  according 
as  the  Crop  or  Harveft  is  confiderable. 
When  the  Sale  is  over,  and  that  fome  Mer¬ 
chants  wou’d  have  only  the  Choice,. they 
throw  by  fuch  as  will  pafs  chorow  an  Iron 
Ring  made  round,  for  that  Purpofe,  for  all 
that  go  thorow  only  ferve  to  make  into 
Juice,  which  they  tranfport  to  Avignon  and 
Lyons,  for  the  Dyers  in  Grain.  As  to  the 
Choice  of  fweet  or  foure  Citrons,  the  Com-  - 
modity  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  Di^ 
redlion. 

46.  Of  Oil  of  Citron. 

T/^E  fell  two  Sorts  of  Citron  Oil ,  to  wit, 

^  ^  the  Common,  and  the  Elfence  of  Ce- 
dre,  or  the  Effential  Oil  ;  the  Firft  and  moft 
valued  is  that  which  bears  the  Nams  jcf 
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the  Cedre  or  Bourgamot^  Which  is  made  two 
Ways,  either  by  the  7^eji  or  the  rafping  or 
gracing  of  the  Citron-peel  frefli  :  Or  elfe  by 
an  Alembick  and  Water  they  draw  a  white 
odoriferous  Oil,  altogether  like  the  Oil  of 
Sweet  Almonds,  bur  that  it  is  not  fo  grofs 
and  fat.  The  fécond  Sort  is  the  common  Oil 
of  Citrons,  which  is  greenifh,  clear,  and  fra¬ 
grant,  and  is  made  by  the  Alembick,  with 
the  Lee  or  Settlings  that  is  found  in  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Cask,  wherein  juice  of  Citrons 
has  been  kept ,  fifty  Pounds  whereof  will 
afford  three  Pounds  of  clear  Oil,  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  Goodnefs  and  Newnefs 
of  the  Citrons.  Thcfe  Oils  are  us’d  by  the 
Perfumers,  becaufe  of  their  agreeable  Smell, 
efpecially  the  Effemial  Oil.  As  to  the  foure 
Bomgamot,  ’tis  a  Juice  made  from  a  certain 
Kind  of  half-ripe  Citrons  that  come  from 
Bourgdire  near  Sr.  I{emmes,  from  whence  it 
is  carry’d  into  feveral  Parts.  The  Ufe  of 
it  is  likewife  for  the  Perfumers,  and  feveral 
other  Perfons  that  have  Occafion  for  them. 

47.  Of  Cand/d  Citron, 

have  fmall  Citrons  brought  from  the 
Maderas  of  different  Sizes,  candied 
two  Sorts  of  Ways,  to  wit,  Dry  and  Liquid  : 
The  Dry  are  very  pleafant  to  eat,  which 
when  they  are  well  done  are  tender,  green 
and  new.  There  is  another  Sort  befides  this, 
that  comes  from  the  Maderas^^  candied  Dry, 
the  beft  of  which  is  the  frelheft,  in  little 
Quarters,  clear  and  tranfparent,  very  green 
on  the  Outfide,  and  the  moft  frofted  with 
the  Candy  within  that  can  be,  very  flelhy, 
eafy  to  cut,  and  well  dry’d,  not  full  of  black 
Spots,  which  happens  not  to  it  but  by  Moi- 
Iture,  which  it  gets  by  Age. 

The  Citron-Peel  is  much  us’d,  becaufe  it  is 
excellent  to  eat  ;  there  is  befides  fuch  as  we 
call  Chips,  that  are  cut  into  little  Slices  or 
Pieces.  The  Turl{s  with  the  Juice  and  Sugar 
make  what  they  call  Sorbec  ;  the  beft  of 
which  comes  from  Alexandria  :  With  the  cla¬ 
rified  Juice  and  fine  Sugar  we  make  Syrup  of 
Citron,  to  cool  the  Blood  and  quench  Thirft. 
That  which  is  made  at  Paris  is  not  fit  for 
any  thing,  being  made  chiefly  of  the  de¬ 
cay’d  Citrons. 

Citron  Peels  come  alfo  to  us  from  Spain 


and  Portugal^  thofe  which  look  brisk  or  frefh, 
and  of  a  lively  yellow  Colour,  that  have  a 
fragrant  Smell  are  beft  ;  if  the  Colour  and 
Smell  be  decay’d,  they  are  not  of  much  va¬ 
lue  :  When  rightly  order’d  they  are  Cepha- 
lick,  Neurotick,  Stomachick,  Cardiack,  Hy- 
fterick,  and  Alexipharmack,  good  againft  all 
cold  and  moift  Difeafes  of  the  Head  and 
Nerves,  Bitings  of  Serpents  and  mad  Dogs, 
and  all  Sorts  of  malign  and  peftilential  Di- 
feafes  ;  Meafles,  Small  Pox,  Plague,  Sur¬ 
feits, 

Under  this  Head  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  fay  fomething  of  Limons,  which  are  much 
of  the  fame  Nature  ;  They  grow  in  all  the 
Southern  Parts  of  America  j  as  alfo  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy  and  France,  and  with,  much 
Care  and  Houfing  in  the  Winter  in  England. 
The  Juice,  which  is  that  we  intend  to  fpeak 
of  here,  is  fliarper  than  that  of  Citrons,  and 
therefore  dryer  and  cooler  ;  it  is  of  good 
Ufe  in  Weaknefs  of  the  Stomach,  Vomitings, 
violent  Burning  Fevers,  as  alfo  in  Malignant 
and  Peftilential  Fevers,  and  in  Difeafes  of 
the  Kidneys  and  Bladder  :  It  is  alfo  us’d  as 
a  Menftruum  to  diflblve  the  Bodies  of  fome 
Mixtures  and  Drinks.  A  Syrup  of  Limons 
for  the  fame  Purpofe  is  made  with  an  equal 
Qiiantity  of  Sugar,  and  thus  the  Juice  is  pre- 
ferv’d  ;  for  if  it  be  kept  long  by  it  felf,  it 
will  be  -apt  to  grow  mufty  and  lofe  its  Aci¬ 
dity,  and  then  the  Juice  is  fpoil’d. 

Citreum  Vulgare,  as  Mr.  Tourne- 
fort  calls  it,  is  a  little  Tree  that  is  al-  Lemeryl 
ways  Green,  whofe  Branches  fpread 
wfide  and  are  pliant,  cloath’d  with  a  fmooth 
green  Bark  ;  The  Leaves  are  plain,  long,  and 
large  as  the  Walnut,  pointed  like  thole  of 
the  Bay-Tree,  bur  more  flelhy,  indented  on 
their  Sides,  of  a  fine  green  filming  Colour, 
efpecially  on  the  Outfide,  and  ot  a  ftrorg  Fla¬ 
vour  :  The  Flower  is  made  up  of  five  Leaves 
round,  the  Colour  white,  inclining  10  red  or 
purple,  of  a  Pleafant  fmell,  fupported  by  a 
round  hard  Cup.  When  the  Flower  is  gone, 
the  Fruit  forms  it  felf  ufually  oblong,  fome- 
times  oval ,  and  fometimes  almoft  round  ; 
as  chick  as  a  large  Pear,  cover’d  with  a  rough 
uneven  Rind,  flefliy,  thick,  of  a  green  Co¬ 
lour  at  the  Beginning,  but  as  it  ripens,  it 
becomes  of  a  light  Yellow  without,  white 
within, of  a  very  agreeable  Smell,  and  a  biting 
Aromaiick  Tatte*  This  Rind  covers  a  Ve- 
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lîculous  Subftance,  divided  into  feveral  Cells 
or  Partitions  full  of  a  Juice  that  is  acid, 
and  very  pleafant  to  the  Tafte,  and  with 
fome  oblong,  white,  pithy  Seeds,  ofaTafte 
that  is  a  little  bitter.  The  Fruit  carries 
the  Name  of  the  Tree  that  bears  it,  which 
is  the  Citron-Tree;  cultivated  in  the  hot 
Countries,  as  Italy ^  Provence,,  or  Languedoc  : 
The  Fruit  is  chiefly  us’d  in  Phyflck,  the 
Leaf  and  Flower  very  rarely. 

Thefe  two  latter,  namely,  the  Leaf  and 
Flower  afford  Abundance  of  Oil,  Volatile 
and  Eflential  Salt.  They  are  Cordial  and 
ftrengihen  :  The  Rind,  efpecially  the  very 
outward  Part  that  is  Yellow,  yields  a  good 
deal  of  Volatile  Salt  and  Oil  ;  it  is  proper 
to  fortify  the  Heart,  Stomach  and  Brain,  to 
refill  Poifon.  The  Juice  contains  in  it  a 
Quantity  of  Eflential  Salt  and  Flegm,  but 
very  little  Oil  :  It  is  Cordial,  cooling,  pro¬ 
per  to  abate  the  Heat  of  the  Blood,  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  Bile,  to  quench  Thirft,  and  refill 
Poifon.  There  is  a  Way  of  flicking  a  Citron 
all  over  with  Cloves,  to  carry  in  the  Pocket 
to  Imell  to  in  any  Epidemical  Sicknefs,  in 
order  to  drive  away  the  Contagion.  There 
is  another  Kind  call’d  the  Sweet  Citron,  be- 
caufe  not  fharp  as  the  other  ;  but  in  no  E- 
fleem  either  for  its  Ufe  or  Beauty. 

48.  Of  Oranges. 

Pomet,  H  E  fweet  and  foure  Oranges 
■*-  come  from  Nice,  Aficuta,  Grave, 
the  Ifles  of  Hyeres,  likewife  from  Genoa,  Por¬ 
tugal,  the  American  Iflands ,  and  China  ; 
but  the  largeft  Store  of  thofe  we  ufe  now 
come  from  Provence,  where  they  are  fold 
indifferently  without  any  Method  or  Order. 
Oranges  as  well  as  Citrons  are  fo  common 
I  lhall  make  no  Defcription  of  them. 

Oranges  are' candied  whole,  after  having 
been  fcoop’d  and  emptied  or  peel’d  entire  ; 
and  thefe  are  what  we  call  fVioole  Oranges, 
or  Candied  Orange-Peel.  The  Fined  is  that 
which  is  made  at  Tours,  becaufe  it  is  clearer, 
more  tranfparent,  and  of  an  higher  Colour  : 
We  have  Orange-Peel  cut  in  Chips  made  at 
Lyons,  which  is  what  we  call  Orangeat,  The 
other  chief  Ufe  we  make  of  Oranges  of  all 
Sorts,  both  fweet  and  foure,  and  the  Bege- 
rade  is  to  candy  the  Flowers,  which  come 


chiefly  from  Italy  and  Provence  :  The  difliird 
Water  is  what  we  call  Naphtha,  or  Orange- 
flower  Water  ,  which  is  moftly  us’d  by  the 
Perfumers  ;  that  which  is  bell,  ought  to  be 
of  a  fweet  Smell,  bitter  Talle,  very  Pleafant, 
and  of  that  Year’s  Diftillation  ;  for  what  is 
kept  above  the  Year  lofes  its  Smell.  Thofe 
who  diftil  Or  ange- Flowers,  draw  a  clear  Oil 
of  a  ftrong  Fragrancy,  which  the  Perfumers 
call  Neroli  ;  the  bell  is  made  at  Bpme,  and 
afterwards  that  in  Provence  :  Notwithftand- 
ing  fome  will  affure  you  this  is  an  Error, 
and  that  there  is  better  made  at  Paris  than 
either  in  Italy  or  Provence  ;  the  Reafon  is, 
becaufe  Italy  and  Provence  being  hotter  than 
our  Climate,  the  Sun  more  readily  exhales 
the  Odour,  but  with  this  difference  notwith- 
ftanding  ,  that  we  cannot  draw  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Oil,  as  in  the  hot  Countries, 
becaufe  all  the  World  knows  that  the  Smell 
of  Flowers  proceeds  from  nothing  but  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun  and  the  Dew,  which  makes 
that  in  Italy  and  Provence  they  undergo  fe¬ 
veral  more  Diftiliations,  And  therefore  the 
Flowers  that  are  in  Prime  one  Month  in 
Paris,  hold  two  in  Provence,  and  Three  in 
Italy,  becaufe  of  their  greater  Nearnefs  to 
the  Sun. 

The  People  of  Provence  bring  us  an  Oil, 
which  they  make  from  the  ^eft ,  and  the 
outward  thin  Rind  of  the  Oranges  by  means 
of  an  Alembick  and  Water,  and  this  Oil  is 
of  a  ftrong,  fweet  Smell.  They  bring  be- 
fides,  another  Sort  we  call  Orangelettes,  made 
of  the  Or  ange- Kernels  or  Seeds  ,  which  they 
diftill  in  an  Alembick,  with  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Water  ;  after  having  infus’d  it  five  or 
fix  Days  in  the  faid  Water.  This  Oil  is  of 
a  golden  Yellow, and  a  ftrong  fragrant  Smell. 
The  Oils  of  Oranges  are  excellent  Reme¬ 
dies  for  curing  Worms  in  little  Children, 
and  likewife  the  Water  made  in  drawing 
the  Oil  ferves  for  the  fame  Purpofe  :  Upon 
this  Account  the  Perfumers  of  Provence  rranf- 
port  a  great  deal  in  Bottles  and  Barrels  to 
feveral  Parts  to  give  to  young  Children.  The 
greateft  Quantities  of  this  Oil  are  made  at 
Grave,  Biot,  three  Leagues  from  Grave,  and 
at  Nice  •  I  ought  to  inform  you,  that  moft  of 
the  Oils  which  come  from  Provence  are  adul¬ 
terated  or  mix’d  with  Oil  of  Ben,  or  Sweet 
Almonds  ;  for  which  Reafon  they  ought  not 
to  be  bought  by  honeft  People, 
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Aurantjum,  Arantiim^  Aumim  is  much  the  fineft  and  beft  of  all  that  are 

Lemery.  viAum,  Pomitm  Nerantium  vel  A-  upon  the  Face  of  the  Earth.  It  is  for  th  i 

nernntium,  is  a  Kind  of  fine  Yel-  Reafon  that  the  King  of  Kings  has  plac’d  a 

low  fweet  fcented,  round  Apple,  that  Crown  upon  the  Head  of  it,  which  is  as  an 

prows  upon  a  Tree  call’d  in  Latin,  MAus  effential  Mark  of  its  Royalty  ;  and  at  the 
Arantia,  five  Aravgius  ;  the  Leaves  are  of  Fall  of  the  Father  ,  it  produces  a  young 
the  Shape  or  thofe  of  the  Bay- Tree,  but  much  King,  that  fucceeds  in  all  his  admirable  Qua- 
îarger,alw<iys  green,  having  a  fine,  white,  fra-  lities.  It  is  true,  there  are  others  befides  that 
grant  Smell,  compos’d  ufually  of  five  Leaves  bud  again  underneath  the  Fruit,  and  the 
that  ftand  round,  and  are  fupported  by  fame  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Stalk  that  pro- 
a  Cup.  This  Tree  is  cultivated  in  all  our  duces  the  Ananas  in  much  Icfs  Time,  and 
Garderis,  but  efpecially  in  the  warm  Countries,  with  the  fame  Eafe  with  that  which  bears  the 
There  are  generally  two  Sorts  of  Oranges,  Crown  ;  But  it  is  alfo  true,  that  the  Fruit 
onefmall,  yellow,  greenilb,  bitter  and  fliarp  ;  which  produces  this,  is  incomparably  much 
the  other’large,  of  a  fine  golden  Colour,  and  finer  than  the  others. 

fweet  to  the  Tafte  :  The  Bitter  is  moft  us’d  This  Fruit  grows  upon  a  round  Stalk,  the 
in  Pbyfick,  from  the  outward  Rind  of  which  Thicknefs  of  two  Thumbs  ,  and  about  a 
they  make’Zefts,  which  are  endow’d  with  a  Foot  and  half  high,  which  grows  in  the 
great  deal  of  exalted  Oil  and  Volatile  Salt,  middle  of  the  Plant,  as  the  Artichoak  in 
which  contains  almoft  all  the  Scent  of  the  the  midft  of  its  Leaves  j  they  are  about 
Fruit;  the  Juice  is  acid,  and  confequenily  three  Foot  long,  four  Fingers  broad,  hollow 
full  of  eflential  Salt.  The  Rind  of  the  bit-  like  fmall  Canes,  and  altogether  hairy,  or 
ter  Orange  is  much  efteem’d  to  recreate  the  rather  briftly  on  the  Sides  or  Edges,  with 
Spirits,  ftrengthen  the  Stomach  and  Brain,  little  fharp  Prickles,  and  ending  with  a  lharp 
refill  the  Malignity  cf  Humours,  and  cx-  Thorn  like  a  Needle.  At  firft  the  Fruit  is 
cite  Womens  Courfes.  not  fo  big  as  one’s  Fift  ;  and  the  duller  of 

The  Juice  of  the  bitter  Orange  is  Cordial,  Leaves,  which  is  the  little  Crown  born  upon 
and  the  Flower  Cephalick,  Stomachick,  Hi-  the  Head,  is  red  as  Fire;  from  every  Scale 
llerick,  and  proper  againll  Worms  :  The  or  Shell  of  the  Rind  of  the  Fruit,  which  in 
other  Orange  contains  in  it  a  fweet  and  plea-  Shape,  tho’  not  in  Subftance,  is  very  like 
fant  Juice,  compos’d  of  a  great  deal  of  the  P/«e-Apple  ;  there  arifes  a  little  purplilh 
Flegm,  a  little  Oil  and  elfential  Salt,  where-  Flower,  which  falls  off,  and  withers  as  the 
of  the  Rind  likewife  partakes  in  the  fame  Fruit  encrcafes. 

Degree  :  The  Fruit  is  moiftening,  cordial,  They  are  diftinguifh’d  into  three  Sorts, 
cooling,  and  good  to  allay  Third  in  conti-  namely,  the  large  white  Ananas^  the  Sugar- 
nual  Fevers  :  The  Seed  has  the  fame  Virtue  as  Loaf,  and  the  Rennet  Apple:  The  Firll  is 
that  of  the  Citron,  but  is  feldom  us’d  in  Phyfick.  often  eight  or  ten  Inches  Diameter,  and  five 
Others  there  are  who  divide  the  Oranges  or  fix  high  ;  their  Flefli  white  and  fibrous, 
into  three  Sorts  ;  the  Crab  or  four  Orange  ;  but  the  Rind  of  a  golden  Yellow  ;  when  it 
the  Bitter  or  Seville,  and  the  China,  or  fweet  is  ripe  it  fends  forth  a  ravilhing  Smell,  which 
Orange  :  Of  all  which,  the  Seville  or  Bitter  is  as  ftreng  as  that  of  the  Qiiincc,  but  much 
Orange  is  of  moft  Virtue,  and  moftly  us’d  more  delicate  ;  but  tho’  it  is  much  larger 
in  Phyfick  ;  as  the  Peel  for  Confedlions,  than  others,  the  Tafte  is  not  fo  excellent, 
the  Oil  for  Perfumes,  Juice  for  Syrups;  for  neither  is  it  fo  much  efteem’d;  it  fets  the 
Candying,  Flowers;  S«ed  or  Kernel  for  Emul-  Teeth  on  Edge,  and  makes  ihe  Gums  bleed 
fions,  ani  the  Water  or  Spirit  for  a  Cordial  ;  more  than  the  others. 

in  all  which  Forms  they  are  Stomachick,  The  fécond  Sort  bears  the  Name  of  ihe 
Cephalick  and  Anticoiick.  Sugar-Loaf  from  its  Shape  and  Form,  that 

_  -  .  .  ^  .  entirely  refembles  it  :  It  has  Leaves  a  little 

49.  Of  the  Ananas,  or  King  of  Fruits,  Jonger  and  narrower  than  the  former,  and 

Pomet.  IT  was  thought  a  juft  Appellation,  that  are  not  fo  yellowilh  ;  the  Tafte  is  bitter, 
after  Father  Du  Tertre,^  to  call  but  it  makes  their  Gums  bleed  that  eat  much 
the  Ananas  the  King  of  Fruits,  becaufe  it  of  it,  I  have  found  in  this  Kind  a  Seed 

like 


^  The  ünan  aj  or^ 
Kin  Û  (rf  Fru  It/ . 
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like  a  Sort  of  CreCTes,  tho*  ît  1$  the  general 
Opinion  that  the  Ananas  does  not  feed 
at  ali. 

The  Third  is  the  leaft,  but  the  beft,  and 
is  call’d  the  Apple,  becaufe  of  its 

Tafte  in  particular,  and  Snaeli,  that  both 
agree  to  that  Fruit  ;  it  feldom  fets  the  Teeth 
OH  Edge,  or  naakes  the  Mouth  bleed,  if  it 
is  not  eat  of  to  a  great  Excefs  indeed  :  All 
agree  that  they  grow  after  the  fame  Manner, 
bearing  all  their  Tufts  of  Leaves,  or  their 
Crown  upon  their  Head  ;  and  the  Pine-Ap¬ 
ple  Rind,  that  rifes  and  cuts  like  that  of  the 
Melon,  and  is  very  flelhy  and  fibrous,  the 
One  as  well  as  the  Other;  this  altogether 
melts  into  Water  in  the  Mouth,  and  is  well 
rafted  ;  that  it  partakes  of  the  Peach,  the 
Apple,  the  Quince,  and  the  Mufcadine  Grape 
altogether. 

Some  to  take  away  the  Quality  it  has  of 
bleeding  the  Gums,  and  inflaming  the 
Throats  of  fuch  who  eat  too  much  ,  or  be¬ 
fore  they  are  full  ripe,  after  having  pair’d  off 
the  Rind,  and  cut  it  into  Slices,  they  leave 
it  a  little  while  to  fteep  in  Spam[h  Wine  ; 
and  it  not  only  frees  the  Ananas  from  this 
ill  EfFedt,  but  it  communicates  to  the  Wine  a 
moft  agreeable  Tafte  and  Smell.  There  is 
a  Wine  made  of  the  Juice  ,  almoft  as  ftrong 
as  Malmfey  ^  and  which  full  intoxicate  as 
foon  as  the  beft  and  ftouteft  Wine  in  France. 
If  you  keep  this  Wine  above  three  Weeks, 
it  will  be  almoft  quire  dead  and  fpoil’d  ;  but 
if  you  will  have  Patience  with  it  for  a  little 
Time  longer,  it  will  recover  itfelf  perfectly, 
and  be  ftronger  and  better  than  before  ; 
when  moderately  us’d  it  is  good  to  exhila¬ 
rate  the  Spirits  when  opprefs’d,  prevent  the 
Naufeating  of  the  Stomach  ;  is  good  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  Suppreflion  of  Urine,  and  is  a 
Counter-Poifon  for  thcfe  who  have  eat  too 
much  of  the  fame  Fruit,  fo  as  to  furfeic  or 
be  difturb’d  with  it.  We  fell  at  prefenc 
the  Ananas  Comfits  at  PariSy  which  are 
brought  from  the  Indian  Iflands,  which  are 
very  good,  efpecially  for  aged  People  to  re. 
ftore  the  natural  heat,  and  comfort  fee¬ 
ble  Spirits. 

.  Ananas  y  Nanas  y  or  Jayamay  is 
Lemery,  a  very  fine  Eaft-India  Fruit,  which 

grows  upon  a  Plant  like  a  Fig- 
Tree,  and  of  the  Si/e  of  the  Artichoke, 
This  Fruit  is  adorned  on  the  Top  with  a  lit¬ 


tle  Crown,  and  a  Bunch  of  red  Leaves  like 
Fire;  The  Rind  appears  with  a  Shell  like 
thofe  of  the  Pine- Apple,  but  feparate  like 
that  of  the  Melon  ;  the  Flefb  is  fibrous,  but  dif- 
folves  in  the  Mouth,  having  the  delicious 
Tafte  of  the  Peach,  the  Quince  and  the 
Mufcadine  Grape  altogether. 

There  are  three  Sorts  as  Mr.  Pomet  has  de- 
fcrib’d  them  from  Mr.  Du  Tertre  :  They 
make  a  Wine  from  the  Juice,  which  is  almoft 
equal  to  Malmfey  Sack,  and  will  fuddle  as 
foon  ;  it  is  proper  to  ftrengthen  the  Heart 
and  Stomach  againft  Naufeating,  to  refrelh 
and  recruit  the  Spirits  ;  it  excites  Urine 
powerfully  ;  but  grown  Women  ought  to  a- 
void  it,  becaufe  it  procures  Abortion  :  They 
make  a  Confection  of  the  Ananas  upon  the 
Spot,  which  is  brought  hither  whole  ;  this 
is  good  to  warm  and  reftore  a  weak  and  aged 
Conftitution. 

5*0.  Of  Cotton. 

/'^Otton  is  a  white  foft  Wool,  which 
^  is  found  in  a  Kind  of  brown  Pomet, 
Shell,  which  grows  upon  a  Shrub, 
in  Form  of  a  Bufh,  according  to  what  Father 
Du  Tertre  fays  of  it.  At  firft,  when  the 
Iflands  were  inhabited  by  the  Frenchy  I  faw 
them,  fays  he,  fill  their  Houfes  full  of  Cotton 
in  hopes  it  wou’d  yiejd  them  great  Profit  in 
Trade  ;  but  moft  of  the  Merchants  wou’d 
not  meddle  with  it,  becaufe  it  took  too  much 
Room  in  the  firft  Place,  and  was  fubjecft  to 
take  Fire,  decay,  and  the  like. 

This  Shrub  grows  in  a  Bufh,  and  the 
Branches  that  ftrerch  wide  are  well  charg’d 
with  Leaves,  fomething  lefs  than  thofe  of 
the  Sycamore,  and  almoft  of  the  fame  Shape  : 
it  bears  a  great  many  fine,  yellow,  large 
Flowers  ;  the  Head  of  the  Flower  is  of  a 
purple  Colour,  and  it  is  all  ftrip’d  on  the  In- 
fide  ;  it  has  an  oval  Button  that  appears  in 
the  Middle,  and  grows  in  Time  to  the  Size 
of  a  Pigeon’s  Egg  ;  when  ripe  it  becomes 
black,  and  divides  itfelf  into  three  Parts  at 
Top,  the  Cottony  or  Down,  looks  white 
as  Snow  ;  In  the  Flake,  which  is  fwell’d  by 
the  Heat  to  the  Size  of  a  Pullet’s  Egg,  there 
are  feven  Seeds  as  large  as  Lupins,  ft.cking 
together  ;  within  it  is  white,  oily,  and  of  a 
good  Tafte. 
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This  Cotton  comes  in  great  Quantities 
from  all  the  Iflands,  and  the  Natives  take 
great  Care  in  the  Cultivating  of  it,  as  a 
Thing  very  ufeful  for  their  Bedding  :  I  have 
obferv’d  one  Thing  of  the  Cotton  Flower 
not  known  to  any  Authors  yet,  or  at  leaft  not 
taken  Notice  of  ;  which  is,  that  the  Flow* 
ers,  wrap’d  np  in  the  Leaves  of  the  fame 
Tree,  and  bak’d  or  roafted  over  a  Fire  of 
burning  Coals,  yields  a  reddifli  vifcous  Oil, 
that  cures  in  a  little  Time  old  Handing  Ul¬ 
cers,  I  have  often  experienced  it  with  very 
good  Succefs  :  The  Seed  of  this  Shrub  will 
make  the  Perroquets  fuddled  ;  but  it  is  benefi¬ 
cially  ufed  againft  Fluxes  of  Blood  and  Poifons. 

We  fell  feveral  Sorts  of  Cottons,  which 
only  differ  according  to  the  Countries  from 
whence  they  come,  and  the  various  Prepa¬ 
rations  made  of  them.  The  Firft  is  the  Cot¬ 
ton  in  the  Wool,  that  is  to  fay,  that  which 
comes  from  the  Shell,  from  which  only  we 
take  the  Seed  :  Thofe  Cottons  come  from 
Cyprus,  Smyrna,  8cc.  The  Second  is  the  Cot¬ 
ton  in  the  Yarn,  which  comes  from  Damaf- 
CHS.  The  Jerufalem  Cottons,  which  are  call’d 
;  the  lefler  Bazacs  ;  the  Beledin  Cot¬ 
tons  ;  thofe  of  Gondes^el,  Motajin  and  Gene- 
rjuin  ;  but  of  all  the  Cottons,  we  fell  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  of  Jerufalem  and  the  Iflands. 
The  true  Ba^^ac,  or  Jerufalem  Cotton,  ought 
to  be  white,  fine,  fmooth,  thebeftfpun,  and 
moft  equal,  or  eveneft  that  can  be.  As  to 
the  Cotton  in  Wool,  the  whiter,  longer,  and 
fweeter  it  is,  the  more  valuable  it  is,  Thofe 
who  buy  in  whole  Bales,  ought  to  take  care 
it  be  not  damag’d  with  Mould,  Muftinefs, 
or  Wet.  Cotton  has  many  Ufes  too  well 
known  to  infift  on.  As  to  the  black  Seed 
which  is  found  in  the  Cotton,  there  is  an  Oil 
made  of  it,  admirable  for  taking  away  Spots 
and  Freckles,  and  to  beautify  the  Face,  and 
has  the  fame  Virtues  with  Oil  of  the  Cokar 
Kernels,  made  after  the  fame  Manner  by 
the  Natives,  efpecially  in  the  Ifland  of  Af- 
fumption,  from  whence  almoft  all  the  Cokars 
we  now  fell  are  brought. 

Xfon,  Coto,  GoJJipinm ,  Cotone- 
Lemery.  um,  Bomhax  Officinarum,  or  the 
Cotton  of  the  Shops,  is  a  Plant 
whereof  there  are  two  Kinds  ;  the  Firft  is 
call’d  Xylon  five  Goffipium  herhaceum,  by  J. 
Bauhinus,  B^y  and  youryiefort,  Gojfipium 
frutefcens  annuum,  by  Parkjnfon  and  Gojfipium 


frutefcens  femine  Alho]  by  C.  Bauhinus  ; 
which  fignifie  either  the  Pl^ïh-Cotton,  the 
Annual  Shrub-O^fow,  or  that  with  the  white 
Seed  ;  It  bears  a  Stalk  of  a  Foot  and  a 
Half,  or  two  Foot  high,  that  is  woody,  co¬ 
ver’d  with  a  reddifli  hairy  Bark,  divided  in¬ 
to  feveral  fliorc  Branches  ;  the  Leaves  are  a 
little  lefs  than  the  Sicamore  Leaves,  (hap’d 
almoft  like  thofe  of  the  Vine,  hanging  to 
long  Stalks,  adorn’d  with  a  Nap  or  Hair; 
the  Flowers  are  numerous,  fine  and  large, 
having  the  Shape  or  Form  of  a  Bell,  flit  or 
cut  into  five  or  fix  Divifions  to  the  Bottom, 
of  a  yellow  Colour,  mix’d,  with  red  or  pur¬ 
ple  :  When  the  Flower  is  fallen,  it  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  Fruit  the  Bignefs  of  a  Filberr, 
which  being  ripe  opens  into  three  or  four 
Quarters  or  Partitions,  from  whence  appears 
a  Flake  of  Cotton,  white  as  Snow,  which 
fwells  up  or  tumefies  by  Heat,  to  the  Size  of 
a  little  Apple  ;  it  contains  in  it  grofs  Seeds 
like  fmall  Peas,  oblong,  white  and  cottony  ; 
each  having  in  it  a  little  oleaginous  Kernel 
that  is  fweet  to  the  Tafte. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Xylon  Arhoreum] 
or  the  Tree  Cotton,  by  J,  Bauhinus,  Bpy 
and  Tournefort  ;  it  differs  from  the  former  in 
Bignefs,  for  this  grows  into  a  Tree  or  Shrub 
of  four  or  five  Foot  high.  The  Leaves  ap¬ 
proach,  in  fome  Meafure,  to  thofe  of  the 
Linden  Tree,  endented  deep  into  three 
Parts,  without  Nap  or  Down  :  The  Flowers 
and  Fruit  are  like  thofe  of  the  other  Kind. 
The  two  Species  of  Cotton  grow  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  Cyprus,  Candi a  and  the  Indies  :  The 
Flowers  are  vulnerary  ;  the  Seed  petftoral, 
proper  for  Afthma’s,  Coughs,  to  procure 
Seed,  confolidate  Wounds,  for  Dyfenteries, 
Scourings  of  the  Belly,  Spitting  of  Blood,  e3c, 

y  I.  Of  Dog’s-Wort  Cotton. 

H  E  Hoiiette,  or  Dog*s-fVort  Cot¬ 
ton,  is  a  Kind  of  Cotton  from  Pomet, 
the  Husk,  which  grows  upon  a  Plant 
which  the  Botanifts  call  Apocynum  Cynocram- 
he,  which  fignifies  Dogs-Cabbage,  or  Dogs- 
PFort,  which  is  repreSnted  in  the  Print  of 
Cotton  ;  this  grows  plentifully  near  Alexan¬ 
dria  in  Egypt,  efpecially  in  moift  and  marfliy 
Grounds,  from  whence  we  have  what  is 
now  fold  amongftus  ;  this  has  no  other  Ufe 
than  to  line  the  Robes  of  Perfons  of  Quality. 
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Apocynuvn  JEgyptiacum  laBefcans 
Lemery,  Siîi^ua  Afcîepiadis  C.  Bauhinus , 
vel  Apocynum  Syriactim^  feu  Paîejli^ 
tium  five  /Egyptiacum^  rhe  Syrian^  Paleftine^ 
or  Ægyptian  Dog’s- Wort  ;  Apocynum  Ægyp- 
tiacum  floribus  Tourneforr,  Ægjptian 

Dog~Wort  with  Spike- Flowers  ;  and  by  Tome 
EjuU  Indîca^  or  the  Indian  Spurge  :  This  is 
a  Plant  which  grows  in  the  Nature  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  Shrub,  with  ftraight  Rods,  or  Shoots,  of 
about  three  Foot  high,  wbofe  Leaves  are 
long,  large  and  thick  as  thofe  of  Aloes,  fet 
againft  the  Stalks,  white  and  full  of  the 
fame  Liquor  with  the  other  Parts  of  the 
Plant  5  to  wit,  with  a  white  Juice  like  Milk, 
that  is  acrid  and  bitter  :  The  Flowers  grow 
at  the  Tops  of  the  Branches  in  the  Nature  of 
an  Ear,  Beil-fafliion’d ,  endended  and  yellow. 
When  the  Flowers  are  gone,  a  Fruit  fucceeds 
as  thick  as  one’s  Fift,  oblong  like  a  large 
Sheath  or  Cafe,  which  hang  two  and  two 
upon  a  hard  crooked  Stalk  ;  the  Fruit  is 
call’d,  in  Egypt ^  Beiàeîfax^  and  is  covered 
with  two  Rinds  or  Barks  ;  the  Firft,  or 
oucermoft  of  which,  is  a  green  membranous 
one  ;  the  Second  refembles  a  thin  Skin  that 
has  been  drefs’d  or  fmooth’d,  of  a  Saffron 
Colour.  This  Rind  contains  a  ftringy  or 
fibrous  Matter,  like  theMofsof  a  Tree, with 
which  all  the  Fruit  is  full  in  the  Nature 
of  a  fine  Cotton,  that  is  very  foft  and  white, 
which  is  call’d  Houatte  orHouette  3  they  find  in 
this,  Ccrrow- Seeds,  made  like  thofe  of  Pumkins^ 
but  a  Part  lefs,  reddiOi,  full  of  a  whitifli 
Pulp,  and  of  a  bitter  'Tafte  ;  the  Root  is 
long,  ftrong,  furrounded  with  Fibres.  This 
Plant  is  beautiful  to  the  Eye  ;  the  Stalk  and 
Leaves  are  cover’d  with  a  Sort  of  Wool,  and 
are  full  of  Milk  ;  it  grows  in  Egypt  about 
Alexandria  ;  the  Leaves  being  ftamp’d  and 
apply’d  as  a  Cataplafm,  is  reckon’d  proper 
to  refolve  cold  Tumours  :  The  Juice  makes 
the  Hair  come  off,  and  is  a  Remedy  for  cu¬ 
taneous  Cafes  ufed  externally  ;  but  it  is  alfo 
Poifon  given  inwardly  ;  for  it  purges  with 
that  Sharpnefs  and  Violence,  that  it  caufes 
mortal  Bloody- Fluxes. 

yz.  Of  Olives. 

Pomet.  E  fell  at  Paris  three  Sorts  of 

’  ^  Olives,  which  do  not  differ 
but  in  Size,  and  according  to  the  Country 


from  whence  they  come.  Thofe  of  Verona 
are  moft  valued  of  all  the  three  Sorts  ;  to 
wit,  of  the  large  and  fmall,  and  thofe  with 
the  great  Stones,  are  thofe  next  to  the  Spanifj- 
Olives  ;  and  the  third  Sort  aré  the  Provence^ 
Olives,  which  are  call’d  the  Picholine  or  the 
Pauline  arid  very  improperly  Lucca  or  Lul^e-» 
Olive,  from  whence  there  comes  none. 

The  Tree  that  bears  the  Olives  is  ufually 
fmall,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  Cut  of  it.  As 
to  the  Leaves  they  are  thick  and  green,  the 
Flowers  white,  and  the  Fruit  green  at  the 
beginning,  but  of  a  reddilh  Green  when  ripe, 
I  fhall  not  take  up  your  Time  to  deferibe  the 
feverai  Works  that  are  made  of  the  Olive 
Wood,  but  content  my  felf  only  to  fpeak  of 
the  Oil  that  is  from  the  Olives. 

As  foon  as  the  Peafants  fee  that  the  Olives 
are  ready  to  be  gathered  for  keeping,  which 
is  about  June  and  July  ,  they  gather  them 
and  carry  them  to  Market  as  they  do  Cher¬ 
ries:  Tnofe  who  wou’d  preferve  or  pickle 
them,  throw  them  into  cold  Water,  and  af¬ 
ter  they  have  lain  there  fome  Time,  they 
take  them  out  and  put  them  in  Salt  and  Wa¬ 
ter,  with  the  Afhes  of  the  Olives  Stones 
burn’d  and  made  into  a  Lye  ;  and  after  they 
have  remain’d  there  a  fufficient  Time,  they 
bafrel  them  up,  according  to  what  Size  beft 
fits  them,  with  a  Brine  or  Pickle  of  Salt  and 
Water,  upon  which  is  thrown  a  little  Efl’ence 
or  Tindfure  made  of  Cloves,  Cinamon,  Co¬ 
riander,  Fennel,  and  other  Aromaticks  j  and 
the  whole  Knowledge  of  managing  thefe 
Olives  depends  upon  underftanding  this  Mix¬ 
ture,  which  they  keep  as  a  Secret  amongft 
them. 

Chufe  your  Olives,  but  efpecially  the  Vero» 
na,  new  right  or  true,  firm  and  well  pickled  ; 
for  as  foon  as  the  Brine  or  Pickle  Leaves 
them,  they  grow  foft  and  black,  and,  in  a 
Word,  good  for  nothing  5  which  is  of  fome 
Confequence,  becaufe  they  are  pretty  fcarce 
Fruit  ;  for  the  SpaniJh^Olive,  they  are  as 
big  as  a  Pidgeon’s  Egg,  of  a  pale  Green  and 
bitter  Tafte,  which  does  not  pleafe  every 
Body  ;  but  for  the  Provence,  efpecially  the 
Picholine-Olives,  they  are  reckon’d  the  beft, 
becaufe  it  is  pretended,  that  Meflieurs  Picbo^ 
Uni  of  St.  Chômas,  knew  how  to  pickle  them 
better  than  other  People  ;  fince  thofe  are  the 
fineft  and  beft  Olives,  becaufe  they  are  much 
greener,  and  of  a  better  Tafte  than  the  Pau^ 
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and  other  Olives  of  Provence  ;  they  are 
of  delicate  Nutriment,  Scomachick,  Petiio- 
ral,  Antifcorbutick,  gently  loofen  the  Belly, 
and  are  chiefly  us’d  as  Salleting. 

Olea^  or  the  Olive-TreCy  is  of 
Lemery,  a  moderate  Bulk  or  Size,  whereof 
there  are  two  Sorts,  one  cultivated 
and  the  other  wild;  the  Firft  is  call’d  Oled 
Sativa  by  Dod.  both  the  Bauhinus's^  Pay 
and  'îourneforty  the  planted  or  cultivated  O- 
Jive,  whofe  Trunk  is  knotty,  the  Bark 
fmooth,  of  an  alh  Colour  ;  the  Wood  pretry 
folid,  of  a  yeliowilh  Colour,  the  Tafte  a 
little  bitter  ;  the  Leaves  are  longifli  and  nar¬ 
row,  almoft  like  the  Willow,  pointed,  thick, 
fielhy,  oily,  hard,  and  of  a  pale  Green  with¬ 
out,  and  whitifh  underneath,  but  without 
Hair  or  Down,  hanging  by  (liort  Stalks  oppo- 
fite  to  one  another  :  There  arifes  betwixt  the 
Leaves,  Flowers  difpos’d  in  white  Bunches, 
that  are  fupported  upon  Stalks,  confifting 
each  of  a  Angle  Leaf,  rais’d  to  the  Top,  and 
flit  in  four  Parts,  but  that  grows  narrower, 
or  contradks  itfelf  at  the  Bottom  into  a  Pipe  : 
When  the  Flower  is  gone  there  follows  an 
oblong  or  oval  Fruit,  green,  flelhy,  fuccu- 
lent,  which  is  call’d  Oliva^  or  the  Olive  ; 
this  is  lefs  or  bigger,  according  to  the  Place 
where  it  grows  :  That  which  grows  in  Pro¬ 
vence  and  Languedoc  is  as  big  as  an  Acorn  ; 
that  which  Spain  produces  is  larger  than  a 
Nutmeg,  both  Sorts  have  a  little  acrid  bit¬ 
ter  Tafte,  and  contain  under  the  flelhy  Parc 
an  oblong  ftony  Nut,  which  has  a  Kernel 
enclos’d  within  it.  This  Tree  is  cultivated 
in  SpatUy  Italy^  Languedoc  and  Provence. 

The  wild  Olive  is  call’d  Olea  SylveftriSy 
by  Gerard  and  Paij  ;  or  by  Tourne  fort  and 
others,  Olea  Sylveftris  Polio  dtiro  fubtus  in- 
cam  ;  it  differs  from  the  former  in  that  it  is 
much  lefs  in  all  its  Parts,  and  that  the  Leaves 
are  much  whiter  underneath  :  They  grow 
likewife  in  the  hot  Countries,  and  they  pickle 
them  up  with  Salt  and  Water  to  make  ’em 
fit  for  eating  ;  for  as  they  are  taken  from  the 
Trees,  they  have  an  unfufferable  Tafte  : 
They  likewife  make  Oil  Olive  from  them, 
by  Expreffion,  as  may  be  feen  in  Lemery' s 
XJniverfal  Pharmacopoeia.  This  Oil  is  Emol¬ 
lient,  Anodine,  Refolutive,  Deterfive,  pro¬ 
per  for  Bloody- Fluxes  and  the  Colick  ;  the 
Olives  abound  with  a  great  deal  of  Fiegm 
and  efLntial  Salt,  which  they  Ipfe  in  being 


fqueez’d,  or  palling  thro*  the  Prefs  ;  the 
Leaves  are  aftringent  :  The  Olive  Branch 
was  always  the  Emblem  of  Peace,  as  the 
Laurel  is  of  Glory.  There  are  certain  wild 
Olives  grow  near  the  red  Sea,  that  throw 
forth  a  Gum  very  proper  to  flop  Blood,  and 
cure  Wounds. 

y;.  0/  Oil  Olive. 

OElides  the  Olives^  we  make  a 
^  confiderable  Buflnefs  of  the  0/7,  Pomes, 
which  is  fo  necelTary  to  Life,  that 
we  may  bring  it  in  Competition  with  Bread 
and  Wine.  The  Way  of  making  Oil  Olive 
is  little  different  from  that  of  Almonds,  fince  it 
depends  upon  nothing  elfe,  towards  the  making 
of  good  Oily  than  after  the  gathering  of  the 
Olives  when  they  begin  to  redden,  chat  is  to 
fay,  when  they  are  full  ripe,  which  is  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January  y  to  prefs  out  the  Oil  in 
the  Mills  for  that  Purpofe,  which  produces 
an  Oil  that  is  fweet,  and  of  a  pleafant  Tafte 
and  Smell  i  and  this  Oil  is  what  we  call  yir~ 
gin-Oily  the  moft  valuable  of  which  is  that 
of  Grajjcy  Aramont^  AiXy  N/ce,  likewife 
fome  other  Places  :  But  as  the  new-gather’d 
Olives  do  not  yield  the  Quantity  of  Oil 
which  thofe  do  which  lie  fome  Time  upon 
the  Floor  ;  thofe  who  wou’d  have  a  great 
deal  of  Oil  leave  the  Olives  to  roc,  and  after¬ 
wards  prefs  them  ;  but  the  Oil  which  they 
produce  is  of  an  unpleafant  and  difagreeable 
Tafte  and  Smell.  Some  alfo,  to  make  them 
yield  the  more,  throw  boiling  Water  upon 
what  remain’d  of  the  firft  Prelling,  which  they 
fqueeze  over  again  ,*  and  this  0/7,  made  thus, 
is  what  we  call  common  Oily  not  varying  in 
Goodnefs,  but  according  to  the  Places  from 
whence  it  comes.  The  Belt  common  Oils 
come  from  Genoay  Oneilhy  and  other  Parts  of 
Italyy  and  from  Provenecy  and  the  Worft 
come  from  Spaiuy  but  efpecially  from  Ma¬ 
jorca  and  Portugal. 

The  Choice  of  Oil  is  fo  well  known  to 
all  the  World,  it  wou’d  be  ufelefs  to  infift 
upon  it  :  And  Oil  Olive  is  fo  much  ufed,  that 
we  have  no  Sort  of  Commodity,  whereof 
we  make  a  greater  Confiimpnon,  in  that 
few  can  be  without  it  ;  befides  its  Ufe  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  as  being  the  Bafis  of  all  compound 
Oils,  Cerecloths ,  Balfams ,  Ointments,  and 
Piaifters^  Befides  thefe  great  Qualities  tha.t 
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are  in  Oil  Olive,  I  fhall  not  ftop  to  fay  that  it 
is  a  Natural  Balfam  for  the  Cure  of  Wounds, 
being  beat  up  with  Wine  ;  and  it  is  of  Wine 
and  this  Oil  that  the  Samaritan  Balfam  is 
made,  and  it  is  a  Medicine  in  vogue  at  this 
Day,  as  well  with  the  Rich  as  the  Poor. 
Oil  Olive  is  alfo  ufeful  for  Burning,  efpecially 
in  Churches ,  and  the  like  ;  becaule  it  does 
not  ftink  fo  bad  as  other  Sorts  of  Oils  :  Be- 
fides  it  lafts  longer,  but  its  Dearnefs  makes  it 
that  the  Poor  cannot  ufe  it.  We  likewife 
have  a  confiderable  Trade  in  Nut-Oil,  which 
we  have  brought  us  from  Burgundy,  Touraine 
or  Orleans,  which  bears  a  great  Price,  becaufe 
it  is  much  us’d  by  Painters  and  other  Work¬ 
men,  a«  Printers,  Rolling- Prefs  Workers,  and 
the  like  ;  and  befides  there’s  a  great  many 
who  ufe  it  for  the  Cure  of  Wounds,  as  being 
a  Natural ^alfam,  and  fo  for  Frying  withal. 
As  to  its  Ufe  for  Burning,  it  is  a  very  ill 
Pratflice,  becaufe  it  is  quickly  confumed,  and 
moreover,  it  is  reduced  to  a  Coal.  We  make 
further  a  confiderable  Dealing  in  Oil  of 
Rapes,  which  we  have  from  Inlanders,  and 
a  common  Sort  from  Champagne  or  Norman¬ 
dy,  So  likewife  we  have  Oil  of  Camomil 
and  Linfeed  from  Flanders  and  other  Parts, 
efpecially  when  Train  or  Whale-Oil  is  dear. 
Befides  the  Oil  of  Olives  complect ,  which  is 
as  I  havefaid,  what  is  prefs’d  out  of  ripe 
Olives,  and  is  brought  to  us  frequently  from 
Florence  as  well  as  Genoa,  there  is  the  Oil 
Omphacine  prefs’d  out  of  unripe  Olives,  for 
which  Reafon  it  is  cooling,  drying,  and  bind¬ 
ing,  ufed  in  feverai  Compofitions  for  ftreng- 
thening  the  Stomach,  healing  Exulcerations, 
cooling  the  Heat  of  Inflammations  and  reper- 
cufllng  Tumours  in  their  beginning  :  hereof  is 
made  Oil  of  Rofes,  Omphacine  and  Oil  of 
Quinces.  The  Oil  of  ripe  Olives  heats  and 
moiftens  moderately,  whereof  the  Old  mol¬ 
lifies  more  than  the  New,  but  the  laft  is  beft 
for  internal  Ufes,  and  loofens  the  Belly, 
taken  in  warm  Ale  or  the  like  to  an  Ounce  ; 
it  corrects  the  Drynefs  or  Huskinefs  of  the 
Breaft,  and  allays  the  Pains  of  the  Belly, 
relaxes  the  Ureters,  cleanfes  and  heals  them  : 
It  is  us’d  with  warm  Water  to  provoke 
Vomiting  ,  and  cleanfe  the  Stomach.  A 
LinBus  is  made  of  it,  with  Syrup  of  Violets 
againft  Hoarfenefs  and  Shortnefs  of  Breath, 
and  to  open  Obftrudtions  of  the  Breaft  or 
Urinary  Paflages^  it  is  us’d  in  Clyfters  ta 
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loofen  the  Belly,  and  mollify  the  harden’d 
Excrements  :  The  diftill’d  Oil  Olive  is  that 
which  is  call’d  Oil  of  Bricks,  which  is  a  fub- 
til  and  piercing  Oil  and  of  great  Virtues, 
but  not  much  us’d,  becaufe  it  (tinks  fo  egre- 
gioufly,  tho’  good  in  both  Gout  and  Palfy. 

5- 4.  Of  Soap, 

T^Efides  the  great  Confumption  made  of  Oil 
Olive  for  Works  where  requifite,  for  dif¬ 
ferent  Foods  and  for  Phyfick,  it  is  made  the 
Bafisor  Ground  work  of  feverai  Sorts  of  Soaps 
which  we  fell  :  I  mean  thofe  of  the  beft  Sons, 
the  moft  valuable  of  which  is  the  Alicant- 
Soap,  next  the  Carthagena,  the  Third  is  the 
true  Marfeilles  Soap,  the  Fourth  that  of  Gay 
ette,  the  Fifth  the  Toulon-Soap,  we  falfely  call 
Genoa-Soap,  Soap  is  a  Compofirion  of  Oil 
Olive,  Starch,  Lime-Water,  and  a  Lixivium 
or  Lye  of  Pot-Alhes,  mix’d  all  together  by 
boiling  into  a  Pafte,  which  is  made  into  Balls 
or  Cakes,  in  the  Form  and  Figure  as  they  are 
now  brought  to  us.  As  to  the  Mixture  or 
fprinkling  of  their  Green  and  Vermilion  to¬ 
gether,  I  fhall  fay  nothing ,  it  being  a  Se¬ 
cret  the  Soap-Boilers  keep  among  themfelves  ; 
neverthelefs  I  have  been  affur’d  that  they  mix 
red  Oker  of  Copperas,  and  that  from  Apia 
fonts,  which  is  the  Caput  Mortuum  of  Vitriol, 
caWà  Colcotbar  ;  but  as  I  am  not  certain,  1 
lhall  fay  nothing  further  of  it. 

The  Choice  of  Soap  is  to  have  it  dry,  well 
marbled  or  ftained,  and  True  from  the  Place 
whence  it  derives  its  Name  ;  that  is  to  fay^ 
that  fuch  as  is  fold  for  Alicant  be  true  Ali^ 
cant;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  The  Toulon- Soap 
fliou’d  be  Dry,  of  a  white  tending  to  a  little 
blewidi  Colour,  cut  even,  glofly,  and  of  a 
good  Smell,  and  the  leaft  fat  or  oily  that  can 
be  :  As  to  the  marbled  Sor:,  that  which  iscf 
a  red  Vein  on  the  fide,  and  of  a  fine  Green 
and  Vermilion  within  is  moft  efteem’d  ,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  beft  mark’d,  of  moft  Ufe,  and  the 
beft  Sale.  As  to  the  Virtues  of  Soap,  they  are, 
well  enough  known,  but  as  few  will  imagine 
it  is  of  any  great  Ufe  in  Medicine,  I  mult 
neverthelefs  declare  that  it  is  us’d  with  Suc- 
cefs  in  the  Cure  of  cold  Humours,  being  dit- 
folv’d  in  Spirit  of  Wine;  and  there  is  a  Plai- 
fter  compos’d  of  it,  call’d  the  Soap  Plaifter, 
which  has  very  great  Virtues,  as  many  Au¬ 
thors  do  affirm.  Befides  the  Sorts  of  Soap 

that 
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that  I  have  been  Tweaking  of,  there  ii  a  Kind 
made  at  I{ptien^  which  is  of  a  certain  Greafe 
that  is  found  upon  the  Kettles  and  Pots  of 
the  Boiling  Cooks  and  Tripe- Dfeffers  ;  but 
âs  this  is  a  pernicious  Soap,  I  fliall  fay  no 
more  of  it,  but  that  it  ferves  the  poor  People. 
We  fell  a  Liquid  or  fofc  Soap,  which  we  call 
Blacky  Soap,  made  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens, 
of  the  Remains  of  burnt  Oil,  but  as  this  Soap 
is  of  a  brown  Colour,  there  comes  from  MoU 
land  a  green  Sort,  becaufe  inftead  of  the 
burnt  Oil  they  make  ufe  of  Hemp  Oil,  which 
is  green.  The  black  Abbeville^Soap  ,  which 
we  fell  in  little  Barrels,  is  much  in  ufe  a- 
mongft  the  Cap-Makers,  and  feveral  other 
Workmen  or  Artificers.  The  green,  liquid 
or  fofc  Soap  from  Holland  is  us’d  by  feveral 
to  rub  on  the  Soles  of  the  Feet  of  fuch  as  are 
in  Fevers,  which  is  pretended  to  carry  them 
off,  which  ought  not  entirely  to  be  rejedted, 
fince  I  have  known  Perfons  who  have  been 
cured  by  it  :  But  as  this  Soap  is  very  fcarce 
in  France,  fince  none  comes  there  in  Time  of 
War,  they  muft  content  themfelves  with  that 
of  Abbeville, 

yy.  Of  Capers. 

Pomet,  Ç Apers  are  Buds  or  Tops  of  FIow- 
^  ers  which  grow  upon  a  Plant  that 
is  a  Shrub  about  Toulon  and  other  Parts  of 
Provence,  from  whence  come  almoft  all  the 
Capers  we  noW  fell  :  They  likewife  come 
from  Majorca,  as  you  will  find  hereafter. 

We  fell  feveral  Sorts,  that  fcarce  differ  but 
as  lo^their  Size,  and  the  feveral  Countries  chat 
produce  them,  from  whence  they  take  their 
Names  5  for  ’tis  a  certain  Truth,  that  all  the 
Capers  eaten  in  Europe,  except  thofe  of  Ma~ 
jorca  come  from  Toulon,  likewife  from  the 
Names  of  places  they  are  call’d  Nice  or 
Genoa^Capers  ;  whereas  they  are  all  the  fame, 
and  ought  to  be  call’d  Toulon  or  French-Capers, 
When  they  are  ready  to  be  gather’d,  they 
ought  to  be  done  fo  in  four  and  twenty 
Hours  ;  for  if  they  are  not  gather’d  exadfly 
during  the  Time  of  Budding,  they  open  them¬ 
felves,  and  are  neither  proper  for  Pickling, 
or  making  Vinegar.  When  thePeafants  have 
gather’d  their  Capers  before  they  pickle  them, 
they  run  them  thro’  Sieves  whole  Holes  are 
of  different  Sizes,  by  which  means  they  have 
Capers  of  feveral  Sorts ,  which  neverthelefs 


come  from  the  fanne  Plant;  however  the 
lefler  the  Capers  are  and  full  of  Stalks,  the 
more  they  are  valued.  As  to  the  Majorca- 
Capers,  they  are  little  dirty  Salt  ones,  where¬ 
of  there  are  fome  Sale  in  Times  of  Peace. 
Ac  Lyons  they  eat  another  Sort  of  flat  Capers 
with  a  rank  fait  Tafte  ;  but  this  Sort  being 
feldom  or  never  demanded ,  we  fell  but  very 
few  of  em  :  But  much  more  of  two  other 
Sorts  of  Flowers  pickled  in  Vinegar,  One 
whereof  is  call’d  Monks-hood,  and  the  other 
Broom  or  Broom-Buds  j  which  Plants  are  fo 
well  known  they  need  no  Defeription, 

Capparis  Spinofa  fruFiu  minore, 
folio  rotunda,  The  Bpund-leav  d  Ca-  Lemeryl 
per,  with  the  lefs  prickjy  Fruit,  fays 
Bauhinus,  This  is  a  little  Shrub  adorn’d  or 
furnifh’d  with  crooked  Prickles,  the  Branches 
are  bending ,  the  Leaves  round  ,  and  fome- 
thing  bitter  to  the  Tafte  ;  it  bears  Sprigs,  or 
little  diftind:  Stalks,  carrying  on  their  Tops 
fmall  Heads  or  green  Buds  ,  which  are  ga¬ 
ther’d  when  at  their  full  Growth  before  they 
are  blown,  to  pickle  for  Preferving  :  When 
the  Bud  is  full  blown,  there  appears  four 
white  Leaves  like  a  Rofe ,  fupported  on  a 
Cup,  likewife  of  four  Leaves,  in  the  Middle 
of  which  rifes  a  Spire  that  ends  in  a  Bud. 
When  the  Flower  is  gone,  this  Bud,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Tournefort,  produces  a  Fruit  whofe 
Shape  lefembles  that  of  a  Pear,  which  enclo*- 
fes  in  its  Flefli  feveral  fmall  Seeds ,  lodg’d 
each  in  a  fmall  Nich  or  Corner.  The  Roots 
are  long  and  thick,  from  whence  the  Rind  or 
Peeling  is  feparated  to  dry  ;  it  ought  to  be 
thick,  hard,  whitifli,  difficult  to  break,  and 
of  a  biting  Tafte.  The  CaperTvtt  or  Shrub  is 
cultivated  in  Provence,  efpecially  about  Tom/û». 

There  is  another  Species,  or  Kind  of  Caper, 
which  differs  from  that  we  have  been  fpeak- 
ing  of,  in  that  it  is  not  prickly,  and  that  the 
Fruit  is  larger,  it  is  call’d  by  Cafp.  Bauhi¬ 
nus,  Capparis  non  Spinofa  fruHti  majore  ,  the 
greater  Caper ,  without  prickly  Fruit  ;  this 
grows  in  Arabia  of  the  Height  of  a  Tree, 
and  retains  its  Leaves  all  Winter.  The  Ca¬ 
per,  and  the  Bark  thereof,  are  both  us’d  in 
Phyfick,  and  yield  a  great  deal  of  eflential 
Salt  and  Oil.  They  excite  or  promote  an 
Appetite,  ftrengihen  the  Stomach,  are  aperi¬ 
tive,  and  particularly  ferviceable  in  Difeafes 
of  the  Spleen  :  The  Bark  of  the  Root  is  very 
aperitive  and  proper  to  open  Obftrudions  of 
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the  Spleen,  and  other  Vifcera]  to  diflîpate  Me¬ 
lancholy,  and  refift  Poifon.  The  Pickle  is 
usM  as  Sauce  with  Meat, and  is  made  of  Vine¬ 
gar,  Salt-Water,  and  a  proportionable  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  which  preferves  the 
Pickle  and  the  Things  pickled. 

y 6.  Of  Bay-Berries. 

Pomct,  jy^y-Berries  are  Fruit  of  the  Bignefs 
of  one’s  little  Finger  end, green  at 
the  Beginning,  and  which  grow  browner  as 
they  ripen  :  Thefe  Berries  are  as  well  known 
as  the  Tree  that  bears  them,  of  which  it  wou’d 
be  needlefs  to  make  mention,  only  fo  far  as  to 
fay,  that  they  ought  to  be  chofe  frelh,  well 
dry ’d, the  belt  fed, and  the  blackeft  that  can  be, 
take  this  Precaution  that  they  be  not  Worm- 
eaten,  to  which  they  are  very  Subje(5t. 

Thefe  Berries  are  of  fome  Ufe  in  Phyfick, 
but  more  confiderably  with  the  Dyers  and  the 
Farriers.  They  are  much  us’d  in  Languedoc^ 
and  make  into  Oil,  as  I  lhall  (hew  in  the  next 
Chapter  ;  and  tho’  they  grow  plentifully  in  fe- 
veral  Places  of  the  Streights^  yet  they  are 
brought  to  us  from  Fort  O  Port ,  of  a  blackilh 
brown  Colour,  having  a  Kind  of  hot  oleagi¬ 
nous  Tafte.  They  are  cephalick,  neurotick, 
alexipharmack  and  anticolick;  they  mollifie, 
difcufs, expel  Wind,open  Obftrudfions, provoke 
Urine  and  the  Terms,  facilitate  the  Travel 
of  Women  in  Labour,  and  help  Crudities  in 
the  Stomach  ;  they  are  good  for  the  Nerves 
in  Convulfions  and  Pallies,  give  Eafe  in  the 
moft  extream  Colicks,  and  take  away  the 
After-Pains  of  Women  in  Child-Bed  ;  they 
are  us’d  in  Powder,  DecodLons,  Tindture, 
Spirit,  Eledfuary,  Plaifter  and  Oil,  the  laft 
of  which  is  made  by  Diftillation,  which  dif- 
culTes  Wind,  cures  the  Colick,  Cramps,  Con¬ 
vulfions,  Palfies,  Pains,  Old  Aches,  Gouts, 
LamenefSjNumbnefs, Sciatica.  Dofe  inwardly, 
from  four  Drops  to  fix  ;  or  outwardly,  a  Drop 
or  two  put  into  the  Ear,  helps  the  Hearing  ;  it 
is  alfo  excellent  for  Difeafes  of  the  Skin  ;  as 
DandrifF,  Morphew,  Sore  Head s,  Scabs, 

Laurus,  or  Laurus  Vulgaris ^  The 
Lemery,  Bay  is  a  Tree  which  grows  ufually 
of  a  moderate  Height  in  temperate 
Climates,  but  which  rifes  higher  in  the  hoc 
Countries,  as  in  Italy^  Spain^  8cc.  The  Stem 
is  fmooth  without  Knots  ;  the  Bark  fome- 
thing  thick,  the  Wood  porous  and  eafy  to 
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break  ;  it  bears  long  Branches,  and  its  Leaves 
the  Length  of  one’s  Hand,  two  or  three  Fin¬ 
gers  broad ,  pointed,  hard ,  always  green  , 
a  little  fucculent,  ftringy  ,  fmooth  and  fra¬ 
grant,  of  an  acrid,  aromatick  Tafte,  and  a 
little  bitter,  tied  by  fliort  Stalks.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  each  of  a  fingle  Leaf  cut  into  four  or 
five  Parts  of  a  white  or  yellowidi  Colour, 
fucceeded  by  Berries  the  Bignefs  of  a  fmall 
Cherry,  oblong,  green  at  firft,  but  brown  as 
they  grow  riper  :  There  is  found  upon  the 
Skin  a  pretty  hard  Shell ,  which  contains 
within  it  a  longilh  Seed.  Thefe  Berries  are 
odorous,  aromatick ,  oily  and  bitter  ;  The 
Roots  thick  and  uneven,  the  Tree  grows  in 
hoc  dry  Places,  is  improv’d  in  Gardens,  the 
Leaves  are  ufeful  in  Medicine,  and  yield  a 
good  deal  of  O//,  and  volatile  Salt. 

57.  Of  Oil  of  Bays. 

H  E  Oil  of  Bays,  or  Oleum  Lan-  Pomet, 
rinum^  is  an  Oil  made  of  the 
Bay  Berries,  by  bruifing  them  and  letting 
them  ftand  in  warm  Water  feveral  Days  in 
Balneo  Mariæ ,  then  diftiiling  by  an  Alem- 
bick  ,  which  is  barrel’d  up  to  be  tranfported 
to  feveral  Places.  That  which  is  moftly  fold 
in  France,  is  brought  from  Provence  and  Lan^ 
guedoc,  efpecially  from  a  Place  cdXVà  Caling^ 
Jon  near  Montpellier ,  from  whence  the  Beft: 
is  brought  :  As  for  that  of  Provence,  it  is 
nothing  elfe  but  Fat  and  Turpentine  colour’d 
with  Verditer  or  Nightjhade,  Therefore  ufe 
none  but  that  from  Languedoc,  as  being  the 
beft  of  all ,  when  it  has  all  its  requifite  Qua¬ 
lities  ,  which  are  to  be  new ,  well  fcenced, 
of  a  good  Confiftence,  and  of  a  green  Co¬ 
lour,  tending  fometbing  towards  the  Yellow, 
and  meddle  not  with  that  which  is  green, 
(hining ,  liquid  and  of  another  Smell  chan 
the  Bay,  fuch  as  that  of  Provence,  or  what 
is  made  at  Lyons,  Bpucn  or  Paris,  by  knavilb 
People  who  have  no  Confcience,  but  wou’d 
impofe  their  Rubbilh  upon  the  World  for  a 
good  Commodity  ;  fuch  are  thofe  who  coun¬ 
terfeit  and  fell  Rofin  for  Scammony ,ArcanfQn 
for  Gum  Guajacum,  far  Pitch  for  Benjamin, 
and  KitchinftufF  difcolour’d  with  green,  for 
Oil  of  Bays,  Turmerick  for  Saffron  Powder, 
and  Honey  boil’d  up  with  a  Hodg-podge 
of  powder’d  Roots  for  Treacle,  and  in  a 
Word  3  all  Sorts  of  Drugs  fophifticated  to 

deceive 
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deceive  the  Publîck,  and  to  make  a  better 
Advantage  than  their  Fellow-Traders  ;  which 
is  a  T  hing  I  fear  too  much  pradfis’d  all  over 
Lmopc^  as  well  as  in  France. 

^8.  Of  Damask  Raîlîns. 

Pomct.  H  E  {{aifins  call'd  the  Damask,^ 
-®-  are  the  flat  ones  of  the  Length 
and  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Thumb  End,  which 
we  have  brought  from  Damafcus  the  Capital 
of  Syria,  in  Bags  or  Bales.  Chufc  the  new- 
eft,  Jargeft,  and  beft  fed,  and  beware  they 
are  not  Calabrian  I{aifwSy  or  flat  Jubes,  and 
made  up  in  Form  of  the  Damask^I^aifms,  as 
It  happens  but  too  often  to  feverai  Grocers^ 
who  make  no  Difficulty  to  fell  the  one  for 
the  other  ;  which  neverthelefs  are  eafle  to 
diftinguifli,  becaufe  the  Damask.  Raijins  are 
thick,  large,  flelhy,  dry  and  firm ,  and  are 
leldom  without  twm  Kernel-ftones  or  Pépins  ; 
neither  are  they  of  fuch  a  faint  difagreeable 
Tafte  as  thole  of  the  Calabrtatz,  which  are 
of  a  fat,  foft  and  fweet  fugary  Tafte  as  well 
as  the  Jubes. 

The  Damask^  Raifms  are  much  us’d  in  Pe¬ 
rforai  Piifans  and  Decodlions,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  join’d  with  Jujubs Sebefiens  and 
Dates  ;  likewife  in  Syrup  of  Mar  fh- Ma  Hows, 
in  the  Healing  Lohoch,  Lenitive  Eletftuary, 
Confedfion  of  Hamech,  and  in  the  Eledfu- 
ary  of  Fleawort.  Raifms  are  nothing  elfe 
but  Grapes  dip’d  feverai  times  in  Boiling 
Water,  and  dry’d  in  the  Sun.  Damask.  Rai^ 
fins  are  moft  approv’d  of  ;  but  we  common¬ 
ly  ufe  thofe  that  are  prepared  in  Narbon  in 
France,  and  out  of  which  there  is  a  ftrong 
Spirit  extradled,  or  a  good  Sort  of  Brandy  : 
They  are  endued  with  much  the  fame  Pro¬ 
perties  as  Figs.  Take  Raifins  of  the  Sun 
half  a  Pound,  Boil  them  in  a  fulficient  Quan- 
tity  of  generous  Wine,  Pulp  them  thro’  a 
Hair-Sieve,  and  add  two  Ounces  of  Hyflbp 
in  Powder,  of  the  Cooling  Species,  or  Pow¬ 
der  of  Pearls  one  Ounce,  and  make  an  Opi¬ 
ate  to  be  taken  to  the  Qiianiity  of  two 
Drams  in  an  Âjihma, 

y  9.  Of  Currans. 

Pomct.  '  I  '  H  E  Raifins  of  Corinth,  or  C«r- 

are  little  Raifins  or  Grapes 
of  different  Colours ,  being  black,  red  and 


white,  and  commonly  of  the  Size  of  the  red 
Goofeberry  :  The  Vine  that  bears  this  is 
low,  furnilhed  with  thick  Leaves  very  much 
indented,  which  grow  plentifully  in  a  vaft 
fpacious  Plain  that  is  fituated  behind  the  For- 
trefs  of  ^tnt  in  Greece,  This  Plain  is  fur- 
rounded  with  Mountains  and  Hills,  and  is 
divided  into  two  Vineyards  ,  in  which  are 
Abundance  of  Cyprus,  Olives  and  Houfes  of 
Pleafure,  which  make ,  together  with  the 
Fortrefs  and  the  Mount  Dijeoppo^  a  Profpetft 
perfedily  beautiful. 

When  thefe  little  Raifins  are  ripe,  which 
happens  in  Augttft,  the  People  of  Zant  ga¬ 
ther  and  ftone  them,  then  fpread  them  up¬ 
on  the  Ground  to  dry ,  and  when  dry’d 
carry  them  into  the  Town,  where  they  are 
thrown  thorow  a  Hole  into  rhe  great  Maga¬ 
zine,  call’d  the  Seraglio  ;  where  they  are 
fqueez’d  fo  clofe  by  them  that  own  them, 
that  they  are  oblig’d  to  ufe  Iron  Inftruments 
to  pull  them  out,  and  when  they  are  pull’d 
out,  to  put  ’em  into  Casks  or  Bales  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Bignefs,  and  to  make  ’em  fo  tight  as 
they  are  brought  to  us,  they  imploy  Men 
to  tread  them  with  their  Feet,  for  which 
Purpofe  they  rub  ’em  well  with  Oil  be¬ 
forehand. 

Sonrierimes  alfo  we  bring  Raifins  from  Nd- 
tolia,  Lepanto,  and  Corinth  ;  from  whence 
they  rake  their  Name  :  The  Englijh  have 
a  Fadfory  at  i^ant ,  govern’d  by  a  Conful 
and  fix  Merchants  to  carry  on  their  Com¬ 
merce,  which  brings  in  no  fmall  Advantage, 
for  they  confume  more  Currans  in  a  Year 
than  all  the  reft  of  Europe.  The  Dutch  have 
a  Conful  and  two  Merchants,  and  the  French 
a  Commiffary  that  does  the  Duty  of  the 
Conful  and  Merchants  under  one.  The  Peo¬ 
ple  of  believe  to  this  Day  that  the  £«- 
ropeans  ufe  thefe  Raifins  to  dye  Cloths,  not 
knowing  that  they  are  for  Eating. 

This  Fruit  is  fo  common  upon  the  Spor, 
that  they  fell  not  for  above  3  Livres  or  a 
Crown  a  Hundred  Weight ,  and  at  Mdr- 
feilles  are  not  fold  under  nine  or  ten  Livres, 
according  to  the  Crop  and  Hazard  of  the 
Sea  ;  which  when  free ,  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch  bring  ’em  plentifully  from  thence  to 
BourdeauXf  Rochelle,  Nantes  and  Rouen,  where 
we  Buy  them  at  an  eafier  Price,  than  at 
Mar fei  lies,  Chufe  fuch  as  are  the  ne  weft, 
and  frefheft,  fmall  and  in  the  clofe  Mafs  un¬ 
pick’d 
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pick’d,  and  not  rub’d  over  with  Honey  ; 
they  open  Obftrudtions,  and  nourilh  much, 
being  of  excellent  Ufe  to  reftore  in  Con* 
fumpdons  and  Hedlicks;  they  are  good  in 
Coughs,  Colds,  or  Afthina’s,  either  in  De- 
codion,  Honey,  Syrup  or  Conferve. 

Vitfs  Vinifera^  the  Wine-bearing 
Lemery,  Vine,  is  a  Shrub  whofe  Stem  or 
Stalk  is  winding  or  crooked,  co¬ 
ver’d  with  a  cracking  Bark,  reddilh,  bearing 
feveral  long  Shoots,  furnilh’d  with  Wyers, 
that  creep  and  cling  to  the  neighbouring 
Trees  or  Props.  The  Leaves  are  large, 
fair,  broad,  almoft  round,  jagged  and  cut 
in  ;  green,  Ihining,  and  a  little  rough  to  the 
Touch.  The  Flowers  are  little,  compofed 
ufually  of  five  Leaves  each,  difpos’d  round, 
of  a  yellowifii  Colour,  and  fragrant.  The 
Fruit  are  round  or  oval  Berries,  prefïîng 
clofe  one  againft  the  other  in  a  thick  Bunch, 
green  and  fliarp  at  the  Beginning,  but  in 
ripening  they  become  of  a  white,  red,  or 
black  Colour  ;  and  are  flefliy,  full  of  a  fweet 
agreeable  Juice,  They  are  call’d  in  Latin, 
ZJv.ij  and  in  French,  Raifins,  as  we  now  call 
them  when  dry. 

When  in  Spring  Time  they  cut  the  Tops 
of  the  Vines  in  the  Sap,  there  naturally  di- 
ftills  or  drops  a  Liquor  in  Tear  call’d,  T:he 
Bleeding  of  the  Vine,  and  in  Latin,  A^ua  Vi* 
tis,  which  is  aperitive,  deterfive,  proper 
for  the  Stone  and  Gravel,  being  taken  in¬ 
wardly  :  The  Eyes  are  likewife  walk’d  with 
it,  to  deftroy  the  Humours,  and  clear  the 
Sight. 

The  Vine  Buds,  tender  Leaves  and  din¬ 
gers,  which  they  call  in  Latin,  Pampini  feu 
Capreoli,  are  aftringent,  cooling,  proper  for 
the  Flux  of  the  Belly  and  Hemorrhages,  be¬ 
ing  taken  in  Decodtion  ;  they  are  likewife 
made  into  Fomentations  for  the  Legs,  and 
to  procure  Reft.  The  Shoots  or  Wood  of 
the  Vine  are  aperitive,  being  made  into 
a  Decodlion.  The  P^aifins,  while  green,  are 
call’d  in  Latin,  Agreftce  or  Verjuice,  being  a- 
ftringent,  cooling,  and  provoking  to  an  Ap¬ 
petite  ;  when  ripe  they  quicken  the  Stomach, 
loofen  the  Belly,  and  when  prefs’d  become 
Muft,  which  is  afterwards  made  into  Wine. 

Raifins  are  either  dry’d  iq  the  Sun,  or  be¬ 
fore  the  Fire,  to  deprive  them  of  their 
Flegm,  and  make  ’em  capable  of  keeping  ; 
they  are  call’d  Vv<e  PaJj<e^  feu  PaJfuU,  or 


dry’d  Raifins.  There  are  feveral  Sorts  after 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  large,  which  are 
call’d  Damafcen:e,  or  Damask  Raifins, 
and  the  fmall  call’d  *Vv,£  Corinthiac^c,  the 
Corinthian  Grape  or  Currans  ;  they  are  all 
proper  to  Iweeten  the  Afperity  of  the  Breaft 
and  Lungs,  to  foften  the  Bowels,  and  relax 
the  Belly,  and  to  promote  Expedloration, 
being  cleans’d  from  their  Stones,  which  are 
aftringent. 

The  Husk,  or  Skin  of  the  Grape,  which 
remains  after  the  laft  Exprefiion  from  whence 
they  draw  the  Muft  is  call’d,  in  Latin,  f'z- 
nacea  :  They  throw  this  on  Heaps,  to  the 
End  that  it  may  ferment  and  grow  hot  j  then 
they  wrap  it  round  the  Member  or  the  whole 
Body  of  the  Patient  afflitfted  with  the  Rheu- 
matifm,  Palfy,  or  Hip  Gout,  ro  make  ’em 
fwcat,  and  to  ftrengthen  the  Nerves  ;  but 
it  fometimes  raifes  the  Vertigo,  by  Means 
of  the  fulpbureous  Spirit  that  afcends  to  the 
Brain. 

6o.  Of  Raifins,  Grapes  or  Jubes. 

^^Hefe  are  fuch  as  we  have  brought 

from  Provence ,  efpecially  Pp*  Pomet, 
quevarre  and  Ouriol  :  For  when  the  patfms  are 
ripe  they  gather  the  Bunches,  dip  ’em  in  Li¬ 
quor,  and  afterwards  put  ’em  upon  Hurdles, 
and  the  like,  to  dry  in  the  Sun,  turning 
them  from  one  Side  to  the  Other,  by  which 
Means  they  dry  equally  ;  and  when  they 
are  dry  they  put  ’em  up  in  little  Chefts  of 
white  Wood,  fuch  as  they  are  brought  over 
in  :  And  to  anfwer  the  Quality  required, 
they  ought  robe  new,  dry,  in  fine  Bunches; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  lefs  plump  and  ftony  that 
may  be,  but  to  be  clear  and  bright,  of  a 
fweet  fugar  Tafte. 

There  are  other  Sorts  of  paifms  that 
come  from  other  Places,  which  we  call  Pi* 
car  dans, which  are  much  lefs,  drier,  and  skin¬ 
nier  ;  in  a  Word,  lefs  than  the  Jubes,  We 
fell  great  Quantities  of  Calabrian  paijins, 
which  are  Fat,  and  of  a  very  good  "Tafte  : 
The  Maroquins  ,  which  are  black  Paifms  • 
the  paifms  of  the  Sun,  which  come  from 
Spain,  which  are  thofe  whereof  they  make 
their  Sfanifh  Wine,  are  dry’d  red  and  bluifli 
Paifms,  and  of  a  very  good  Tafte.  The 
Spanijh  paifmsy  of  the  lefs  Sorts,  are  fome- 
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thing  larger  than  thofe  of  Corinth  and  fevcral 
others. 

There  arc  a  vaft  Quantity  of  other  Sorts 
whereof  there  are  great  Trade  and  Abun¬ 
dance  of  different  Wines  from  j  as  thofe  of 
Spain,  Alicant,  St.  Laurence,  Frontignan, 
Hermitage,  Btirbatatime  or  Languedoc,  and 
feveral  others.  There  are  other  Sorts  from 
which  we  drive  a  great  Trade  of  Brandies, 
that  come  from  Cognac,  Blois,  Sattmur,  and 
other  Parts;  befides  which,  there  are  feve¬ 
ral  other  Kinds  of  Brandy,  as  that  niade 
from  Beer,  Cider,  Fruits,  e3c.  but  as  they 
do  not  properly  relate  to  this  Head,  I  (hall 
pafs  them  by. 

The  Ufe  of  Brandy  is  fo  common  at  this 
Time,  we  have  no  Occafion  to  enter  into  a 
Detail  of  it  any  farther  than  it  relates  to  Me¬ 
dicine,  in  which  it  is  us’d  to  ftrengthen  the 
Nerves,  abate  Pain,  refrefh  the  Spirits,  and 
difpofe  the  Parts  to  Perfpiration.  We  make 
from  Brandy,  by  an  Alembick,  a  fpirituous  Li¬ 
quor  that  is  clear  and  tranfparenr,  call’d  Spirit 
of  Wine  ;  which  if  good  and  true  ought  to  be 
white,  and  when  fee  on  Fire  that  will  burn 
off  without  any  Moifture  remaining ,  to 
know  whether  it  is  truely  deflegmated,  or 
Proof-Spirit,  as  it  is  term’d,  is  to  try  it  with 
Gun-Powder  in  a  Spoon  ;  which  if  it  burns  , 
dry,  and  afterwards  fires  the  Gun-Powder, 
it  is  an  infallible  Sign  of  its  Goodnefs. 

6 1.  Of  White  and  Red  Tartar. 

Vomet,  TAZHite  and  red  Tartar  is  a  Sort 
^  ^  of  Stone  which  is  found 
fticking  to  the  Casks  of  white  or  red  German 
Wines,  and  are  nominated  according  to  the 
Thicknefs  it  is  of,  and  the  Place  from  whence 
it  is  brought.  The  fineft  Tartar  is  that  of 
Germany,  as  well  becaufe  of  its  Thicknefs, 
as  the  Time  that  it  remains  in  the  Casks, 
where  it  obtains  thc'Name  of  white  or  red 
Tartar:  The  Firft,  according  to  its  requi- 
lite  Quality,  it  being  thick  enough,  eafie  to 
break,  white  without,  and  brillant  within, 
and  as  little  earthy  or  dreggy  as  may  be  ; 
and  the  Red  is  the  better  the  nearer  it  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  former.  The  Second  is  what 
comes  from  Provence  and  Languedoc,  which 
comes  neareft  to  that  of  the  Bjine.  The 
Third  Sort  is  what  we  now  call  the  Gravel 


of  .  L/ow/,  which  differs  not  from  that  of 
Paris,  only  that  it  is  a  little  thicker,  and  of  a 
higher  Colour.  The  Ufe  of  Tartar  and  the 
Gravel,  is  for  the  Dyers,  Goldfmiths  and 
Refiners,  to  blanch  Silver  •  and  likewife  for 
feveral  Chimical  Operations  as  hereafter  : 
The  White  is  preferable  to  the  Red,  being 
much  better. 

62.  Of  Chryftals  of  Tartar. 

'T'  HE  Cream  or  Chryftals  of  Tartar,  is  a 
“*■  white  or  red  Tartar  reduced  to  Powder, 
and  by  Means  of  boiling  Water  converted 
into  little  white  Cryftals,  after  the  Manner  as 
will  be  ihew’d  hereafter.  The  beft  Cream  , 
of  Tartar  is  brought  us  from  Montpellier, 
and  other  Parts  about  Hifmes,  where  they 
make  great  Quantities,  but  the  laft  is  lefs 
fine  than  that  of  Montpellier. 

To  purifie  Tartar  ;  take  good  white  Chry., 
flalline  Tartar,  ten  Pounds,  bear  it  into  fine 
Powder,  and  diffolve  it  in  fix  Gallons  of 
boiling  Spring  Water ,  and  continue  the . 
Boiling  ’till  it  is  diffolved  ;  then  prefently 
ftrain  it  hot  thro’  a  Bag,  and  ftir  the  ftrained 
Liquor  continually  round  with  a  wooden 
Slice  ’till  it  is  cold,  then  let  it  reft,  and  in 
two  or  three  Hours  after,  the  pure  and  fine 
Tartar  will  fink  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel, 
in  the  Form  of  an  impalpable  and  fhining 
Powder.  This  Tartar  is  good  to  attenuate 
and  diffolve  grofs  and  tartarous  Humours^ 
which  caufe  Obftrudlions  in  the  firft  Re¬ 
gion  of  the  Belly,  Liver,  Spleen,  Mefente- 
ry.  Pancreas,  Reins  and  Womb;  it  is  an 
univerfal  Digeftive  and  Deoppilative,  and  for 
this  Reafon  is  commonly  given  as  a  Prepa¬ 
rative  to  ftronger  Purgations  ;  and  it  is  good 
for  all  fuch  as  are  naturally  hot  and  coftive, 
and  do  not  eafily  go  toSrooI,  gently  opening 
and  loofening  the  Bowels,  without  oflfending 
the  Stomach,  or  difturbing  the  other  Fundli- 
ons  of  Nature  ;  Dofe  from  two  Drams  to 
half  an  Ounce  and  upwards. 

For  criftallizing  and  making  Cream  of 
Tartar  :  Diffolve  what  Quantity  you  pleafe 
of  the  beft  white  Tartar,  in  a  large  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  boiling  Water  ;  which  Liquor  pafs  hoc 
thro’  a  Bag,  into  an  Earthen  or  Glafs  Vef- 
fel  ;  evaporate  about  half  of  it  away,  and 
then  fee  it  in  a  cool  Place  to  criftallize  for  two 

or 
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or  three  Days  ;  evaporate  again  half  the 
Liquor,  and  criftallize  again,  ’tiliyou  have  got 
all  the  Tartar  ;  what  fwims  on  the  Top  is 
calVd  the  Cream  of  Tartar,  and  the  Shooiing 
on  the  Sides  are  call’d  Criftals  of  Tartar. 
The  Virtues  of  both  thefe  are  the  lame 
with  the  former,  being  aperitive  and  pur¬ 
gative,  good  for  Cachedticai,  Hydropical, 
and  Aftmatical  Perfons,  and  excellent  agâinft 
Tertian  and  Quartan  Agues  ,*  and  the  Dofe 
and  Way  of  giving  are  the  fame. 

63.  Of  the  Vegetable  Salt. 

^ HE  Vegetable  Salt^  or  foluble  Tartar, 
is  the  Cream,  and  Salt  of  Tartar,  dif- 
folved  together,  which  is  lately  come  into 
Pradtice,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  Invention  of 
Friar  ^nge  the  Capuchin  ;  the  Sale  of  which 
has  been  confiderably  great,  fince  fome 
have  difpos’d  for  him,  of  two  hundred  Weight 
of  the  red  Tartar,  and  above  a  thoufand 
Weight  of  Cream  of  Tartar.  Take  Criftals 
.of  Tartar  in  Powder,  eight  Ounces  ;  pure 
Salt  of  Tartar,  four  Ounces  ;  mix  them, 
and  in  a  glaz’d  earthen  Pipkin;  put  upon 
them  three  Pints  of  pure  Spring  Water  ;  boil 
gently  for  half  an  Hour  ;  then  letting  it 
cool,  filtrate  and  evaporate  to  Drynefs  ;  fo 
will  you  have  eleven  Ounces,  at  the  Bottom, 
and  fix  Drams  of  a  white  Salt,  which  keep 
in  a  Glafs  clofe  ftop’d  for  Ufe  :  This  wilj 
diffolve  in  any  cold  Liquor,  and  is  call’d  the 
Vegetable  Salt  ;  It  has  all  the  Virues  of  puri¬ 
fied  Tartar  aforegoing,  and  may  be  given 
from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram  in  any  proper  Li¬ 
quor  ;  but  becaufe  this  Remedy  is  appropria¬ 
ted  to  open  Obftrueftions  of  the  Liver, 
Spleen,  Womb,  &c.  and  that  Iron  is  one  of 
the  chiefeft  Specificks  for  this  Purpofe  ;  you 
may,  by  the  following  Method,  unite  the 
two  Ingredients  into  one. 

64.  Of  ebalibeated  Tartar. 

^TAke  of  the  purified  Tartar  before,  one 
Pound  ;  clear  Filings  of  Iron  or  Steel, 
two  Ounces  ;  pure  Rain  Water,  eight  Pints; 
boil  all  in  a  clean  Iron  Kettle,  as  long  as  to 
boil  an  Egg  fit  for  eating,  or  fomewhac  lon¬ 
ger  ;  then  pafs  it  thro’  a  woollen  Strainer, 


and  ftir  the  Liquor  ’till  it  be  cooled,  and  you 
Ihall  have  a  Powder  of  a  chaJibeate  Tartar, 
of  a  greenifh  Colour,  and  fliining  when  dry  ; 
containing  in  it  the  Vitriol  of  Mars  :  This 
is  incomparably  more  aperitive  than  the 
foregoing  Preparations,  and  has  all  the  Vir¬ 
tues  of  them  exalted  to  a  high  Degree,  and 
therefore  a  moft  prevalent  Thing  againft  the 
Green^Sicknefs,  and  other  Hifterick  Difea- 
fes  ;  but  if  you  prepare  it  of  the  purified 
Tartar  that  is  foluble,  it  will  eafily  diffolve 
in  any  Liquors,  and  fo  be  more  fit  for  Ufe. 
Dofe  from  half  a  Scruple  to  half  a  Dram. 
I^ote,  That  the  Arcift  had  beft  prepare  the 
purified  Tartar,  of  which  this  is  to  be  made, 
by  itfelf,  becaufe  moft  of  what  is  fold  in  the 
Shops,  is  adulterated  with  Alum  or  Nitre, 
or  both  ;  or  you  may  make  it  thus  : 

Take  of  Tartàr  criftalliz’d,  one  Pound  ; 
Ruft  of  Iron,  three  Ounces  ;  Water,  fix 
Quarts  ;  boil  all  together  for  half  an  Hour, 
or  fo  long  as  to  diftblve  the  Tartar  ;  ftrain  ic 
hot  thro’  a  Bag  into  an  Iron  Kettle,  and  in 
twelve  Hours  it  will  fhoot  into  brown  Criftals 
at  the  Sides  and  Bottom  of  the  Kettle  ;  de¬ 
cant  the  Liquor,  evaporate  it  half,  and  fet  ic 
to  criftallize  again  in  the  former  Kettle  ;  con¬ 
tinue  ihefe  Operations  ’till  you  have  all  your 
Tartar^  which  dry  in  the  Sun  and  keep  for 
Ufe.  It  is  a  good  Remedy  for  Obftrueftions, 
efpecialiy  againft  Quartan  Agues,  having  all 
the  Virtues  of  the  purified  Tartar,  but  much 
more  powerful  :  Dofe  from  fifteen  Grains  to 
two  Scruples  in  Broth  or  other  proper  Liquor. 

65'.  Of  Soluble  ebalibeated, 

Ake  of  Tinefture  of  Mars,  one  Pint  ;  of 
the  purified  foluble  Tartar,  four  Oun¬ 
ces  ;  mix,  diflblve  by  boiling,  and  evapo¬ 
rate  to  Drynefs  ;  fo  will  you  have  eight 
Ounces  of  a  foluble  cbalibeate  Tartar  in  a 
black  Bowder,  which  keep  for  Ufe  in  a 
Glafs  dofe  ftop’d  :  It  has  all  the  Virtues  of 
chalibeate  Tartar  before,  and  of  the  Tindure 
of  Mars,  being  powerful  to  remove  all 
Kinds  of  Obftrudions  ;  cure  Cachexies , 
Dropfies,  Nephritick  Colicks,  Obftrudions 
of  Urine,  and  Stoppages  of  Terms  in  Wo¬ 
men  :  Dofe  from  ten  Grains  to  thirty. 
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66,  Of  Soluble  Emctîck  Tartar. 

' Ake  purified  'Tartar  or  Cryftals  in  Pow- 

der,  four  Ounces  ;  Spirit  of  Urine,  or 
Sal  Armoniack,  as  much  as  to  cover  it  two 
Inches  ;  mix  and  diflblve  ;  then  add  Glafs 
of  Antimony  in  fine  Powder,  one  Ounce  5 
pure  Spring  Water,  ten  Ounces  ;  boil  in  a 
Sand  Heat  feven  or  eight  Hours,  putting 
in  more  Water  as  the  Liquor  confumes  ;  then 
filtrate  and  avaporate  to  dryneTs.  Or  thus, 
Take  of  the  foluble  Tartar^  four  Ounces  ; 
Glafs  of  Antimony  in  fine  Powder,  one 
Ounce  ;  fair  Water  a  Quart  ;  mix  and  boil 
feven  or  eight  Hours,  putting  in  more  Water 
as  the  Liquor  confumes,  then  filtrate  and 
evaporate  to  Drynefs,  fo  will  you  have  a 
grey  Powder  of  the  fame  Virtue  with  the 
former. 

It  is  a  moft  powerful  Thing  againft  all 
long  continuing  and  obftinate  Difeales  in  any 
Part  of  the  Body,  difpofing  the  Patient  to 
Health  :  It  prevails  againft  Melancholy 
Madnefs,  Frenzies,  Deliriums,  and  particu¬ 
larly  againft  all^Manner  of  inveterate  Pains 
of  the  Head,  whether  Idiopathetick^^  or  by 
Confent  of  Parts  :  It  is  powerful  againft  the 
Virtigo,  Epilepfy,  Apoplexy,  Difficulty  of 
Hearing,  Ringing,  and  Noife  in  the  Ears, 
Lofs  of  Memory,  Naufeoufnefs  and  Loath¬ 
ing  at  the  Stomach,  Weaknefs  thereof,  Want 
of  Appetite;  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach 
and  Bowels  ;  the  yellow  Jaundice,  Dropfy, 
tedious  and  long  continued  Tertian  and 
Quartan  Agues,  putrid  and  acute  Fevers  ; 
Poifon  immediately  received,  a  bilious  Pleu- 
rify,  and  all  Difeafes  arifing  from  Choler  ; 
virulent  Dyfenteries,  the  Plague,  Hungarick 
Fever,  and  the  like.  It  is  an  Emetick  that 
works  with  little  Violence ,  and  may  be 
given  from  five  Grains  to  fifteen  in  Mutton, 
Chicken,  or  Veal  Broth. 

67.  Of  the  Difiillation  of  Tartar. 

Pomet.  'THat  which  is  calPd  a  Diftillation 
-*•  of  Tartar  is  the  bruifing  white 
and  red  Tartar  to  a  Powder,  and  putting  it 
in  an  earthen  Pot,  fo  as  to  draw  off  by  the 
Force  of  the  Fire  a  Flegm,  which  is  a  white 


Water  without  Tafte,  that  ought  to  be 
thrown  away  ;  When  the  Flegm  is  feparated 
there  remains  a  reddifli  Water,  which  is  the 
Spirit  of  Tartar,  and  after  that  a  black  Oil 
that  is  fetid  and  very  thick  ;  which  is 
what  we  now  call  black  Oil  of  Tartar,  or 
Oil  of  Tartar  by  the  Retort  :  That  which 
remains  in  the  Retort  like  Coal,  after  having 
been  calcin’d  and  whiten’d,  by  the  Means  of 
hot  Water,  is  made  into  a  very  white  Salt, 
which  is  the  true  Salt  of  Tartar,  The  Spirit 
of  Tartar  redlified,  that  is  to  fay  diftill’d  or 
drawn  over  again,  is  very  proper  to  cure 
the  Epilepfy,  Pally,  Afthma  and  Scurvy  : 
The  Dofe  is  from  one  Dram  to  three,  in  a 
convenient  Liquor. 

The  black  Oil  of  Tartar,  by  the  Retort, 
is  admirable  for  the  Cure  of  Scabs,  and 
other  external  Remedies;  but  as  it  is  too 
fetid,  they  may  retftify  it  with  rich  dry’d 
Earcli,  before  they  make  Ufe  of  it.  The 
Salt  of  Tartar  is  very  neceffary  to  make  the 
vegetable  Sale  with;  and  fomething  con- 
fiderable  in  Phyfick,  as  well  as  to  take  out 
the  Tinifture  of  Vegetables,  and  to  make 
white  Oil  of  Tartar,  call’d  the  Oleum  Tartar 
ri  per  Deliquitim,  or  Liquor  of  Tartar, 

Moft  of  thofe  who  make  the  Salt  of  Tar^ 
tar  never  trouble  themfelves  about  drawing 
off  the  Spirit  or  Oil,  but  only  calcine  the  red 
Tartar  over  a  Coal  Fire,  ’till  it  comes  to  a 
Whitenefs,  and  fo  put  it  up  into  Bottles  for 
Ufe.  The  true  fix’d  or  Alcaline  Salt  of  Tar- 
tar,  ought  to  be  pure,  white,  dry,  piquant 
to  the  Tafte,  attended  with  a  little  Bitternefs  ; 
and  when  it  is  thrown  on  a  Coal  Fire,  does 
not  fparkle  at  all. 

Abundance  of  Chymifts,  efpecially  the 
meaner  Sort,  fell  a  Salt  of  Tartar  made  with 
Saltpeter,  which  deceives  the  Eyes  of  thofe 
who  know  no  better  than  that  it  is  extream- 
ly  white,  but  the  Ufe  of  it  is  very  mifehie- 
vous  ;  tho’  the  Cheat  is  eafie  to  difeover,  be- 
caufe  this  will  fparkle  upon  the  Fire,  which 
the  True  will  not  do. 

They  make  of  the  true  Salt  of  Tartar, 
after  they  have  fet  it  in  a  Cellar,  a  white 
clear  Oil,  which  is  what  we  improperly  call 
Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium.  Thofe  who 
wou’d  make  this  Oil,  take  the  calcin’d  Tar¬ 
tar  and  place  it  in  a  Cellar  or  Vault,  in  a  Glafs 
hung  up  in' the  Air,  and  the  Oil  which  flows 
fi'Om  it  is  clear  and  fine  as  if  it  had  been  made 

from 
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from  the  Salt  ;  This  Secret  Is  owing  to  a 
Lady  at  Paris,  who  difcover’d  this  for  Beau¬ 
tifying  the  Face  without  fubjedfing  it  to 
Wrinkles.  There  are  fome  People  who  make 
this  Oil  by  diflblving  Salt  of  Tartar  with 
Water,  and  fell  it  for  true  Oil ,  which  can 
never  anfwer ,  becaufe  this  is  reddifh,  thin¬ 
ner,  and  is  more  acrid  than  the  other  ;  fo 
that  it  will  fret  the  Skin  in  a  little  Time, 
if  laid  upon  it. 

68.  Of  TinBure  of  Salt  of  Tartar. 

Pomct.  ''T'  H  E  Tindlure  of  Salt  of  Tartar 
is  made  of  Salt  of  Tartar  that 
has  undergone  the  ftrongeft  Degree  of  the 
Fire,  and  afterwards  is  diflfolv’d  in  Spirit  of 
Wine  tartariz'd,  which  after  it  has  flood  in 
Infulion  fome  time ,  is  pour’d  off,  or  de¬ 
canted  into  a  Bottle  to  be  well  dop’d  and 
kept  for  Ufe.  This  Tindlure  when  rightly- 
prepared,  ought  to  be  of  a  noble  red  Co¬ 
lour  i  it  is  us’d  in  Phyfick  chiefly  for  the 
Scurvy ,  and  to  cleanfe  the  Blood  ;  Dofe 
from  20  to  40  Drops.  It  is  obfervable  the 
better  Colour  this  Tindlure  is  of,  the  better 
it  is  prepar’d ,  and  the  older  it  grows,  the 
more  decay’d  and  fainter  the  Colour  is. 

69,  Of  Tartar  Vitriolate. 

Pomet,  A/îAgiftery  of  Tartar,  ov Tartar  Vi- 
^  triolate,  is  compos’d  of  Salt  of 
Tartar  or  Oil  of  Tartar Deliquium^  and 
good  Spirit  or  Oil  of  Vitriol  mix’d  together 
and  dry’d  by  a  Sand  beat  to  a  very  fine  white 
Salt  ;  which  if  right,  ought  to  be  as  dry 
and  light  as  poflible  ;  but  take  Care,  that 
it  be  not  made  of  Cream  of  Tartar  boil’d 
in  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  as  happens  too  often, 
and  fometimes  of  Salt-Petre  fix’d,  or  with 
Cryftal  Mineral  :  That  made  with  Cream 
of  Tartar  is  eafie  to  difcover,  when  reduc’d 
to  Powder,  by  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Grain, 
which  is  ufually  met  with  in  Breaking  it  5 
and  the  Laft,  becaufe  it  will  fparkle  on  the 
Fire,  and  eafiiy  diflblve.  This  is  frequently 
us’d  in  Phyfick,  as  a  good  Aperitive,  and 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a  Glafs  Viol  clofe  ftop’d, 
becaufe  it  is  apt  to  run  to  Water. 


70.  Of  Volatile  Salt  of  Tartar, 

Ake  Volatile  Salt  of  Tartar ,  of 
the  Lees  of  Whire-wine  ex-  PotneK 
prefs’d  and  dry’d  in  the  Sun  ,  or 
otherwife  ;  put  them  into  a  Retort,  and  di- 
ftil  with  a  gradual  Fire ,  as  you  have  it 
Taught  by  Mr.  Charas,  in  his  I{oyal  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  Galenical  and  Chymical,  Printed  in  the 
Year  1670.  This  Volatile  Salt  is  of  a  ftrong 
Diaphoretick  Nature,  but  is  more  particu¬ 
larly  aperitive  and  diuretick  ;  it  ought  to  be 
very  white,  and  of  a  Smell  almoft  as  quick 
and  penetrating  as  the  Volatile  Salts  of  Ani¬ 
mals  ;  it  may  be  given  to  five  or  fix  Grains 
in  good  Wine  or  other  Liquors. 

71.  Of  the  Gravel  or  Stone  Tartar, 

Alh- colour’d  Gravel  is  made  from 
the  Wine  Lees  calcined  dry ,  and  that 
it  may  have  the  due  Quality  required ,  it 
ought  to  be  a  Stone  new  Made ,  of  a 
greenifh  white  Colour,  and  of  a  faltifii  bit¬ 
ter  Tafte.  This  is  us’d  by  the  Dyers  and 
other  People  that  have  Occafion  for  it  ;  and 
the  beft  is  that  which  comes  from  Burgundy, 
becaufe  it  is  made  of  the  Beft ,  and  there¬ 
fore  muft  needs  be  much  better  than  what 
our  Vinegar-Brewers  make. 

As  this  is  Wine  Lees  calcin’d,  they  make 
of  it  by  means  of  Hot-Water  which  has  al¬ 
moft  the  very  fame  Virtues  with  Salt  of 
Tartar,  except  that  it  is  more  ccrrofive,  as 
well  as  the  Oil  -per  Deliquitim  that  is  made 
from  it.  This  is  alfo  imploy’d  with  Quick¬ 
lime  to  make  a  Salt,  which  after  it  has  been 
fus’d  in  a  Crucible,  is  caft  upon  a  Stone  or 
into  a  Bafin,  and  after  it  is  cold,  is  cut  into 
little  Tablets,  and  put  into  a  Bottle  well 
ftop’d,  and  thefe  little  Stones,  are  true  Cau- 
ftick  Stones.  They  are  likewife  made  toge¬ 
ther  with  Oak-Afhes,  Alum  and  Quick- lime 
by  the  Afliftance  of  hot  Water  and  Fire  ; 
and  thefe  are  call’d  Velvet  Caufticks,  becaufe 
they  operate  fo  gently. 

Tart  arum  or  Tartar ,  is  a  hard, 
ftony  or  crufty  Matter,  which  is  Lemcry, 
found  flicking  to  the  infides  of 
Wine  Casks  3  this  Tartar  is  compos’d  of  the 
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groffeft  and  moft  faline  Part  of  the  Wine, 
which  is  feparated  by  Fermentation  ,  and 
harden’d  to  a  ftony  Subftance  on  the  Sides 
of  the  Cask.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  Tar¬ 
tar  ,  one  call’d  white  Tartar,  that  is  made 
from  white  Wine  ;  and  the  other  red  Tartar, 
that  is  made  from  red  Wine. 

The  white  Tartar  is  feparated  in  much 
Icfs  ^;id  thinner  Pieces  than  the  red  Tartar, 
but  is  much  Finer,  and  fuller  of  Salt.  Chufe 
the  thicKeft,  heavieft  and  moft  brittle,  of  a 
greyifh  or  afii-colour’d  white,  clean,  Criftal- 
line  and  fhining  within  ,  and  of  a  fliarpifli 
plea  fan  t  Tafte. 

The  red  Tartar  is  divided  into  large  thick 
Pieces,  being  to  be  chofe,  pure,  dry,  red- 
difh  and  weighty  :  this  Tartar  is  courfer 
than  the  White,  but  of  the  fame  Tafte,  and 
contains  the  fame  Principles,  but  lefs  of  Salt. 
The  beft  Sort  comes  from  Germany^  Lan-- 
guedcc  and  Provence.  White  Tartar  is  puri¬ 
fied  by  Boiling  in  Water»  and  (training  it 
thro’  woollen  Bags,  then  evaporating  and 
criftallizing  the  Liquor,  which  makes  what 
we  call  Cryftals  of  Tartar.  The  Scum  or 
Cream  that  floats  at  top  during  the  Evapo- 
raticn,  is  call’d  Cream  of  Tartar  ;  this  when 
dry’d,  is  confounded  with  the  Cryftals,  which 
ought  to  be  in  little  clear  (hining  Bodies, 
pure,  white,  heavy  and  dry ,  of  a  fiiarpifli 
agreeable  Tafte  ;  it  is  us’d  to  blanch  Wax, 
and  alfo  to  clarify  Whey,  a  Dram  being 
fufficient  for  a  Pint.  This  white  Tartar 
yields  a  great  deal  of  elTential  acid  Salt  and 
ibme  Oil. 

Red  Tartar  yields  lefs  Salt  than  White, 
but  more  Oil  and  Ea,  th  ;  They  both  make 
Vinegars  when  diftblv’d  in  Wine  ;  the  Cry¬ 
ftals  differ  not  from  the  Tartar  it  fclf,  but 
that  they  contain  lefs  earthy  Parts  in  them. 
All  the  Tartars  from  Wine  are  aperitive, 
and  fomething  laxative,  open  Obftrnétions, 
and  excite  to  Urine,  allay  or  abate  Fevers, 
and  are  proper  to  dilfolve  tough  Flegm  in 
the  Glands  ;  the  Dofs  of  Tartar  depurated 
is  from  a  Dram  to  three  Drams. 

/ 

72.  Of  German  Black. 

Pomet.  E  have  brought  from  Mayence^ 

^  ^  Francfort,  and  Strasburg^z  Black 
in  Scone  and  Powder,  which  is  made  from 


IT^ine  Lees  burnt  and  caft  into  Water,  and 
after  having  been  dry’d,  ground  in  a  Mill, 
and  lifted,  having  burnt  Ivory,  Bones,  or 
Peach -Stones  added  to  it:  and  when  they 
are  all  well-ground  and  mix’d  together,  they 
make  what  we  call  German  Black ,  which 
the  moiftcr  it  looks  of  the  moft  fliining  Ccc 
Jour  being  made  of  Ivory  Blaèk,  the  Better 
it  is,  and  exceeds  that  made  of  Bones  and 
Peach-Scones,  and  the  word  Sort  of  Lees, 
for  it  i?  on  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Lee,  chat 
the  Finenefs  of  the  Colour  depends.  There 
are  other  Blacks  made  at  Troyes,. Orleans  and 
Paris,  which  bear  the  Name  of  the  Place 
where  they  are  made.  They  are  all  of  ’em 
of  no  other  Ufe  than  for  the  Rolling-Prefs 
Printers. 

7?.  0/Figs. 

TflGS  are  Fruit  that  are  of  feve-  Pomet. 
^  ral  Colours  ;  to  wit,  the  green, 
the  violet,  the  white,  and  other  Colours  ; 
but  of  all  the  Sons,  we  fell  none  but  the 
violet  and  the  common  Figs,  When  Figs  are 
ripe,  the  People  of  Provence  gather  them  and 
dry  ’em  upon  Sieves  and  Hurdles.  We 
have  three  Sorts  of  Figs  in  Provence,  viz: 
The  violet,  the  Marfeilles,  and  another  thick 
fat  Fig  5  the  violet  Figs  ought  to  be  large, 
dry’d,  frefli  and  well  blown  ;  thofe  of  Mar^ 
feilles  fmall,  while  new,  dry  but  not  rotten 
or  decay’d,  and  the  fat  Figs  as  like  thofe  of 
Marfeilles  as  poflible. 

The  Fig-Tree  is  fo  familiar  in  hot  Coun¬ 
tries,  that  there  is  not  any  other  fo  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  met  with,  either  about  their 
Houfes  or  in  the  Fields.  It  has  a  large  Trunk, 
full  of  Branches  fpreading  largely  abroad, 
the  Wood  is  very  fpungy,  of  a  white  Co¬ 
lour,  pretty  much  refembling  Vine  Leaves, 
but  a  great  deal  larger,  and  pouring  forth  a 
Quantity  of  milky  Juice.  The  Fruit  comes 
from  the  Wing  of  the  Leaves,  being  three 
corner’d,  and  of  the  Shape  of  a  Pear,  in 
which  are  contain’d  Flowers  by  the  finguJar 
Contrivance  of  Nature  ,  as  Valerius  Cordus 
has  firft  of  all  obferv’d  ;  thefe  Flowers  are 
(ingle  leav’d,  fmall  concave  like  a  Spoon, 
ending  in  a  fmall  Point,  and  of  a  whitilh 
Colour,  inclining  to  a  Purple,  with  a  Pointai 
or  Rudiment  of  a  Seed  in  the  Cavity  of  the 

Flower, 
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Flower»  and  dwindling  away  into  a  Fruit 
call’d  a  Fig  ;  being  outwardly  of  a  greenilh 
Colour  inclining  to  a  violet  :  To  which 
Colour  the  Fig  of  Marfeilles  are  efteem’d 
next  ;  Thefe  being  ripe  and  dry,  ftop  Ca¬ 
tarrhs  or  Defluxions  falling  upon  the  Vvttla 
and  Wind-pipe,  and  qualify  the  acrimonious 
Serum,  trickling  down  upon  the  Lungs.  In 
Portugal  efpecially  in  the  Kingdom  of  Al» 
garvOy  there  is  a  hot,  fiery,  inflammable  Spirit 
drawn  from  Figs  by  Diftillation,  which  they 
ufe  inftead  of  A^ua  Vitce  or  Brandy. 

Thefe  feveral  Preparations  of  Figs  are 
good.  Take  four  Ounces  of  dry’d  Figs,  Boil 
them  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  fair  Water, 
and  make  a  Priian  to  be  aromatiz’d  with 
fome  Drops  of  Oil  of  Saflafras,  or  the  like, 
10  be  given  in  the  Small  Pox,  Meafles  and 
Aftbma  :  Or,  Take  fat  Figs  two  Ounces, 
bruife  and  infufe  them  in  a  Pint  and  half  of 
Spirit  of  Wine  a  whole  Day,  then  Strain  out 
the  Liquor,  burn  it  away  to  the  Confiftence 
of  a  Syrup,  to  be  given  in  a  Cough,  Hoarfe- 
nefs  and  Shortnefs  of  Breath  :  Or  elfe.  Take 
of  the  Roots  of  Marfli- Mallows  and  White- 
Lillies  of  each  two  Ounces  ;  of  Mallows, 
Violets  and  Pellicory  Leaves,  of  each  a  Hand¬ 
ful  ,*  Fenugreek-Seeds  two  Ounces  ,  twen¬ 
ty  fat  Figs,  Flowers  of  Camomile  and  Me- 
lilot  one  Pugil ,  Boil  them  in  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Water,  and  then  pulping  or 
forcing  them  thro’  a  Hair^Sievc,  add  of  the 
Ointment  of  Marfii-Mallows  two  Ounces, 
of  the  Oil  of  Worms  one,  and  make  a  Pul- 
tife  to  help  Suppuration. 

Ficus,  Ficus  Cotnmunà,  or  Ficus 
Lemery.  Sativa,  The  Fig-Tree  is  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  Height,  whofe  Stalk  is  not 
ftraight,  but  the  Bark  is  fmoother  than  ordi¬ 
nary  Trees,  of  an  Afli-colour,  the  Wood 
is  fpungy  and  foft,  and  white  within  ;  the 
Leaves  are  large,  broad,  thick,  cut  in  five 
Divifions  or  angular  Parts,  like  thofe  of  the 
Vine,  but  much  larger  and  harder,  rougher 
and  blacker,  hanging  by  a  Stalk  that  throws 
out  a  milky  Liquor  when  broke.  This  Tree 
neither  bears  Flower  nor  Husk  or  Shell  that 
appear  ;  but  many  Botanifts  pretend  that  the 
Flowers  are  enclos’d  in  the  Fruit,  and  that 
they  are  certain  Threads  like,  the  Stamina  that 
are  found  in  the  young  Figs. 

This  Fruit,  when  no  bigger  than  a  Pea,  is 
call’d  Grojfulus  3  when  fome  thing  larger  en- 


creas’d ,  but  yet  not  ripe,  Groffus  feu  grojfa  ; 
and  when  entirely  ripe.  Ficus  :  It  grows  of 
the  Size  and  Shape  of  a  Pear,  of  a  greenilh 
Colour,  whitifli  without,  and  reddilh  within  ; 
flelhy,  fucculenr,  vifeous,  and  of  a  fwcet  de¬ 
licious  Tafte  :  it  affords  a  Flat  and  almoft 
round  Seed.  The  Roots  of  the  Tree  are 
numerous,  long,  fair,  hard  to  break  ,  fup- 
ply’d  with  Filaments  of  a  yellow  Colour. 
They  propagate  the  Figs  prefenily  in  tem¬ 
perate  Climes,  but  the  belt  grow  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  in  Provence,  and  other  hoc  Countries. 
There  are  two  Species  which  differ  in  Figure, 
Size,  Colour  and  Tafte  ;  They  are  all  hard 
of  Digeftion  becaufe  of  their  vifeous  and 
rough  Subftance.  When  they  are  dry’d  in 
an  Oven,  they  are  call’d  dry’d  Figs,  Caricce 
or  Ficus  Paffee,  then  they  ferve  for  Food  and 
Phyfick,  being  eafie  of  Digeftion  flnee  they 
loft  great  ftore  of  their  vifeous  Flegm  by  the 
Heat  of  the  Oven  in  Drying  :  Figs  yield  a 
great  deal  of  Oil,  and  effential  Salt  :  Thefe 
(often  the  Acrimony  of  the  Humours,  fortifie 
or  ftrengthen  the  Breaft,  haften  the  Birth, 
eafe  Difeafes  of  the  Kidneys  or  Bladder  be¬ 
ing  taken  in  Decodfions,  or  elfe  they  relieve 
fore  Mouths  and  Throats  in  Gargles,  or  ap¬ 
ply ’d  externally  to  any  Part,  give  Eafe  and 
promote  Suppuration. 

Ficus  Indica,  vel  Ficus  Indica  foliü  Mall  Co- 
tonei  Jimilihus^  fruHu  fienbus  Jimili  in  Goa„ 
according  to  C.  Batihinus.  This  is  a  Tree 
that  grows  near  Goa  in  India  ;  it  is  large, 
very  high,  and  thick,  it  extends  its  Bran¬ 
ches  very  wide,  from  whence  arife  Fibres 
like  thofe  of  the  Cufeuta,  of  a  golden  Co¬ 
lour,  which  being  arrived  or  come  from  the 
Ground  they  grow  ftrong  and  take  Root  by 
little  and  little  from  the  great  Trees^  which 
ftretch  themfelves  over  all  the  New  fila¬ 
ments,  that  adhere  likewife  to  the  Earth  and 
produce  Trees  after  the  fame  manner,  and 
fo  on  perpetually  ;  fo  that  thefe  Figs  multi¬ 
ply  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fill  a  large  Coun¬ 
try  with  Trees  of  fuch  a  large  Kind  and 
fuch  a  Height,  that  they  form  a  fpacious 
mafly  Foreft,  which  becomes  a  great  Relief 
and  advantagioiis  Shade  againft  the  Sun- 
Beams.  The  Leaves  of  the  young  Branches 
are  like  thofe  of  the  Quince ,  green  without, 
and  white  and  lanuginous  underneath,  and- 
ferve  for  Food  for  the  Elephants  ;  the  Fruit 
of  the  fraall  Fig  is  made  like  ourSi  but  red 
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as  Blood  without  and  within,  fweet  and  good 
to  eat,  but  norhing  like  the  Eurojxean  Fig* 
The  Indian  Fig  is  mdiftening,  cooling,  pe- 
<5toral,  and  the  Bark  of  the  Tree  ferves  for 
Cloaching. 

74.  Of  Brignole  Prunes  and  Prunelles. 

Pomet.  p  Efides  Figs,  we  have  confiderable 
^  Dealings  in  Prunes  of  Brignole^ 
which  are  brought  from  Provence^  efpecially 
Brignole^  a  little  Village  near  Sc-  Maximin, 
from  whence  it  takes  its  Surname.  Thefe 
Prunes  are  brought  in  long  Cafes,  but  more 
ufually  in  Boxes  that  are  cover’d  with  white 
Paper  artificially  cut  ;  thefe  Prunes  or  Pru- 
jieUes  ought  to  be  dry, fair  and  flelhy,and  when 
the  Paper  is  cut,  if  the  Cover  be  dry,  it  is  a 
certain  Sign  that  they  are  good.  \ 

We  fell  Abundance  of  Prunes  and  Prti* 
neUes^  as  the  Large  and  the  Small,  Sr.  Cathe¬ 
rine  Prunes^  and  the  little  black  Damask 
and  St.  Julian  Prunelles,  which  we  have  from 
St.  Maure's,  Chinon,  and  other  Parcs  of  Tou¬ 
raine.  Befides  we  fell  a  great  deal  of  Pru¬ 
nelles  which  are  longifh  and  come  from  Bor¬ 
deaux,  and  feveral  others  from  Monturel,  Per- 
drigon.  Imperial ,  and  generally  all  Sorts  of 
Fruits,  dry  and  liquid,  which  we  have 
brought  from  other  Parrs  ,  but  efpecially 
Tours,  as  dry’d  Pears,  Apples  and  Cherries  ; 
with  Variety  of  others  that  are  kept  for  Eat¬ 
ing  in  Lent  :  The  Choice  of  all  thefe  Fruits 
is  to  have  them  New  in  Boxes,  or  little 
Chefts ,  that  are  lined  within  and  cover’d 
without. 

Prunum  or  Prune,  is  a  Fruit  of 
.  hemery,  feveral  Kinds,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Places  where  it  grows,  both 
as  to  Shape,  Size,  Colour  and  Tafte;  but 
they  are  all  fo  well  known  I  lhall  only  men¬ 
tion  the  black  Damask.  Prune,  which  we  ufe 
in  Phyfick,  call’d  in  Latin,  Pruna  parva  dul- 
da  atro  ccerulea,  the  little^  blevtijh,  blacky,  fweet 
Prune  ;  they  are  of  a  moderate  Size,  round, 
flefhy,  cover’d  with  a  black  Skin  ;  their  Sub- 
ftance  red,  fucculent,  not  (ticking  to  the 
Stone,  but  of  a  good  Smell  and  fweet  plea- 
fant  Tafte  ;  The  Stone  is  fmall,  longifh,  (to¬ 
ny,  enclofing  a  little  Kernel  almoft  round  or 
oval,  of  an  agreeable  Tafte,  inclining  to  be 
feiticr.  Thtie  Prunes  grow  upon  a  Kind  of 


Prune  Tree  of  a  moderate  Height  and  Size, 
call’d  Prunus  Sativa  fruciu  parvo  dulci  atro- 
ceruleo.  The  Leaves  are  longifh,  pretty  broad, 
(lightly  indented  on  the  Sides  ;  the  Flower  is 
compos’d  of  five  Leaves,  difpos’d  like  a  Rofe 
of  a  white  Colour  ;  this  Tree  is  cultivated 
in  the  Gardens. 

The  Damask.  Prunes  ripen  towards  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  are  to  be  chofen  pretty  large, 
well  fed,  ripe,  new  gather’d,  of  a  good 
Tafte  and  Smell  ;  they  yield  a  great  deal  of 
Flegm  ,  Oil  and  cfTential  Salt.  They  dry 
great  Quantities  of  thefe  Prunes  in  their 
Ovens  about  Touraine  and  near  Bourdeaux, 
and  difperfe  ’em  all  over  France  and  other 
Parcs  in  the  Winter  ;  that  which  is  call’d  the 
Prunelle  ought  to  be  taken  frefh,  flefhy,  dry, 
fofc  and  of  a  good  Tafte,  Frefh  or  dry’d 
Damask^  Prunes  are  moil^ening,  emollient, 
laxative  being  taken  in  Infuflon,  Decodtion, 
or  eaten  in  Subftance.  They  find  fomecimes 
upon  fome  Sorts  of  Prunes,  a  white,  (hining, 
tranfparent  Gum ,  which  the  Merchants  mix 
fometimes  therewith,  it  being  very  like  it 
in  Colour  and  Virtue;  it  is  good  for  the 
Scone  or  Stone  Colick,  given  in  Powder  or 
Mucilage. 

7y.  Of  the  Large  Chefnut^  call'd  by 
the  French  Marons. 

^  Hefe  are  Fruit  which  we  trade  in  Pemet. 

as  well  as  the  Limogin  Chef- 
nuts  ;  but  as  they  are  very  common,  I  (hall 
not  infift  upon  a  Defeription,  only  inform 
you,  that  the  bed  Sort  are  thofe  about  Lyons 
and  the  Vivare:{  ;  which  when  good,  (hou’d 
be  large,  frefli,  firm  and  Afh-colour’d.  As  to 
the  fmall  Chefnut ,  they  come  near  to  the 
large,  but  only  that  they  are  clearer  and 
much  redder.  Their  Ufe  is  to  eat  as  well  as 
the  other  Chefnuts,  as  all  the  World  knows  : 
Befides  thefe  are  of  fome  ufe  in  Phyfick,  be- 
caufe  they  are  more  aftringent. 

Caflanea,  or  the  Chefnut  Tree,  is 
of  two  Kinds,  one  Domeftick  and  Lemery, 
the  other  Wild.  The  Domeftick  is 
call’d  Caflanea,  Sativa  by  Cafp.  Bauhin ,  this 
is  a  gre.ac  fpreading  Tree  at  this  Day  culti¬ 
vated  by  all  People  as  well  for  its  Beauty  as 
its  Profit,  and  fo  well  known  to  every  Body, 
we  may  be  excus’d  a  {J^lcription.  The  wild 
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Chefnut  is  call’d  Caflanea  Syheflris,  pecu- 
lictriter  Cajlaneay  or  Caftansx  Minores,  the 
LelTer  Chefntu  ;  this  differs  no  other  wife  from 
the  former,  hut  as  it  grows  wild  inftead  of 
being  improv’d  ,  is  much  lefs  in  Size,  and 
the  Fruit  fmaller.  It  grows  plentifully  in 
the  Limofin,  in  Languedoc,  and  fnppotts  a 
great  many  Perfons  in  the  World  and  tfpe- 
cially  the  Poor.  The  large  Sort  of  Cbefnuts 
that  grow  in  the  hot  Countries  are  call’d 
M  aron<£  or  Marons ,  moft  of  which  are 
brought  from  the  Fiv are and  the  Ltmofin: 
Chule  fuch  as  are  largeft ,  the  moft  fiefhy, 
and  of  the  beft  Nutriment  ;  they  all  abound 
with  a  good  deal  of  Oil  and  a  little  Salt. 
The  ChefnutSy  efpecially  the  fmall,  are  aftrin- 
gent,  and  the  Rind  is  us’^d  to  ftop  the  Fluor 
Alhus  in  Women. 

76.  Of  the  Oak. 

Fomet.  n”'  H  E  Oak  is  a  Tree  known  to 
all  the  World,  as  well  becaufe 
of  its  Durablenefs,  as  for  the  different  Ufes 
made  of  it.  This  Tree  was  for  its  Virtue, 
Strength,  Firmnefs  and  Duration  ,  by  the 
Ancients  dedicated  to  Jupiter.  Some  pre¬ 
tend  that  this  Tree  is  a  mortal  Enemy  to  the 
Olive  and  the  Walnut  Tree  3  fo  that  neither 
of  them  can  live  near  it. 

The  firft  Thing  and  the  moft  confiderable 
we  have  from  the  Oak  is  the  Mijfeltoe,  which 
is  an  Excrelcence  that  is  found  clinging  to 
the  Top  of  the  faid  Tree.  This  Produâion 
appears  extraordinary  ,  in  that  the  Oaks  do 
not  produce  the  Mijfeltoe  in  all  Places  :  There 
is  little  that  I  know  like  that  which  is  met 
with  betwixt  Bpme  and  Loretto  ,  efpecially 
near  a  little  Village  nam’d  Foligni ,  which 
is  about  the  Mid-way.  This  Excrefcence  re- 
fembles  the  Branches  of  Trees,  and  is  of  a 
folid,  heavy  Subftance,  of  a  reddifh  Brown 
outwardly,  and  of  a  yellowifh  White  within, 
where  is  found  a  Sort  of  TurnfoL 

The  Branches  that  are  fo  hard  and  corn- 
pad,  bear  feveral  little  Sprigs  which  inter¬ 
mingle  with  each  other ,  and  from  whence 
arife  a  great  many  longifh,  thick  Leaves,  that 
are  femi-circular,  of  a  pale  Green,  and  bear 
little  whitifh  Berries, altogether  refemblingour 
little  white  Currans  3  and  thefe  Berries  con¬ 
tain  a  vifeous  Humour,  which  the  Ancients 
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us’d  to  make  Glue  of.  The  Mijfeltoe  furnifh’d 
with  its  Leaves  continues  always  green  du¬ 
ring  the  Time  it  remains  upon  the  Tree. 
Chufe  the  largeft ,  heavieft,  and  beft  fed  : 
You  may  know  if  it  be  true  by  the  deep 
Colour,  and  the  Turnfol  that  is  within,  but 
the  fureft  Way  is  to  fee  that  fome  Parc  of  the 
Oak  hangs  to  it.  They  attribute  a  great 
many  Virtues  to  the  Mijfeltoe  of  the  Oaky 
and  the  Ancients  revered  it,  and  held  it  fa- 
cred  as  well  as  the  Tree  it  felf.  Julius 
Ccefar  and  F  liny  fay,  that  the  Druids  affem- 
bled  themfeives  under  thefe  Trees  to  per-* 
form  their  Devotion.  There  being  a  Coun¬ 
try  we  call  at  this  Day  the  Druids  TowU 
near  Chartres,  where  it  may  be  feen  that  the 
Oak  bears  the  Mijfeltoe  in  France, 

This  Mijfeltoe  taken  inwardly,  is  efteem’d 
an  excellent  Remedy  againft  the  Palfy,  Apo¬ 
plexy  and  Falling-Sicknefs.  Becaufe  of  its  ex¬ 
traordinary  fine  Virtues,  which  wou’d  be  too 
many  to  enumerate,  the  Italians  treat  of  it 
very  largely  under  the  Name  of  the  Wood 
of  the  Holy  Crofs, 

The  fécond  Thing  we  have  from  the  Oaky 
is  a  little  Plant  we  call  Polypody  of  the  Oaky 
which  is  like  what  we  have  from  Walls  3 
This  Sort  of  Plant  grows  from  places  where 
the  Branches  of  the  Oak  are  forked ,  by 
means  of  fome  fmall  Earth  that  lights  there, 
and  the  Water  which  drops  upon  it  :  It 
grows  likewife  upon  the  Stump  of  the  faid 
Tree;  we  rarely  ufe  this  Polypody ^  becaufe 
it  is  not  fo  proper,  fince  that  is  much  betted 
which  grows  upon  old  Wails,  which  is  the 
Sort  that  is  brought  to  us  about  Paris,  Chufe 
fuch  as  is  new,  plump ,  dry  ,  brittle ,  of  a 
reddifh  tawny  Colour  on  the  Outfide,  and 
greenifh  within  3  the  Tafte  being  fweer  and 
Sugar-like,  enclining  fomeching  to  a  Liquo¬ 
rice  Tafte. 

Quercus  Vulgaris,the  Common  Oaky  , 
is  a  thick,  ftraight,  durable  Tree, 
fpreading  its  Branches  wide  ;  the  Trunk  is  co¬ 
ver’d  with  a  thick  rugged  Bark  3  the  Leaves 
are  large,  longifh,  and  broad,  deep  flafh’d  or 
indented,  hanging  upon  ftiorc  Stalks  :  The 
Flowers  are  in  long  Shells  or  Husks,  com¬ 
pos’d  of  little  Threads  hanging  upon  .one  ano¬ 
ther  by  a  fine  Fibre  or  String  :  Thelb  Husks 
leave  no  Fruit  behind  them,  the  Fruit  growing 
in  different  Parts,  which  are  the  Acorns  3  that 
are  abpuc  the  Size  of  the  Olive  of  an  Oval 
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or  cylindrical  Figure,  tied  at  that  End  that 
is  towards  the  Tree  ;  each  being  contain’d 
in  a  hard  grey  Cup,  call’d  in  Latin,  Cupula 
feu  Calyx,  This  Acorn  is  cover’d  vyith  a 
hard  Rind,  that  is  fmooth  and  Ihining  ; 
green  at  Firft,  but  yellowifh  as  it  grows 
riper  :  Within  this  Rind  we  met  with  a  Sort 
of  a  Kernel^  or  hard  flelhy  Seed,  compos’d 
of  two  Lobes.  The  Acorns  hang  upon  the 
Tree  by  long  or  fhorc  flender  Stalks,  and 
their  Tafte  is  aftringent. 

All  the  Parts  of  the  0^/^  contain  in  them  a 
good  deal  of  Oil  and  Eflential  Salt.  The 
Leaves  and  Bark  of  the  Oak  are  aftringent, 
refolving,  proper  in  the  Sciatica,  Gout  and 
Rheumatifms,  being  us’d  in  hoc  Fomenta¬ 
tions  ;  they  ftop  Fluxes  of  the  Belly  and 
Hemorrhages,  being  taken  in  Decodtion. 
The  Acorn,  call’d  in  Latin  Gians  Quercina^ 
is  like  wife  imploy’d  in  Medicine  ;  chufe 
fuch  as  are  large  and  plump,  feparated  from 
the  Rind,  and  dry’d  gently  ;  but  take  care 
of  Worms,  to  which  they  are  fubjedi:,  let 
’em  be  reduc’d  to  Powder  before  ufing  ;  they 
are  aftringent,  and  proper  to  appeafe  Wind- 
Coiicks,  and  the  Fluxes  of  Women  newly 
delivered. 

77.  Of  Oil  of  Acorns. 

Pomet,  "D  Elides  the  Polipody^  the  Oak  pro- 

^  duces  Acorns  which  are  its  pro¬ 
per  Fruit,  and  every  Body  pretend  to  make 
and  fell  the  Oil  ;  but  as  I  never  faw  any  to 
this  Day,  I  lliall  fay  nothing  of  it,  but  that 
all  the  Oil  of  Acorns  that  the  People  of  Pro¬ 
vence  fend  us,  is  nothing  but  the  Ben  or 
Nut  Oil,  in  which  the  Acorn  has  been  infus’d. 
The  great  Rarity  of  this  Oil,  is  the  Reafon 
that  the  World  attributes  fuch  great  Virtues 
to  it,  juft  like  that  of  the  true  Oil  of  Talck.: 
There  may  be  a  true  Oil  of  Acorns  drawn 
by  the  P^tort,  but  it  will  be  black,  and  of 
an  ill  Smell. 

The  Oak  produces  over  and  above  the 
Acorn,  the  Mijfeltoe,  and  Polypody,  a  Mofs 
which  is  what  we  call  Vfnea,  and  enters  the 
Corr.poficicns  of  the  Cyprus  Powders  ;  thofe 
of  Franchi  pane  and  Le  Marefhale ,  or  the 
Farriers  Powder,  which  we  have  brought 
from  Montpellier,  The  true  Defcripiion  of 
zUrtkjng  thefe  Powders  is  unknown  to  me^ 
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which  obliges  me  to  refer  the  Reader  to  a  De» 
fcription  made  by  the  Sieur  Barbe  in  a  little 
Treatifeof  his  printed  at  Lyons. 

78.  Of  Galls. 

^  Oak,  that  grows  plentifully  in 
the  Levant,  efpecially  about  Aleppo  and  Tn- 
poli,  which  are  thofe  we  call  Aleppo  and  Tr/- 
poli  Galls  :  Befides,  they  are  brought  from 
Smirna.  There  are  Come  grow  in  France, 
in  Provence  and  Gafcoigny,  but  much  inferior 
to  thofe  of  the  Levant,  in  that  they  are  ufually 
reddilh,  light,  and  altogether  fmooth  ;  and 
thofe  of  the  Levant  are  prickly ,  from 
whence  they  are  denominated  the  prickly 
Galls,  more  heavy,  blackifh,  or  greenilh,  or 
whitifti.  The  Variety  of  thefe  Fruit  is  the 
Reafon  why  they  are  put  to  different  Ufes. 
Thofe  of  Aleppo  and  Tripoli  are  for  dying 
Black,  and  making  Ink  ;  the  White  to  dye 
or  ftain  Linnen,  and  the  Light  French  Galls 
for  Dying  Silk  :  All  the  Sorts  are  of  fome 
Ufe  in  Phyfick,  efpecially  the  more  aftrin¬ 
gent  and  ftyptick  they  are  ;  being  good  to 
draw  rogether,  and  faften  loofe  Parts,  to 
dry  up  Rheums  and  other  Fluxes,  efpecially 
fuch  as  fall  upon  the  Gums,  Almonds  of 
the  Throat,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Mouth  ; 
us’d  in  a  Decodion  in  Water  or  Wine  they 
cure  Diarrhoeas,  Dyfenteries,  and  are  good 
againft  all  Weaknefs  of  the  Bowels.  A  Fu¬ 
migation  in  Claret  is  good  for  Women  to  fit 
upon,  that  are  troubled  with  a  Flux  of  Reds 
or  Whites,  or  falling  down  of  the  Womb  ; 
as  alfo  of  the  Fundament:  The  Afhes  quench¬ 
ed  in  Wine  or  Vinegar  being  apply’d  ftanch 
Blood  ;  and  the  Powder  of  the  crude  Galls 
may  be  given  inwardly  from  ten  Grains  to 
a  Scruple,  to  all  the  Purpofes  aforefaid. 

There  grows  upon  a  Species  of  Oak  in 
Turkey  a  little  reddifh  Fruit,  of  the  Bignefs 
of  a  Hazel-Nut,  call’d  by  the  Turk.,  Bas^* 
dyendge,  whofe  Figure  is  reprefented  by  the 
Imprefïion  of  the  Oak.  The  Levantines, 
efpecially  thofe  of  Aleppo,  take  a  hundred 
Drams  of  Cochineal,  which  they  czWCormeti  ; 
fifty  Drams  of  Ba:{dyendge,  and  fifty  Drams 
of  Tartar;  and  after  powdering  them  all, 
they  make  a  very  fine  Scarlet.  This  Fruit  is 
very  fcarce  in  France,  which  makes  me  I 
can  lay  no  more  of  ic. 

GaJLa, 
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Gaüa^  or  the  GaU^Nut,  is  an  Ex- 
Lemery.  crefcence  which  grows  upon  an 
Oak  in  -the  Levant,  whofe  Origine 
proceeds  from  this,  that  certain  Infeds  bite 
the  lendereft  Part  of  the  Tree  ;  fo  that  an 
Humour  flows  out  into  a  Shell  or  Bladder, 
which  fills  and  hardens  as  it  grows  on.  There 
are  feveral  Sorts  of  Galls,  that  differ  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Size,  Shape,  or  Colour,  by 
the  Surface  of  them,  being  fmooth  or  rug¬ 
ged  ;  they  are  ufually  round,  and  as  big  as 
the  common  Nut  ;  fome  as  the  Filbert, 
rough  or  prickly,  white,  green  or  black. 
The  beft  come  from  Aleppo  and  Tripoli  ; 
chufe  the  beft  fed  and  weighcieft. 

There  are  alfo  Galls  grow  in  Gafcoigny, 
and  in  Provence,  which  differ  as  thofe  of  the 
Levant  do  ;  they  being  fmooth,  light,  red- 
dilh,  and  afford  a  lefs  Tindure  :  They  are 
aftringent,  and  enter  feveral  medicinal  Com- 
pofitions;  as  Plaifters,  Oyntments,  Injedi- 
ons,  Fomentations, 

Polypodium,  or  common  Polypody,  hath  a 
Root  taking  a  very  flight  and  fuperficial  Hold 
of  the  Earth  ;  it  is  pithy  and  brittle,  about 
the  third  Part  of  an  Inch  thick  ;  within  it  is 
of  a  pale  green  Colour,  but  outwardly  a  lit¬ 
tle  reddifh,  and  cover’d  over  with  fine  thin 
Scales  when  it  is  frefh  and  green  ;  but  being 
dry,  it  becomes  of  a  more  red  Colour  ^  it 
is  knotty,  or  full  of  round  Knobs,  and  a- 
dorn’d  with  feveral  fmall  Filaments  like 
Hairs  ;  its  Pith  is  fweetidi,  with  fomewhat 
of  a  fliarp,  auftere,  or  ftyptick  Tafte.  The 
Leaves  fpring  out  of  the  Knots,  or  hollow 
Knobs  of  the  Roots  ;  they  are  fingle,  about 
nine  Inches  in  Length,  and  parted  into  feve- 
ral  Jaggs  or  Scollops,  cut  clofe  into  the  Ribs  ; 
they  are  fharp-pointed,  of  a  light  green  Co¬ 
lour,  and  growing  alternatively  oppofite  to 
one  another  :  ft  bears  no  Flowers,  but  there 
arife  feveral  fmall  Knobs  like  Bliftcrs,  upon 
the  lower  or  under  Part  of  the  uppermoft 
Jaggs  of  the  Leaves,  rank’d  in  a  double  Or¬ 
der  I  they  are  round,  and  about  the  fixtb 
Part  of  an  Inch  thick,  confifting  of  a  fine 
Duft;  that  is  firft  a  little  yellowifli,  and 
turns  of  a  bright  golden  Colour  :  Every 
Grain  of  this  Duft  is  a  Sort  of  fmall  Coflin, 
or  Secd-Veffel,  being  of  a  round  Figure, 
and  membranous,  which  when  ripe  breaks 
into  two  equal  Parts,  and  pours  forth  feve¬ 


ral  Seeds  fo  fmall,  that  they  can  fcarcely  be 
difeern’d  by  the  naked  Eye. 

Polypody  grows  upon  Rocks,  old  Walls, 
and  ancient  decay’d  Trees;  but  that  which 
grows  upon  old  Oaks  is  reckon’d  the  Beft  ; 
upon  which  Account  Polypody  of  the  Oak  is 
commonly  preferib’d,  and  is  rank’d  among 
the  purging  Medicines  ;  yet  Dodonceus  de¬ 
nies  its  cachartick  Quality  ;  neither  ought 
we  to  diflemble  the  Matter,  for  the  Decoâi- 
on  of  itTcarcely  moves  the  Belly,  but  the 
Powder  of  it  does  fomething,  being  given 
from  one  Dram  to  two  Drams. 

This  Root  contains  a  great  deal  of  Oil, 
and  no  fmall  Quantity  of  an  acid  Flegm  ; 
but  this  is,  as  it  were,  fuffocated  by  the  Oil, 
which  is  the  Caufe  that  it  produces  no  Alte¬ 
ration  of  Colour  on  the  blue  Paper,  when 
it  is  dip’d  in  the  Infufion  of  it.  There  is 
likewife  a  large  Quantity  of  Earth  extracted 
from  Polypody  by  a  chymical  Refolution; 
its  from  this  Earth  that  its  ftyptick  and  brac- 
kifh  Tafte  proceeds  :  The  Roots  are  very 
properly  adminiftred  in  all  Diftempers  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  faltifli  Difpofition  of  the 
Blood  ;  fuch  as  the  Scurvy,  Rickets,  and 
Hypochondriack  Paflions  :  They  alfo  help 
to  abate  an  inveterate  Cough,  when  it  is  at¬ 
tended  with  a  faltifli  Spittle.  They  are  pre¬ 
ferib’d  in  Potions  and  Apozems,  from  one 
Ounce  to  two. 

Take  of  Polypody  of  the  Oak  two  Ounces, 
Salt  of  Prunella  one  Dram  ;  infufe  them  in 
a  Quart  of  warm  Water  ;  ftrain  ir,  to  be 
taken  by  Cupfuls  or  Spoonfuls,  as  an  Apo- 
zem.  Or  take  Polypody  of  the  Oak  one 
Ounce  and  half  ;  Elecampane- Roots  three 
Ounces  :  Infufe  them  all  Night  in  a  Quart  of 
warm  Water  ;  in  the  drain’d  Liquor  add  two 
Ounces  of  Calabrian  Manna  ;  mix  and  make 
a  Ptifan  to  be  drank.  Take  of  the  Decotfti- 
on  of  Poly  pod  y -Roots  fix  Ounces,  in  which 
infufe  two  Drams  of  Sena-Leaves  ;  in  the 
drain’d  Liquor  diflblve  the  Eledluary  of  Dia-- 
carthamum,  three  Drams  ;  mix  and  make  a 
purging  Potion.  Polypody-Roots  are  us’d  in 
the  Catholick  Eledtuary,  in  Lenitive  Eledua- 
ry,  the  Confedion  of  Hamech,  the  Panchy- 
magog  Extrad  of  Hartman  ;  Q^ercetans 
Pills  of  Tartar,  and  in  the  Hiera  of  Colo- 
quintida. 
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79.  0/  Agarick. 


ÀGaricl{  is  an  Excrefcence  that  is 
Pomet,  found  upon  the  Trunks  and 
large  Branches  of  feveraJ  Trees,  but 
chiefly  upon  the  Larch  Tree,  call'd  by  the 
Latins,  Larix,  and  upon  feveral  Sorts  of 
Oaks  ;  but  the  beft  of  all  ought  to  be  fuch 
as  is  white,  light,  tender,  brittle,  and  of  a 
bitter  Tafte,  pungent,  and  a  little  ftyptick  ; 
and  this  is  the  Agarkk.  the  Ancients  ufe  to 
call  the  Female  :  As  for  that  which  is  term’d 
the  Male,  it  is  ufually  heavy,  yellowilh  and 
woody,  which  ought  entirely  to  be  ^^jedfed 
for  phyfical  Ufes.  The  beft  Agaric^,  is  that 
from  the  Levant^  it  being  abundantly  better 
than  what  comes  from  Savoy  or  Dauphiny. 
We  have  likewife  fome  brought  from  Hok 
landf  that  is  rafp’d  and  blanch’d  on  the  Out- 
(ide  with  Chalk  :  In  fliort,  none  is  fit  for 
Ufe  but  the  Levant  Agarick,- 

Agarick  was  a  Medicine  fo  familiar  to  the 
Ancients,  that  they  made  ufe  of  it  not  only 
for  Purging  Flegm,  but  likewife  in  all  Dif- 
tempers  proceeding  from  grofs  Humours 
and  Obftrudfions  ;  fuch  as  the  Epilepfy, 
Vertigo,  or  Giddinefs  of  the  Head  ;  Madnels, 
Melancholy,  Afthma,  and  Diftempers  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  Stomach,  and  the  reft  of  that 
Kind  ;  yet  they  complain’d  that  it  weaken’d 
the  Bowels,  and  purged  coo  churlilhly  ;  upon 
which  Account  Galen  fteep’d  the  Powder  of 
it  with  Ginger,  and  gave  it  to  a  Dram  in 
Oxymel  or  Honey  of  Squills.  It  is  pre- 
ferib’d  in  Powder,  tho*  rarely  from  a  Dram 
to  two  ;  but  in  Decodtion,  or  Infuflon,  from 
two  Drams  to  half  an  Ounce. 

By  a  Chymical  Diflblution  it  pafleth  al- 
moft  all  away  into  Oil  ;  it  yields  no  vola¬ 
tile  Salt,  but  abounds  with  a  Sort  of  fcaly 
Earth,  and  an  acid  Flegm,  from  whence  the 
ïnfufion  of  Agarick  makes  the  blue  Paper  of 
a  purple  Colour.  Hence  it  clearly  appears, 
that  it  ought  to  be  corredted  with  Cloves, 
Cinamon,  Mace,  Mint,  Wormwood,  and 
others  of  this  Kind.  Its  Slownefs  in  Work¬ 
ing  may  be  help’d  or  promoted  with  Scam- 
mony  and  Calomel  ;  or  it  may  be  wet  in 
fome  purging  Decodllon  made  of  Afarabac- 
ca,  Sena,  and  other  Purgatives,  and  then 
dry’d  agaia,  and  foriaed  iarq  Lozenges 


adding  Balfam  of  or  Oil  of  CinamoHs 
to  corredl  it. 

Lozenges  are  commonly  prepared  in  the 
Shops  ;  but  we  muft  not  forget  to  take 
Notice,  that  Lujitanus  admonilhes  us  to 
make  ufe  of  the  Troches  of  Agarick  or  Lo¬ 
zenges,  while  they  are  frelh  and  new  made, 
leaft  their  Virtue  be  weaken’d  by  long  keep¬ 
ing.  Befldes  the  Troches,  there  is  an  Ex- 
tradl  and  Rofin  prepared  from  Agarick  j  it 
is  likewife  ufed  in  the  Confedlion  of  Ha- 
mech,  Hiera  Piera^  the  blelfed  Extradt  and 
Pills  of  Euphorbium. 

80.  Of  the  ConfeBion  of  Hatnech, 

A  Garick  being  one  of  the  Ingre- 
^  ^  dients  of  this  Compoficion ,  Pomet, 
which  we  have  brought  from  Mont¬ 
pellier^  together  with  Confedt  of  Hyacinth 
and  Alkermes,  Treacle  and  Mithridate  ;  1 
thought  it  not  improper  to  mention  it  in  this 
Place,  tho’  it  is  almoft  out  of  Pradfice  in 
fome  Countries  ;  it  remains  a  good  Medi¬ 
cine  ftill,  if  faithfully  prepared  ;  however, 
I  (hall  only  give  you  the  Receipt,  and  leave 
you  to  conlult  the  Method  of  preparing  ic 
in  the  Difpenfatories  of  Mr.  Charas  and 
others. 

Take  Polypody  of  the  Oak ,  Raifins 
ftoned ,  Damask  Prunes ,  of  each  four 
Ounces  ;  Citron,  Chebulick,  and  Indian 
Mirobalans  ,  Violet  Seed  ,  Coloquintida , 
white  Agarick,  Sena,  of  each  two  Ounces; 
Wormwood,  Thyme,  of  each  one  Ounce; 
red  Rofes,  Anifeed  and  Fennil,  of  each  fix 
Drams  ;  Juice  of  Fumitory  depurated,  a 
Quart  ;  Sugar  and  pure  Honey,  of  each 
three  Pounds  ;  Caflia  and  Tamarindes  pulp’d, 
and  pure  Manna,  of  each  four  Ounces  ; 
Rubarb,  white  Agarick,  Alexandrian  Sena, 
of  each  fix  Ounces;  the  five  Myrobalans  and 
Epithymum,  of  each  fix  Ounces  ;  Cinamon 
and  Ginger,  of  each  two  Drams  :  Mix  all 
together  according  to  Art,  and  make  a  fofe 
Eletftnary,  working  it  well,  and  preparing 
it  truly,  and  it  will  keep  a  long  Time.  This 
Confetfl,  thus  artfully  made,  is  of  a  fhining 
Black,  and  a  good  Confidence  :  This,  with 
t.hc  other  before-mentioned,  we  reckon  the 
five  great  Compoficions  of  the  Shops» 
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Of  GUMS. 


We  fell  likewife  dry*d  Mufhromes,  and  black  Rocks.  This  Earth  is  produc’d  by  the  Winds 
Sow-Bread,  which  are  brought  from  Pro-  which  carry  the  Earth  upon  the  Rocks;  and 
vence  and  Languedoc^  with  the  Bulbs  of  by  the  Rain  and  the  Sun  this  Earth  is  calcined 
Tube-rofe,  B^anunculus\  and  Junquils  ,  after  being  wet  :  The  ITfe  of  it  is  to  make 
which  come  from  Italy ^  Provence^  and  fome  Orfeille,  of  which  Mention  was  made  in  the 
from  Confiantinople ,  together  with  Jews-  Chapter  of  Turnfol.  We  fell  befides  a  cer- 
Ears,  And  they  bring  us  from  St.  Fleur  tain  Herb,  which  we  call  Prejje,  and  the 
in  Auvergne,  a  certain  grey  Earth,  in  little  Botantfls  Equlfetum,  or  Horfecail  ;  which 
Shells,  which  is  what  we  call  Perelle  ,  and  the  Cabinet-Makers,  and  other  Artificers  in 
the  People  of  that  Country  tear  from  the  Wood,  ufe  to  polifh  their  Works  withal. 
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PREFACE. 

I 

WE  defilnpiijh  Gums  into  tTVo  Sorts  ^  namely^  fucb  as  are  aqueousy  and  fuck  as 
are  refinous  :  We  underfund  by  the  aqueous  Gums,  thofe  that  will  diJJ'olve  m 
Watery  Winey  or  other  the  like  Liquids  ^  as  Manna,  Gum  Gutta  or  Gamboge  “ 
and  by  the  Refinous  y  thofe  that  will  not  diffolve  but  in  Oily  as  Gum  Elemy^.  Ta- 
camahaca,  and  the  likey  as  you  'will  find  by  the  fubfequent  Difeourfe,  There  are  fome 
who  will  add  to  tbefe  two  Sorts  a  Thirdy  which  they  call  the  Irregular  y  and  which  they 
fret  end  willy  without  Trouble  y  difiolve  in  Water  or  Oil  as  Myrrh  and  Benjamin.  If 
Seeds  y  Roots  y  Woods  y  Barks  y  Flowers  y  Leaves  and  FruitSy  are  fo  difficult  to  difiinguijh 
one  from  the  other  y  it  cannot  be  lefs  to  have  a  ferfeB  Under  funding  of  Gums  f  in  which. 
Traffick  fever  ah  Flations  have  made  it  their  Bufinefs  to  impofe  upon  us. 


I.  Of  the  Manna  with  which  God  fed  the 
Jfiaelites  in  the  Deferc. 


nôUiies,  the  Famine  purfued  them  into  the 


Defen,  and  they  murmur’d  againft  Mofes  : 
But  that  faithful  Minifter  of  God,  made  his 
Supplication  to  Heaven,  and  God  delay’d 
not  to  give  them  Food  ;  for  there  fell  a  great 
Storm  of  Hail  in  their.  Camp,  and  the  nest: 
Morning  it  rained.  Manna  upon  the»  Earcb^ 
which  was  continued  for  forty  Years;  during: 
the  Time  the  B: brews  remaia’d  in  the. 
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ferK  The  People  were  prefcntly  furpriz’d 
when  they  beheld  the  Earth  all  cover’d  with 
a  Kind  of  a  Grain  they  were  Strangers  to  : 
And  the  Scripture  informs  us ,  that  not  know¬ 
ing  what  it  was»  they  cry’d  due  with  Admi¬ 
ration,  Min  hu  !  Quid  eft  hoc  ?  What  is  this  ? 
But  Mofes  told  them  it  was  the  Bread  of 
God  that  was  fenc  from  Heaven,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  them  to  come  every  Morning  before 
Sun-rife,  to  gather  this  Divine  Food  ;  be- 
caufe,  when  the  Day  was  advanc’d,  there 
was  not  Time  to  gather  the  Minna^  which 
melted  away  after  the  Rifing  of  the  Sun. 

But  the  Jewifli,  as  well  as  the  Chriftian 
Interpreters,  do  not  agree  about  a  great  ma¬ 
ry  Paflages  relating  to  this  Manna,  They  are 
divided  about  the  Etymology  of  the  Word 
Manna  :  Some  will  have  it  that  it  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  Word  Man  hu,  which  the 
^ews  pronounc’d  when  they  faw  the  Earth 
cover’d  with  little  white  Grain  or  Seeds 
which  fell  during  the  Night;  neverthelefs 
feveral  others,  of  which  Number  Buxtorf  is 
one,  fay  that  the  Word  Manna  fignifies  Food 
prt.par’d,  as  if  he  Ihou’d  fay  the  Food  which 
God  had  prepared  for  his  People.  Several 
maintain,  that  this  Manna  was  the  fame 
with  the  purging  Manna  now  us’d  in  Phy- 
(ick  ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  Liquor  which  falls 
in  the  Nature  of  Dew,  and  which  is 
congeal’d  into  little  Grains,  like  thofe  of 
Coriander  :  l^alefius,  Phyfician  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Charles  the  Fifth,  is  of  this  Opinion. 
Cornelius  a  Lapide,  who  was  a  very  Learned 
Jew,  faid,  in  his  Commentary  upon  Exodus, 
that  he  had  feen  in  Poland  little  Seeds  like 
Millet,  fomething  long  and  reddifh,  which 
fell,  during  the  ierene  Nights,  in  June  and 
July,  and  that  they  eat  it  when  boiled  ;  it 
having  the  fame  Tafte  as  that  made  from  the 
Panix  :  And  I  have  been  confirm’d  in  this  by 
a  Friend  of  mine,  who  was  a  long  Time  in 
Poland,  efpecially  on  the  Side  of  Silefia, 
where  this  Dew  falls  plentifully  :  And  I  am 
aiTur’d,  having  alfo  feen  on  the  Heights  of 
Dauphiny,  at  the  Foot  of  the  Mountain  of 
Geneva,  about  four  a- Clock  in  the  Morning, 
a  large  Qiianciiy  of  this  Manna,  which  I 
have  taken  prefently,  or  at  firft  Sight,  for  a 
Seed  ;  hut  after  having  lafted  ir,  I  found,  by 
its  fweet  fugary  Tafte,  that  it  was  a  Dew 
like  that  fpoke  of  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
for  as  foon  us  the  Sun  was  up  ic  dilfolved. 


Thofe  which  hold  that  the  Manna  with 
which  God  fed  the  Jews  in  the  Defers,  was 
not  the  fame  with  that  us’d  in  Phyfick,  fay, 
that  that  which  purges  muft  weaken  and  can¬ 
not  nourilh  ;  but  Voffius  anfwers  this  Diffi¬ 
culty,  and  fays  that  the  Manna  diflfers  not  at 
all  in  its  Nature,  but  as  to  its  Accidents, 
from  that  us’d  in  Phyfick  ;  and  this  Diffe¬ 
rence  arifes  from  the  Preparation  which  the 
Angels  made  in  fweetning  and  purging  this 
Dew  from  the  groffer  Parts,  that  the  com¬ 
mon  Manna  is  loaded  with,  in  order  to 
make  Bread  of  it  by  boiling ,  as  they  do 
by  that  which  falls  in  Poland,  in  the  Months 
of  Jme  and  July,  We  fee  Men  daily  who 
make  their  Food  out  of  ftrong  Poifons,  by 
a  continued  Cuftom  and  Habit  ;  and  Wine 
that  fhall  be  agreeable  to  Perfons  when 
fick,  fhall  be  offenfive  to  the  very  fame  Per- 
fons  when  well.  Valefius  does  not  doubt  in 
the  leaft,  but  that  the  Manna  in  the  Deferts 
did  diredtly  purge  the  Hebrews,  who  were 
replete  with  grofs  Humours,  which  they  col¬ 
lected  by .  the  Ufe  of  Garlick,  Leeks  and 
Onions,  of  which  they  fed,  during  their  A- 
bode  in  Egypt  ;  and  after  they  had  been  du- 
ly  purged,  that  the  Manna  became  nutritive, 
efpecially  after  having  been  prepar’d  or  pu¬ 
rified  by  the  Angels  ;  for  it  is  exprefly  faid, 
in  Pfalm  Ixxix.  l^erf.  I3,  24,  8c  25.  God 
commanded  the  Clouds  from  on  high,  and  he 
opened  the  Doors  of  Heaven  ;  and  had  rained 
down  Manna  upon  them  to  eat,  and  had  given 
them  of  the  Corn  of  Heaven  :  Man  did 
eat  Angels  Food.  And  this  Explication  ap¬ 
pears  very  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  Word 
Manna,  which  fignifies  Nourifhment,  or  Food 
prepar’d  ;  as  it  is  infer’d  from  the_3ift  Verfe 
of  the  ijth  Chapter  of  Exodus,  where  ic  is 
faid  ;  And  the  Tafte  of  Manna  was  like  fVafers 
made  with  Honey. 

2.  Of  Manna. 

'^Hat  which  we  call,  and  fell 

now  by  the  Name  of  Manna,  Fomet. 
is  a  white  Cryftalline  Liquor  that 
flows  without  Incifion,  and  with  the  Incifion 
that  is  made  upon  wild  and  domeftick  Alhes, 
which  the  Italians  call  Fraxini,  and  Orni, 
that  grow  plentifully  in  Calabria,  Sicily,  but 
chiefly  at  Galliopoli,  from  wheifee  almoft  all 
the  Manna  we  now  fell  is  brought. 

We 
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We  {ell  feveral  Kinds  by  the  Name  of  C4/4- 
hrian  Mann^  ;  The  firft  and  beft  Sore  is  the 
Mama  of  Mount  St,  Angelo, hvLt  that  is  difficult 
to  be  got, and  very  little  demanded  by  People 
who  do  not  underftand  it  :  The  fécond  is 
the  SicilU:.’  Manna,  which  is  ufualJy  white, 
dry,  and  teary,  but  very  fubjecSt  to  be  full 
of  Chefiiut  or  jpig  leaves.  The  third  Sort  of 
Manna,  is  thit  which  is  improperly  call’d 
Brianjon  Manna,  which  is  dry’d  from  a  white 
Matter  that  is  decay’d  and  very  apt  to  be 
full  of  Dirt. 

The  Arabians  look’d  upon  Manna  to  be  a 
Son  of  airy  Honey,  or  a  Dew  that  falls  from 
the  Heavens  :  And  this  was  a  common  re¬ 
ceived  Opinion  for  many  Ages  ;  but  An^ 
gelui  Sala,  and  Bartholomcetis  ab  Vrbe  veteri 
two  Francifean  Friars  ^  who  in  1545,  pub- 
lilh’d  Commentaries  upon  Mefve,  were  the 
firft  that  I  know  of  that  in  their  Writings 
affirmed  Manna  to  be  truly  the  concreted 
Juice  of  the  A(h*Tree,  as  well  the  Common 
as  of  the  Wild ,  generally  call’d  Quickjbean. 
Donatus  Antonins  ab  alto  mari,  a  Phyfician 
and  Philofopher  of  Naples  ,  who  flourifh’d 
about  the  Year  1 68  5,  has  confirmed  this  Opi¬ 
nion,  by  feveral  Obfervations. 

For  Firft,  having  cover’d  Afli-Trees  for 
feveral  Days  and  Nights  together  ail  over 
clofe  with  Sheets,  fo  that  no  Dew  cou’d 
poflibly  come  at  them  ;  yet  he  has  found 
Manna  upon  thefe  Trees  fo  cover’d,  under 
the  Sheets,  when  at  the  fame  Time  nor  the 
leaft  Sign  or  Impreflîon  of  any  Dew  or  Ho¬ 
ney  was  to  be  feen,  upon  the  upper  P-art  of 
the  Sheets,  idly.  All  thofe  who  make  it 
their  Bufinefs  to  gather  Manna,  freeiy  own 
and  confefs  that  it  drops  out  again  of  the 
fame  places  of  the  Trees,  from  whence  it 
was  before  taken,  and  by  degrees  coagu¬ 
lates  with  the  Heat  of  the  Sun.  3^//,  In 
the  Trunks  of  the  Afli-Trees,  little  Bladders 
or  as  it  were  Blifters  are  often  obferved,  or 
rife  near  the  Bark,  which  are  fill’d  with  a 
Liquor  of  a  white  Colour  and  fweec  Tafte, 
which  afterwards  thickening,  is  turn’d  into  a 
very  good  Sort  of  Manna,  a^thly.  The  very 
fame  Liquor  flows  oat  of  the  Bark  of  the 
Alh  when  it  is  wounded  ;  and  it  is  very  ob* 
fervable,  that  Grafhoppers  and  other  Imall 
Xnfedfs,  very  often  bore  through  the  Bark 
of  this  Tree,  that  they  may  fuck  this  fweet 
Tear  3  and  when  they  have  left  it,  the  Manna 
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fweats  out  of  the  fmall  Wounds  that  they 
have  made.  5thly,  Wild  Afhes  being  cut 
down  by  Coopers  on  purpofe  to  make  Hoops 
for  Wine-Veflels,  it  often  happens  that  no 
fmall  Quantity  of  Manna  flows  out  of  their 
Stocks  and  Boughs,  being  cloven  or  fplic 
lengthways,  and  expos'd  to  the  Heat  of  the 
Sun.  6thly ,  Such  as  are  imploy’d  in  the 
making  of  CharcoaL,  confidently  aflure  us. 
That  they  have  often  obferv’d  Manna  fwcat 
out  of  the  Alh* wood,  after  it  has  been  kind¬ 
led  and  thrown  into  the  Fire. 

The  fame  Author  further  takes  Notice 
that  the  fame  Trees  yield  Manna  every  Year, 
but  not  all  of  them  indiflerently  ;  upon  which 
Account  there  are  a  great  many  that  make 
it  their  Bufinefs  for  the  fake  of  Gain ,  to 
bring  up  thefe  Trees  :  Yet  there  are  in  thefe 
Places  Trees  of  the  fame  Kind,  that  afford 
no  Manna.  Moreover,  the  fame  Author  tells 
us,  That  the  Manna  runs  chiefly  out  of  that 
Part  where  the  Footftalks  of  the  Leaves  are 
inferred  into  the  Branches  ;  for  in  thefe  Parts 
the  Veffels  being  thinner  and  finer,  are 
the  more  eafily  divided  ;  wherefore  he  does 
with  very  good  Reafon  obferve,  that  Manna 
never  drops  out  of  the  Leaves  of  this  Tree, 
unlefs  it  is  at  Noon,  or  about  the  hotteft 
Time  of  the  Day  ;  becaufe  there  is  a  large 
Degree  of  Heat  required  for  the  fetching  of 
this  Juice  out  of  its  proper  Veffels,  and  con¬ 
veying  or  tranflating  it  unto  the  diftanc 
Leaves.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Si- 
cily.  Manna  naturally  flows  and  drops  our 
of  the  Leaves  of  the  aforefaid  Trees  under 
the  Form  of  a  clear  Liquor,  and  afterwards 
thickens  and  becomes  a  little  hard  ;  bur  efpe- 
cially  in  the  Month  of  June,  w'hen  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  very  hot  and  dry  ;  next  Day  with  a 
•Knife  they  ferape  and  pick  it  off  the  Leaves, 
left  it  fliou’d  be  diflblv’d  and  wafii’d  away  by 
the  falling  of  Rains,  or  the  Moiftnefs  and 
Dampnefs  of  Air  ;  then  they  carefully  put  it 
up  in  Veffels,  well  glazed  3  and  after  that 
they  expofe  it  to  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  till 
fuch  time  as  it  will  not  flick,  nor  cleave  any 
more  to  the  Fingers  ;  01  her  wife  it  wou’d 
melt  and  lofe  its  whirenefs. 

Manna  flows  fpontaneoufly  from  the  1 1  ft  of 
June  to  the  End  of  July,  unlefs  Rains  happen 
to  fall,  after  the  Month  of  July  ,  the  Country 
People  or  Peafants  make  an  Incilion  into  the 
Bark  of  the  Alh-Tree,  even  10  the  Wood  v 
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^rom  whence  the  Liquor  of  Manna  continues  Monfieiir  Charas  and  others  Hkewife  agree, 
to  flow  and  drop,  from  Noon  time  to  fix  a  that  the  true  Manna  is  not  found  upon  all 
Clock  in  the  Evening  inceflantly,  which  af-  Plants,  Trees,  Rocks,  and  Earths  promif- 
terwards  runs  together  into  thick  Lumps  or  cuoufly  as  fome  believe,  but  only  upon  the 
Clots,  but  of  a  darkifh  Colour.  This  fpon-  ordinary  Fraxinus  or  Afh-Tree,  and  upon  the 
taneoiis  Manna  ,  by  the  Italians  is  call’d  Ornm  or  Wild  Afh.  That  it  is  gather’d  from 
Manna  Difronda^  upon  account  that  it  drops  the  Afh  or  Wild  Afh  is  evident  ;  for  that  upon 
from  the  Leaves  of  the  Afh-Tree,  like  Sweat  fome  large  Tears,  the  very  print  of  the  Leaf 
in  the  Dog-days  or  Heat  of  Summer.  But  upon  which  they  grow  is  to  be  feen  ,  and 
that  Sort  of  concreted  that  proceeds  oftentimes  Afh  tree  Leaves  are  found  mix’d 

from  the  Bark  of  thofe  Trees  being  wounded,  with  it. 

is  call’d  by  the  Italians,  Sporfatella  and  Stoi^  That  which  comes  from  the  Body  of  the 
fata  or  Manna  Dicorpa.  This  Opinion  of  Afh,  and  iffues  voluntarily  and  freely,  as  al- 
Aitema^us  has  been  defended  by  Gropius^  La^  fo  from  the  biggeft  Branches  of  the  Tree,  is 
helîîus  Cafalpinus^  Coflaus^  Cornelius  Confen^-  the  pureft  and  faireft ,  and  comes  forth  in  a 
tinus^  Boccone^  and  others;  who  have  given  cryftalline Liquor, beginning  to  diftil  in 
more  Credit  to  their  Eyes,  than  to  Authority.  forming  it  felf  into  Tears  bigger,  or  leffer, 
Manna  is  approv’d  of,  when  it  is  fat  and  as  the  Part  of  the  Tree  is  more  or  lefs  full 
a  little  clear,  of  a  fweet  Tafte  like  Sugar,  of  it  ;  this  is  gather’d  the  next  Day  after  it 
which  is  biting  to  the  Tongue.  Chufe  that  is  diftill’d  forth,  for  in  that  fpace  of  Time  it 
which  is  frefh  and  light,  from  a  white  Co-  hardens  by  little  and  little ,  and  becomes 
lour  inclining  to  be  a  little  brown,  and  when  white  ;  this  if  it  fhou’d  meet  with  Rain  and 
the  Clots  or  Lumps  being  broken,  look  as  Wet,  will  melt  and  come  to  nothing.  They 
if  they  were  fprinkled  with  Syrup.  That  is  take  the  Bark  from  it  with  a  thin  pointed 
ro  be  rejedfed  which  is  dry,  and  as  it  were  Knife,  putting  it  into  glazed  Earthen  Pots 
fpongy,  without  any  manner  of  biting  Tafte;  or  Pans,  then  fpreading  it  upon  white  Paper, 
and  chat  is  good  for  nothing,  that  is  naufeous,  they  expofe  it  to  the  Sun,  till  it  ceafes  to 
impure  and  adulterated.  ftick  to  the  Fingers,  left  it  fhould  diffolve  by 

Calabrian  Manna  à  i  but  be-  addition  of  any  fuperfluous  Moifture  ,  and 

fides  that,  there  is  a  Sort  of  it  fold  in  the  lofe  its  Whitenefs:  This  Gathering  continues 
Shops,  call’d  the  Larch  or  Brianfon  Manna  ;  about  fix  Weeks. 

becaufe  it  flows  from  Larch  Trees  growing  In  the  next  Place  is  that  which  is  forced, 
nigh  Brianfon  in  Dauphiny^  but  little  us’d  be-  which  is  drawn  forth  when  the  iovvntr  Manna 
caufe  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  Neapolitan  ceafes  to  flow  voluntarily  :  They  wound  the 
Manna,  Calabrian  Manna  ipwrgts  moderately,  Bark  of  the  Trunks  to  the  Wood  it  felf  with 
from  one  Ounce  to  two  or  three  ;  it  allays  fharp  Inftruments,  and  fo  from  Noon  till 
the  Acrimony  of  the  Humours,  and  is  very  Evening  you  will  fee  the  Manna  flow  from 
uleful  in  Bilious  Diftennpers,and  others  attend-  thofe  Wounds,  which  is  fometimes  clotted 
ed  with  Inflammations ,  fuch  as  the  Hæmor-  together  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Tree,  like 
rhoides,  Pleurify  and  Peripneumony.  It  is  little  Sticks  of  Wax  ;  this  they  Gather  the 
leldom  preferib'd  dry,  or  by  it  felf,  but  very  next  Day  after  the  Wounding,  and  it  is  yel- 
often  in  Potions,  ^c.  As  for  Example  :  Take  lower  than  the  former,  and  therefore  not  fo 
an  Ounce  or  two  of  this  Manna^  and  diffolve  much  efteem’d ,  being  apt  to  grow  brown 
it  in  five  or  fix  Ounces  of  warm  Water, Broth,  if  kept  any  Time,  yet  nothing  lefs  Pur- 
Whey,  or  the  like  ;  to  which  you  may  add,  gative. 

if  you  pleafe,  an  Ounce  of  Syrup  of  Sue-  Thirdly,  There  is  Manna  of  the  Leaf  ;  this 
cory  with  Rubarb,  of  Rofes  purgative  or  flows  voluntarily  from  the  Leaf  or  Leaves 
Violets  for  a  Dofe.  When  Patients  are  af-  of  the  Afh  like  little  Drops  of  Water ,  and 
flidled  with  Vomiting  or  a  Difpofition  to  it,  appears  in  the  Nature  of  a  Sweat  upon  the 
*J  ake  of  Calabrian  Manna  two  or  three  Oun-  nervous  Part  of  the  Leaf,  during  the  Heat  of 
CCS,  Tartar  Emetick  eight  or  ten  Grains,  dif-  the  Day  ,  and  extends  it  felf  all  over  the 
folve  them  in  a  Quart  of  Whey,  and  let  the  Leaf,  but  the  Drops  are  bigger  at  the  Stalk, 
Padent  drink  this  by  Cup-fulis ,  now  and  than  at  the  End  or  Point  of  the  Leaf  ,  and 
then  taking  a  little  warm  Broth  betwixt.  harden 
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harden  and  become  white  in  the  Sun  as  the 
former,  being  fomething  larger  than  Grains 
of  Wheat.  In  Auguft  the  great  Leaves  of 
the  A(h  will  be  fo  Joaden  with  thefe  Drops, 
as  if  they  were  cover’d  with  Snow  :  This  is 
as  purgative  as  any  of  the  reft. 

Manna  is  an  excellent  Purge  for  Children, 
and  others  that  are  of  weak  Conftitutions, 
and  abound  with  lharp  fait  Humours  ;  it  is 
temperate,  inclining  to  Heat,  mollifies  or  iof- 
tens  the  Throat  and  Wind- Pipe,  opens  Ob- 
ftru(ftions  of  the  Bread,  Lungs ,  and  other 
Bowels,  Purges  watry  Humours  and  keeps 
the  Belly  foluble  ;  being  an  excellent  Thing 
for  filch  as  are  apt  to  be  Coftive.  Hoffman 
fays,  it  ought  not  to  be  given  crude,  but 
boiled  in  fome  proper  Vehicles  not  being  lefs 
flatulent  than  Cajjia^  and  therefore  fliou’d  not 
be  adminiftred  without  Corredtives  ;  it  is 
adulterated  w'ich  Sugar  Penids  roll’d  in  Leaves 
of  Herbs,  as  alfo  mix’d  with  Sena,  ^c. 

There  is  a  Spirit  of  Manna  made  by  Di- 
ftillation  in  a  Retort  :  Mr.  Charas^s  Spirit  of 
Manna  is  prepared  thus  :  Put  Manna  into  a 
Retort,  filling  it  two  Parts  in  three  full, 
diftill  in  Sand  ;  firft,  with  a  gentle  Fire,  then 
increafing  by  degrees  diftill  to  Dry  nefs,  cc- 
hobate  the  Liquor  and  repeat  the  Diftillation, 
fo  will  you  have  a  fpirituous  Water  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  Beft  of  the  Manna^  which  is  not 
only  an  excellent  Sudorifick,  but  a  wonder¬ 
ful  Specifick  againft  all  Sorts  of  Agues  or 
intermitting  Fevers,  giving  it  at  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Fit  ;  Dofe  from  two  Drams  or 
more  in  Carduus  Water.  Schroder  s  Spirit  of 
Manna  is  thus  made,  Dififolve  Manna  in  May 
Dew,  and  cohobate  till  it  fublimes  to  the 
Head  of  the  Alembick  like  Snow  ;  fo  the 
Mercury  of  the  Manna  being  brought  to  the 
fluid  Nature  of  a  Spirit,  becomes  a  Solucive 
for  Minerals. 

5.  Of  Brianfon  Manna, 

V 

H  E  Manna  of  Brianfon  is  a  white  dry 
Manna,  but  as  it  is  of  no  L^fe  and  little 
of  it  fold,  I  fiiall  therefore  not  dwell  long 
upon  this  Subjedt.  This  Manna  flows  from 
the  large  Branches  of  the  Larix  or  Larch- 
'Tree,  for  which  Reafon  it  is  call’d  Manna 
Lariexa,  and  it  is  to  be  met  with  plentifully 
in  the  Hills  of  Dauphmy ,  efpecially  about 
Brianfon^  from  whence  it  takes  its  Name, 


Befides  the  Brianfon  Manna^  there  are  other 
Sorts  j  rhe  fcarceft  and  moft  valuable  of 
which  is  the  Maftich  Manna  from  the  Le- 
vant^  or  that  of  Syria  :  This  is  a  Manna^ 
which  in  Colour  comes  near  that  of  Calabria^ 
and  is  in  Grains  like  Maftich,  whence  it  was 
fo  call’d  ;  this  flows  from  the  Cedars  of  i.e- 
banon,  as  hath  been  obferv’d  before. 

This  Manna  is  very  fcarce  in  France  ; 
iho’  I  have  feen  about  three  Ounces,  which 
was  affirm’d  to  me  to  be  true  ,  which  was 
of  the  Colour  and  Figure  already  deferib’d, 
of  the  Tafte  of  a  Raifin,' bitter  and  unplea- 
fant  :  As  Fuchfus  fays  the  Pcafants  of  Mount 
Lebanon  eat  it  ;  this  Variety  of  Taftes  pro¬ 
bably  proceeds  from  its  Age,  or  the  Change 
of  the  Climate  :  The  People  of  Mexico  eat  k 
as  we  do  Bread, 

4.  Of  Liquid  Mama, 

^  P  H  E  Liquid  Manna ,  is  a  white  Manna 
that  is  glewy  like  white  Honey  ;  it  is 
to  be  met  with  upon  certain  Plants  garnilh’d 
with  Leaves  of  a  whitifh  Green,  of  the  Size 
of  that  Weed  that  grows  plentifully  among 
their  Vines  in  Ferfia,  and  about  Aleppo  and 
Grand  Cairo,  whither  it  is  brought  in  Pots, 
and  fold  to  the  Inhabitants  ;  who  ufe  it,  as 
we  do  Calabrian  Manna, 

This  Liquor  is  very  rare  in  France,  In  the 
Year  1683,  a  Friend  of  mine  who  had  been 
in  Turkey,  made  me  a  Prefenc  of  about  four 
Ounces ,  which  I  keep  to  this  Day  ,  and 
which  was  when  given  me,  according  to  the 
Defeription  I  have  made  of  it;  but  as  Time 
deftroys  all  Things,  the  Colour  is  chang’d 
to  a  Grey,  and  it  is  become  a  Syrup  of  a 
good  Confiftence,  and  of  a  reddiih  Brown, 
and  that  which  is  moft  remarkable,  is,  that 
the  Tafte  is  Sweet,  Sugar-like  and  Pleafanr, 
and  that  it  is  not  turn’d  Sharp. 

There  is  to  be  met  with,  befides,  in  the 
Afia  major  ,  upon  feveral  Trees  like  the 
Oak,  a  Liquid  Manna ,  efpecially  near  Or- 
mus ,  whence  it  is  brought  into  the  Towns 
in  Goats  Skins,  where  they  make  fo  confi- 
derabie  a  Trade  of  it  as  to  tranfporc  it  to 
Goa  :  This  Manna  is  of  the  fame  Figure  and 
Colour  with  the  former,  only  that  it  will 
not  keep  fo  long. 

A  a 


L  emery. 
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Marna  îs  a  white  or  yellowilh 
Lemery,  concrete  Juice,  which  inclines  much 
to  the  Nature"  of  Sugar  or  Honey, 
melting  or  diiTolving  eafily  in  Water,  of  a 
fweec  honey  Tafte,  and  a  faint  weak  Smell; 
it  flows  either  with  Incifion,  or  without,  in 
the  Nature  of  a  Gum,  from  the  Trunk  and 
large  Branches  and  Leaves  of  the  Aih-Tree, 
both  wild  and  cultivated. 

The  fineft  and  moft  pure  Manna  flows 
without  Incifion  in  June  and  Juiy^  when  the 
Sun  is  the  hotteft  ;  it  drops  in  cryftalline  or 
fine  tranfparent  Tears ,  almoft  like  Gum 
Maftich,  foine  larger  and  fome  lefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  and  the  Trees 
that  it  grows  upon.  In  a  Days  time  it  har¬ 
dens  by  the  Heat  and  grows  white,  unlefs  it 
happens  to  rain  that  Day,  for  then  it  is  all 
fpoii’d.  They  take  it  from  the  Place  when  it 
is  condens’d,  and  dry  it  in  the  Sun  again,  to 
render  it  whiter  and  fitter  for  Carriage. 

The  fécond  Sort  of  Manna  is  taken  from 
the  fame  Trees  in  Atiguft  and  September^ 
when  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  begins  to  decreafe, 
then  they  make  Incifions  into  the  Bark  of 
;he  Alh-Trees,  and  there  flows  a  Juice  which 
condenfes  into  Manna^  as  the  firft  Sort  ;  there 
rims  a  greater  Quantity  than  the  firft,  but  it 
is  yellower  and  lefs  pure  ;  they  remove  it 
from  the  Tree  and  dry  it  in  the  Sun.  In 
rainy  or  dripping  Years,  they  make  very 
little  Manna  from  the  Trees  ;  becaufe  it  li¬ 
quefies  and  fpoils  by  the  Wet,  which  is  the 
Reafon  that  fome  Years  the  Manna  is  dearer 
than  others.  Pomet  diftinguiihes  the  Manna 
into  three  Sorts,  which  have  been  deferib’d 
in  their  proper  Places. 

When  Manna  is  kept  it  lofes  much  of  its 
Beauty,  but  does  not  lofe  a  little  of  its  Vir¬ 
tue  ;  feveral  People  believe  that  the  older 
it  is  the  more  purgative  it  grows,  which  I 
cannot  at  ail  underftand,  and  therefore  ad- 
,  vife  you  not  to  ufe  the  red  or  brown  de¬ 
cay’d  and  loft  Manna^  which  fometimes  you 
meet  with  at  the  Druggifts,  but  take  the 
pureft  you  can  meet  with  :  it  is  a  gentle 
Purger  and  proper  for  the  Head,  from  an 
Ounce  to  two  Ounces.  The  word  Manna 
comes  from  the  Hehrevç  w'ord  Man^  which 
fignifies  a  Kind  of  Bread,  or  fomeching  to 
eat  ;  for  it  has  been  received  among  the  An¬ 
cients,  that  the  Manna  was  a  Dew  of  the  Air 
condens’d  upon  certain  Calabrian  Plants,  re- 


fembling  that  which  God  rained  down  upon 
t  he  Jfraelites  in’ the  Defarefor  Food. 

f.  of  Gamboge,  or  Gum  Gutta. 

^Vm  Gutta  ^  or  Gutta  Gamha ,  Pomet. 
^  Gamboge  ,  Gamandra  or  Peru-- 
vian  Gum,  is  a  Gum  that  flows  from  the 
Trunk  of  a  creeping  Plant,  that  is  of  fuch 
a  particular  Nature,  that  it  has  neither 
Leaves,  nor  Flower,  nor  Fruit  :  And  pro¬ 
duces  nothing  but  a  Quantity  of  prickly  or 
thorny  Branches,  which  arife  one  among 
another,  according  to  the  Figure  reprefented 
in  the  Plate. 

The  People  of  Siam ,  and  the  adjacent 
Countries,  cut  the  thick  Trunk  of  the  Plant  ; 
from  whence  proceeds  an  infpilfate  milky 
Juice  of  a  moderate  Confiftence,  which  af¬ 
ter  its  being  left  fome  Time  in  the  Air,  thick¬ 
ens  and  grows  yellow,  and  then  the  People 
roll  it  up  like  Pafte,  and  afterwards  make  it 
in  Cakes  as  we  have  it  brought  to  us.  The 
Peafants  about  Odia  or  India  the  Capital  of 
Siam,  bring  it  to  Market  to  Sell,  as  our  Coun¬ 
try  People  bring  Butter. 

It  is  moft  commonly  brought  into  Europe 
from  P^mand  China,  and  other  Places  of  the 
Eafl,  being  of  a  pure  fine  Body  like  Aloes, 
but  of  the  Colour  of  the  fineft  Turmerick, 
being  a  good  Yellow,  inclining  to  an  Orange 
Colour,  without  Rubbifh  or  Filch  in  it,  fine 
and  clean  in  round  Rolls  or  Cakes ,  and 
eafily  dilTolving  in  Water ,  being  almoft  all 
of  it  Tindlure,  That  it  abounds  with  Sul- 
phur  plainly  appears,  not  only  by  the  chy- 
mical  Refolution  of  it,  whereby  a  large 
Quantity  of  Oil  is  extracted  from  it  ;  but 
alfo  from  that  bloody  Colour,  which  the 
Solution  acquires, when  Lime-Water  is  pour’d 
upon  it  ;  feeing  the  very  fame  Colour  will 
be  produc’d  in  Lime-Water,  if  you  boil 
common  Sulphur  or  Brimftone  along  with 
it  ;  and  that  Gum  Gutta  is  not  altogether 
defticuce  of  a  pungent  or  fharp  Salt,  mani- 
feftly  appears  by  its  producing  a  grcenifii 
Colour,  quite  diflerenc  from  that  of  a  Red 
upon  the  blue  Paper. 

Gamboge  ought  to  be  chofen  of  a  bright 
yellow  Colour  a  little  inclining  to  Red,  clean 
and  free  from  Sand,  and  which  being  chew’d 
dyes  the  Spittle  of  a  yellow  Colour,  and 

being 
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being  held  to  the  Flame  of  a  Candle,  i$  apt 
to  take  Fire.  It  is  prefcrib’d  crude  or  un¬ 
prepared,  from  three  Grains  to  fix  or  ten  ; 
but  it  will  do  bener  in  a  M<igiftery  as  follows, 
Take  what  Quantity  you  pieafe  of  Gam¬ 
boge,  diflolve  it  in  Spirit  of  Wine  tartariz’d, 
then  pouring  Water  upon  it,  a  Powder  cf  a 
noble  yellow  Colour  will  precipitate  or  fall 
to  the  Bottom  :  This  is  given  from  fix  to 
ten  Grains  by  it  felf,  or  in  an  Ounce  of  Pulp 
of  CaJJia  for  a  Bolus.  Others  diffolve  it  in 
Vinegar  or  Spirit  of  Sulphur  or  Vitriol,  and 
fo  make  an  Extratfl.  Gum  Gut  ta  is  ns’d  in  the 
Catholick  Extradt  of  Sennsrtus^  in  the  chola- 
gog  Extradl  of  B^lfinchius,  in  the  hydropick 
Pills  of  Bontius,  in  the  hydragogick  Eledtuary 
of  Mr.  Charas,  Laftly,  the  Pills  of  Gutta 
Gamandra  of  the  London  Difpenfatory  bor¬ 
row  their  Names  from  it. 

This  was  doubtlefs  the  Gum  Moriardm 
us’d  againft  the  Gout  :  it  both  vomits  and 
purges  admirably ,  carries  off  watery  Hu¬ 
mours,  and  is  chiefly  us’d  againft  Dropfies, 
Cachexia’s,  Gouts,  Scabs  and  Itch.  B^olfin- 
chius  fays,  itfufficcs  to  give  this  Gum  crude, 
being  finely  pov^^der’d  and  fprinkled  with 
Spirit  or  Oil  of  Annifeed  ,  and  fo  dry’d 
again,  ’Tis  an  incomparable  and  beneficial 
Cathartick  for  Purging  ferous  and  watery 
Humours,  ^and  may  be  given  to  a  Scruple  in 
Subftance  in  ftrong  Conftitutions. 

There  is  a  yellow  ftaining  Colour  to  wafh 
Maps  and  Pidlures  with,  made  of  this  Gam^ 
loge.  Take  an  Ounce  thereof  and  put  it  in 
Water  enough  to  diffolve  it,  and  it  makes  a 
good  Colour  for  Pen  or  Pencil  ;  if  you  add 
a  little  Gum-Arabick,  it  will  be  fo  much 
the  better  ;  being  diffolved  likewife  in  clear 
Spring  Water,  it  yields  a  very  beautiful  and 
tranfparent  Yellow  by  the  Addition  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  Allum  to  it,  which  will  both  brighten  and 
ftrengchen  the  Colour,  ^ 

Gtimmi  Gutta  ,  Gutta  Gamba  , 
Lemery»  Gutta  Gamandra,  &c.  or  Gamboge, 
is  a  Refinous  Gum  brought  us 
from  India  in  large  Rolls  or  Cakes  that  are 
hard,  but  brittle  and  extreamly  yellow:  The 
Gum  flows  by  Incifion  from  a  Sort  of  thorny 
creeping  Shrub,  that  runs  up  a  Height,  and 
winds  it  felf  about  any  neighbouring  Trees  : 
The  Trunk  of  it  is  thicker  than  a  Man’s 
Arm  ;  and  the  Indians  by  cutting  of  it,  gain 
a  concreted  Juice,  which  being  of  the  Con- 
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fiftence  of  a  Pafte,  they  mould  into  what 
Form  they  pieafe.  Some  Authors  hold  îhat 
the  Plant  which  produces  this  Gum,  is  a 
Kind  of  Lathyris,  and  that  the  Leaves  are  as 
thick  as  thofe  of  the  Barba  Jovis  ,  or  the 
greater  Houfeleek.  It  ought  to  be  chofe 
dry,  hard,  brittle,  clean  and  of  a  deep  Co¬ 
lour  :  It  Purges  ftrongly  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards,  and  ignorant  People  fliou’d  not  be  too 
bufie  with  it. 

6.  Of  Gum-Arabick. 

np  H  E  Gum*Arabick,  Theban,  Ba-  Pomet, 
bylonifh,  or  the  Egyptian  Thorn, 
call’d  Acacia ,  which  is  the  Name  of  the 
Trees  which  produce  it,  is  a  whitilh,  tranfpa- 
rent  Gum,  which  flows  from  feveral  little 
Trees  that  are  very  prickly,  whofe  Leaves 
are  fo  fmall,  ’twou’d  be  diflScuk  to  count 
them,  and  that  grow  in  the  Happy  Arabia^ 
from  whence  it  is  call’d  the  Arabian  Gum,  This 
is  brought  to  France  by  the  Way  of  lAar- 
feilies  ;  But  fince  the  Gum  Senega  has  been 
brought  us,  the  true  Gum-Arabick,  is  become 
fo  fcarce  at  Paris^  that  you  can  hardly  meet 
with  any. 

Chufe  fuch  as  is  white,  clear,  tranfparent,^ 
and  the  dryeft  and  largeft  Drops  that  can  be 
got,  efpecially  for  Treacle,  which  is  the 
chief  Ufe  of  it.  This  Gum  is  us’d  with  good 
Succefs  for  feveral  Infirmities  of  the  Lungs, 
and  to  foften  the  Sharpnefs  of  Coughs  ;  for 
which  Reafon,  feveral  People  make  it  the 
Bafis  of  the  Liquorice  Juice,  efpecially  at 
Blois,  tho’  very  improperly  ;  not  only  becaufe 
it  will  not  anfwer ,  but  becaufe  they  pay 
dearer  for  that  which  is  worth  nothing,  and 
where  they  ufe  Gum^Arabick^,ùiQïQ  they  like- 
wife  ufe  Senega  Gum, 

Gummi  Arabicum  ,  Thehaicum , 
Babylonicum,  Achantinum,  Sarace-  Lemery, 
nicum,  is  a  Gum  that  is  brought 
to  us  in  large  Tears  cr  white  Pieces,  in¬ 
clining  fometimes  towards  a  Yellow,  clear 
tranfparent,  and  glewy  in  the  Mouth,  with¬ 
out  manifeft  Tafte  ;  It  flows  by  Incifion 
from  a  little  thorny  Tree ,  call’d  Acacia, 
This  is  a  noble  Tree  growing  in  Egypt,  and 
cultivated  in  feveral  Gardens  of  Europe,  ha¬ 
ving  Sprigs  and  fpreading  Roots, and  a  Trunk 
rifing  fix  Fathom  height,  fo  lid,  full  of  Bran- 
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ches  and  Boughs^  arm’d  with  ftrong  and 
ftiff  Thorns  or  Prickles  ;  the  Leaves  are 
fmal  and  fine,  growing  by  Couples  on  each 
Side  of  a  Nerve  or  Rib,  that  is  two  Inches 
long  :  The  Thorns  or  Prickles  are  of  a 
bright  green  Colour,  a  quarter  of  an  Inch 
Jong,  and  the  twelfth  Part  of  an  Inch  broad  ; 
out  of  whofe  Wings  the  Flowers  come  forth 
in  round  Heads,  refting  upon  a  Foot-ftalk 
an  Inch  long  ;  they  are  of  a  golden  Colour, 
fingle  leav’d,  of  a  fragrant  Smell  ;  and  from 
a  fmall  narrow  Pipe,  enlarging  themfelves 
to  a  wide -mouth'd  Cup  with  five  Notches, 
adorn’d  in  the  Middle  with  a  numerous 
Train  of  Threads,  or  fmall  Chives,  and 
a  Colour  inclining  to  a  reddilh,  two  Inches 
long,  and  bending  or  crooking,  after  the 
Manner  of  a  Bow,  in  whofe  Cavity  are  fe- 
veral  Partitions,  diftinguilh’d  with  fungous 
or  fpongy  Membranes,  of  a  whitifli  Colour, 
containing  Seeds  that  are  of  an  oval  Figure, 
flat  and  hard. 

The  greateft  Part  of  the  Gum  we  call 
rahick,  that  is  in  the  Druggifts  Shops,  comes 
not  from  Arabia,  but  is  only  a  Gum  that 
is  like  it  in  Figure  and  Property,  that  is 
brought  from  Senega,  or  rather  a  Colledfion 
of  feveral  aqueous  Gums,  found  upon  feve- 
ral  Sorts  of  Trees,  as  Plums,  Cherries, 
all  which  are  in  fome  Meafure,  pecàoral; 
moiftening,  cooling,  agglutinating  and 
fweetening  ;  proper  for  Rheums,  Inflamma¬ 
tions  of  the  Eyes,  Loofenefs,  The  true 
Gum-Arabick.  falls  by  little  and  little,  from 
the  Trees,  efpecially  in  Time  of  Rain  ;  and 
agglutinates  or  fticks  together  in  large  Pieces, 
that  are  fine,  clear,  white  and  tranfparent  ; 
and  this  is  call’d  Gum  that  is  us’d  by^ 

the  Silk  Dyers. 

7.  Of  Turick  Gunic 

^T^HE  TuricJi  Gum,  or  that  of  Tttm,  is 
no  other  than  the  true  Gum.Arabick.^ 
fallen  from  the  Trees  in  a  rainy  Seafon,  and 
mafs’d  togeiher  •  which  is  brought  from 
Mnrfeilles,  where  it  is  freed  from  the  great* 
Lumps,  that  weigh  fomerimes  more  than 
five  hundred  Weight,  which  happens  from 
their  clofe  Stowage  in  the  Ships  that  bring» 
'em  over*  Chufe  the  dry,  clean,  bright  and^ 
traorparent.  Qum^  and  the  whiieft  }  ou  cam 


get  :  This  Gum  is  much  us’d  by  the  Silk 
Dyers. 

8.  Of  the  Vermicular  Gum. 

E  Vermicular,  or  Worm-like  Gum,  is- 
one  of  the  Arabian  or  Senega  which 

falls  from  the  Trees  twifted,  and  remains 
in  the  Figure  or  Shape  of  a  Worm,  from 
whence  it  takes  its  Name.  Chufe  the  white, 
clear,  and  tranfparent,  in  little  Windings, . 
the  dry  and  ixmq  Arabick^,  efpecially  for  the 
Treacle,  which  is  the  principal  Intention  of  it. 

9.  Of  Englifh  Gum. 

'^HE  Bnglifh  Gum  is  a  white  Arahick^l 
or  Senega,  diflblved  in  a  little  Water, 
and  reduced  into  the  Nature  of  Pafte,  after 
having  fpread  it  upon  a  Stone  Oil’d,  of 
what  Thicknefs  you  pleaie,  and  then  leaving 
it  to  dry  a  little  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  Con- 
fiftence  of  Flanders  Glue  ;  after  that  you  may 
cut  it  as  you  pleafe,  and  dry  it.  This  Gum 
is  made  to  curl  Hair,  and  upon  that  Account 
is  call’d  the  Curling  and  Englifo  Gum,  be- 
caufe  the  Engli/h  firft  made  it. 

10.  Of  Gum-Senega; 

'THE  Senega  Gum,  which  we  commonly 
c^W  Gum- Arabick  y  and  which  is  fold  at 
this  Time  in  our  Shops,  is  a  Gww  which 
flows  from  the  Trunk  and  large  Branches  of 
feveral  Trees,  furnifli’d  with  Thorns  and 
very  fmall  green  Leaves,  and  white  Flowers, 
Irom  whence  arife  round  and  yellow  Fruit 
refembling  Figs;  thefe  Trees  grow  plenti¬ 
fully  in  feveral  Parts  of  Africa,  in  Guinea, 
&c.  from  whence  this  Gum  is  brought  from 
Senega  by  the  Blacks,  or  the  white  Men,* 
that  come  from  the  Mountains^  and  who  car¬ 
ry  them  on  rheir  Back,  or  on  Camels,  in* 
Panniers  made  of  Palm- Leaves;  from 
whence  they  are  fent  by  the  Merchants  to 
feveral  Ports  of  France^ 

1 

ri.  Of  the  Country  Gum. 

'THis  is  fuch  as  the  Peafants  bring  to  Parish 
which  they  gather  from  their  Fruit- 
Trees,  as  Plums  and  Cherries,  that  come 

forth 
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forth  from  the  Xrees  in  the  fame  ZVlanner  'TTagacanthuntj  or  DyagacanthuvHf 

with  the  former,  and  are  fo  much  like  fome  Gum-Tr^^^wr/^,  is  a  white,  Ihining,  Lcmery, 

of  them  in  Colour,  Form,  Subftance  and  light  Gum,  in  little  long  Pieces, 

Nature,  or  Oifpofition,  that  they  are  not  to  (lender  and  curled,  or  winding,  in  the  Na- 
be  known  afunderj  fo  that  many  People  be-  cure  of  Worms  :  They  cut  by  Incifion  the 
lieve  that  they  are  all  but  one  and  the  fame  Root  and  Trunk  of  a  little  Shrub,  call’d  by^ 
thing  ;  however  they  have  all  one  and  the  the  fame  Name  Tragacantha,  or  Spina,  Hirci^ 
fame  Quality  and  Operation,  and  are  us’d  Goat' s^Thorn  •  It  bears  feveral  hard  Branches, 
to  cure  Coughs,  Colds,  Catarrhs^  Hoarfe-  cover’d  with  Wool,  and  furnilh’d  with  white 
nefs,  Shorcnefs  of  Breath,  Thorns,  and  very  fmall  thin  Leaves,  rang’d 

in  Pairs,  and  ending  in  a  whitilh  Thorn  ;  the 
12.  Of  Gum-Traganth.  Flowers  grow  on  the  Tops  of  the  Branches, 

joyn’d  feveral  together,  that  are  leguminous, 
I  'His  Gum,  which  we  ufually  call  and  like  thofe  of  the  little  Broom,  but  white. 
Pomet,  Traganth,  or  Tragacanth,  is  a  After  they  are  gone  fucceed  Pods,  divided 

white  curl’d  Gum  made  like  little  each  into  two  Partitions,  full  of  Seeds,  the 
Worms.  The  Shrub  which  belongs  to  it.  Size  of  that  of  Muftard,  and  the  Shape  of 
is  fmall  and  prickly,  fupply’d  with  very  little  a  little  Kidney:  'The  Root  is  long,  and^ 
Leaves  of  a  whitilh  Green,  which  the  Peo-  ftretches  wide;  it  is  as  thick  as  one’s  Fin»* 
pie  of  Marfeilles  call  Fox-Beard,  or  Goat's»  ger,  white  and  woody. 

Thorn.  This  Gum  flows  by  the  Cutting  of 

the  Trunk,  and  the  thick  Roots  of  thefe  lit-  _  . 

tie  Shrubs  that  grow  numerous  in  Sjria,  eTpe*  ^ 5*  W  Cattlphire; 

cially  zhovit  Alej)po, 

This  Shrub  has  Roots,  according  to  f^Amphire  is  a  relinous  and  very 
Bauhinus,  that  dive  deeply  into  the  Ground,  combuftible  Gum,  and  of  a  pe-  Pomctl, 
fpriggy,  and  of  a  brown  Colour,  fending  netrating  Smell,  eafie  to  diflipate 
forth  lèverai  Twigs,  running  and  fpreading  into  the  Air,  becaufe  of  the  Sulphur  and  vo- 
along  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  in  a  round  latile  Salt,  of  which  it  is  compos’d,  which 
Figure  or  Circle,  with  coupled  Leaves  grow-  flows  from  the  Trunk  and  large  Branches  of 
ing  upon  a  Rib,  ending  in  a  lharp  Thorn  or  feveral  great  Trees,  that  have  Leaves  like 
Prickle;  they  are  of  a  roundilh  Shape,  of  thofe  reprefented  in  the  Figure  hereof,  whole 
a  whitilh  Colour  and  foft.  The  Flowers  Original  is  in  my  Hands,  which  was  given  to 
are  papilionaceous,  of  a  whitifh  Colour,  in-  me  by  Mr.  Tcurnefort  :  Thefe  Trees  grow  plen- 
clining  to  a  Blue,  and  running  together  in  tifuliy  in  the  Ifle  of  Borneo,  and  other  Parts - 
round  Heads  ;  unto  which  fucceed  Cods,  of  Afia,  and  in  China. 
that  are  cover’d  with  white  Hairs,  and  di-  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Places  where  thefe 
ftinguilh’d  into  two  Apartments,  in  which  Trees  grow,  cut  the  Trunk,  from  whence 
are  contained  Seeds  of  the  Shape  of  a  Kid-  flows  a  white  Gum,  which  is  found  at  the 
ney.  There  is  nothing  that  grows  more  fre-  Foot  of  the  Tree  in  little  Cakes,  and  which 
t]uently  upon  the  Sea  Coaft,  about  Mar-  is  brought  into  Holland  to  be  refin’d.  This 
Jellies,  and  upon  Harpers  Point  or  Cape,  Gum,  as  it  comes  from  the  Tree,  and  as  ic 
nigh  Toulon,  than  this  Thorn.  This  Gum  comes  out  of  the  Country,  is  call’d  Bpttgh 
ilTues  out  of  the  wounded  Roots  of  this  Camphire  ;  which,  to  have  its  requilite  Qita- 
Thorn,  running  together  in  Lumps  of  dif-  lity,  ought  to  be  in  brittle  Pieces  ;  and  being  ’ 
ferent  Sizes;  Some  bigger  and  lome  lefs  ;  clean’d  Ihou’d  be  like  white  Salt  of  the  Smell 
fome  very  clean  and  clear  like  Iling-GIafs;  mention’d  before,  the  dryeft  and  lealt  im- 
others  again  looking  more  blackifh  and  foul  :  pure  that  may  be. 

Bo^h  this  and  Gum-Arabick  thicken  the  Hur  This  rough  or  unrefined  Camphire  is  fome- 
mours,  and  moiften  ;  but  they  are  chiefly  times  to  be  met  with  at  Rpuen  and  Paris, 
us’d  for  the  Incorporation  of  Powders,  and  from  whence  it  is  fent  to  Holland  lO'  be  re- 
are  diflblv’d  in  Rofe-Water,  and  the  like,  fined,  becaufe  no  Body  elfe  will  take  the 
and  a  Mucilage  extra^^ed  thence.  Pains  or  Trouble  to  do  it  but  the  Hollanders, 

"  "  '  Î  won- 
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I  wonder  what  all  our  Chymifts  have  thought 
on,  that  they  never  yet  have  inferred  into 
their  Books  the  Manner  and  Way  of  Refin¬ 
ing  Campbire  :  Yet  neverchelefs  fome  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Camphire  we  fell  is  juft  the 
fame  as  it  drop’d  from  the  Tree»  which  is 
wide  of  the  Truth,  fince  the  rough  Cam- 
pbire,  as  it  comes  from  the  Tree,  is  in  Pieces 
of  different  Sizes  ;  and  more  like  white  Salt 
that  is  very  dirty,  and  that  we  fell  is  in 
Cakes  made  in  cover’d  Pots,  that  is  white, 
clear,  and  tranfparent  ;  which  lets  us  under- 
ftand  it  has  been  work’d,  and  cou’d  not 
come  fo  from  the  Tree  :  And  for  the  Satis- 
fa<ition  of  the  Publick,  I  will  lay  down  the 
Manner  of  Refining  it,  which  was  never 
told  me  by  any  Perfon,  but  as  I  difeover’d  it 
by  Experience. 

They  refine  or  purifie  rough  Camphire  by 
putting  it  in  a  Macrafs,  or  other  fubliming 
VefieJ,  after  it  is  pounded,  and  after  half 
the  VefTel  is  fill’d  with  the  Powder  they 
flop  it  lightly;  then  they  place  it  upon  a 
gentle  Fire,  and  prefently  the  more  fubtil 
Parcs  of  the  Camphire  rife  and  cling  to  the 
Top  of  the  VefTel  ;  and  when  all  is  fublim- 
ed,  they  find  it  fine,  white,  tranfparent  and 
thick,  according  to  the  Quality  of  the  un¬ 
refined  Camphire  that  was  imploy’d.  After 
Sublimation  they  meet  with  a  Caput  Mortuum 
at  the  Bottom  of  theVeffel  that  is  of  no  Value. 
There  adheres  to  the  refin’d  Camphire  a  Cam- 
phire  that  is  extreamly  white,  and  all  in  lit¬ 
tle  Grains,  which  is  likely  what  wou’d  not  in¬ 
corporate  as  the  other.  Likewife,  as  the  rough 
Camphire  is  common  enough  among  us,  I  know 
no  Neceffity  we  lye  under,  to  let  it  all  pafs 
thro’  the  Hands  of  the  Dutch,  to  make  it  either 
iifeful  for  Medicine,  or  other  Purpofes;  as 
Fire-works,  or  the  like.  As  to  its  Vermes, 
Mr.  Lemery  fays,  the  Oil  is  very  valuable  for 
the  Cure  of  Fevers,  being  hung  about  the 
Keck  in  which  fcarlet  Cloth  has  been  dip’d  : 
This  Oil  is  made  by  the  AfTiftance  of  Spirit 
of  Nitre,  that  makes  it  of  an  Amber  Co¬ 
lour;  and  this  is  wonderfully  recommended 
in  Pains,  and  where  the  Bones  are  carious. 

Others  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Camphire 
of  ihe  Shop  is  obtain’d  from  a  Tree  that 
rifes  the  Height  of  a  Man,  being  furnifh’d 
with'^a  Number  of  Branches  and  Boughs, 
fp'reading  far  abroad,  and  bearing  Leaves 
that  grow  very  thick,  and  clofe  by  one  ano¬ 


ther,  not  much  unlike  the  Leaves  of  the 
common  Bay-Tree,  being  bright,  fmootb, 
and  fomewhat  curl’d  and  wav’d  about  the 
Edges  ;  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  a  (harp  aro- 
matick  Tafte,  and  of  a  ftrong  vehement 
Smell  :  But  none  as  yet  has  given  a  perfetft 
or  accurate  Defeription  of  the  Flowers  of 
this  Tree  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  a  Fruit  fuc- 
ceeds  to  the  Flowers  coming  out  of  a  longilh 
Cup  :  Within  this  Fruit  there  is  enclos’d  a 
round  Shell  of  a  blackifli  Colour,  inclining 
to  a  Brown,  but  not  very  hard  ;  containing 
a  fourifli  Kernel,  cloven  in  two,  being  far, 
of  a  biting  aromatick  Tafte,  but  not  unpa¬ 
latable.  This  Tree  grows  plentifully  in  the 
Country  of  Japan,  Camphire  is  extraéled 
from  the  Roots  of  this  Tree  ;  they  cut 
the  Roots  into  fmall  Pieces,  and  throwing 
them  into  a  Brafs  Kettle,  they  cover  it  with 
a  Lid  that  is  broad  at  the  Bottom,  and  taper¬ 
ing  ,  (harp  or  narrow  at  the  Top,  like  the 
Head  of  a  Limbeck,,  and  putting  the  Kettle 
ever  the  Fire  that  volatile  Salt,  vht  Camphire, 
afeends  and  cleaves  to  the  Cover  or  Lid. 
This  Camphire,  at  firft,  is  of  a  fordid  whit- 
i(h  Colour  and  very  foul  ;  but  after  the  Hol¬ 
landers  have  refin’d  it  by  the  Help  of  Fire  and 
Glafs  Veffels,  it  is  fo  order’d  and  elaborated, 
that  it  becomes  tranfparent. 

Some  fay  that  Camphire  fometimes  flows 
naturally  or  fpontaneoufly  from  the  Trees, 
or  elfe  by  making  deep  Incifions  into  them  ; 
but  the  beft  Camphire  is  drawn  from  the 
Roots  of  the  Cinamon-nUree  as  others  aver  : 
Chufe  fuch  as  is  white,  tranfparent,  brittle, 
dry,  of  a  biting  pungent  Tafte,  and  that 
fmells  like  Rofemary,  but  much  ftronger:  It 
is  a  true  oleaginous  volatile  Salt,  abounding 
with  Sulphur,  whence  it  eafily  dilTolves  in 
Water  and  Spirit  of  Wine.  This  Medicine 
provokes  the  Courfes,  and  aflifts  wonderful¬ 
ly  in  Suflbeations  of  the  Womb  :  Befides  its 
Faculty  of  fubduing  Hyfterick  Diftempers, 
it  is  alfo  anodine,  procures  Sleep,  and  refifts 
Putrefaction  ;  upon  which  Account  it  is  of¬ 
ten  preferib’d  in  malignant  Fevers,  and  after 
the  Ufe  of  Emeticks,  to  refrelh  and  reftore 
the  fainting  and  drooping  Spirits.  Spirit  of 
Wine  camphorated,  may  be  taken  inwardly 
to  a  Spoonful,  and  outwardly  it  powerfully 
refolves,  difeufles,  and  not  only  prevents, 
but  alfo  cures  a  Gangrene.  An  Oil  is  pre¬ 
par’d  from  it,  befides  that  mention’d  by  dif- 

folving 
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folving  ic  in  the  highly  redlify’d  Spirit  of  phire,  but  not  one  of  em  exceed  the  pure 
Turpentine,  which  is  an  efficacious  Medi-  Subftance  itfelf,  or  a  bare  Diflblurion  of  it. 
cine  againft  Rheumatifm,  Sciatica,  or  Hip-  becaufe  of  the  Purity  and  Finenefs  of  its 
Gout  :  Ic  is  us’d  in  the  white  Troches  of  own  Body  :  As  the  Oil,  Simple  and  Com- 
^hafes^  the  Ointment  of  Cerufle,  in  the  red  pound,  the  Effentiat  Spirit,  the  Camphire 
deficcative  Ointment,  in  the  Cerate  of  San-  terebimhinated ,  Troches,  and  the  like, 
ders  ,  the  Styptick  Piailler  of  Paracelfus^  which  rather  debafe  than  exalt  this  noble 


See. 

Camphora  feu  Caphura,  or  Cam- 
Lemery.  phire^  is  a  Kind  of  white  light 
Rofin,  that  is  very  volatile,  com- 
buftible,  of  a  ftrong  penetrating  Smell,  that 
flows  from  the  Trunk  and  large  Branches  of 
a  Tree  refembling  the  Cherry-Tree,  that 
grows  in  the  Ifle  of  Borneo^  and  in  China  : 
This  Camphire  is  found  at  the  Root  of  the 
Tree,  where  ic  is  form’d  into  Pieces  or 
Lumps  of  different  Sizes,  which  is  call’d 
rough  or  unpoliih’d  Camphire  ;  this  is  refin’d 
by  fubliming  ic  over  a  gentle  Fire,  as  hath 
been  already  hinted. 

There  are  fome  who  affirm  the  Camphire 
to  be  a  Gum  that  diftills  Drop  by  Drop, 
from  a  great  Tree  much  like  a  Walnut-Tree 
in  China,  and  in  the  Iflands  of  Japan,  Java, 
Borneo-^  from  which  laft  Place,  the  Bell  is 
faid  to  come,  and  other  Parcs  of  the  Baft-In- 
Ses,  from  whence  ic  is  brought  to  us  in  Dap¬ 
pers,  and  Cakes  unrefined  ;  which  when 
purified,  is  of  a  white  Chriftalline  Colour, 
and  a  ftrong  odoriferous  Smell,  volatile  in 
Quality,  and  ready  to  diflblve  in  oily  and 
fpirituous  Bodies  :  Being  fee  on  Fire,  ic  is 
almoft  unextinguilhable,  burning  not  only  in 
the  Air,  but  Water,  and  therefote  is  a  pro¬ 
per  Ingredient  for  all  Sorts  of  Wild-Fire. 

That  which  is  brought  out  of  China  is  in 
little  Cakes,  but  is  not  accounted  fo  good  as 
the  Bornean  ;  ic  is  fo  very  fubtle  and  volatile, 
that  ic  is  difficult  to  keep  ic  from  loffng  itfelf 
even  in  Quantity  and  Subftance,  unlefs  ic 
be  clofe  ftop’d  up  in  Glafs  Bottles  :  This  is 
an  excellent  Remedy  for  Hyfterick  Fits  and 
Vapours,  being  fmeli’d  to,  us’d  Clyfterwife, 
and  given  inwardly  from  three  Grains  to  fix 
in  any  convenient  Vehicle.  It  is  alfo  good  in 
continual  and  intermitting  Fevers,  whether 
Putrid,  Malign,  or  Peftilential,  being  given 
inwardly,  or  hung  about  the  Neck  ;  be- 
caufe  being  of  fuch  fubcil  Parts,  it  infenfi- 
bly  enters  into  the  Pores,  and  caufes  a  Rare- 
faiftion  and  Perfpiration. 

There  are  feveral  Preparations  of  Cam- 


Medicine  to  a  higher  Pitch  of  Excellency  : 
It  is  certain  this  abates  Luft,  refills  Imflam- 
mations,  and  prevents  Gangrene  ;  the  two 
firft  of  which  are  apparent  from  the  great 
Power  this  has  to  overcome  the  Force  of 
the  Cantharides  inwardly  taken,  and  to  ren¬ 
der  them  fo  far  from  being  dangerous,  that 
they  become  the  moft  efficacious  Remedy  in 
Pradice. 

14.  Of  Benjamin. 

'THis  is  a  Gum  that  flows  from 

the  Trunk  and  large  Branches.  Lemery» 
of  a  great  Tree,  by  the  Incifions 
made  into  them  ;  the  Figure  of  which  is  a- 
greeable  to  that  drawn  of  it  under  this  Head, 
and  which  grows  plentifully  in  Ccchinchina, 
chiefly  in  the  Forefts  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Lao  and  Siam  ;  By  Reafon  the  Attendants  of 
the  Ambafladors  of  Siam,  brought  a  great 
Quantity  to  Paris,  where  ic  was  fold  at  a 
good  Price. 

This  Defeription  of  Benjamin  will  not 
fail  to  furprife  thofe  who  have  never  leen 
Benjamin  as  ic  came  from  the  Tree,  and 
ftuck  to  the  Bark,  having  feen  no  other  at 
Paris,  but  a  Quantity  of  different  Sorts  rff 
Benjamin  ;  the  Firft  of  which  Kind  is  that 
we  call  the  Benjamin  in  the  Tear,  or  grofs 
Mafs,  which  is  ufually  clear  and  tranfparenr, 
of  a  reddifh  Colour  mix’d  with  white  Spots, 
as  Almonds  that  are  beat,  whence  it  is  call’d 
the  Amygdaloides ,  or  Almond  Benjamin  ; 
this  is  the  belt  Sort,  and  is  faid  to  come  from 
Sidon  and  Samaria^,  but  that  which  is  brought 
to  us  comes  from  the  Eaft-lndies,  from  Suma¬ 
tra  and  Siam,  Malabar,  Surat  and  Java. 

The  Second  is  the  grayilh,  call’d  Benjamin 
in  Sorts,  which  if  good,  ought  to  be  clean, 
of  a  good  Smell,  full  of  white  Bits  or  Spots, 
as  refinous  and  little  loaded  v/ith  Filih  as 
may  be  ;  but  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
black,  which  is  Earthy  and  full  of  Drofs  ;  and 
beware  of  the  Artifice  of  having  them  all 

mix’d 
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mix’d  together  that  they  may  fell  the  better. 
This  Gum  was  not  formerly  us’d  inwardly, 
either  by  the  Indians  or  Europeans^  but  fince 
Chymical  Phyfick  has  been  in  Vogue  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Preparations  are  made  from  it,  as  a 
Tindfure,  Magiftery,  Flowers,  Cryftals  and 
Oil.  The  Flowers,  according  to  Lemsry^ 
are  made,  by  putting  the  Benjamin  into  an 
earthen  Pot,  covering  it  with  a  Cone  of 
Paper,  and  tying  it  round  about  under  the 
Border  ;  then  fetting  it  into  hot  Alhes  or  Sand  ; 
and  when  the  Benjamin  is  heated  the  Flowers 
will  afcend;  fhift  the  Cone,  and  fweep 
off  the  Flowers  every  Hour  or  two,  and 
keep  them  in  a  Bottle  clofe  ftop’d.  No/e, 
That  Benjamin  being  very  full  of  volatile 
Particles,  eafily  fublimes  over  the  fmalleft 
Fire,  and  the  Flowers  afcend  in  little  Nee¬ 
dles,  very  white  j  but  if  you  give  never  fo 
little  Fire  more  than  you  fhou’d  do ,  they 
carry  along  with  them  fome  of  the  Oil, 
which  will  make  them  yellow  and  impure  ; 
you  muft  therefore  perform  the  Operation 
gently  to  have  the  Flowers  fair,  which  will 
have  a  very  pleafant  Flavour  and  Acidity. 

Thefe  Flowers  are,  without  doubt,  the 
moft  effential  Part  of  the  Benjamin^  whofe 
principal  Virtues  are  as  well  to  fubtilife  bad 
Humours,  and  expel  them  through  the  Pores 
of  the  Skin,  as  to  loofen  and  expel  the  thick 
and  vifcous  by  the  ordinary  Ways,  chiefly 
thofe  of  the  Breaft  and  Lungs  ;  Dofe  from 
three  Grains  to  ten  in  any  proper  Liquor  : 
They  are  profitable  in  vehement  Catarrhs, 
Coughs,  Colds,  Afthma’s,  and  Obftruélions 
of  the  Lungs,  procure  Sweat  excellently  in 
venereal  Cafes,  given  in  a  Deccdfcion  of 
Guajacum^  and  fortify  a  weak  Stomach. 
From  thefe  Flowers  a  Tindlure  is  likewife 
extradfed  with  Spirit  of  Wine  tartariz’d, 
whofe  fuJphureous  Parts  has  a  good  Agree¬ 
ment  with  the  volatile  Salt  of  the  Benjamin  ; 
fo  that  this  Spirit  not  only  extradis  a  Tin- 
diure  from  the  Flowers,  but  from  the  buttery 
Subftance  of  the  Gum,  much  more  pure  and 
fubtle,  and  which  will  work  in  lefs  Quanti¬ 
ty  than  the  Tinélure  drawn  out  of  the  crude 
or  grofs  Benjamin, 

Ben:{omum  offcinarum^  Ben  Ju* 
Lçmery.  dxum^  or  Afa  dulcis^  the  Benja-- 
min  of  the  Shops,  is  a  refinous  Sub¬ 
ftance,  running  together  into  large  Lumps 
or  Clots,  being  bright,  fliinirg,  of  a  brown 


Colour,  without  Filch  or  Dregs;  brittle, 
and  eafily  crumbling  into  Bits,  adorn’d  with 
feveral  white  Flakes  or  Specks,  like  the  inner 
Subftance  of  Almonds,  inflammable  or  eafily 
taking  Fire,  and  odoriferous,  or  yielding  a 
fragrant  Smell. 

Benjamin  is  moft  efteem’d  of  when  it  is 
very  deaf,  and  almoft  tranfparent,  of  a  light 
brown  Colour ,  inclining  to  Red ,  and 
plentifully  furnilh’d  with  white  Flakes  ;  that 
which  is  black  is  not  fo  much  valued  :  This 
is  brought  from  the  Eaji-Indies,  but  more 
particularly  from  Sumatra  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Siam,  The  Benjamin  Tree  is  large,  ^all 
and  beautiful,  as  Garcius  ah  horto  relates, 
bearing  the  Leaves  of  the  Citron  or  Lemon 
Tree,  but  fmaller,  and  not  fliining  fo  much, 
being  whitiHi  upon  their  under  Side. 

A  Tree,  bearing  the  Leaves  of  the  Citron 
or  Lemon  Tree,  and  droping  Benjamin, 
which  feems  to  anfwer  the  Defcription  of 
Garcius,  was  not  many  Years  ago  fent  out  of 
Virginia,  by  Mr.  Banifter,  to  the  Right  Re¬ 
verend  Henry  Lord  ‘Bilhop  of  London,  which 
grows  now  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris, 
being  the  Gift  of  the  aforefaid  Bifliop  ;  it 
flouriflies  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Spring,  but 
has  not  produc’d  any  Fruit  as  yet.  Benjamin 
promotes  Expedtoration,  and  is  of  great  Force 
and  Prevalency  in  the  Afthma,  or  Stoppage 
of  the  Lungs,  and  a  lingring  phthifical  Cough; 
but  chiefly  the  Flowers  of  it,  which  being 
frefli  and  new  made,  may  be  given  from  fix 
Grains  to  twelve  :  They  are  likewife  endued 
with  a  Virtue  to  provoke  Urine  and  Perfpi- 
ration,  and  the  following  is  proficuous  in  a 
Pleurify’.  Take  Carduus,  and  red  Poppy 
Water,  of  each  three  Ounces  ;  Flowers  of 
Benjamin,  ten  Grains  ;  of  the  Oil  of  Cina- 
mon,  two  Drops  ;  Syrup  of  red  Poppies, 
one  Ounce  ;  make  a  Potion  to  be  repeated 
according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Difeafe, 
twice  or  thrice  in  twenty  four  Hours. 

ly.  0/ Red  Storax. 

H  E  Bed  Storax,  or  Frankjncevfe 
of  the  Jews,  which  is  brought  Pomet] 
very  common  among  us,  is  a  Rofin 
ifluing  from  the  Trunk  and  thick  Branches 
of  a  Tree  that  is  of  no  great  Height,  but 
whofe  Leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  Quince 

Tree, 
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Tree,  only  that  they  are  fmaller,  and  the 
Fruit  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Filbert,  in  which 
is  contain’d  a  white  Almond  or  Kernel  that 
is  oily,  and  of  a  Smell  entirely  like  the  Sto- 
rax  ;  and  tho’  this  is  not  to  be  met  with  but  by 
Accident,  it  gives  Occafion  to  feveral  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Storax  comes  from  thefe  Nuts, 

This  Gum  is  brought  us  by  the  Way  of 
MarfcilleSy  from  feveral  Parts  of  Syria  and 
the  Levant,  where  thofe  Trees  grow  plenti¬ 
fully.  Chufe  that  which  is  run  together  in 
Lumps  or  Clots  of  a  red  Colour,  with  fome 
fmall  whicilh  Lumps  interfpers’d,  fweet,  and 
of  a  fragrant  Smell,  but  rejedt  that  which 
is  dry,  black,  branny  or  foul,  and  without 
Smell,  but  like  the  liquid  Storax  ;  as  aifo  re- 
fufe  the  Storax  in  the  Cake  or  Roul,  which 
is  a  Compofition  of  liquid  Storax,  and  A- 
bundance  of  other  Druggs  of  little  Worth  ; 
as  alfo  that  which  is  in  Duft,  but  nothing 
elfe  but  the  Savp-dufl  of  the  Wood.  C. 
Bauhinus  fays,  it  is  about  the  Bignefs  of 
the  Olive  Tree,  and  grows  in  the  Woods  of 
Provence  in  France,  between  St,  "Magdalen 
and  Foulon  :  In  its  Trunk,  Bark  and  Leaves, 
it  refembles  the  flit ince  Tree,  The  Flowers 
grow  upon  fmall  Twigs  or  Scions  that  laft 
but  one  Year,  being  not  much  unlike  the 
Flowers  of  the  Orange  Tree ,  but  (ingle 
leav’d,  having  their  lower  Part  (iftulous,  and 
their  upper  Part  (tafr’d  wdth  a  hollow  Cup, 
and  Bell-faüiion’d,  containing  a  round  glo- 
bous  Pointai,  that  palTes  away  into  a  Fruit 
of  the  Bignefs  and  Shape  of  a  Filbert  Nut, 
being  thick  and  pulpy  ;  at  Firfl:  of  a 
fweecilh  Tafte,  but  afterwards  turning  bit- 
lerifli,  in  which  is  contain’d  a  Stone  or  two 
that  is  very  bard,  inclining  to  a  white  Kernel. 

16.  0/ Cane  Storax. 

H  E  Cane  Storax ,  or  that  in  Tear  or 
Grains^  which  w-e  have  from  Marfeilles 
or  Holland,  is  a  reddifh  Mafs  full  of  white 
Grains  or  Bits,  and  fometimes  that  are  fepa- 
rate,  that  is  to  fay,  that  is  all  in  white  Tears 
within  and  reddilh  without,  of  an  indiffe¬ 
rent  Confidence,  of  a  fweet  fragrant  Smell, 
almoft  like  Balfam  of  Peru. 

Storax  Calamita  is  of  a  refinous  Subftance, 
fat,  clammy,  fofc  in  handling,  of  a  moft  fra¬ 
grant  Smell,  and  a  reddifh  Colour  ;  The  Belt 


is  that  which  is  in  Grains,  and  with  fome 
white  Fragments  in  ic,oryeIIowifh  with  a  very 
fweet  Scent,  and  that  yields  like  Honey  when 
foftned  ;  that  is  worle  which  is  mix’d  v,  i,h 
Bran,  but  that  which  is  mix’d  with  Saw- 
duft,  or  is--black  or  mouldy,  or  without 
Scent,  is  word  of  all  and  naught.  Matthi- 
oltis  fays,  it  is  a  concreted  Rofin  from  a  Tree 
dry  and  fweet,  and  is  call’d  Storax  Calamita, 
from  the  Calami  or  Canes  brought  from  Pam- 
phylia  with  it. 

Mr.  Charas  fays,  he  believes  that  the  Sto¬ 
rax  which  is  ’brought  to  us,  and  which  they 
pretend  to  bring  out  of  the  Eafl,  is  not  the  true 
Storax  ;  the  high  Price  at  which  it  has  been 
fold  for  thefe  many  Years,  has  encourag’d 
the  Villany  of  thofe  Cheats,  and  theTryals 
which  he  had  made  thereof,  had  convinc’d 
him;  It  cannot ,  fays  he  ,  be  counterfeited 
with  Galbanum  or  Ammoniacum,  becaufe  of 
their  drong  Scent,  whereas  Storax  is  very 
pleafing  and  odoriferous  ;  but  doubtlefs  it 
may  be  adulterated  with  the  w^hite  Tears  of 
Benjamin,  or  fome  refinous  Gum  without 
Scent ,  or  which  may  eafily  be  outfcenced  by 
the  Storax  ;  to  which  purpofe,  continues  he, 
I  have  thought  fit  to  publifii  what  I  have 
experimented  ,  vi:{.  That  having  Storax  in 
Tears  by  me,  whofe  Smell,  Tade,  Colour, 
Form  and  Body  v/ere  fuch  as  are  required 
in  the  true  Storax,  I  undercook  to  fofeen 
one  Tear  in  my  Hand,  intending  to  incor¬ 
porate  it  afterwards  with  other  Druggs  of  a 
refembling  Subdance  :  I  was  adonidi’d  when 
I  found  all  the  good  Scent  of  the  Storax  in 
my  Hand  to  be  lod,  and  the  fame  Tear  not 
fit  to  impart  any  Scent  or  Virtue  to  the  aro- 
matick  Balfam  I  was  making  :  Therefore 
tfuding  neither  to  the  Storax  made  up  like 
Bowls,  which  is  encreas’d  with  liquid  Storax, 
nor  to  the  other  full  of  Saw- duft  which  is 
fold  in  the  Shops’;  I  chofe  a  Storax  o( a  very 
delicious  and  fragrant  Scent  full  of  Grains  or 
little  Tears  and  free  from  Dirt,  out  of  which 
I  exrra(5ted  the  Gum  thus  :  Take  of  this 
eight  Ounces,  put  it  into  a  Pipkin 
with  a  Pint  ot  White- wine ,  place  it  over 
the  Fire  and  dir  the  whole  gently  with  a 
Spatula  liW  iris  fufficiently  didblv’d  ;  put  ic 
out  immediately  hot  into  a  drong  Bag,  tye 
ic  hard  jud  above  the  Gum,  and  prefs  ic 
out  between  two  hot  Plates  ;  fo  will  you 
have  about  two  Ounces  of  pure  Gum,  both 
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fair  and  fragrant,  and  every  way  exceeding 
all  the  Sorts  of  Storax  in  Tears. 

It  is  emollienr,  digeftive,  cephalick,  neu¬ 
rotick  and  petfloral  ;  Cures  Coughs,  Catarrhs, 
Hoarfenefs,  Heavinefs,  Barrennefs  and  Hard- 
nefs  of  the  Womb  :  taken  with  Turpentine 
as  a  Pill,  it  opens  the  Belly,  and  after  an  ex¬ 
cellent  manner  eafes  the  Pains  of  the  Stone, 
and  takes  away  all  Obftrudions  of  Urine 
by  Sand,  Gravel,  ^c.  Outwardly  it  is  vulne¬ 
rary,  difcufles  Tumours,  eafes  all  Sorts  of 
Pains  and  Aches,  and  ftops  Catarrhs,  ufed  as 
a  Fume.  The  Tindfure  of  Storax  has  all 
the  Virtues  of  the  Gum,  ftops  Gonorrheas^ 
and  is  faid  to  be  a  Specifick  againft  Barren- 
nefs  in  Women  :  It  is  a  Cordial  againft 
fainting  Fits ,  and  alfo  good  in  Difeafes  of 
the  Head,  Brain  and  Nerves.  The  Pills 
made  up  with  this  Gum  and  Chio  Turpen¬ 
tine  have  all  the  Virtues  of  the  Gum,  ftop 
Gleetings  in  Men  and  Women,  eafe  Pain  in 
making  Water,  and  remove  all  Obftrud:ions 
of  Urine.  Dofe  from  a  Dram  to  two  Drams. 
There  is  an  acid  Spirit  drawn  from  it  that  is 
aperitive  and  very  penetrating,  and  the  yellow 
Oil  is  good  againft  Pallies,  Numbnefs,  Con- 
vulfions,  e3c.  either  inwardly  taken  to  three 
or  four  Drops,  or  outwardly  apply ’d  to  the 
Parc  afFeifted  :  The  red  Balfam  made  of 
the  Storax  has  the  fame  Virtues,  but  is  not 
fo  fubtil  and  pure,  and  fo  is  feldom  given 
inwardly. 

17.  Of  Liquid  Storax. 

Pomet,  H  E  Liquid  Storax  is  compos’d 
of  four  Ingredients  diflblv’d 
together  ;  which  are  StoraXy  a  Kind  of  Tur¬ 
pentine,  Oil  and  Wine,  beat  up  in  Water  to 
the  Confiftence  of  an  Oyntment,  of  a  grey- 
idi  Colour  like  Potters  Clay.  Chufe  your 
Liquid  Storax  as  grey  as  may  be,  that  has  the 
Storax  Smell,  of  a  good  Confiftence,  and  as 
little  of  Filth  and  Dirt  as  may  be:  Its  Ufe 
is  in  Surgery,  efpecially  for  an  Ointment  that 
bears  its  Name,  and  is  rnuch  us’d  in  the  Ho- 
fpitals,  erp^.cially  Hotel  Dieu  in  Parity  where 
it  ferves  them  very  fuccefsfully  in  the  Cure 
of  the  Scurvy,  Wounds  and  Gangrene  :  The 
Perfumers  ufe  it  bus  feldom,  if  they  can  get 
the  ocher  S  or  ax. 

This  is  a  fat  Balfam  like  Subftance,  much 
ihkker  than  Fenice  Turpemine,  of  A  ftrong 


Smell,  and  of  a  whitifh  Colour,  which  is 
kept  in  Water  ,  becaufe  of  its  Clamminefs  ; 
it  is  brought  us  from  the  Streights^  that  this 
Storax  differs  much  from  the  other,  is  appa¬ 
rent  :  Matthio/us,  Diofeorides  and  Baubinus^ 
are  of  Opinion,  it  is  the  Compofition  before 
deferib’d  ;  but  Serapio  will  have  it  to  be  an 
Exludation  from  the  Kernels  or  Fruit  of  the 
Tree  ;  Avicen  will  have  it  from  the  Bark, 
and  Gerard  a  Liquor  or  Gum  that  falls  from 
the  Storax  TreOy  and  will  never  be  hard  : 
Parkjnfon  faith,  that  none  of  the  Ancients 
have  made  Mention  of  any  fuch  Thing,  and 
fays  it  is  affurcdly  fome  other  Thing,  of 
which,  as  yet,  we  have  no  Knowledge  ; 
But  whether  we  know  the  Original  of  it,  dr 
no,  it  is  the  lefs  Matter,  fince  we  know  the 
Thing  ;  and  by  manifold  Tryals,  the  medi¬ 
cinal  Ules  thereof.  Inwardly  taken,  ir  opens 
Obftrudlions,  difcufles  Wind,  expels  Va¬ 
pours,  helps  hyfterick  Fits,  eafes  the  Colick, 
and  provokes  Urine  ;  Dofe  from  half  a 
Dram  to  a  Dram,  in  Pills  or  a  Bolus  ;  Out¬ 
wardly,  it  is  good  againft  Sciatica,  Palfy, 
Contraeftion  of  the  Joynts  and  Nerves, 
Bruifes,  Wounds,  Ulcers,  made  into  a 
Balfam  or  Piaifter. 

18.  Of  Paftiles. 

HE  Pafiiles  for  burning,  are  a 
Compofition  of  Benjamin  and  Pomet. 
Storax,  diflblv’d  together  over  a 
fmall  Fire  as  quick  as  may  be  :  They  are 
form’d  into  Tablets  of  what  Shape  you 
pleafe,  and  are  in  Goodnefs  according  to  the 
Materials  of  which  they  are  made  ;  as  fome 
add  Musk,  Civet  and  Ambergrife  :  In  fiiorr, 
they  are  made  richer  or  meaner,  as  the  Maker 
will  afford  ;  but  the  moft  ufual  Additions 
are  Liquid  Storax,  Bfodium  and  Laudanum  • 
and  to  make  ’em  black  they  feldom  ufe  any 
thing  elfe  than  Charcoal  :  Mr.  Charas  men¬ 
tions  three  Sons  which  may  be  found  in  his 
Book  oPChymiftry,  Page  1057,  where  he 
calls  them  Trochifei  Odor  at  i  vel  AvicuU  C7- 
prex. 

19.  Of  Virgin  Milk. 

JDEfides  the  Virgin  Milk^  made  with 

Lythargc,  we  make  another  Pomet, 
from  Tincture  of  Benjamin  and 


Storax 
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Storax,  which  is  what  the  Surgeons  and 
Barbers  ufe,  by  reafon  of  its  pleafant  SmeJI. 
This  Tindture  of  Benjamin  and  Storax  is 
call’d  l^irgin  Milk.-,  becaufe  when  it  is  put  in¬ 
to  Water,  it  will  turn  it  white  as  Miik. 
Thofe  who  wou’d  have  their  Virgin  Milk: 
fine,  ufe  Balfam  in  the  Shell,  and  Storax  in 
Tears  ;  to  which  they  add  Musk,  Civet 
and  Ambergrife.  There  are  feme  who 
value  not  the  Smell  add  Myrrh,  becaufe  they 
fnppofe  it  good  for  taking  away  red  Spots  in 
the  Skin.  This  Tindfnre  ought  to  be  very 
fine,  red,  clear,  and  very  fragrant,  fmelling 
the  leaft  of  the  Spirit  of  Wine  that  is  pof- 
fible. 

Styrax  or  Storax,  is  a  fragrant 
Lemery,  refinous  Gum,  whereof  there  are 
three  Sorts  ;  the  Firft  is  call’d  Sty¬ 
rax  ruber,  or  the  Bgà  Storax  ;  and  by  fome 
'Thus  judeeorum,  the  Jevoifo  Frankjncenfe,  be- 
caufe  they  believed  that  it  was  the  Frankjn- 
cenfe  which  the  Magi  carry ’d  to  the  Saviour 
of  the  World.  This  Gum  is  in  the  Mafs 
reddilh  or  yellow,  which  they  draw  by  In- 
cifion  from  a  Tree  of  a  moderate  Height, 
call’d  Styrax  Jirhor,  by  Gerard,  Bay,  and  Sty^ 
rax  folio  Mali  Cotonei,  by  C,  Bauhintis  and 
Tournefort.^  This  Tree  is  like  that  of  the 
Quince,  but  the  Leaves  arc  much  fmaller, 
oblongifh,  firm,  green  without,  whitifli  with¬ 
in,  fupplied  with  a  great  deal  of  Wool; 
The  Flowers  grow  upon  the  Branches,  col¬ 
lected  lèverai  together  ;  each  of  which,  ac¬ 
cording  ^o  Mr.  Tournefort,  is  a  Funnel  open 
at  the  Top,  and  cut  into  feveral  Parts,  dif- 
pos’d  round,  that  makes  a  jagged  Cup  of  fe¬ 
veral  Points  ;  when  the  Flower  is  gone  there 
appears  a  Fruit  of  about  the  Size  of  a  Filbert, 
that  is  white  and  cover’d  with  a  flelhy  Rind, 
the  Talte  fomething  bitcerilh  ;  and  under  this 
Rind  or  Shell,  are  two  or  three  hard  ftrong 
Kernels,  full  of  a  foft  oily  Seed,  that  has  a 
Smell  like  the  Gum  Storax,  and  an  unplea- 
fant  Tafte  :  The  Gum  ought  to  be  chofe  neat, 
foft,  fat,  of  a  fweet,  pleafant,  aromatick 
Smell  ;  that  which  is  too  dry,  is  fometimes 
full  of  the  Saw-duft  of  the  Wood  of  this 
Tree,  and  other  Impurities. 

The  fécond  Sort  of  Storax  is  nam’d  Cala- 
mita,  becaufe  it  is  often  brought  in  Reeds  to 
preferve  its  Beauty  and  Smell  :  Sometimes  it 
is  brought  us  in  reddilh  Lumps,  full  of  white 
Specks  ;  fometimes  in  feparate  Tears,  which 


if  fine  you  ought  to  chufe,  or  elfe  fuch  as 
come  in  clean  fmall  Bits,  that  are  reddilh 
without,  and  white  within,  and  that  fmell 
like  Balfam  of  Peru  :  Thefe  two  Sorts  con¬ 
tain  a  good  deal  of  Oil,  and  fome  volatile 
Salt,  are  proper  to  ftrengthen  and  refrefii  the 
Brain,  Nerves  and  Stomach,  refift  malig¬ 
nant  Humours,  and  mollifie  the  Hardnefs  of 
the  Spleen,  Glands,  The  third  Sort  is 
Liquid  Storax,  which  is  an  oily,  vifeous, 
grofs  Matter,  having  the  Confiftence  of  a 
thick  Balfam,  being  made  up  of  feveral  Bo¬ 
dies  incorporated  together  ;  and  is  emollient, 
and  very  refolative,  and  revives  the  Brain 
by  its  Smell,  but  is  feldom  apply ’d  ocher- 
wife  than  externally. 

20.  0/  the  Abyfline  Myrrh. 

is  a  refinous  Gum  that 
_  ^  flows  from  a  little  Shrub  that  Pomet. 
is  very  thorny,  by  Incifions  that  are 
made,  into  clear  tranfparent  Tears,  of  a  white 
Colour,  that  in  growing  older  become  of  a 
deep  Red.  Thefe  fmall  Trees,  whofe  Leaves 
come  near  in  Likenefs  to  the  young  Elm, 
grow  plentifully  in  the  happy  /Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Africa  y  efpecially  amongft  iheTroglo- 
dites,  from  whence  it  derives  its  Name,  as 
w’ell  as  that  from  AbyJJinia  ;  becaufe  they 
gather  a  great  deal  in  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Ahyffines ,  or  Prefter  Johns  Dominions. 
Chufe  the  fineft  Tears  ,  of  a  golden  yellow 
Colour,  clear  and  tranfparent,  apt  to  crum¬ 
ble,  light,  bitter  to  the  Tafte ,  of  a  ftrong 
Smell,  pretty  difagreeable  ;  and  alfo  that 
which  is  the  true  Sta^è  Myrrh,  or  that  in 
Lears ,  that  flows  fpontaneoufly  from  .  the 
Tree. 

They  ought  to  be  undeceived  who  believe, 
according  to  what  a  new  Author  has  ad¬ 
vanc’d,  that  all  the  Myrrh  the  Druggifts  fell, 
has  none  of  the  requifite  Qualities  it  Ihou’d 
have  ;  and  as  for  the  little  the  Apothecaries 
fell,  it  is  not  worth  fpeaking  of  ;  but  we 
may  be  fatisfied  there  is  enough  to  anfwer 
our  Intentions,  if  we  get  that  in  fmall 
Pieces,  Lumps,  or  large  red  Tears,  clear 
and  tranfparent  ,  that  when  it  is  broke,  has 
little  white  Spots  in  it  :  This  is  brought  out 
of  Turkey  and  Æthiopia,  from  whence  comes 
the  beft  Kind,  being  of  a  bright,  yellowilh, 
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or  red  Colour,  fomewbat  clear,  brittle,  of  a 
biting  and  very  bitter  Tafte,  a  ftrong  Smell, 
far,  refinous  and  mark’d  within,  with  white 
Specks  :  It  is  alfo  either  firm  and  folid, 
which  is  properly  call’d  Myrrha  -  or  Liquid, 
which  according  to  Diofcorides  is  call’d  Sta&e^ 
which  is  firft  fo  gather’d  from  the  Tree  with¬ 
out  force,  and  alfo  prefs’d  from  the  Myrrh,  as 
the  Oil  of  Liquid  Amber  from  the  Rofin  of 
that  Name. 

There  is  prepar’d  from  it ,  an  Extract,  an 
Oil  or  Liquor  of  Myrrh,  Troches,  and  an 
Oil  by  Diftillation  :  As  to  the  Liquor,  Le- 
mery  fays,  it  is  the  more  foluble  Part  of  the 
Myrrh  moiften’d  with  the  Humidity  of  whites 
of  Eggs,  and  the  moift  Place  in  which  it  is 
made,  which  is  generally  a  Cellar,  and  in  his 
Opinion  this  is  the  beft  Oil  yet  invented  ; 
for  if  it  be  drawn  by  Spirit  of  Wine  or  Diftil- 
iation  in  a  Retort,  it  is  fo  torrified  that  it  lofes 
its  beft  Parts  ;  whereas  fer  Deliquium,  W'hat 
volatile  Parts  this  Gum  contains  are  pre- 
ferved  in  their  Natural  Being,  the  Humidity 
joyn’d  to  it, not  being  able  to  alter  its  Nature. 

Myrrh  opens  and  removes  all  Obftru(5lions 
of  the  Bowels,  provokes  the  Courfes,  and 
relieves  all,  or  moft  Diftempers  incident  to 
the  Womb  ;  being  given  in  a  Bole,  Eletftu- 
ary  or  Powder,  from  fix  Grains  to  twenty. 
Sta&c  is  that  liquid  Part  which  is  found  in 
the  Center  or  Middle  of  the  Lumps  or  Clots 
of  Myrrh,  when  they  are  frefh  and  new,  or 
fqueez’d  from  the  Myrrh,  as  Diofcorides  tea¬ 
ches  :  Befides  its  opening  and  antihyfterick 
Faculty,  it  is  likewife  us’d  with  fuccefs,  in 
a  Quinfy ,  Hoarfenefs,  Cough,  Pleurifie, 
Fluxes  of  the  Belly  and  Quartan  Agues  : 
Outwardly,  in  Wounds ,  Tumours,  Gan¬ 
grenes  and  rotten  Bones  ;  It  attenuates,  dif- 
culTes  and  refifts  Putrefadtion.  Myrrh  has 
given  a  Name  to  the  Troches  of  Myrrh;  it 
is  alfo  us’d  in  Venice  Treacle,  in  the  Confe- 
dfion  of  Hyacinth ,  Pills  of  Agarick ,  the 
Divine  Plaifter,  and  in  Oxycroceum. 

Myrrha  or  Myrrh  is  a  refinous 
Lcmery,  Gum,  that  flows  by  cutting  a  thor¬ 
ny  Tree  that  grows  in  Arabia 
Fxlix,  Egypf,  and  /Ethiopia,  in  the  Abyffines 
Country  and  amongft  the  Troglodites  ;  for 
which  Reafcn  the  Beft  is  call’d  Myrrha  Tro- 
glodytica  ;  it  ought  to  be  frefh ,  in  fine  clear 
Tears ,  light  and  of  a  golden  yellow,  or 
leddiOi.  Colour,,  having,  iiide  white  fpecks 


within  like  thofe  upon  the  Nails,  of  a  fat 
Subftance ,  a  ftrong  Smell ,  and  not  very 
pleafant,  the  Tafte  bitter  and  acrid  ;  but  as 
rhis  Gum  fo  chofe  is  rare,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
ferv’d  for  internal  Ufes ,  and  the  Common 
may  ferve  for  PJaifters,  Oyntments,  h 
is  aperitive  by  Urine,  and  a  little  aftringenc 
by  Stool,  provokes  the  Courfes,  and  haftens 
the  Birch ,  is  an  excellent  Vulnerary  and 
proper  in  Ruptures,  both  internally  and  ex¬ 
ternally  apply’d.  The  Myrrh  which  the  wife 
Men  of  the  Eaft  prefented  to  our  Saviour, 
was  likely  a  Drugg  different  from  ours  ;  for 
it  is  reprefenced  to  us  as  a  very  precious  aro- 
matick  Perfume,  inftead  of  which  our  Myrrh 
is  common,  and  has  neither  Tafte  or  Smell 
that  is  agreeable.  Some  hold  that  it  was  the 
StaEte  of  which  I  (hall  treat  in  its  Order  ; 
others  will  have  it  to  be  the  St  or  ax  :  Others 
again  pretend  that  it  was  a  very  fcarce  and 
fragrant  Gum  or  Balfam,  which  had  then 
the  Name  of  Myrrh ,  and  which  is  now 
unknown  to  us  by  that  Name  ;  but  this  is  a 
Matter  too  difficult  to  decide  here. 

21,  Of  the  Myrrha  Stade,  or  Liquid 

Myrrh. 

'  i  '  H  E  Stable  or  Liquid  Myrrh,  is  p 

that  which  was  prefented  to  our  » 

Lord  and  Saviour  by  the  Magi  or  Wife  Men, 
and  which  the  Ancients  call’d  Stacïen,  or 
Myrrha  StaFle  vel  EleHa  ,  whofe  Seem  was 
very  grateful;  as  is  obferv'd  in  the  third 
LefTon  of  the  Office  of  the  Virgin,  where  it 
is  fa  id  in  exprels  words  ,  Quafi  Myrrha 
eleSla  Dedi  fuavitatem  odorts  ;  it  was  a  fat 
unduous  Liquor  which  is  met  with  in 
Myrrh  newly  fallen  from  the  Tree,  as  that 
which  falls  from  young  Trees,  without  Inci- 
fion.  But  as  at  prefent  this  precious  Mer¬ 
chandize  or  Commodity  is  altogether  un¬ 
known  to  us  ;  feveral  Perfons  have  invented 
an  artificial  Liquid  Myrrh ,  by  diffolving  it 
in  Oil,  which  they  call  the  StaEie  Vnguent. 
Others  make  it  thicker,  and  give  it  the 
Name  of  Artificial  Stable, 

Stacie,  Stabien,  Myrrha  Stable,  or  . 
Liquid  Myrrh,  is  a  Kind  of  Balfam  * 
or  gummy  Liquor,  that  is  of  a  fragrant  Smell, 
and  colleded  from  under  young  Trees  thac 
produce  this  Myrrh^  and  which  drops  from  ic 
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without  cutting.  The  Ancients  preferv’d  this 
Drugg  as  a  precious  Balfam,  and  believed 
with  juft  Reafoii  that  it  was  that  Kind  of 
hiyrrh  fpoke  of  in  the  Gofpel,  and  which  the 
Magi  brought  to  the  Saviour  of  the  World  at 
Bethlehem,  with  Gold  and  Frankinccnfe.  This 
has  the  fame  Virtues  with  the  other  Myrrh, 
but  more  efficacious  :  But  the  StaHe  that  we 
have  brought  us  by  the  Merchant  is  often¬ 
times  Artificial,  being  made  by  diflblving 
Myrrh  in  Oil,  and  mixing  a  little  Wax  with 
it  to  give  it  a  Confiftence. 

22.  Of  Affa-Foetida. 

Vomet.  AS  S  A  Tœtîda  is  a  Gnm  that  flows 
during  the  Heats  from  the  Trunk 
of  a  fmall  Shrub,  whofe  Leaves  are  like  Rue, 
^hat  grows  plentifully  in  the  India,  efpeci- 
i’.Iy  about  the  City  of  Vtard,  where  it  is 
call’d  Hiught.  It  alfo  comes  from  Perfia, 
Ajjyrin  and  Libya.  There  are  fome  Authors 
who  fay,  that  the  Affa-Fœtida  which  comes 
from  Perjia  flows  from  a  Shrub  whofe  Leaves 
refemble  thofe  of  Radifh.  The  Natives  of  the 
Place  cut  the  Trees  juft  to  the  Roots,  from 
whence  runs  a  white  Gnm  inclining  to  Red, 
of  a  very  (linking  Smell  •  for  which  Reafon 
the  Germans  call  it  Stercus  Diaholi,  or  De^ 
vils  Dung, 

They  chufe  the  Affa-Fcetida  in  Clots  or 
Lumps,  full  of  white  Tears,  dry,  and  which 
being  frefli  cur,  will  be  of  a  yellowifli  White, 
that  in  a  little  time  after  changes  into  a  fine 
Red,  tending  to  a  Violet  Colour,  and  whofe 
Smell  may  be  born  with,  and  meddle  not 
with  that  which  is  fat,  nafty,  full  of  dirt 
and  Rudies  that  come  along  with  it  ;  likewife 
rejcdt  fuch  as  is  black,  and  of  fuch  a  dif- 
agreeable  Smell,  as  it  is  fcarce  poifible  to 
bear  it  :  This  Drugg  is  of  fome  Importance 
in  Medicine,  but  more  us’d  by  the  Farrier 
than  the  Phylician. 

There  are  feveral  other  Names  that  AJfa- 
Fœtida  goes  by  ;  as  the  Syrian  Juice  or  Liquor, 
the  Median,  Pcrfian,  See.  the  greateft  Parc  of 
it  that  comes  to  France,  is  brought  from 
London,  from  whence  we  have  it  very  full 
of  Dirt,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  now 
fold  in  Paris;  juft  as  we  have  Oil  of  Tur¬ 
pentine  brought  us  fometimes  from  Provefice: 
They  have  fuch  vaft  Quantities  of  AJfa- 
Foetida  now  and  then  in  London,  befides  ocher 


Druggs,  that  they  have  great  Ware^Houfes 
fill’d  with  tbefe  Kind  of  Commodities. 

AJJ'a-Fœtîda  is  a  Gum  in  great 
yellow  Clots  of  a  ftrong  unplea-  Lemery, 
fant  Smell ,  that  drops  out  of  the 
Trunk  of  a  Shrub  whofe  Leaves  have  a 
great  refemblance  to  thofe  of  Rue  ;  But 
Bon  aflfures  us,  that  it  is  prefs’d  out  of  the 
Roots  of  a  certain  Plant  growing  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Perfia,  not  far  from  the  Sea- 
Coaft  :  And  that  there  are  two  Kinds  of 
this  Plant,  the  firft  being  a  Sort  of  a  Shrub 
bearing  Twigs  and  Branches  very  much  re* 
fembling  the  Willow  or  Oder  :  The  AJfa^ 
Fcettda,  fays  he,  is  prefs’d  out  of  the  Chives  or 
Flowers  of  this  Plant,  being  cut  fmall 
and  bruis’d,  which  afterwards  is  dry’d  and 
harden’d.  The  fécond  Kind  of  AJfa- Fœtida 
is  prefs’d  out  of  the  Roots  of  a  Plant  that 
fends  forth  very  thick  and  (linking  Stalks, 
bearing  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Spurge.  That 
of  the  Shops  is  a  reddifli  Guru,  confid¬ 
ing  of  whitifh  and  fometimes  Carnation  and 
Violet- colour’d  Drops  ,  being  of  a  bitter 
biting  Tafte,  and  a  ftrong,  vehement,  rank 
Smell,  like  Garlick  or  Leeks  ;  that  is  the 
bed  which  is  brought  out  of  the  Eaftern 
Parcs,  in  clear ,  pure  tranfparent  Drops  ;  ic 
is  adulterated  with  Meal  or  Flower  of  Sa« 
gapenum.  This  Gum  is  cephalick,  fple- 
necick,  hyfterick  and  vulnerary*  but  chiefly 
us’d  in  Obftruélions  and  Suflbeation  of  the 
Womb,  Obftrudions  of  the  Liver,  Spleen 
and  Lungs.  It  has  been  found  a  Specifick 
in  the  Epilepfy,  Vertigo,  Lethargy  and  o- 
ther  Difeafes  of  the  Head,  Dofe  from  half 
a  Scruple  to  a  Dram  in  Pills  or  otherwife. 

This  Gum  will  diffolve  in  Water,  Vine¬ 
gar  or  Wine,  and  therefore  confifts  moft  of 
aqueous  Parcs,  and  has  very  little  of  Rofin 
in  ic  ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is  not  fo  ofrew 
us’d  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  as  with  aqueous 
Menftruums  :  Schroder  fays,  if  any  be  trou¬ 
bled  with  the  Epilepfie,  he  ought  prefently 
to  fit  with  his  Head  over  the  Fume  of  Âjfa^ 
Fœtida  ;  this  is  generally  taken  inwardly  in 
Pills  or  Tindlure. 

23.  Of  Galbanum. 

f2Albanum  is  a  Gum  that  flows  ^ 

^  from  the  Root  of  a  Plant  which  omet. 

the  Bocanifts  call .  Ferula  Qalbanifera,  or  the 

Fennel  • 
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Fennel- Gy ant,  bearing  the  G4/Wkw,  whofe 
Leaves  are  according  to  the  Figure  defcrib’d, 
taken  from  the  Original  which  I  have  in  my 
Hands,  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Tournefort  :  On 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks  grow  flat  Seeds  of  the. 
Size  and  Thicknefs  of  our  Lentils,  as  is  to  be 
feen  in  the  common  Galbanum^  where  there 
is  enough  of  it  to  be  met  with.  This  Plant 
flourifhes  in  Arabia  F.vlix,  Syria,  and  through¬ 
out  India. 

We  bring  two  Sorts  of  Galbanum  from 
Marfeilles  ;  to  wit,  that  in  Tears,  and  that 
in  the  Mafs  :  The  firft  ought  to  be  chofe  in 
flne  Drops,  yellow  within  and  of  a  golden 
Colour  without,  bitterilh  in  Tafte  and  of  a 
very  ftrong  Smell.  The  other  Sort  in  the 
Alafs  ought  to  be  chofe  dry,  clean,  the  moft 
furnilh’d  with  white  Tears,  and  the  leaft 
fetid  that  is  poflTible  :  It  is  a  Drugg  much 
us’d  in  Phyfick,  as  well  internally  as  exter¬ 
nally. 

Galbanum  ought  to  be  chofen  fat,  inclin¬ 
ing  to  a  reddiih  Colour,  confifting  of  feveral 
whitilh  and  Ihining  Lumps  which  will  not 
diflblve  in  Oil,  but  eafily  in  Water,  and  is 
of  a  pungent  bitter  Tafte,  and  of  a  ftrong 
Smell  ;  It  powerfully  brings  down  the  Cour* 
fcs,  cures  the  Suffocation  of  the  Womb,  ex¬ 
pels  the  After- Birth,  and  helps  to  fetch  away 
a  dead  Child.  The  Fumes  of  Galbanum  are 
very  prevalent  againft  byfterick  Fits  or  Va¬ 
pours,  and  is  given  in  Subftance  from  half  a 
Scruple  to  half  a  Dram.  A  Plaifter  made  of 
Galbanum  is  very  properly  and  profitably  ap¬ 
ply ’d  to  the  Belly  or  Navel  in  byfterick  Fits 
or  Vapours;  or  elfe  the  Navel  may  be  an- 
nointed  with  the  Oil  in  the  fame  Cafes; 
the  Galbanet  of  Paracelfus  being  an  cfledtual 
Medicine  in  a  Palfy  and  Colick,  is  prepar’d 
after  the  following  manner  :  Take  Galbanum 
one  Pound,  Oil  of  Turpentine  half  a  Pound, 
Oil  of  Lavender  two  Ounces,  diflblve  and 
digeft  them  in  a  Retort ,  with  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  powder’d  Lime  ;  and  keep  the 
Liquor  for  Ufe.  Galbanum  outwardly  ap- 
ply’d,  refolves  and  difeuffes  Tumours  ;  upon 
which  account  it  is  apply’d  by  Way  of  a  Plai¬ 
fter  to  venereal  Bubo’s,  and  helps"  to  difeufs 
all  Sorts  of  fehirrous  Tumours. 

Galbanum  is  a  Gum  whereof  we 
Lemcry.  have  two  Sons  ,  the  one  in  yellow 
Tears  or  Drops,  of  a  ftrong  Fla¬ 
vour  and  unpleafant  Smell,  of  a  bitter  Tafte 


and  a  little  acrid.  The  other  is  in  a  large 
fatty  and  glutinous  Mafs,  full  of  Stalks  and 
Drofs,  and  of  a  very  ftinking  odour.  Both 
Sorts  flow  by  Incifion  from  the  Root  of  a 
Kind  of  Fennel-Gyant,  which  grows  in  Ara» 
bia,  about  the  Height  of  a  Man,  the  Stalk 
is  thick  and  full  of  Pith,  the  Leaves  broad 
and  large,  refembling  thofe  of  Parfley  :  The 
Flowers  grow  in  Tufts  or  Clufters,  compos’d 
ufually  of  five  Leaves,  made  like  a  Rofe  at 
the  End  of  the  Cup;  when  the  Flower  is 
gone,  the  Cup  becomes  a  Fruit ,  confifting 
of  two  very  large  Seeds,  that  are  oval,  flat, 
and  thin,  like  thofe  we  fee  come  over  with 
the  Galbanum. 

That  which  has  Grains,  or  fome  Seeds  in 
it,  that  is  yellow,,  pure,  fat,  heavy,  and  not 
fticky,  yet  with  fome  Branches  or  Bits  of 
the  Ferula  in  it,  is  to  be  cholen ,  which  is 
not  too  dry ,  nor  moift ,  and  flames  when 
burnt  :  It  fofrens,  diflblves,  difeuffes,  and 
yet  extracts  Things  forth  of  the  Fiefh  ;  is 
chiefly  us’d  againft  Vapours,  Fits  of  the  Mo¬ 
ther  and  Obftrudfions  of  Liver,  Spleen  and 
Womb.  It  diflblves  Tumours  and  Nodes, 
gouty  Swellings  and  Pains,  being  apply’d 
Plaifterwife  to  the  Parts  affliàed. 

Cleans’d  Galbanum  is  diflblv’d  as  fome 
other  Gums  are  in  any  Liquor,  as  Water. 
Vinegar,  Juice  or  Wine  ;  diflblve  it  in  the 
Liquor,  or,  drain  and  infpiflate,  but  obferve 
that  fome  hang  it  in  a  Cloth  over  the  Va¬ 
pour  of  a  Bath,  and  fo  lets  it  drop  out  ;  but 
others  put  it  into  hoc  Water,  and  caft  ofl* 
the  Rubbifh  which  fwims  at  the  Top.  Oil 
of  Galbanum  is  made  by  a  Retort  with  Vine¬ 
gar  ;  the  Tindfure  by  Spirit  of  Wine  acua- 
ted  with  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

24.  Of  Gum  Sagapen. 

TH  likewife  call'd  p 

Serafinum^htezyaiQ  of  its  Smell,  * 

that  is  almoft  like  that  of  the  Pine,  and  by 
the  French,  Gum  Séraphin  ,  flows  from  the 
Trunk  of  a  Plant  whofe  Leaves  are  very 
fmall,  and  the  Seeds  refembling  thofe  of 
Galbanum,  except  that  they  are  lefs  ;  thefe 
grow  plentifully  in  Perjia,  Media,  ôcc.  from 
whence  they  are  tranfported  to  us  and  all 
other  Parts  of  Europe,  Chufe  your  Sagapen 
in  fine  Tears,  clear  and  tranfparenr,  of  a 

ftrong 
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ftrong  Smell  agreeable  to  the  Pine  ;  out¬ 
wardly  of  a  yellowifh  or  reddilh  Colour  ; 
inwardly  the  whiteft  and  leaft  full  of  Dirt 
and  Filth  that  can  be.  This  enters  into  lè¬ 
verai  galenical  Compolitions.  Mr.  Wormes 
a  Damjh  Phylician  fays,  in  a  Book  of  his, 
that  it  is  admirable  for  the  Falling  Sicknefs 
and  Palfy  ;  I  know,  by  my' own  Experience, 
that  it  is  excellent  for  Aflhmas^  taken  about 
the  Size  of  a  Pea  at  Bed-Time,  and  the 
fame  Quantity  in  the  Morning  riling. 

This  Gum  is  of  a  thin  Subftance  and  at¬ 
tractive,  drawing  forth  Splinters,  Thorns, 

'  ^c.  gotten  into  the  Flelh  ;  it  has,  as  Hoff¬ 
man  affirms,  a  peculiar  magnetick  Quality, 
qua  Inteftina  dijlccata  in  Iliaca  PaJJione  cx 
Hernia^  in  priftinum  reducit  locum  ;  for  which 
Reafon  he  made  it  the  chief  Ingredient  of 
the  magnetick  Emplafter  :  It  is  alfo  us’d  in 
DifaffeSions  of  the  Womb,  and  being  apply ’d, 
it  cures  the  Sty  in  the  Eye-Lid.  It  pur¬ 
ges  Water  and  all  grofs  Humours  from  the 
Stomach ,  Guts  ,  Womb  ,  Reins ,  Head  , 
Nerves,  Is  good  in  Droplies,  Con- 

vullions.  Pallies,  Numbnefs,  Weaknefs  and 
Obftrutàions  ;  belides  which,  it  is  excellent 
in  Plurilies,  to  eafe  Pains,  and  dilTolve  hard 
Tumours  of  the  Spleen  ^  Dofe,  from  one 
Dram  to  two  Drams  ;  but  becaufe  it  is  apt 
to  difturb  the  Stomach,  it  is  corrected  with 
Ginger,  Cinamon  and  Maftich, 

Sagapenum^  Serapinum^  Sacoponi- 
Lemeryl  um^  is  a  Gum  reddilh  without,  and 
whitifli  within  3  of  a  ftrong  un- 
pleafant  Smell,  of  an  acrid  Tafte,  that 
flows  by  Incilion  from  a  Sort  of  Plant  that 
is  of  the  Nature  of  Fennel  :  Chufe  Saga- 
penum  in  Drops,  that  are  pure,  neat,  and 
bright  ;  it  yields  Abundance  of  Oil  and  vo¬ 
latile  Salt,  and  will  dilTolve  in  Wine,  Vine¬ 
gar,  and  in  Juice  of  Plants,  but  had  better 
be  reduc’d  to  Powder,  when  us’d  in  Com¬ 
politions  that  require  its  Diflblution  :  This 
Gum  is  incilive,  penetrating,  aperitive,  a 
little  purgative  ,  fudorifick  ;  opens  Ob- 
ftrudions  of  the  Spleen,  Mefentery  and  Li¬ 
ver  ;  allifts  Refpiration,  and  ftrengthens  the 
Nerves  j  is  good  in  Epilepfy,  Palfy  and 
Afthma,  to  provoke  Urine,  and  the  Terms, 
and  to  fupprefs  Vapours  ;  Dofe,  ten  or  lix- 
leen  Grains  in  Pills.  There  is  a  Spirit  and 
Oil  made  from  it,  after  the  Manner  as  from 
Qalbanum  ;  The  acid  Spirit  has  all  the  Vir- 
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tues  of  the  Gum,  but  with  this  Advantage, 
that  it  is  more  penetrating  5  for  which  Rea¬ 
fon  it  is  fuccefsfuily  given  againft  ObftruCfi- 
ons  of  the  Womb,  ^c.  The  Oil  is  good 
for  the  fame  Purpofes,  but  is  moftiy  us'd  a- 
gainft  Vapours,  being  fmell’d  to  or  anointed 
upon  the  Noftrils  :  It  is  feldom  given  in¬ 
wardly,  except  in  Fits  of  the  Alother,  to 
four  or  five  Drops  in  fome  proper  Vehicle. 

2  y.  Of  Gum  Opopanax. 

Tÿ^Hat  we  moft  commonly  call  pomet 
^  ^  Opopanax ,  is  a  Gum  that  * 

flows,  according  to  fome  Authors,  from  a. 
Fennel  Plant ,  call’d  Panax  Heracleus ,  or 
Hercules's  AU-hcaf  that  is  brought  us  from  the 
Streights^  and  fometimes  from  the  Eafl-In- 
dies,  tho*  great  Quanties  grow  in  Maccdon, 
Achaia,  and  other  Parts  of  Greece,  having 
Leaves  almoft  like  thofe  of  the  Fig  Tree, 
which  are  divided,  or  partition’d  into  five 
Parts;  the  Stalk  is  very  high,  and  pretty 
woolly,  producing  at  the  Top  a  great  Taf- 
fel  or  Bunch,  with  yellow  Flowers  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  that  a  Seed,  that  is  burning  upon  the 
Tongue,  bur  of  a  ftrong  Smell  ;  the  Roots 
are  white,  a  little  bitter,  and  cover’d  with 
a  pretty  thick  Bark.  From  the  Cutting  of 
this  Plant,  the  liquid  Opopanax  flows,  and  is 
white  at  firft,  but  when  it  is  afterwards  dry’d, 
it  becomes,  by  degrees,  of  a  golden  Co¬ 
lour  on  its  Surface.  There  are  three  Sorts- 
broughc  from  Marfeilles,  vi:{.  that  in  Tears, 
that  in  the  Alafs  or  Lump,  and  that  flatted  or 
fqualh’d  down. 

The  firft  Sort  ought  to  be  cbofe  in  fine 
Drops,  white  within,  and  of  a  Gold  Co¬ 
lour  without;  of  a  ftrong  Scent,  and  an  un- 
pleafant  bitter  Tafte,  the  dryeft  and  Icaft  full 
of  Dirt  that  can  be  got.  The  fécond  Sort, 
that  is  in  the  Lump,  ought  to  be  as  full  of 
Tears,  and  as  near  the  Colour  and  Smell  of 
the  Firft  as  is  poflfible.  The  fiat  Sort  is  chat 
call’d  the  Companies  Opopanax,  and  which 
feveral  fell  for  that  in  Tears,  tho’  it  is  ealia 
to  know  the  Diflerence,  becaufe  the  True  is 
in  little  round  Drops,  and  the  flat  Sort  of 
the  Breadth  and  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Thumb 
rake  Care  to  avoid  that  which  is  black  and 
fofc,  for  it  is  naught,  lliis  Gum  dilcufl'es'* 
Wind,  purges  Flegra  which  i&  thick  and 

toughs, 
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tough,  from  the  remote  Parrs,  as  from  the 
Womb,  Joyncs,  &c.  opens  the  Breaft  and 
Lungs,  fofrens  Tumours,  and  taken  in  at 
the  Mouth  by  Fume  cures  Catarrhs,  and  the 
falling  down  of  the  Vvula  ;  it  is  reckon’d  an 
excellent  Thing  againft  an  old  Cough,  Sharp- 
nefs  of  Humours,  Difficulty  of  Breathing  ; 
and  being  drunk  an  Hour  before  the  Fit  of 
an  Ague,  it  takes  away  the  cold  Fit  ;  efpe- 
cially  if  the  Stomach  and  Back-Bone  be  a- 
nointed  with  the  Oil  hereof,  or  volatile  Spi¬ 
rit  ;  both  of  which  poflefs  all  the  Virtues  of 
the  Gum, 

Opopanax  is  a  yellow  Gum  that 
Lemery,  is  drawn  bylncifion  from  the  Stalk 
and  Root  of  the  Sphondylium^  or 
wild  Fennel,  that  grows  in  Maceclon,  and 
other  Parts  of  Greece.  This  Plant  is  call’d 
Sphondylhm  Majus ,  five  panax  Heracleum 
qtiibufdami  the  greater  Sphondylium  i  or  by 
fome  Hercules's  All-heal^  according  to  J.  Bau- 
htnus^  I{ay  and  Tournfort  :  The  Stalk  is  high 
and  woolly  ;  the  Leaves  like  ihofe  of  Figs, 
rough  to  the  Touch,  divided  into  five  Parts  ; 
the  Flowers  grow  in  Clufters  upon  the  Tops  of 
the  Branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  com¬ 
pos’d  each  of  five  unequal  Leaves,  difpos’d 
like  the  Flower-de-lis  :  When  thefe  are  gone, 
they  are  follow’d  by  Seeds  joyn’d  two  and 
two  together,  flat,  large,  oval,  hollow,  or 
cut  at  the  Top,  ftrip’d  along  the  Back  of  a 
yellowilh  Colour,  a  ftrong  Smell,  and  preg¬ 
nant  Tafte;  the  Root  is  long,  white,  full  of 
Juice,  odoriferous,  a  little  bitter  to  Tafte,  co¬ 
ver’d  with  a  thick  Bark  ;  The  Opopanax  àroips 
from  the  faid  Root  in  a  white  Liquor,  which 
thickens  as  it  drys,  and  grows  yellow  upon 
the  out  Parts  5  chufe  it  frefh,  clean  and  pure, 
in  large  Drops,  that  are  yellow  without, 
and  white  within,  fat  and  pretty  brittle,  of 
a  bitter  Tafte,  and  a  ftrong  unpleafant  Smell; 
it  affords  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  volatile 
Salt,  is  emollient,  attenuating,  digefting, 
expells  Wind  ;  is  proper  in  hyfterick  Cafes, 
and  to  relift  Putrefaction. 

26.  Of  Ammoniacum,  or  Gum  Am- 
moniack. 

Pomet,  '^His  is  a  Gum  that  flows  in  white 
-*■  Tears,  from  Branches  or  Roots 
that  are  cut  or  flalh’d,  of  a  Sort  of  Plant 


of  the  Fennel  Kind,  that  grows  in  Abundance 
in  the  Sands  of  Libya,  efpecially  about  that 
Place  where  fometime  the  Temple  of  JupU 
ter  Ammon  flood.  This  Gum  is  brought  us  in 
large  Lumps,  wherein  we  find  a  great  many 
white  Drops  or  Tears,  as  well  on  the  Out- 
parts  as  within  ;  it  is  of  a  tolerable  grateful 
Smell,  inclining  towards  that  of  Opopanax, 
Chufe  this  Gum  with  the  fineft,  dry,  white 
round  Drops,  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  unpleafant 
enough  ;  and  that  the  Mafs  or  Lump,  be  as 
full  of  Tears,  and  as  clean  as  is  pofTible.  It 
is  us’d  in  feveral  topical  Medicines  ;  and 
Monfieur  de  Meuvee,  in  his  pharmaceiitick 
Dictionary,  attributes  great  Virtues  to  it, 
whereto  the  Reader  may  have  Recourfe.  It 
is  emollient,  and  a  wonderful  Difeuffive, 
us’d  ordinarily  to  difeufs  hard  Tumours  in 
Womens  Breafts  with  great  Succefs  :  An  Ex¬ 
tract:  of  it  takes  off  Roughnefs  from  the 
Wind-pipe,  thickens  thin  and  lharp  Rheums, 
which  fall  down  upon  the  Lungs,  and  is  us’d 
in  Pecftorals  for  the  fame  Purpofes.  There 
is,  belides  this,  an  Oil,  volatile  Salt,  and 
Spirit  of  Ammoniacum,  according  to  Lemery^ 
in  which  Procefles  you  have-  not  much  Dif¬ 
ference  from  thofe  of  Charas,  only  that  the 
Laft  requires  the  Pptort  to  hold  eight  Times 
the  Quantity,  Lemery  but  three  Times. 
Lemery  alfo  fays  there  is  no  Need  of  adding 
Alcalies  in  Recftification,  becaufe  they  rather 
hurt  and  fpoil  thefe  Kind  of  Spirits  than  make 
them  better. 

This  Gum  is  purified  by  diffolving  it  in 
Vinegar,  then  ftraining  it  thro’  a  Cloth,  and 
thickening  ;  but  if  you  diftil  it,  this  Work 
is  not  only  needlefs  and  vain,  but  detrimental; 
becaufe  a  good  Part  of  its  volatile  Spirits 
and  Salt,  will  be  evaporated  and  loft;  in 
which  confifts  its  greareft  Virtue,  whilft 
others  will  be  fix’d  by  the  Acid,  by  which 
the  Elevation  of  the  volatile  Particles  will  be 
hindred  ;  for  which  Reafon  this  Purification 
is  to  be  avoided  in  Diftillation.  This  Spirit 
opens  Obftrudlions,  and  is  us’d  with  Succefs 
in  the  Scurvy,  Dropfy,  and  thejaundice,  as  alfo 
for  Stoppage  of  Urine,  but  particularly  in  Di- 
feafes  of  the  Womb  ;  Dofe  from  eight  Drops 
to  twenty  in  Rhenilh  Wine,  or  the  like  : 
The  Oil  is  given  for  the  fame  Purpofes, 
from  two  Drops  to  fix,  with  double  refin’d 
Sugar, 
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Ammoniacüm  Gummi^  vel  Gum- 
Lemery,  mïh ammoniacüm  five  gutta  Am* 
moniaca^  Gum  Ammoniack^^  is  a 
yellowiflî  Gum  on  the  Outfîde,  and  white 
within,  of  an  unpleafant  Smell,  almoft  like 
Galbantimy  inclining  to  a  bitter  Tafte  :  It 
flows  in  white  Tears  from  the  Branches  and 
Roots  that  are  cat  off  of  a  Sort  of  Fennel, 
call’d  Ferula  Ammonifera ,  or  the  Fennel 
bearing  Ammoniack,  that  grows  plentifully 
in  the  Deferts  of  Lybia,  efpecially  about  that 
Parc  where  the  Temple  and  Oracle  of  Ju* 
piter  Ammon  flood.  Some  call  this  Plant 
Metopon^  from  being  very  porous  :  The 
befl  Gum  is  in  fine  neat  Tears,  almoft  like 
Olihanum^  dry,  white,  brittle  ;  it  foftens  be¬ 
fore  the  Fire,  is  eafie  to  reduce  to  Powder, 
of  a  little  bitterilh  Tafte,  and  an  unpleafant 
Smell.  The  Druggifts  fell  that  in  the  Mafs 
or  Lump,  loaded  with  a  great  deal  of  Filch, 
that  ferves  to  make  Plaifters  of.  This  G«w, 
yields  Plenty  of  eflential  or  volatile  Oil, 
fome  Flegm  and  Earth  :  It  attenuates,  re- 
folves,  digefts  ;  is  aperitive,  proper  for 
Hardnefs  of  the  Spleen,  Liver  and  Mefen- 
tery  5  opens  Obftrudtions ,  provokes  Wo¬ 
mens  Courfes,  and  is  us’d  both  internally  and 
externally. 

27.  Of  Indian  Dragon’s  Blood. 

Fomet.  H  E  Indian  Dragon  s  Blood  is  a 
Gum  that  diftils  or  drops  from 
the  Trunk  of  lèverai  Trees,  whofe  Leaves 
are  like  Sword-Blades,  of  half  a  Foot  long, 
and  of  a  green  Colour;  at  the  Bottom  of 
which  grow  round  Fruit,  of  the  Size  ot  our 
Cherries,  that  are  yellow  at  firft,  after¬ 
wards  red,  and  of  a  beautiful  Blue  when 
ripe  ;  from  which,  having  taken  off  the  firft 
or  outward  Skin,  it  appears  like  a  Sort  of 
Dragon,  which  has  given  Occafion  to  have  it 
nam’d,  tho*  very  improperly.  Dragons  Blood, 
fince'  it  is  the  Gum  of  a  Tree,  and  not  the 
Blood  uf  any  Creature,  as  fome  believe  (till. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  cut  the 
Trunks  of  the  Trees,  and  there  prefently 
flows  a  fluid  Liquor,  that  is  as  red  as  Blood, 
which  hardens  as  foon  as  the  Sun  is  gone  off 
it,  and  forms  itfelf  into  little  brittle  Tears  or 
Crumbs,  of  a  very  fine  red  Colour  :  When 
the  firft  Sort  is  fallen,  there  drops  another 
which  is  fometimes  brought  us  wrap’d  up  in 
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the  Leaves  of  the  fame  Tree,  of  the  Figure 
and  Size  of  a  Pigeon’s  Egg  ;  but  at  this 
Time  it  comes  folded  in  the  fame  Leaves,  of 
the  Length  and  Thicknefs  of  one’s  little  Fin¬ 
ger  ;  and  fometimes  alfo  of  the  Size  and 
Shape  of  the  Sebeften.  Chufe  Dragon's  Blood 
in  little  Tears  that  are  clear,  tranfparenc, 
and  very  brittle  :  The  beft  Sort  is  very 
fcarce  in  France,  not  to  be  met  withal  at  pre- 
fent,  but  what  comes  in  little  Reeds  or  Flags, 
which  ought  to  be  dry  and  eafie  to  break  ; 
and  that  when  fcor’d  on  Paper,  or  hoc  Glafs, 
will  leave  behind  it  a  beautiful  red  Stain  ; 
upon  which  Account,  anciently,  they  us’d  it 
to  paint  Glafs  red:  It  comes  iikcwife  in  the 
Mafs,  which  is  like  that  in  Tears,  but  the 
Fine  is  difficult  to  be  met  with. 

Hoffman  thinks  that  which  is  In  Drops, 
and  is  the  very  fineft  Sort,  is  made  from  the 
Gourfer,  by  diffolving  of  it,  depurating  it 
from  its  Faces,  and  infpiffating  ;  and  that 
thofe  Drops  are  firft  extracfted  with  Spirit  of 
Wine,  becaufe  being  infus’d,  or  digefted  in 
Spirit  of  Wine,  it  yields  a  delicate  Blood- red 
Colour  ;  but  in  Water,  Oil,  or  ocher  Li¬ 
quors,  fcarcely  any  Tincfture  at  all.  It  is 
good  to  flop  all  Sorts  of  Fluxes,  whether  of 
Blood  or  Humours,  whether  Defluxions  from 
the  fuperior  Parts,  or  Fluxes  of  the  Bowels 
or  Womb;  the  Bloody- Flux,  Whites  and 
Gonorrhea,  being  inwardly  given,  from  half 
a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  mix’d  with  Conferve  of 
red  Rofes,  or  fome  other  proper  Vehicle  ;  It 
is  good  againft  Spitting  of  Blood,  and  flops 
Catarrhs,  being  of  a  drying,  binding,  and 
repelling  Property.  Being  finely  ground, 
it  is  us’d  by  Goldfmiths  for  Enamel,  by 
Jewellers  to  fet  Foils  under  their  precious 
Stones,  for  their  greater  Luftre  :  By  Pain¬ 
ters,  Varnifliers  and  Japanners,  to  make 
Varnifh  or  Japan,  by  mixing  it  with  com¬ 
mon,  or  Sheli-Lac,  or  Seed-Lac  Varnifli. 

28.  Of  Dragon’s  Blood  of  the  Canaries. 

'THis  Dragons  Blood  is  like  wife  a  poynet. 
Gum  that  flows  from  the  Trunk 
and  large  Branches  of  two  different  Trees  ; 
after  having  been  cut,  the  one  of  which  has 
a  Leaf  like  the  Pear-Tree,  but  a  little  lon¬ 
ger,  and  the  Flowers  bear  a  Refemblance  to 
Tags  at  the  End  of  long  Laces,  of  a  very 
fine  Red.  The  Leaves  of  ^che  other  come 
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nearer  to  the  Cherry,  and  the  Fruit  is  yel¬ 
low  on  the  Edges,  of  the  Bignefs  of  an  Hen’s 
Egg,  in  which  is  found  a  Nut  of  the  Shape 
of  the  Nutmeg,  which  contains  an  Al¬ 
mond  or  Kernel,  of  the  fame  Figure  and 
Colour. 

Thefe  Trees  grow  plentifully  in  the  Cana¬ 
ries,  efpecially  in  the  Ifland  of  Porto  Santo  ; 
likewife  in  the  Ifle  of  St.  Laurence,  where 
ihefe  Trees  are  call’d  Hjsa,  that  is  to  fay 
IBlood,  and  their  Fruit  Mafontra,  or  Voafon^ 
tra.  The  Natives  of  Madagafcar  make  an 
Oil  of  the  Kernels,  which  ferves  them  to 
cure  Burns,  Bryfipelas,  and  other  Difeafes  that 
proceed  from  Hear.  The  Iflanders  cur  the 
Trunks  of  thefe  Trees,  from  whence  drops 
a  red  Gum,  which  they  make  into  Balls  of 
diflferent  Sizes  :  Some  foften  the  Dragons 
Blood  by  Means  of  hoc  Water,  and  fo  put  it 
into  Reeds,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe 
which  come  from  India»  Some  People  melt 
this  Gum,  into  which  they  put  little  white 
light  Slicks  ,  and  when  they  are  cover’d 
with  Gum ,  they  take  them  out  and  dry  them 
to  clean  the  Teeth  withal  ;  and  thefe  are 
ufually  brought  over  by  the  Eaft' India  Com¬ 
pany.  That  which  is  further  to  be  obferv’d, 
as  the  Reafon  why  the  Inhabitants  call  this 
Gum  Dragons  Bloody  is,  becaufe  the  Tree 
that  bears  it  is  call’d  the  Dragon  Tree  ;  which 
according  to  CluJiuSy  appears  to  be  a  Kind  of 
Date  Tree,  that  is  very  full,  having  a  very 
thick  Trunk,  about  five  Yards  high,  and 
fending  forth  feveral  Branches  or  Boughs  that 
are  naked,  or  bare  of  Leaves.  The  Fruit  is 
of  a  round  fpherical  Figure,  of  a  yellow 
Colour,  and  about  the  third  Parc  of  an  Inch 
thick,  containing  a  very  hard  Kernel,  like 
a  Date:  The  Trunk  of  the  Tree  is  very 
rough,  and  full  of  Clefts  and  Chaps,  pour¬ 
ing  forth  a  Liquor,  during  the  Heat  of 
the  Dog-Days,  which  afterwards  thickens  or 
congeals  into  red-colour’d  Drops  or  Tears, 
call’d  Dragons  Blood  ;  which  tho’  it  hardly 
diflblves  in  aqueous  or  oily  Liquors,  yet 
ought  to  be  reckon’d  among  the  Gums  and 
Rofins. 

29.  Of  falfe  or  counterfeit  Dragon’s 

Blood. 

Vomet»  '~j~'  H  E  Dutch  now  bring  us  a  Sort 
of  Dragon  s  Blood,  which  is  in 
fiat  Cakes  of  a  very  deep  Red,  and  fhining 


as  well  on  the  Outfide  as  the  Infide,  pretty 
brittle,  which  being  broke,  is  of  a  very 
fine  red  Colour  ;  and  when  burnt  fmells  like 
Spanijh  JT^ax.  This  Dragon  s  Blood  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  a  Mixture  of  the  true  Dragon's 
Blood  with  other  Gums,  which  is  fo  appa¬ 
rent,  it  is  eafie  to  difcover  by  breaking  the 
Cakes,  and  calling  it  hot  upon  Palm  Mats. 
We  have  brought  from  Holland,  befides  this, 
another  Sort  of  Dragons  Blood  made  of  Gum- 
Arabick^,  or  that  of  Senega,  with  a  Tindlure 
or  Dye  of  the  Fernambourg  Brajil  ;  therefore 
I  wou’d  advife  every  body  not  to  make  ufe  of 
either  of  thefe  two  Sorts  of  Dragon’s  Blood,  as 
partaking  of  nothing  but  the  forefaid  Gums, 
either  in  Colour  or  Smell,  and  being  oppo- 
fiteto  the  Properties  of  the  xvyxe  Dragon  s  Blood» 

Sanguis  Draconis ,  or  Dragon's 
Blood,  is  a  gummous  Juice,  con-  Lemer/, 
geal’d  or  coagulated,  dry,  brittle, 
and  of  a  red  Colour  like  Blood,  drawn  by 
the  incifion  of  a  large  Tree  in  the  IndieSy 
call’d  by  Clujius,  Draco  Arbor,  or  the  Dragon 
Tree  :  It  is^  of  the  Height  of  the  Pine, 
thick,  furnilh’d  with  feveral  Branches  :  The 
Wood  is  very  hard,  cover’d  with  a  Bark 
of  a  tolerable  Thicknefs  and  foft  ;  the 
Leaves  are  large,  fhap’d  fomething  like  the 
Flovoer-de-lis,  being  of  the  Length  and  Fi¬ 
gure  of  a  Sword  Blade,  and  are  always 
green.  The  Fruit  grows  in  Bunches  the 
Size  of  a  fmall  Cherry,  round,  yellow  at 
the  Beginning,  red  afterwards  ;  and  when 
they  are  ripe,  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  and  a 
little  acid  to  the  Tafte.  lAonard  and  feveral 
other  Authors  write,  that  when  the  Skin  is 
taken  off  from  this  Fruit,  there  appears  un¬ 
derneath  the  Figure  of  a  Dragon,  as  it  is  re- 
prefented  by  the  Painters,  with  Wings  ex¬ 
panded,  a  flender  Neck,  a  hairy  or  briftled 
Back,  long  Tail,  and  Feet  arm’d  with  Ta¬ 
lons  :  They  pretend  that  this  Figure  gave 
Name  to  the  Tree  ;  but  I  believe  this  Cir- 
cumftance  fabulous,,  becaufe  I  never  knew  it 
confirm’d  by  any  Traveller. 

The  fineft  and  beft  Dragon's  Blood  is  that 
which  drops  firft  from  the  Tree  in  little 
Tears,  that  are  clear,  tranfparent,  and  eatie 
to  break,  of  a  refplendent  Red  ,•  but  this  is 
very  fcarce,  and  not  brought  us  in  War 
Time,  fo  we  are  forc’d  to  content  our  felves 
v/ith  the  fécond  Sort,  [deferib’d  already  by 
Pomet.J  The  true  Dragons  Blood  yields  a 
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fufScient  Quantity  of  Oil,  and  a  little  eflential  Gum  Elemt\  fometimes  for  Gum  Anime  ^  and 
Salt;  it  is  very  aftringent,  agglutinative,  dry-  other  fometimes  for  Tacamahaca  ;  fo  they 
ing,  flops  Hemorrhages,  Fluxes  of  the  Belly,  chiefly  call  it  American  Galipot,  in  that  the 
deterges,  and  confolidatesWounds,  flrengthens  Smell  and  Shape  refembles  it,  and  it  is  trou- 
'luxated  Joynts,  and  is  proper  for  Contufions,  blefome  to  diflinguiih  the  Difference, 
us’d  both  inwardly  and  outwardly.  This  Bpfin  comes  in  Barrels  of  different 

Weight,  wrap’d  up  in  large  Leaves  ;  for 
20.  Of  Gum  Elemi.  which,  as  yet,  we  have  learn’d  no  Name. 

We  fell,  befides,  two  other  Sorts  of  Gum 
Vomet,  Elemi  is  a  white  Rofln  in-  Elemi  ;  one  whereof  is  like  common  Rofln, 

^  dining  to  be  greenifh,  that  flows  which  has  neither  a  fweet  nor  aromatick  Smell, 
by  Incifion  from  the  Trunk  and  large  Bran-  and  which  is  cover’d  with  Leaves  that  cling 
ches  of  a  Tree  of  a  moderate  Height,  whofe  to  the  Clove- Wood.  The  other  Sort  of 
Leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  of  a  whitifli  Gum  Elemi  is  of  an  alh  Colour  inclining  to 
Green,  filver’d  on  both  Sides,  with  a  red  brown,  and  in  great  Pieces  that  are  dry  and 
Flower  that  rifes  from  a  little  Cup  of  the  brittle  ;  but  as  it  is  impofllble  to  diflinguilh 
Colour  of  the  Leaves,  and  the  Fruit  of  the  the  Difference  in  thefe  two  Sorts  of  Gums, 
Colour  and  Shape  of  our  Olives,  which  is  I  fhall  fay  nothing  further  :  Neverthelefs  I 
the  Reafon  why  thefe  Trees  are  call’d  fVild  muft  fay,  I  believe  that  it  is  nothing  but  the 
Olive-Trees.  Thete  are  Abundance  of  thefe  impure  or  foul  Gum,  which  may  have  its 
Trees  in  Æthiopia,  and  Arabia  Failix,  from  good  Qualities  revover’d,  by  refining  over 
whence  this  Gum  is  brought  us  in  Cakes  of  the  Fire,  which  I  dare  not  yet  affirm,  not 
two  or  three  Pounds  Weight  a-piece,  wrap’d  being  certain  of  it. 
up  in  Leaves  of  the  Indian  Canes,  whence  it  Gttmmi  Elemi,,  Jive  Eejina  Elemi, 
is  call’d  Gum  Elemi  in  the  Cane.  Chufe  fuch  is  a  Kind  of  gummy  and  refinous  Lemeryl 
as  is  dry,  neverthelefs  foft,  of  a  white  Co-  Subflance  ;  for  it  diffolves  in  Oil, 
lour  tending  to  green  ;  the  Smell  fweet  and  and  is  inflammable  :  There  are  two  Kinds 
pleafant  enough  ;  and  take  Care  it  be  not  a  of  it,  vi:{.  the  true  Gum  call’d  alfo,  the 
fatflitious  Turpentine,  made  up  with  Oil  of  Æthiopian,  and  the  Baflard  or  Spurious, 
Spike,  call’d  Galipot,  as  happens  too  often  ;  call’d  the  American  Gum  Elemi.  The  true 
which  may  be  eafily  found  out,  as  well  by  or  Æ.thiopian  Gum  Elemi,  is  a  Rofin  from  a 
its  great  Whitnefs  as  its  ill  Smell,  inclining  to  whitifh  Colour,  a  little  inclining  to  a  Green, 
Turpentine;  and  that  it  is  al way  wrap’d  up  in  moifl  and  tough,  run  together  in  Lumps'dr 
the  Leaves  which  are  found  among  the  Clove-  Clots  of  a  long  and  round  Shape  ;  fo'r  the  moft 
Wood.  Part  inflammable,  of  a  pleafant  Tafte,  and 

This  Rofln  adulterated  is  call’d  ,  from  fmelling  fomething  like  Fennel.  Thefe 
ihofe  who  make  it,  the  Americans  Gum  Ele-  Lumps  are  brought  over  to  us  wrap’d  up  in 


mt,  ferving  them  as  a  good  Pretence  to  cover 
their  Knavery.  The  true  Gum  Elemi  we 
have  .from  Holland  or  Marfeilles,  is  a  natural 
Balfam  for  curing  of  Wounds,  for  which 


a  large  Leaf,  appearing  to  be  a  Kind  of  In¬ 
dian  Reed:  Baflard' or  American  Gum  Elemi, 
is  a  Sort  of  white  Rofln,  not  much  unlike 
Pine  Epfm,  inflammable  and  of  a  ftrong 


Reafon  it  is  very  properly  made  ufe  of  in  Smell,  flowing  plentifully  out  of  a  certain 
Arcxus  his  Liniment.  There  is  a  large  Kind  of  Tree,  bearing  Leaves  like  the  Bay- 
Tree  found  in  the  American  Iflands,  the  Tree,  call’d  Cleban  :  Parl^infon  faith  it  is  a 
Wood  whereof  is  white,  and  the  Leaves  yellowifii  Gum,  clear  and  tranfparent,  which 
like  ihofe  of  the  Bay,  but  that  they  are  a  being  broken  (hows  more  white  and  gummy 
great  deal  larger.  This  Tree  is  fo  loaded  within,  quickly  taking  Fire  and  melting 
with  Rofin,  that  it  will  yield  to  fifty  Pounds  thereat,  and  of  a  Kind  of  quick  Scent  and 
Weight  of  white  Gum,  altogether  like  the  Tafte  ;  if  it  is  like  Ammoniacum,  or  Gum- 
Galipot,  only  that  is  notfo  (linking.  And  as  this  Arabick,  or  is  black,  it  is  good  for  little  or 
Rofin  is  but  as  yet  little  known  among  the  nothing.  This  Gum  is  of  Angular  Ufe  in 
Merchants,  tho’  common  among  us:  So  all  Wounds  and  Fradures  of  rhe  Head  and 
they  often  fell  this  Galipot  fometimes  for  Skull,  and  to  be  mix’d  with  Liniments  and 
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Balfams  for  that  Purpofe  ;  it  is  alfo  emol- 
lienr,  digeftive,  and  is  anodine,  difcufTes 
Tumours,  and  opens  Obftru(flions  :  The 
Spirit,  Oil  and  Baliam,  are  diftiilM  by  the  Re¬ 
tort  in  Sand,  as  hath  been  taught.  The  acid 
Spirit,  which  contains  the  volatile  Salt  of 
the  Mixc,  fupprelfes  Vapours  and  Fits  of  the 
Alother,  opens  the  Paflages  of  the  Urine,  tem¬ 
pers  the  Heat  thereof,  prevents  Breeding  of 
the  Stone,  and  is  a  good  Pedtoral.  The  Oil 
and  Balfam  are  accounted,  by  fome,  fpeci- 
fical  in  the  Gout,  Palfy,  and  Convulfions  ; 
they  cure  Ulcers,  chiefly  of  the  Fundament, 
heal  and  cleanfe  all  Wounds,  (^c.  as  well 
old  as  new,  eafing  Pain,  refolving  Contu- 
lions,  and  difcufling  Swellings. 

51.  0/Gatn  Tacamahaca. 

Pomet.  Tacamahaca  is  a  refinous,  li- 

^  quid  and  tranfparenc  Gum,  that 
flows  from  the  Trunk  of  large  thick  Trees, 
that  grow  plentifully  in  New^Spain  and  Mada- 
gctfcar^  where  they  are  call’d  Harame,  which 
are  pretty  like  our  Poplars.  Thefe  Trees  are 
furnifli’d  with  green  Leaves,  almoft  like 
thofe  of  the  Box<-Tree  ;  after  which  come  red 
Fruit  of  the  Bignefs  of  our  green  Nuts,  in 
which  is  contain’d  a  fragrant  balfamick  Ro- 
fin.  The  Natives  cut  the  Trunks  of  thefe 
Trees,  whence  diftils  a  white  criftalline  Li¬ 
quor,  of  an  agreeable  Smell,  that  hardens 
fometime  after  it  is  fallen,  and  that  ferves  for 
the  Cure  of  cold  Humours  to  abate  theTooth- 
Ach;  but  particularly  to  caulk  Veflels  and 
Ships  with,  and  the  Wood  ferves  for  Planks. 

The  Inhabitants  of  St.  Laurence  have  a 
Cuftom  to  put  the  Firft  that  falls  from  the 
Tree,  without  Incifion,  into  little  Shells  cut 
in  two,  which  they  cover  with  a  great 
Leaf,  as  a  Sort  of  Palm  Leaf;  and  that  is 
what  fome  Authors  mean,  when  they  fpeak 
of  GumTacamahaca  refin’d  ;  which  to  anfwer 
the  requifire  Qualities,  ought  to  be  dry,  red- 
difh,  tranfparent,  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  inclin¬ 
ing  to  tltat  of  Lavender,  of  a  Tafte  fome- 
ihing  bitterilh  ;  and  this  is  what  we  call  Taca^ 
ynahaca  in  the  Shed.  That  which  falls  from 
the  Tree  by  cutting,  is  what  we  have 
brought  in  the  Mafs  or  Lump,  and  fometimes 
in  Tears  ,  in  the  Figure  refembling  Indian 
Frankincenfe^  which  is  to  be  chofe  as  full  of 
v;hice  Drops,  clean,  dry,  and  as  near  the 


Smell  of  the  former  as  can  be  got  :  It  much 
refembles  in  Colour,  Galbamm^  with  white 
Spots  like  Ammoniacum^  ftrong  in  Scent  and 
Tafte,  and  very  flicking,  for  which  Reafon  it 
is  us’d  to  put  in  binding  Plaifters  ;  it  is  very 
good  to  fofeen  Tumours,  and  eafe  all  Man¬ 
ner  of  Pains  in  the  Head,  Nerves,  Joynts  and 
Womb  :  It  is  inwardly  given  from  half  a 
Dram  to  a  Dram  againft  Vapours,  but  moft 
commonly  againft  Pains,  for  which  it  is  fo 
famous  amongft  the  Indians,  that  they  ufe  it 
to  all  Pains  whatfoever,  if  not  attended  with 
any  great  Inflammation. 

Tacamahaca  vel  Tacamaca,  is  a 
Kind  of  hard,  clear,  fragrant  Ro-  Lemery, 
fin,  that  is  drawn  by  Incifion,  from 
the  Trunk  of  a  great,  thick,  unknown  Tree, 
call’d  by  Parkjnfon  and  ^ay,  Tacamahaca  j 
by  J.  Batihinus,  Tacamahaca  Populo  Jimilis 
fruHu  colore  Pceonia  ;  or  that  like  the  Poplar 
Tree,  with  Fruit  of  the  Colour  of  the  Peo¬ 
ny  :  It  refembles  much  the  Poplar  Tree; 
the  Leaves  are  finall  and  endented,  the  Fruic 
the  Bignefs  of  a  Nut,  of  a  red  Colour,  re¬ 
finous,  odoriferous,  and  contains  a  Stone  al¬ 
moft  like  that  of  the  Peach.  This  Tree 
grows  plentifully  in  NewSpain,  and  feveral 
jparcs  of  the  tVeft-Indies,  being  gather’d 
from  the  Tree  after  wounding. 

We  have  two  Kinds  of  it  ;  one  which  is 
brought  over  in  Shells,  that  is  fofc  and 
whitifh,  of  a  very  pleafant  fragrant  Smell  ; 
the  other  in  Lumps,  and  comes  in  Chefts, 
which  is  nothing  near  fo  good,  but  for  the 
moft  Parc  is  very  foul  and  drofly  ;  both 
yield  a  deal  of  exalted  Oil  and  vola¬ 
tile  Salt.  The  Gum  Tacamahaca  is  dige¬ 
ftive,  refolutive,  neufotick,  anodine,  cepha- 
lick ,  drying ,  being  apply ’d  externally. 
There  is  an  acid  Spirit,  Oil  and  Tindure 
made  from  this  Gum,  which  open  Obftru- 
(ftions  of  the  Womb  and  Mefentery  ;  are  a- 
nodine  and  ftomachick,  taken  a  few  Drops  in 
any  generous  Liquor  ;  or  the  Oil  is  good 
externally  to  fmell  to,  and  anoint  old  run¬ 
ning  Ulcers  with,  to  cleanfe  and  heal  them,  as 
well  as  to  difeufs  hard  Knots  and  Tumours. 

32.  Of  Gum  Ivy. 

fZXJM  Ivy  is  a  liquid  Rofin  which  r, 

^  hardens  as  it  flows:  This  Gum 
abounds  in  the  Indies,  Italy,  Provence,  and 
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Languedock,  from  the  great  Ivy  that  creeps  or 
climbs  upon  Trees  and  Walls.  Being  at  Mont- 
fellier^xn  the  Year  1680,  and  walking  in  the 
King’s  Garden,  I  perceived  an  Ivy  there  that 
climb’d  up  a  Bay  Tree,  having  on  the  top 
Branch  a  Piece  of  Gttm  of  the  Bignefs  of 
one’s  Finger,  which  I  beg’d  of  Mr.  Chic  an¬ 
neaux  Son,  which  he  gave  me  ;  and  after  I 
had  examin’d  it,  I  found  it  like  Glue,  of  a 
red  Colour,  a  ftrong  penetrating  Smell,  and 
unpieafant  enough  :  After  having  kept  it 
fome  Time  it  grew  dry,  brittle,  and  of  a 
ycllowifli  Colour,  juft  as  we  have  it  come 
from  India  by  Marfeilles  :  Chufe  the  beft 
dry’d,  cleareft,  of  a  balfamick  Smell;  and 
take  Care  that  you  be  not  impos’d  upon  with 
the  Gum  Alouchi^  which  is  fometimes  fold  in 
its  Head,  efpecially  when  dear.  This  is 
reckon’d  proper  to  make  the  Hair  fall,  and 
for  the  Cure  of  Wounds. 

Hedera  Arhorea^  or  the  Ivy-Tree^ 
Lemery.  is  a  Shrub,  or  Tree,  whofe  Bran¬ 
ches,  creep  up  and  cling  to  the  next 
adjacent  Trees,  or  Walls,  and  inlinuate  them- 
felves  into  the  Cracks  thereof,  and  into  the 
Chinks  of  Stones,  where  they  will  fix  a 
deep  Root  :  The  Bark  is  wrinkled,  afli- 
colour’d,  and  the  Wood  hard  and  white  ; 
the  Leaves  are  broad,  large,  corner’d  thick, 
fmooth,  green  all  the  Year,  and  Ihining, 
of  an  aftringent  acrid  Tafte.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  grow  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Bran¬ 
ches,  compos’d  each  of  fix  ftrip’d  Leaves 
of  a  gralTy  Colour,  fucceded  by  round  Ber¬ 
ries,  that  are  a  little  flelhy,  and  as  large  as 
thofe  of  Juniper,  difpos’d  in  Clutters,  of  a 
black  Colour  when  ripe  ;  they  contain  each 
five  Seeds,  furrow’d  on  the  Back,  and  flat 
on  the  other  Side  :  The  Ivy  grows  generally 
upon  Walls,  and  yields  Abundance  of  Oil 
and  fome  eflential  Salt  :  It  is  decerfive  and 
vulnerary  ;  the  Leaves  are  apply’d  to  Ilfues 
and  Cauteries,  to  cleanfe  them  from  their 
Sanies  ;  they  are  likewife  boil’d  in  Deco- 
(ftions  for  the  Ear-ach  and  Tooih-ach. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Ivy  call’d  Hedera 
Poctica  by  C.  Bauhinus  and  Tournefort^  and  He¬ 
dera  Dionyfias  and  Chryfocarpos,  becaufe  the  Ivy- 
Berries  are  of  a  Gold-Colour  :  The  Leaves 
of  this  are  not  fo  angular,  but  only  fharper 
towards  the  Top,  lels  thick,  bard  and  flelhy 
than  thofe  of  the  other  Ivy,  and  of  not  fo 
deep  a  Colour  ;  the  Berries  arc  of  a  fine  Gold 
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Colour  :  This  Species  of  Ivy  is  rarely  met 
with  in  France.  The  Ancients  made  Crowns 
of  it,  with  which  they  crown’d  their  Peers, 
from  whence  it  is  call’d  Hedera  Poetica^  The 
Poets  Ivy,  Hedera  Dionyfias  aut  Bacchica,  be- 
caufe  they  made  Ufe  of  this  Sort  of  Ivy  in  their 
public k  Rejoy cings,  and  Feafts  of  Bacchm. 

They  make  Incifions  in  the  Trunks  of  the 
larger  Ivies  in  the  hot  Countries ,  as  Italy 
Languedoc,  and  Provence,  to  make  a  Gum  or 
Rofin  flow,  which  hardens  in  a  little  time, 
and  which  they  call  Gummi  Hedera,  or  Gum- 
Ivy,  it  ought  to  be  of  a  reddilh  yellow  tranf- 
parent  Colour,  of  a  ftrong  Smell  and  an  acrid 
aromatick  Tafte.  The  greateft  Part  of  ic 
that  is  fold  by  the  Druggifts  comes  from  In¬ 
dia  by  Marfeilles  ;  it  yields  a  good  deal  of 
Oil  and  Salt,  and  is  us’d  externally  to  the 
fame  Intentions  as  the  former,  and  is  fome¬ 
times  put  into  the  Oyntment  of  Althaa. 

Of  Gum  Caranna. 

Caranna  is  a  Gum  that  Pomet. 
flows  from  the  Trunk  of  fe- 
veral  Trees,  like  the  Palm  Tree,  w^hich  are 
plentiful  in  NewSpain.  This  Gum  is  brought 
us  in  the  Lump,  wrap’d  up  in  Reed  Leaves  ; 
it  ought  to  be  foft  as  a  Plaifter,  of  a  grey- 
ilh  Colour,  inclniing  to  Green,  of  a  fweer 
Smell,  and  fomething  aromatick. 

Some  Authors  obferve  that  the  Caranna  is 
White,  which  I  eafily  believe ,  when  ic  is 
newly  fallen  from  the  Tree  ;  ic  is  alfo  of  the 
Colour  aforefaid ,  except  by  reafon  of  its 
Age,  but  the  whiter  ic  is,  the  more  valu¬ 
able,  and  have  nothing  to  do,  with  feverai 
hard  Gums  that  are  offer’d  in  its  ftead,  be- 
caufe  of  its  Dearnefs.  This  Gum  apply’d  in 
a  Plaifter  upon  the  Head,  is  admirable  to 
abate  the  Pains  thereof,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
the  Joynrs  ;  and  this  Gum  has  fucb  fine  Qua» 
lities,  that  it  is  ufualiy  faid,  What  Tacamahaca 
cannot  cure,  Caranna  can. 

The  Americans  compofe  a  Balfarn  from 
this  Gum,  which  they  ufe  with  good  Suc- 
cefs,  for  the  Cure  of  Wounds  and  Hemor¬ 
rhoids  in  this  manner  :  They  take  fine  Tur¬ 
pentine  half  an  Ounce,  Liquid  Amber  three 
Ounces,  Balfarn  of  Copal,  Tacamahaca,  Cu* 
ranna,oI  each  tw'o  Ounces;  Maftich,  Myrrh, 
Aloes,  Frankincenfe,  Dragons  Blood,  Sarco- 
colla,  of  each  a  Dram  and  half  Difiolve 
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Gums  and  Rofins  upon  the  Fire,  and  after 
incorporate  them  with  the  Powders.  Gum 
CararDia  is  mightily  commended  for  its  Fa¬ 
culty  of  difcufllng  or  affwaging  bard  Tu¬ 
mours  :  It  is  aifo  apply ’d  to  the  Temples 
upon  fmall  Plaifters  or  Patches  in  the  Head- 
Ach,  or  to  prevent  and  reftrain  the  falling 
down  of  the  Humours  upon  the  Eyes  and 
Teeth.  There  is  alfo  prepar’d  from  it  an 
excellent  antipodagrick  Plaifter  to  be  apply’d 
to  gouty  Swellings. 

It  is  call’d  Caranna  Gummi^  or 
Lemery,  Caragna^  from  Cartagena,  the  Place 
of  its  Produdtion  in  the  Spanijh 
VPefl-îndies.,  where  it  is  in  great  Plenty,  flow¬ 
ing  out  of  a  Tree  cut  or  wounded.  It  is  a 
hard  Rofln,  clammy  but  not  glutinous,  fof- 
tifh  and  tough,  of  a  dark  olive  Colour,  in¬ 
clining  a  little  to  a  Musk  Colour  ;  it  comes 
forth  fofc,  but  condenfes  afterward,  not  much 
unlike  Tacamahaca^  but  more  odoriferous  and 
Tweeter,  and  of  fomething  a  brig^'ter  Co¬ 
lour,  it  comes  v/ rap’d  up  in  its  broad  fibrous 
Leaves  like  Reeds. 

It  is  a  famous  Cephalick,  Neurotick,  Ar- 
thritick  and  Vulnerary  ;  eafes  all  manner  of 
Pains  in  any  Part  of  the  Body,  proceeding 
from  a  cold  and  moift  Caufe,  ftrengthens 
weak  Limbs ,  and  is  accounted  excellent  to 
flop  Defluxions  from  the  Glands,  being  ap¬ 
ply ’d  Plaiftcrwife  to  the  Temples  ;  It  eafes 
the  Spleen,  and  diflblves  the  Hardnefs  there¬ 
of,  mollifies  Swellings  ,  and  cures  green 
Wounds,  chiefly  of  the  Nerves  and  Joynts  ; 
Dofe  inwardly  from  a  Dram  to  two  Drams. 
There  is  a  Spirit  Oil  and  Balfam  made 
from  Caranna  :  The  volatile  Spirit  is  aperi¬ 
tive,  and  opens  Obftrudlions  of  the  Reins, 
DcL  ^rom  ten  Drops  to  twenty  in  any  pro¬ 
per  Liquor.  The  Oil  is  good  againft  Lame- 
nefs.  Pains,  Aches,  Convulfions,  anointed 
upon  the  Parts  afledled.  The  Balfam  is  ex¬ 
cellent  to  heal  and  confolidate  Wounds,  to 
ftrengrhen  the  Nerves, 


54.  Of  Gum  Bdellium. 

■ïdomet,  T>Defh'um  is  a  Gum  of  which  the 
Ancients  fpoke  varioufly  ;  feme 
•faying  that  it  flows  from  the  Trunk  of  a 
thorny  Tree  whofe  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of 
the  Oak,  and  the  Fruit  like  the  wild  Fig, 


of  a  pretty  good  Tafte  ;  and  others  will 
have  it  referable  that  which  bears  the 
Myrrh  ,  and  that  ihefe  Trees  abound  in 
Media,  Arabia  Fœlix ,  and  the  Eaft-Indies, 
and  is  likely  to  be  that  Bdellium  which  we 
have  brought  at  this  Day  from  Marfeilles^ 
which  is  no  other  than  the  Gum  Alouchi^ 
which  fome  will  have  to  be  the  true  Bdellium^ 
which  is  chofe  in  clear  tranfparent  Pieces  of 
a  reddilb  grey  avithout,  and  the  Colour  of 
Englijh  Pafte  within  ;  and  that  when  lick’d 
by  the  Tongue,  turns  of  a  yellow  Colour. 

Bdellium  is  a  yellowifh  or  reddifh 
Gum  ,  that  flows  from  a  thorny  Lemery, 
Tree  call’d  Bdellia,  growing  in  Ara- 
hia.,  Media,  or  the  Ifidies,  They  fay  that 
it  bears  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Oak,  and 
a  Fruit  refembling  the  Wild  Fig,  of  a  pretty 
good  Tafte.  This  Gum  is  brought  us  in 
Pieces  of  different  Sizes  and  Shape,  but  the 
fineft  is  ufually  Oval  or  in  falhion  of  Pen¬ 
dants  for  the  Ears,  neat,  clear,  tranfparent, 
reddifh,  fragrant,  and  that  eafily  foftens,  of 
a  Tafte  inclining  to  bifer,  it  yielding  a  good 
deal  of  Oil  and  volatile  edd  Salt;  is  di- 
geftive,  difcullive,  ludorifick,  drying,  aperi¬ 
tive,  ferviceable  in  the  Empyema ,  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  Terms,  haften  the  Birth ,  and  to 
refift  Poifon  ;  us’d  both  externally  and  in¬ 
ternally. 

3  y.  Of  Gum  Sarcocol. 

CArcocol  is  a  Gum  that  flows  from  Pomet, 
little  prickly  Shrub,  whereof  the 
Leaves  are  like  Palta  Sena,  of  a  white  Co¬ 
lour  tending  to  yellow  :  Almoft  all  Authors 
fay,  that  thefe  Shrubs  grow  in  Perjia  ;  but 
two  Friends  of  mine  at  Marfeilles  writ  to 
me  in  July  1692,  after  this  manner,  That 
Sarcocolla  was  a  Gum  that  is  gather’d  in  the 
Defarts  of  Arabia,  the  Tree  being  little  and 
very  thorny  ;  chufe  that  in  Tears  or  Grains, 
of  a  white  Colour,  inclining  to  yellow  or  red, 
of  a  fweetifh  Tafte,  attended  with  an  un- 
pleafant  Bitcernefs. 

This  Gum  is  wonderful  in  its  Kind,  in 
that  it  flows  from  a  Tree  without  Incifion, 
and  by  Incifion  in  Tears  or  Drops  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Colours  and  Bignefs,  being  white ,  yel¬ 
low  and  red  ;  and  when  they  are  dry,  are 
granulated  or  in  Grains,  as  they  are  brought 

to 
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to  US  from  Marfeittes]  There  is  befides  ano¬ 
ther  Sore  of  Sarcocol  which  is  in  the  brown 
Lump,  and  looks  like  a  Compoficion  ;  but 
I  rake  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  damag’d 
Gum  that  ought  to  be  thrown  away,  and 
that  is  very  full  of  Dirt,  and  other  Filth,  to 
which  it  is  much  fubjedt.  This  is  very  pro¬ 
per  for  curing  of  Wounds,  which  made  the 
Greeks  call  it  SarcoccL,  which  lignifies  Fleflo 
Gum.  It  is  confolidatiiig  and  repelling,  us’d 
chiefly  to  heal  Wounds,  flop  Fluxes  in  the 
Eyes,  and.  clear  them  from  any  Clouds, 
Films,  Pearls,  ^c,  that  may  hinder  the 
Sight  ;  it  is  good  to  purge  the  Head,  and 
therefore  profitable  againft  Coughs  ^  Short- 
nefs  of  Breach,  efpecially  in  Perfons  that  are 
Flegmatick  ;  outwardly  it  is  us’d  againft 
Inflammations  of  the  Eyes,  and  to  heal  Ul¬ 
cers  in  the  Ears  :  The  Fume  thereof  from 
Charcoal,  receiv’d  up  the  Fundament,  cures 
the  Piles,  and  other  Difeafes  of  thofe  Parts. 

Sarcocolia^  or  Flefli  Glue  ,  is  a 
Lemery.  granulated  Gum  in  very  fmall  Bits 
that  are  fpongy,  of  a  yellowilh 
Colour  tending  to  white,  refembling  the 
broken  Pieces  or  Remains  of  a  Gum,  or  of 
Frankincenfe  chat  hath  been  grofsly  pow¬ 
der’d.  We  have  it  brought  us  from  Arabia  ; 
where,  as  fome  fay,  it  comes  from  a  thor¬ 
ny  Shrub,  whofe  Leaves  are  fomething  like 
Sena, 

Sarcocol  is  of  fuch  a  brittle  Nature  that  it 
moulders  down  into  a  grofs  Powder  only  by 
lhaking  or  handling  it  ;  wherefore  it  is  com¬ 
monly  brought  over  to  us  in  fmall  Grains, 
not  much  bigger  than  Poppy  Seeds  ;  yet  fome- 
times  we  meet  with  fome  that  are  bigger  and 
thicker  :  They  are  of  feveral  Colours, 
white,  brown,  and  red,  of  a  bitter  Tafte , 
with- a  certain  naufeous  Sweetnefs  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  chewed  between  the  Teeth  they  become 
tough  ;  being  held  to  the  Flame  of  a  Candle, 
they  firft  boil  or  fry,  and  then  fend  forth  a 
clear  Flame  ;  it  ftops  and  prevents  the  De¬ 
fluxion  of  Humours  upon  the  Eyes,  and 
rakes  away  Spots,  or  white  Specks  over 
them,  being  fteep’d  in  Afles  or  Womens 
Milk.  Moreover,  Sarcocol  agglutinates  Flefli, 
and  conduces  to  the  Confolidating  of  fpungy 
Wounds.  There  is  an  excellent  Eye-Water 
made  of  Sarcocol^  fteep’d  in  Nurfes  Milk, 
with  Mucilage  of  Quince  Seeds  made  with 
Rofe-Water. 


5^.  0/ Euphorbium. 

TfVphorhium  is  a  Gum  that  flows 

from  among  thick  prickly  Pomet, 
Leaves,  in  the  Nature  of  a  Shrub- 
Tree,  that  is  found  in  great  Quantities  in 
Lybia,  upon  Mount  Atlas ^  and  in  Africa, 
The  Ancients  have  writ-  varioufly,  upon  the 
Nature  of  Etiphorbium^  and  of  the  Manner 
of  gathering  it  ;  fome  faying  that  it  flow’d 
by  Means  of  wounding  the  Ends  of  the  Plant 
with  Iron  Inftruments,  from  whence  came  a 
Smell  that  was  very  mifehievous,  and  like- 
wife  that  the  Leaves  were  cut,  by  which 
Means  there  came  forth  a  white  Juice,  like 
Milk,  which  was  receiv’d  in  Sheep-Skins  : 
And  others  will  have  it  that  it  was  a  thick 
Juice,  from  a  Green  of  about  the  Size  and 
Shape  of  our  Cucumber.  But  thofe  who 
have  feen  it  as  well  as  my  felf,  can  acceft  that 
iris  no  fuch  thick  Juice  as  fuppos’d,  but  the- 
Gum  of  a  Tree.  And  befides,  I  can  afliire  you 
’tis  fo  from  the  Sight  of  the  Leaf,which  is  the 
Length  and  Thicknels  of  one’s  Thumb,  of  a 
quadrangular  Shape  ,  each  Corner  of  which 
is  found  full  of  (harp  Thorns  ,  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  which  is  the  Etiphorbium  which  is 
gain’d  without  any  Incifion,  according  to 
the  Figure  mark’d  A.  Chufe  the  neweft,  of 
a  white  Colour,  inclining  to  Gold  ;  the 
leaft  full  of  Dirt,  the  dryeft  and  cleaneft  that 
is  poffible. 

There  is  Abundance  of  little  Berries  to  be 
met  withal  in  Euphorbium,  made  in  the 
Shape  of  a  Prieft’s  Cap,  very  light,  of  the 
Colour  of  Coriander^  in  which  is  contain’d  a 
little  round  Seed,  like  a  Pin’s  Head,  which 
fome  have  afliir’d  me  is  the  Seed  of  a 
Plant  which  brings  forth  the  Euphorbium, 
Th  is  Drugg  is  nor  much  us’d  in  Medicine, 
becaufe  of  its  immoderate  Hear,  and  great; 
Acrimony  ;  but  much  more  by  the  Farriers, 
being  very  good  for  the  Farcy,  and  Wind- 
Galls  in  Horfes.  "Tht  Africans  ule  this  Gum 
internally,  but  they  walh  it  flrft  in  Poppy- 
Water  to  abate  the  Heat  of  it. 

Euphorbium  being  reduc’d  into  a  fine  Pow» 
der^  which  is  a  very  difîîculc  Task  to  do,  is 
enclos’d  in  a  hollow’d  Quince,  which  being 
cover’d  over  with  a  Pafle,  is  bak’d  in  ars 
Oven:  It  ought  to  be  corre«5tcd  with  Vice-» 
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gar,  Jüice  of  Lemons,  or  four  Pomegra-  Trunk  of  feveral  Shrubs  which  are  found 
nates  ;  or  elfe  with  the  Fiegm  or  Spirit  of  plentifully  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  Arabia 
Vitriol:  By  a  chymical  Analyfis  it  yields  a  Fælix,  where  they  grow  in  great  Qtiantities, 
great  deal  of  Oil  of  a  moft  ftinking  Smell,  efpecially  at  the  Foot  of  Mount  Lebanon  j 
and  a  hot  burning  Tafte  ;  moreover  an  acid  and  by  Corruption  of  the  Language  Oliba^ 
Fiegm,  and  a  fharp,  concreted,*  volatile  Salt  num  and  Frankjncenfe,  becaufe  the  Ancients 
is  excradfed  from  it.  Euphorbium  purges  vio-  made  ufe  of  it  for  an  Incenfe  to  their  Gods, 
lently  from  five  Grains  to  twelve,  and  is  From  Arabia  Faelix  they  tranfport  it  by  the 
us’d  againft  the  Dropfy  and  iethargick  Red- Sea  to  Bgypt,  from  whence  it  comes  to 
Diltempers.  The  Pills  of  Euphorbium  of  Grand  Cairo,  from  Grand  Cairo  to  Alexan~ 
Quercetan,  are  prepar’d  from  it,  being  good  dria,  where  it  is  imbark’d  for  MarfeiUes, 
againft  intermitting  Fevers  :  It  is  us’d  in  the  Several  Perfons  write,  that  when  they  cut 
Pills  of  Nitre  of  Trallianus,  in  Me/ue's  Pills  the  Trunk  of  the  Frankjncenfe-'XvcQ,  and  it 


of  HermodaHyls,  in  the  Great  or  Epman 
Fhilonium. 

Euphorbium,  fo  call’d  from  Euphor^ 
Lemery,  bins,  Phyfician  to  King  Juba,  who 
firft  introduc’d  it  into  Pradkice,  and 
with  it  cured  Auguftus  Cccfar  :  This  is  a  yel- 
lowifh  Gum  in  little  brittle  Pieces,  very 
acrid  and  burning  to  the  Tafte  ;  it  flows  by 
cutting  from  a  Sort  of  Ferula  that  bears  the 
fame  Name  j  the  Bark  is  hard  and  thorny  ; 
the  Leaves  about  the  Length  of  a  Man’s 
Finger,  and  thick,  of  a  quadrangular  Form, 
garnifh'd  at  each  Angle  with  a  great 
Number  of  little  Thorns.  It  grows  in 
Lybia. 

It  is  yellow  and  clear,  in  hollow  Drops  as 
big  as  Peafe,  and  almoft  like  Sarcocol,  and  is 
in  Bladders  as  clear  as  Glafs  :  Chufe  that 
which  is  white,  bright,  pure,  or  yellow  and 
fharp  ,  which,  with  a  fmall  Touch,  makes 
the  Tongue  burn  ;  it  is  the  better  for  being 
old,  Age  abating  its  Sharpnefs,  which  whiltt 
freih  is  not  to  be  us’d.  Dodonœus  faith  it  is 
the  Gum  of  a  Plant;  Diofcorides  affirms, 
that  it  proceeds  from  a  Kind  of  Lybian  Ferti- 
la  being  cut  ;  it  is  adulterated  with  Gum 
Sarcocol,  and  Juice  of  Tithymal  or  Spurge  ; 
it  purges  ferons  and.  watery  Humours,  but  is 
violently  inflaming;  it  is  admioiftred  with 
great  Caution  in  Dropfies,  Gouts,  Pallies, 
and  Green  Sicknels  ;  for  it  powerfully  opens 
the  Womb,  provokes  the  Terms,  and  brings 
away  both  Birth  and  After- Birch. 

^7.  Of  Olibanum,  or  Male-Frankin- 

cenfe. 

Fomct,  H  E  Olibanum,  which  we  ufu- 
ally  call  the  Male-Frankjncenfe, 
IS  a  Gum  chat  flows  by  Incifion  from  the 


begins  to  drop,  no  Body,  fave  one  that 
is  reputed  holy  in  the  Family,  be  permitted 
to  gather  it.  Chufe  the  fineft  white  Tears, 
inclining  fomewhat  to  a  Gold  Colour,  which 
being  chew’d,  makes  the  Spittle  white  as 
Milk,  and  is  of  a  bitter  unpleafanc  Tafte  ; 
throwing  fuch  afide  as  is  full  of  Duft  and 
Leaves,  and  little  yellow  Pieces,  to  which 
it  is  very  fubjedt  :  Its  Ufe  is  for  feveral  Com- 
pofitions,  as  well  chymical  as  galenical. 

This  Olibanum  drops  from  the  Tree  plen¬ 
tifully,  in  roundilh  Drops,  fome  bigger, 
fome  lefs;  fcarcely  any  of  them  exceeding 
the  Size  of  a  Horfe-Bean,  and  it  falls  pure, 
without  either  Bark,  Wood,  or  any  other 
thing  (kicking  to  it ,  and  of  a  yellowifh 
White  ;  of  which,  the  whiter  it  is  the 
more  it  is  efteem’d.  This  rcfinous  Gum 
ftrengthens  the  Bowels,  flops  Fluxes  and  the 
Gonorrrhea  in  Men,  with  the  Fluor  Albus  in 
Women,  taken  from  one  Dram  to  two  in 
Jelly  of  Ifinglafs  :  It  is  cepbalick,  cardiack 
and  pedkoral  ;  comforts  the  Head,  and  re¬ 
vives  the  Memory,  fupprcflTes  Melancholy 
and  the  Vapours,  and  abates  vehement 
Coughing,  Hoarfenefs,  and  Catarrhs  :  The 
Fume  taken  up  the  Fundament  cures  the 
Piles. 

;8.  Of  Moca  Frankincenfe* 

'’  I  'HE  Frankincenfe  of  Moca  is  no- 

thing  elfe  but  a  Kind  of  Oliba-  Fomet, 
num  in  little  Tears,  or  in  the  Mafs, 
much  loaded  with  Dirt,  of  a  reddilli  Colour, 
fomeching  bitter  to  the  Tafte,  that  is  brought 
into  France  by  the  Eaft-lndia  Comfan)  ;  upon 
which  Account  it  is  call’d,  the  Company’s 
Frankincenfe,  Olibanum,  or  Indian  Frankie- 

ce?ife^ 
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cenfe.  They  never  fell  it  but  to  counterfeit 
the  former,  for  the  true  Bdellium^  tho’  never 
fo  improper. 

39.  Of  the  Manna  of  Frankîncenfe. 

Vomet,  '^His  is  little  round  Grains,  that 
are  clear  and  tranfparenr,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Olibanum,  and  which 
ought  to  be  us’d  for  the  fame  Purpofes,  and 
after  the  fame  Manner  as  Olibantim. 

"Tbus^  or  Frankîncenfe f  is  a  Kind 
Lemery,  of  white  or  yellowifli  Rofin,  which 
yields  a  great  Smell  and  Perfume 
when  thrown  into  the  Fire  ;  it  is  drawn  by 
Incifion  from  a  little  Tree,  the  Leaves 
whereof  are  like  the  Lentisk^^  and  which 
grows  plentifully  in  the  Holy  Land,  efpecially 
about  Mount  Libanus  ;  they  call  this  Tree 
Thus^  or  Arbor  thurifera  ^  the  Tree  bearing 
Frankîncenfe, 

The  Firft  that  flows  from  the  Tree  in 
clear  pure  Tears  or  Drops  they  call  Olîba- 
num^  Me  lax  ^  Thus  Mafculum^  or  the  Male 
Frankîncenfe  ;  that  which  falls  confufedly  on 
the  Ground,  and  is  fometimes  mix’d  with  the 
Pieces  of  the  Bark  of  the  Tree,  or  with 
fome  other  Impurities,  is  the  common  Frankr 
incenfe  which  fome  call  Female  Frankjncenfe  ; 
it  is  in  the  Lump,  yellowifli,  foft,  fat,  very 
apt  to  take  Fire,  and  odoriferous.  That 
which  is  call’d  the  Manna  of  Frankjncenfe  is 
the  Olibanum  in  fmall  Grain  or  Seed,  that  is 
round  and  pure,  carrying  the  Colour  of  fine 
Manna  -,  this  Sort  yields  Abundance  of  Oil 
and  volatile  Salt.  The  Olibanum  is  deter- 
five,  a  little  altringent,  fudorifick,  proper  for 
Difeafes  of  the  Breaft,  for  the  Pleurify,  to 
ftrengthen  the  Brain,  for  the  Scouring  of  the 
Guts,  being  taken  internally,  and  us’d  ex¬ 
ternally  to  deterge  and  confolidate  Ulcers  : 
The  common  Frankjncenfe  is  deterfive,  and  de- 
ficcative  being  mix’d  in  Oyntments,  Plaifters 
and  Perfumes. 

The  Bark  of  the  Tree,  from  whence  the 
Frankjncenfe  flows  ,  is  call’d  ,  Thymiama  , 
Thus  Judxorum,  or  the  Frankjncenfe  of  the 
^ews  ;  it  is  call’d  Thymiama  from  fmelling 
fweet  in  burning,  becaufe  they  burn  this 
Bark  in  the  Churches,  or  their  Houfes,  to 
fierfume  ’em  :  It  ought  to  be  chofe  thick, 
fat,  or  refinous  ;  fmooth,  frefli  and  fragrant  ÿ 
it  is  deterfive  and  drying. 


40.  Of  Gum  Copal. 


'  H  E  Gum  Copal^  which  we  call 
Oriental  Copal,  is  a  clear  tranf-  Pomen 
parent  Rofin,  of  a  golden  Colour, 
that  flows  from  the  Trunk  of  feveral  Trees, 
of  a  moderate  Growth,  adorn’d  with  green 
Leaves,  as  exprefs’d  in  the  Figure  ;  and 
with  a  Fruit  that  is  like  our  Cucumbers,  of 
a  dark  grey  Colour,  in  which  is  to  be  found 
a  Meal,  or  Flower,  of  a  very  good  Tafte. 

Chufe  this  Rofin  in  fine  Pieces,  of  the 
moft  beautiful  yellow  Colour,  and  largeft 
Size  that  can  be  had  ,  that  is  eafie  to  break 
or  crumble  ;  and  which,  when  put  into  the 
Fire,  melts  prefently,  and  yields  a  Smell 
like  that  of  Olibanum.  This  Rofin  is  very 
feldom  brought  into  France,  becaufe  its  Ufe 
is  little  known  ,  altho’  it  is  often  met  with 
in  both  the  Indies  :  But  in  the  Room  of  this, 
we  have  another  Gum  Copal  brought  from 
the  American  Iflands,  which  fome  improper¬ 
ly  call  Kjtrabe.  This  Gum  flows,  without 
cutting  from  the  Trunk  and  Branches  of  fe¬ 
veral  large  Trees,  like  our  black  Poplars, 
that  grow  plentifully  upon  the  Mountains  of 
the  Antilles,  from  whence  it  is  brought  along 
the  Rivers,  by  Means  of  the  great  Rains 
and  Torrents  of  Water  that  pafs  by  the  Roots 
of  thefe  Trees,  where  this  Gum  falls  natural¬ 
ly  :  Its  Ufe  is  to  make  Varnifli  of,  with  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine,  and  to  fell  inftead  of  the  true 
Karabe,  tho’  very  improperly,  becaufe  it  is 
fcarce  any  thing  like  it,  fmells  little  when 
burnt,  and  is  no  ways  ufeful  to  allay  the  Va¬ 
pours  :  Befides,  it  is  fo  like  the  Gum  Senega, 
that  there  is  nothing  but  the  Colour,  and  the 
not  Diffolving  in  Water  to  difcover  the  Dif¬ 
ference  by. 

41. 0/Cancamum,  or  Gum  Cancamy. 

'T^His  is  a  Drugg  that  is  contro- 

verted  even  to  this  Day  ;  fome  Pomet. 
affirming  it  to  be  Gum  Lac,  others 
Myrrh,  Benjamin,  or  Turmerick?  But  Mr. 
Brifot,  a  Phyfician  at  Paris,  at  his  Return 
from  his  Voyage  to  the  fVeft- Indies,  brought 
into  France  a  Gum  of  four  different  Colours, 
which  a  great  many  People  icarcely  believe  9 
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notwithftanding  Dalechamp^  and  others,  have 
mentioned  it  ;  but  I  can  atteft  the  Truth  of 
this,  having  a  Piece  by  me  of  the  Size  of 
one’s  Finger,  where  the  four  Sorts  of  Gums 
are  kicking  together. 

The  Tree  that  bears  thefe  four  Sorts  of 
Gums  is  of  a  moderate  Height,  and  the  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  Myrrh,  that  grow  every  where 
in  Africa^  Brafil,  and  in  St.  Chrifiophers^ 
from  whence  this  Piece  came,  which  was 
given  me  by  a  Friend  of  mine  the  30th  of 
3u!y^  1 686, who  went  thither  with  a  Perfon  of 
the  firft  Quality.  That  which  refembles  Am¬ 
ber,  being  burnt  diffolves,  and  has  the  Smell  of 
Gum  Lac  ;  the  Second,  which  is  black, 
melts  as  the  other,  and  has  a  much  fweeter 
Smell  :  The  Third,  which  is  like  Horn,  is 
almoft  without  Smell,  as  well  as  the  Fourth, 
which  is  the  Gum  Anime  ;  but  (ince  we 
have  none  comes  to  Paris  but  the  Anime 
Kind,  chufe  fuch  as  is  white,  dry,  brittle, 
and  of  a  good  Smell,  This  Gum  is  very 
little  us’d  in  Medicine,  tho’  endow’d  with  a 
great  many  good  Qualities,  being  a  natural 
Ealfam  :  Some  wou’d  put  off,  tho*  very 
wrong,  Gum  Anime  for  Gum  Elemi. 

Gummi  Copal^  five  Pancopal^  is 
Lemery.  a  whitilh  fof:  Gum,  of  a  very 
good  Smell,  a  white  yellowifh  Co¬ 
lour,  and  fragrant,  brought  from  Hiffaniola^ 
and  other  Places  of  the  Spanifo  IVeft-Indies. 
Some  Authors  have  thought  this  Gum,  and 
Gum  Anime^  to  be  all  one  ;  they  may  pof- 
fibly  be  comprehended  under  one  Genus  ;  but 
I  am  confident  that  Copal  is  a  Species  difierenc 
from  the  other;  for  Copal  is  a  fine,  clear, 
tranfparent,  white  Gum,  in  fomewhat  grea¬ 
ter  Pieces,  and  very  odoriferous,  rhô’  riot 
altogether  fo  fweet  as  the  Anime  is  ;  and 
with  this  Copal  it  is  that  the  Indians,  inftead 
of  Incenfe,  perfume  their  Sacrifices  in  their 
Temples,  as  the  Spaniards  obferv’d  when 
they  firft  came  among  them. 

Now  Gum  Anime  is  aifo  a  whiti/h  Gum, 
and  is  the  fatter  ;  Gum  Ccpal  is  more  pure, 
clear  and  white,  and  not  fo  fatty  as  the  o- 
iher  ;  fo  that  of  the  Two,  the  Copal  is  in¬ 
deed  the  more  excellent  in  Subfiance  ;  but 
the  Anime  is  the  more  adorifercus,  and  to  be 
chofen  before  the  Co/>>î/,  if  it  be  for  3  medi¬ 
cinal  Üfe  ;  but  the  Copal  \%  to  be  chofen  be¬ 
fore  the  Anime,  if  for  any  other  Pu^pofes. 

Cancamum  is  a  Very  fcarce  Gum^  which  is 


clotted  together,  and  refembles  feveral  Sorts 
of  Gums  or  Rofins  united,  or  fticking  clofe 
one  to  the  other,  as  one  entire  Gum  :  Some 
will  have  it  to  be  a  Species  of  Amber,  others 
of  Gum  Anime  ;  fome  of  Benjamin^  and 
fome  again  of  Lac  ;  whereas  all  the  Canca^^ 
mum  we  know  comes  from  Arabia,  and  moft 
of  the  others  are  unknown  there;  fo  that 
it  rather  appears  to  be  a  finguUr  Species  or 
Kind  of  itfelf,  and  the  true  Rofin  of  a  Tree 
growing  in  Arabia  :  As  to  its  Virtues,  Ex¬ 
perience  confirms  that  it  ftrengthens  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels,  kills  Worms,  and 
opens  Obftru^Sf  ions  of  the  Spleen.  You  may 
make  a  good  Varnifli  by  diflblving  it  in  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine  tartariz’d,  or  good  Spirit  of 
Turpentine,  as  you  make  Varnifli  of  Gum 
Anime  y  or  of  Seed  and  Shell  Lac, 

42.  Of  Gum  Lac  in  the  Stick 

H  E  natural  Gum  Lac,  or  that 
in  the  Stick,  is  a  reddifli  Gum,  Pomet, 
that  is  hard,  clear,  and  tranfparent, 
which  is  brought  us,  adhering  to  little  Sticks 
or  Reeds,  of  the  Thicknefsand  Length  of 
one’s  Finger,  from  the  Kingdom  of  PegUy 
whence  it  is  brought  in  Qiiancicies. 

This  Gum,  according  to  the  Relation  of 
the  Sieur  BpJJeau,  who  was  a  long  Time  in 
the  Indies,  efpecialiy  in  Perfia  and  Pegu, 
where  they  gather  this  Gum  Lac,  fays,  that 
in  thofe  Parts  there  is  a  vaft  Quantity  of 
Infedls,  like  our  common  Flies,  that  gather 
together  the  Dew  which  is  found  on  feveral 
Trees,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  we  obferve 
our  Bees  ;  and  when  they  are  full  of  this  Dew, 
they  difeharge  it  upon  whatever  they  meet 
with  :  So  that  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Places 
ftick  a  great  many  Branches  of  Trees,  Sticks 
or  Reeds,  as  we  do  here  in  the  Ground  for 
Peafe,  or  the  like,  to  run  upon  ;  fo  that  the 
Flies  may  difeharge  their  Loads  of  Dew 
upon  thofe  Sticks,  and  the  Sun  dry  ’em  to  a 
Gum  that  is  hard  and  dry,  juft  as  we  fee  h; 
which  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  fince  all 
the  Lac  we  have  brought  over,  fticks  upon 
different  Pieces  of  Wood,  and  likev/iib  upon 
linle  Reeds.  Befides,  it  is  eafie  to  fee,  that 
this  Gum  does  not  flow  from  thefe  littlô 
Pieces  of  Wood  on  which  it  is  found  ftick-i 
ing  ;  becaufe  there  is  no  Footfteps  or  Ap¬ 
pearance  from  whence  fuCh  a  Matter  Ihou’d' 

pro- 
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proceed.  That  which  makes  the  Beauty 
and  Goodnefs  of  this  Gum^  is  the  Quantity 
of  Flies  that  are  in  it  ;  for  the  faid  Sieur 
i{pff'eaH  has  affured  me,  that  the  Head  of 
thefe  Flies,  put  into  Spirit  of  Wine,  makes 
the  moft  beautiful  Red,  imaginable  ;  and 
that  it  was  the  Tip,  or  fome  Part  of  thefe  Flies 
that  made  them  be  call’d, with  juft  Reafon,  the 
Animal and  not  the  Mefiicl^Coche- 
neal,  which  we  have  treated  of  before. 

When  this  Gum  is  in  Pefedlion ,  they  gather 
thefe  fmall  Sticks  loaded  with  Lac,  which 
they  keep  to  make  a  Tindture  of,  and  to 
trade  with  feveral  Nations,  efpecially  with 
the  Dutch  and  Engli[h,  from  whence  we  have 
it,  which  is  what  we  call  Stick^Lac,  or  Lac 
in  the  Cane,  Chufe  this  Gum  clear  and  tranf- 
parent,  well  melted,  the  leaft  full  of  Sticks, 
black  Gum,  and  other  Filth,  to  which  it  is 
very  fubjedb;  and  which  being  chew’d, 
tinges  the  Spittle  red,  and  boil’d  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  with  any  Acid,  produces  a  fine  fcarlet 
Colour  :  ’Tis  with  this  Dye  that  the  Indians 
ftain  their  Linnen,  and  the  People  of  the 
Levant  what  we  call  lur key- Leather  5  and 
the  make  the  Wax  we  name  from 

thence  Indian  Wax  :  The  Dutch  and  Englijh 
make  Scarlet  of  it. 

When  the  Dutch  and  Englijh  wou’d  make 
the  Stick-Lac  good,  'they  grind  it  flightly  in  a 
Mill,  and  that  which  paflfes  thro’  the  Cloaths, 
they  make  ufe  of  for  Dying  :  The  Remain¬ 
der,  which  is  the  worft,  they  make  a  Tin- 
dure  of,  by  the  Afliftance  of  fome  Acid,  to 
extrad  it  ;  and  afterwards  dry  this,  and 
then  form  it  into  Balls,  fuch  as  are  brought  to 
us,  and  which  we  call  Lac  in  Grain,  which 
being  well  dififolv’d,  approaches  the  neareft 
CO  the  Quality  of  the  that  can  be. 

When  ihofe  People  afore- nam’d,  wou’d 
make  the  Gum  Lac  flat,  they  take  fuch  Lac 
from  the  Cane  as  is  mention’d  before  5  and 
when  it  is  melted,  they  caft  it  upon  a  Mar¬ 
ble,  and  make  it  flat  and  thin,  as  we  now  fee 
it.  The  Englifo  have  brought  into  France, 
for  many  Years,  a  large  Quantity  of  the 
fineft  Gum  Lac  ,  made  in  the  Shape  of  Ears, 
whence  it  has  receiv’d  the  Name  of  Ear 
Gum.  As  to  the  Choice  of  Gum  Lacs,  the 
principal  Thing  is  to  have  them  well  melted, 
or  diffolv’d  ;  for  all  the  Gum  Lac  that  is  not 
diflblv’d,  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  be 
thrown  away,  efpecially  that  deflgn’d  for 
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Spanifh  Wax,  which  is  the  chief  Ufe  of  it. 
As  for  the  flat  Sort  of  it,  it  ought  to  be 
fliining,  clear,  tranfparenr,  the  leaft  rugged, 
of  the  higheft  Colour,  and  the  thinneft  that 
may  be.  As  to  the  third  Sort,  which  is  fit 
for  nothing  but  Spanifh  Wax,  thg  Dye 
having  been  drawn  off,  it  ought  to  be  the 
leaft  burnt,  and  beft  diflblv’d  ;  for  the  Gum 
in  Grain  is  almoft  entirely  an  Abide  ;  for 
it  is  a  Hazard  to  meet  with  it  melted,  for 
which  Reafon  the  Makers  of  fcaling  Wax 
grind  it  again,  leaft  it  fhould  not  melt. 

Lacca,  or  Gum  Lac,  is  a  hard, 
red,  clear,  tranfparent  Rofln,  which  Lemery, 
is  brought  us  from  Bengal,  Mala¬ 
bar,  Pegu,  and  feveral  other  Eaft-India  Pro-- 
vinces,  adhering  to  little  Sticks,  about  the 
Length  and  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Finger  ;  they 
pretend  it  is  made  from  the  great  wing’d 
Ants,  or  a  Kind  of  Flies  refembling  our 
common  Flies,  which  draw  a  Juice  from 
the  Subftance  of  certain  Trees,  and  dif- 
charge  the  fame  upon  the  Boughs  of  others, 
or  elfe  upon  Sticks  or  Reeds,  fee  up  for  that 
Purpofe  ;  which  being  dry’d  into  a  Gum,  [as 
before  deferib’d  in  Pomet,  ]  is  call’d  Stick 
Lac  ;  you  ought  to  chufe  fuch  as  affords 
the  higheft  Colour,  neat,  clear,  a  little  tranf- 
parent,  that  will  melt  upon  the  Fire  when 
it  is  lighted,  yields  a  pleafant  Smell,  and  be¬ 
ing  chew’d  tinges  the  Spittle  of  a  red  Co¬ 
lour  ;  and  likewife  boil’d  in  Water  with  any 
Acid,  ftrikes  a  beautiful  fcarlet  Dye.  This 
Gum  yields  Abundance  of  Oil,  a  little  vola¬ 
tile  Salt,  fome  Earth  and  Flegm  ;  it  is  inci- 
five,  penetrating,  deterfive  ;  it  purifies  the 
Blood,  excites  Sweat,  and  Womens  Courfes; 
facilitates  Refpiration,  refifts  the  Malignity 
of  Humours,  and  ftrengthens  the  Gums. 

They  fell  at  the  Druggifts  a  flat  Gum  Lac, 
which  differs  not  from  the  other,  but  as  it  is 
feparated  from  the  Sticks,  diflblved  and 
caft  upon  a  Marble,  it  looks  like  Glafs  of 
Antimony  :  They  have  likewife  Lac  in 
Grain,  or  little  Bits  ;  but  ufually  it  is  not  fo 
good  as  the  other,  becaufe  there  remains  the 
grofler  Parts  of  the  Gum,  after  the  Dutch 
and  Englijh  have  taken  the  fcarlet  Tindure 
off*  from  it.  This  Grain  Lac  is  us’d  for 
fealing  Wax.  The  Indian  fealing  Wax  is 
made  of  the  Gum  Lac  melted  or  liquefied, 
and  colour’d  with  Vermilion,  and  is  much 
better  than  that  made  in  France,  bccaufe  it  is 
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compos’d  of  choice  Gttm  Lac  ;  inftead  of 
which,  that  of  France  is  generally  of  the 
worft  Lac  in  Grain,  Rofin  and  Vermilion. 
The  black  fealing  Wax  is  ting’d  or  colour’d 
with  Smoak  Black  ;  the  Yellow  with  Orpi¬ 
ment,  (^c. 

They  give  the  Name  of  Lac  to  feveral 
Kinds  of  dried  Partes  or  Crayons,  which  the 
Painters  ufe  to  paint  in  Miniature,  and  in 
Oil.  That  which  is  call’d  fine  Venetian  Lac, 
is  made  with  Mejiich  Cocheneal,  which  re¬ 
mains  after  drawing  off  the  firft  Carmine  : 
Thefe  they  prepare  better  at  Paris  than  Ve^ 
nice,  and  make  ’em  up  in  little,  foft,  brittle 
Troches  of  a  deep  red  Colour.  That  which 
is  call’d  Dove  colour'd  Lac,  or  flat  Lac,  is 
made  with  Shavings  of  Scarlet,  boil’d  in  a 
lixivium  of  white  Pot-Ajhes,  Chalk,  and 
lum,  which  they  form  a  Parte  of,  and  make 
into  Tablets  to  dry  ;  the  beft  is  made  at 
Venice.  There  is  a  certain  TinPture  made  of 
Brafll  fi^ood,  the  Painters  call  Liquid  Lac, 

4j.  0/  Indian  Wax. 

Pomet,  H  E  Indian  Wax  is  made  of 

dL  Qum  Lac,  melted  and  colour’d 
with  J>ale  Vermilion,  and  afterwards  form’d 
into  round  or  flat  Cakes,  in  the  Manner  as 
we  now  have  them  :  Chufe  fuch  as  are  well 
mix’d,  fmooth,  the  leaft  full  of  brown  Spots, 
and  of  the  deepert  Colour  you  can  get.  This 
Wax  is  of  no  other  Ufe  than  to  feal  Letters, 
and  ought  to  be  that  which  bears  the  Name  of 
the  true  fealing  Wax,  and  not  that  which  is 
mix’d  and  traded  with  at  Paris,  which  is  no 
other  than  the  Grain  Lac,  ground  and  in¬ 
corporated  with  melted  Rofin,  and  by  the 
Addition  of  a  little  Vermilion,  is  that  fold 
amongft  us.  And  as  this  Wax  is  of  a  bafe 
Colour,  it  is  a  Sign  they  put  in  very  little 
Vermilion,  but  only  cover  their  Sticks  over 
flightly  with  a  good  Ihining  Red,  which 
Cheat  is  eafie  to  difcover  by  breaking  the 
Sticks,  and  feeing  that  they  be  of  the  fame 
Colour  within  as  without  :  I  Wonder  why 
this  Kind  of  Wax  Ihoud  befo  falfely  call’d 
Spanifh  Wax,  fince  the  Spaniards  never  make 
it,  but  are  entirely  ignorant  of  it.  There 
are  feveral  other  fealing  Waxes,  made  of 
other  different  Colours  as  black,  yellow, 
befides  perfum’d  Wax,  that  i3  made  by 


adding  a  little  Civet  or  Musk,  to  the  Com- 
poficion. 

44.  Of  Balfam  of  Judea,  or  Balm 
of  Gilead. 

H  E  Balfam  of  Judea,  which 
we  ufually  call,  Opobalfamum,  Pomet, 
Egyptian  Balfam,  or  Balfam  of 
Grand  Cairo,  is  a  liquid  white  Balfam,  that 
flows  during  Summer  from  the  Trunk  of  a 
Shrub,  that  bears  Leaves  like  Rue,  and 
white  Flowers  lhap’d  like  Stars  ;  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  which  rifeth  little  Berries,  that  are 
(harp  at  the  End,  in  which  is  a  fmall  Kernel  ; 
This  little  Fruit  we  call  Carpobalfamum,  it 
flicks  to  the  Branches  by  Means  of  a  fmall 
Stalk,  is  green  at  the  Beginning,  and  grows 
brown  as  it  ripens. 

Jericho  was  once  the  only  Place  in  the 
World  where  this  true  Balfam  was  to  be 
found  ;  but  fince  the  Turkj  were  Matters  of 
the  Holy  Land,  they  have  tranfplanted  this 
Shrub  into  their  Gardens  at  Grand  Cairo, 
where  they  are  guarded  by  feveral  Janifaries, 
during  the  Time  the  Balfam  flows.  A  Friend 
of  mine,  who  had  been  at  Grand  Cairo,  af- 
fur’d  me,  that  they  cou’d  not  get  a  Sight  of 
thefe  Shrubs,  which  are  defended  with  very 
high  Walls,  as  well  as  the  Soldiers,  from  any 
Chriftian’s  entering  :  And  as  to  the  Balfam, 
it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  get  any  upon  the 
Place,  unlefs  it  is  by  Means  of  fome  Embaf- 
fador  at  the  Port,  to  whom  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior  has  made  a  Prefent  of  it,  or  by  the 
Janifaries  who  watch  this  precious  Balfam  ; 
by  which  we  may  underftand,  that  what  fe¬ 
veral  Cheats  pretend  to  fell  for  true  Balfam, 
is  nothing  but  white  Balfam  of  Peru,  which 
they  prepare  with  Spirit  of  Wine  redlified, 
or  with  fome  Oils  diftill’d. 

But  as  it  is  met  with  fometimes  in  the  In¬ 
ventories  of  the  great  Lords;  fo  in  1687, 
there  happen’d  to  be  fent  a  Quantity  from 
Madam  de  Villefavin,  which  was  found  to 
be  about  fourteen  Ounces  of  this  Balfam  in 
two  Lead  Bottles,  as  it  came  from  Grand 
Cairo,  which  was  fold  to  a  Perfon  who  let 
me  fee  it  ;  we  found  it  to  be  very  hard,  of 
a  golden  yellow  Colour,  and  a  Citron  Smell. 
But  fince  that  a  Friend  of  mine  gave  me  one 
Ounce,  which  he  brought  himfelf  from 

Grand 
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Grand  Cairo^  and  was  of  a  folid  Confiftence, 
like  that  of  Turpentine  of  Chio^  and  of  the 
Smell  abovefaid,  which  is  the  true  Sign  of 
its  Good  nefs. 


45*.  Of  Carpobalfamum. 

Pomet.  '  I  '  H  E  Carpobalfamum  is ,  as  I 
have  faid,  the  little  Berries  of 
the  Balfam  Shrub,  which  to  have  their  due 
Qiaalicies,  ought  to  be  new,  of  an  aroma- 
tick  Tafte,  and  a  pretty  pleafant  Smell, 
efpecially  when  they  are  new  ;  they  are  of 
fome  medicinal  Ufe,  but  principally  for  the 
great  Treacle,  wherein  they  require  no  other 
Preparation  but  to  be  chofe  true,  and  freed 
from  their  little  Stalks,  empty  Shells,  and 
fuch  as  are  Worm-eaten  amongft  them. 

46.  Of  Xylobalfamum,  or  the  Bal¬ 
fam  Wood. 

Pomet»  '^His  is  the  Trunk  and  Branches, 
ftrip’d  from  the  Leaves  and 
Seed  of  the  Balfam  Shrub,  which  we  have 
brought  in  little  Fagots  from  Cairo  to  Mar- 
feilles^  and  they  bind  this  Wood  up  every 
Year  now,  becaufe  the  Turkj  love  rather  to 
make  Profit  of  it  than  burn  it.  Chufe  your 
Balfam  Wood  in  little  Rods  full  of  Knots,  of 
a  reddifh  Bark  without,  and  a  white  Wood 
within,  the  moft  refinous  and  aromatick  that 
can  be  got  :  The  chief  Ufe  of  it  is  in  Tro¬ 
ches,  without  any  other  Preparation  than  the 
Choice  abovefaid. 

47.  Of  Balfam  of  Mecha. 

Pomet,  '’T^  H  E  Turks,  who  go  a  Pilgri- 
mage  every  Year  to  Mecha, 
bring  from  thence  a  certain  dry  white  Balfam, 
in  Figure  refembling  white  Copperas  cal¬ 
cin’d,  efpecially  when  it  is  ftale.  The  Per- 
fon  who  made  me  a  Prefent  of  about  half  an 
Ounce  aflur’d  me,  that  he  brought  the  fame 
from  Mecha,  liquid,  and  that  the  Smell  is  the 
fame  as  obferv’d  before  :  The  fame  Perfon 
likewife  did  teftifie  to  me,  that  it  was  as  good 
as  Balm  of  Gilead, 

There  is  a  Tind:ure  and  Spirit  of  Balm  of 
Qilead  ^  the  Tincture  is  a  great  Secret  in  the 
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venereal  Defeafe  ^  the  Spirit  is  of  great  Value* 
by  reafon  of  its  balfamick  AftricStions,  be¬ 
ing  beneficial  to  the  nervous  and  membra¬ 
nous  Parts  ;  for  it  contains  a  volatile,  fub- 
til ,  and  dererfive  Salr ,  which  mundifies 
ftrongly,  by  which  it  takes  away  the  Vifeo- 
fities,  Impurities  and  other  Difeafes  of  the 
Lungs,  Ureters,  (^c. 

Balfamum  Jtidaicum,  Gileadenfe, 
verum  Egyptiaettm,  Syriaenm,  de  Lemety, 
Mecha ,  the  true  Syrian  Balfam 
or  Balm  of  Gilead  •  this  preceeds  from  a 
fmall  Tree  or  Shurb,  that  grows  no  where 
but  in  the  Valley  of  Jericho  in  Gilead,  and 
in  Arabia  Fxlix  ;  but  fince  the  Turks  have 
been  Matters  of  that  Parr  of  the  World, 
they  have  tranfplanted  thefe  Trees  into  other 
Parts,  where  no  Chriftians  are  permitted  to 
approach  by  the  Command  of  the  Sultan, who 
has  appointed  Soldiers  to  guard  every  one 
of  thefe  Trees  perpetually  :  This  Tree  rifes 
to  the  Height  of  Ihrub  Trefoil,  bearing  a 
few  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Rue,  or  rather  like 
the  Leaves  of  the  Mattick  Tree,  being  al¬ 
ways  green,  and  confiding  of  three,  five, 
and  fometimesof  feven  Wings  :  The  Bran¬ 
ches  are  odoriferous,  refinous,  and  tough  ; 
the  Flowers  are  of  a  white  Colour,  inclin¬ 
ing  to  a  Purple,  not  much  unlike  thofe  of 
the  Egyptian  Thorn  or  Acacia,  of  a  very  fra¬ 
grant  Smell  :  The  Seeds  are  yellow,  con¬ 
tain’d  in  Cods  that  are  of  a  blackilh  Colour, 
inclining  to  Red,  being  of  a  fw'eet  Smell, 
a  pungent  and  bitter  Tafte,  pouring  forth  a 
yellow- colour’d  Moifture  like  Honey.  The 
Fruit  of  this  Tree  is  call’d  Opoba/Jam  ;  and 
the  Liquor  ittuing  from  it  is  call’d  in  the 
Shops,  the  Liquor  of  Opobalfam  ;  and  the 
Wood  of  the  Tree  Xylobalfam,  or  Balfam 
Wood,  which  is  cephalick  and  ftomachick  ; 
refitts  Poifon,  and  drives  away  any  Conta¬ 
gion  ;  it  is  preferib’d  in  feveral  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  Difpenfations,  and  may  be  us’d  inftead 
of  yellow  Sanders,  or  Wood  of  Aloes. 
The  Carpobalfam,  or  Fruit  thereof,  is  alexi- 
terial,  proper  to  ttrengthen  the  vital  Parcs, 
to  excite  the  Semen  t^irile ,  to  cure  the^ 
biting  of  Serpents,  and  other  venomous 
Creatures  i  but  as  it  is  fcarce,  Cubebs  are 
us’d  in  its  ftead* 

There  flows  in  Summer  time,  from ‘the 
Trunk  of  this  Balfam  Tree,  being  cur,  or 
the  Boughs  lope  off,  a  liqrrid  Rofn.  that  is 
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white  and  fragrant,  call’d,  in  Latin,  Opo~ 
halfamum,  Baïfamelœon^  Ba/famum  de  'Mecha^ 
Baffamum  verum  Syrtacum  Balfamum  /llhum 
Ægyptiacum  feu  Judxicum,  As  this  Balfam 
is  fcarce,  dear  and  precious,  it  is  apt  to  be 
mix’d  and  adulterated  5  it  ought  to  be  of  a 
Confidence  very  near  like  that  of  Turpen¬ 
tine,  of  a  whitiih  Colour,  inclining  to  yel¬ 
low,  tranfparenr,  of  a  penetrating  and  plea- 
lane  Smell,  the  Tafte  a  little  bitter  and  a- 
end  ;  it  yields  Abundance  of  Oil  that  is  half 
exalted  by  the  volatile  acid  Salt.  If  for 
Curiofity  one  make  a  Diftillation  of  it,  in 
the  firft  Place  we  lhall  find  an  etherial  Oil, 
then  a  yellow  Oil,  and  at  laft  a  red  Oil, 
fuch  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  Diftillation  of 
Turpentine  :  But  as  this  white  Balfam  is  a 
natural  Drugg  fo  exalted,  that  it  ftands  in 
need  of  no  Afliftance  from  Cbymiftry,  it  is 
much  better  to  ufe  it  in  its  natural  State. 
To  know  if  this  Balfam  is  true  and  frefh, 
pour  lome  Drops  of  it  into  a  Glafs  of  Water, 
and  it  will  fpread  itfelf  delicately  upon  the 
Surface,  and  afterwards  be  eafily  collected 
together  by  the  End  of  a  Stick  entirely  from 
the  Water  ;  but  if  this  Balfam  be  old,  tho’ 
it  be  true,  it  gains  a  firmer  Confiftence  and 
Solidity,  fo  that  it  does  not  fwim  or  float 
upon  the  Water,  but  will  precipitate  to  the 
Bottom. 

This  white  Balfam  is  the  moft  effential  Part 
of  the  Tree,  and  is  the  moft  valuable  Me¬ 
dicine  to  fortifie  the  Heart  and  Brain  ;  the 
Dofe  is  from  two  Drops  to  five  or  fix  ;  and 
it  is  likewife  given  inwardly  to  deterge  and 
confolidate  Wounds,  ftrengthen  the  Nerves, 
and  to  heal  Ulcers  of  the  Lungs,  Confump- 
îions,  Catarrhs  and  Phthificks,  fo  that  there 
is  fcarce  a  better  Thing  in  the  World.  The 
Ladies  ufe  it  for  a  Waft,  and  mix  it  with  a 
little  Oil,  and  the  four  cold  Seeds  to  foften 
the  Roughnefs  of  the  Skin  ;  befides  which,  it 
tikes  away  Pimples  and  Blotches  in  the  Face  : 
Some  diflblve  it  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  ov  Hunga^ 
ry  Water,  and  fo  mix  it  with  Snail-Water,  or 
Bean- Flower  Water,  to  make  a  Virgin’s 
Milk  or  Wafh  of. 

48.  Of  Balfam  of  Peru. 

Pomet,  '^/y^Efellat  Paris  three  Sorts  of 
^  ^  Balfams^  by  the  Name  of 
_  B  ilfam  of  Pmt  i  to  wit,  the  which 


is  call’d,  ihtBalfamh^  Incifion  in  the 

Shell,  whch  is  call’d  the  Dry  Balfam,  and 
the  Black  Balfam  :  The  Firft  is  a  white  Li¬ 
quor,  altogether  like  that  of  which  I  fhall 
treat  in  the  Chapter  of  Turpentine,  that  di- 
ftills  from  the  Trunk  and  large  Branches  of 
certain  Shrubs,  whofe  Leaves  are  agreeable 
to  thofe  reprefenred  in  the  Figure  of  Balfam 
of  Peru^  which  Tree  growls  plentifully  in 
New-Spain,  8cc.  The  Second  is  the  Balfam 
in  the  Shell,  which  drops  from  the  Branches 
that  are  cut,  at  the  Ends  of  which  hangs 
little  Flasks  or  Baskets,  to  receive  a  Kind  of 
Milk  that  falls  into  ’em  after  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  the  Vines  yield  a  clear  Water  :  When 
thefe  Baskets  are  full,  they  place  others  in 
their  Room,  continuing  fo  to  do  ’till  the 
Trees  will  yield  no  more  ;  then  they  expofe, 
or  fee  thefe  Baskets  in  hot  Places  for  fome 
Days,  that  the  Milk  may  congeal  or  harden, 
and  change  its  Colour.  The  Third  is  the 
black  Balfam,  which  is  made  by  boiling  the 
Bark,  Branches  and  Leaves  of  thefe  little 
Trees,  in  Water;  and  after  they  are  boil’d 
fome  Time,  by  taking  the  whole  from  the 
Fire,  and  gathering  off  the  Fat  that  fwims 
at  Top,  which  is  of  a  blackifh  brown  Co¬ 
lour,  and  is  what  we  call  black  Balfam  of 
Peru. 

The  Firft,  which  is  that  that  diftils  from 
ihe  Branches,  is  a  hard  Balfam  ;  which  to 
have  its  requifice  Perfedtion,  ought  to  be  red- 
dilh,  the  moft  fragrant  and  dry  that  may  be  : 
Its  Ufe  is  for  feveral  Particulars,  which  may 
be  of  Service,  as  well  in  Medicine,  as  to 
make  Virgins  Milk,  being  more  abundantly 
odoriferous  than  that  which  is  made  of  Ben- 
jamin  and  Storax.  Several  Perfons  have  af- 
fur’d  me,  that  the  Balfam  in  the  Shell  was  a 
Compofition  of  Benjamin,  Storax,  and  Bal- 
fam  of  Peru.,  which  I  never  cou’d  find  to  be 
true  from  feveral  Tryals  that  I  have  made  : 
But  I  will  fay  this,  that  there  is  a  Balfam  of 
Monfieur  the  Governor  of  Berne^  which  I 
fhall  communicate  to  the  Publick,  becaufe  of 
its  many  great  Virtues. 

After  that  rhe  Branches  will  drop  no  more 
they  cut  the  Trunk,  and  from  thence  flows 
a  white  Humour  that  is  as  clear  as  Milk, 
and  is  what  we  call  the  white  Balfam  ;  which, 
to  be  right  and  true,  ought  to  be  white,  and 
as  like  the  Balm  of  Gilead  as  may  be.  This 
Balfam  is  of  no  other  Lffe,  that  I  know, 

but 
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but  for  Wounds,  or  to  fell  inftead  of  the 
true  Opobalfatnum  j  tho*  there  is  a  vaft  Dif¬ 
ference,  in  that  the  true  white  Bdfam  of 
Peru,  has  a  Citron  Smell,  which  is  not  to  be 
met  withal  in  the  white  Balfam  of  Peru. 

Balfamum  Peruvianum  feu  lndi~ 
Lemerf»  cum,  or  Balfam  of  Peru,  is  a  na¬ 
tural  Balfam,  whereof  there  are 
three  Sorts  or  Species  :  The  Firft  call’d  the 
Dry  Balfam,  is  a  Sort  of  hard,  redditli,  fra¬ 
grant  Rofin,  which  is  brought  us  in  the  Shell  : 
[produc’d  as  defcrib’d  in  Pometf\  The 
Second  is  a  liquid,  white,  fmelling  Rolin  ; 
and  the  Third  is  a  black  odoriferous  Balfam, 
which  is  the  moft  common,  and  moft  in  Ufe 
of  all  the  others,  as  well  in  Phyfick  as  for 
Perfumes  ;  it  ought  to  be  vifcous,  and  of  a 
Turpentine  Confiftence,  of  a  blackith  brown 
Colour,  a  fweet  agreeable  Tafte,  having 
(ome  Analogy  to  Storax.  Thefe  Balfams  are 
proper  for  the  Brain  and  Stomach,  to  drive 
malignant  Humours  off  by  Perfpiration , 
to  deterge  and  heal  Wounds,  to  ftrengthen  the 
Nerves,  and  to  refolve  cold  Tumours  ^  the 
Dofe  from  a  Drop  to  four  or  five. 
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red,  which  fomewou’d  have  to  be  what  we 
fell  by  the  Name  of  Black,  Balfam  of  Peru  : 
The  Water  is  proper  to  be  taken  inwardly, 
by  thofe  who  have  the  Failing  Sicknefs, 
Convulfions,  Weaknefs  of  the  Stomach,  and 
to  corred:  Wind.  The  Oil  is  good  for  the 
Palfy,  Nerves  that  are  wounded,  Pains  in 
the  joynts,  rubbing  them  with  it  h'ot  :  As  to 
the  Balfam,  it  has  the  fame  Virtues  with  that 
of  Peru. 

yo,  Balfam  of  the  Governor  of  Berne, 
which  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Pimodan, 
the  Kitigf  Lieutenant  of  Toul  in  Lor¬ 
rain. 

TT'Ake  dry  Balfam,  one  Ounce  ; 

Storax  in  Tears,  two  Ounces  ;  Pomet» 
Benjamin,  three  Ounces  ;  Aloes, 
Succotrine ,  Myrrh ,  Olibanum  in  Tears^ 
Roots  of  Bohemia  Angelica,  Flowers  of  Sr, 
Johns  Wort,  of  each ,  half  an  Ounce  ^ 
Spirit  of  Wine  one  Quart  ;  bear  altogether^ 
and  put  them  into  a  Bottle  well  ftop’d, 
which  hang  in  the  Sun  in  the  Dog-Days. 


49.  The  Manner  of  making  artificial  Bal¬ 
fam  of  Peru. 

Pomet.  Tflne  Turpentine,  Galipot,  or  white 
Frankincenfe,  of  each  one  Pound  ^ 
Oil  of  Ben,  Olibanum,  Labdanum,  Gum  E~ 
lemi,  of  each,  fix  Ounces  ;  Lavender  Flowers 
and  Nutmeg,  of  each,  four  Ounces  ;  Spick- 
nard,  Wood  of  Aloes,  of  each,  two  Oun¬ 
ces  ;  Myrrh,  Aloes,  and  Dragon’s  Blood,  of 
each  one  Ounce  and  half  :  The  little  Vale¬ 
rian,  Orrke,  long  Birthworc,  Acorus  Verus, 
M  ice,  Benjamin,  Storax,  of  each,  one  Ounce; 
Zedo’vy,  (rali'  gal,  Cloves,  Cinamon,  Ca- 
ftorandMafiVn,  of  each  fix  Drams;  pow¬ 
der  ail  the  Oruggs  grefly,  then  melt  the 
Turpentine,  Frankincenfe,  Gum  Elemi,  and 
Oil  of  Ben  over  the  Fire,  and  when  they 
are  dilfolv’d  incorporate  the  Powders;  and 
when  they  are  made  into  a  Pafte,  put  them 
into  a  Glafs  Retort,  whereof  one  Part  is 
empty  ;  and  after  it  is  well  luted  and  dry’d, 
fet  it  upon  a  Sand  Furnace  ;  and  when  the 
Matter  begins  to  heat,  there  will  flow  a 
clear  Water,  then  an  Oil  of  the  Colour  of 
Gold  ;  at  laft  a  black  Balfam,  tending  to 


The  Virtues  of  this  Balfam,  according  t& 
the  Original  given  me  by  the  faid  Mr^  Pk 
modan. 

Firft  of  all  it  is  an  admirable  Balfam  for 
the  Cholick,  raking  four  or  five  Drops  of  ie 
in  a  Glafs  of  Claret  :  It  is  alfo  fovereign  in 
the  Gout,  apply ’d  to  the  Part  affeded,  with 
a  Feather  or  Cotton.  For  the  Tuorh-Ach  ic 
is  wonderful  apply ’d  to  the  Teeth  with  Cot¬ 
ton  that  has  been  fteep’d  in  it  :  îc  cures  all 
Sorts  of  Ulcers,  Cancers  and  Chancres  ;  cures 
the  Biting  of  venomous  Creatures  and  mad 
Dogs  ;  is  good  to  prevent  the  Marks  of  the., 
fmall  Pox,  by  rubbing  the  Pimples  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  Face  ;  it  is  excellent  for  the 
Piles,  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes,  Pains  of 
the  Stomach,  and  likewife  to  provoke  the 
Terms  taken  five  or  fix  Drops  in  hoc  White-* 
Wine. 

t 

5*1.  0/ Balfam  e/  Copyba,  Capivy., 

H  E  Balfam  of  Capivy  is  brought  „ 
us  two  Ways,  to  wit,  in  a  clear 
Oil,  and  a  thick  Oil  ;  and  this  Difl*erence 

arifesL 
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arlfes  only  from  the  Difference  of  Time  in 
which  it  flows  from  the  Tree;  for  that 
which  comes  from  the  Inciflon  that  is  made 
from  the  Tree,  whofe  Figure  is  reprefented 
in  the  Plate  herewith,  is  a  clear  Oil,  that  is 
white,  and  of  a  refinous  Smell  ;  and  after 
that  diftils  another  Sort,  that  is  of  a  golden 
Colour,  and  thicker,  which  gives  it  the 
Name  of  a  Balfam  :  This  is  ufually  brought 
from  Portugal  in  earthen  Bottles,  fharp  and 
narrow’  at  the  End,  in  which  is  found  a  great 
deal  of  Moifture,  which  occaflons  it  to  fe- 
parate,  and  makes  this  Balfam  whitilh  like 
Curd.  The  Natives  know  not  a  better  Re¬ 
medy  for  all  Sorts  of  Wounds  than  their 
Colocatf  for  fo  they  call  this  Balfam  ;  and 
the  Brafilians  Copaiba^  xhtPortuguefe  Gamelo  ; 
in  fhorr,  it  is  a  very  admirable  Aledicine, 
both  internally  and  externally  us’d,  being  a 
Specifick  in  the  Gonorrhea,  and  Womens 
Whites.  The  Natives  found  out  the  Virtue 
of  this  Balfam  by  Means  of  certain  Hogs 
in  thofe  Parts,  who  prefently,  when  they 
were  wounded,  wou’d  ftrike  their  Teeth  a- 
gainft  the  Trunk  of  thefe  Trees,  from 
whence  the  Balfam  wou’d  flow  out  into  their 
Wound  ;  and  this  they  wou’d  continue  to 
do  ’till  they  were  perfevSfly  well  ;  the  Wood 
of  the  Tree  ferves  ’em  to  dye  Red  with,  as 
well  as  that  of  Brafil. 

Balfamiim  Copahuy  CopaUy  Copa^ 
Lemery.  lyva^  Copaif  Cawpaif  Gamelo^  or 
Balfam  ot  Capivy  ;  it  is  a  natural 
Balfam  flowing  from  a  Balfam  Tree,  about 
Surinam  in  the  bVeft^  Indies ^  hot  and  bitterifli 
to  the  Tafte,  of  an  aromatick  Smell,  and 
clear  tranfparenc  Body,  like  Venice  Turpen¬ 
tine,  but  equal  in  Goodnefs  and  Virtue  to 
moft  other  natural  Balfams  :  It  comforts  and 
warms  a  cold  Stomach  and  Bowels,  diflblves 
and  enters  into  the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood, 
depurates  it  from  all  its  Feculencies,  is  an 
admirable  Vulnerary ,  and  a  very  good 
Thing  againft  the  Scurvy  ;  opens  Obftrudi- 
ons,  and  provokes  Urine  powerfully  ;  it 
ftrengthens  a  weak  Back,  flops  Fluxes  of  all 
Kinds  ;  in  a  Word,  provokes  Sweat,  and 
cures  moft  Difeafes  which  are  to  be  re¬ 
medied  by  fweating,  doing  whatever  any 
other  natural  Balfam  or  Turpentine  will 
do  :  Dofe  from  twenty  Drops  to  forty,  twice 
a  Day. 


5*2.  Of  Balfam  of  Tolu. 

JDAlfam  of  Tolu  is  a  Rofln  that 

flows  from  the  Trunks  of  feve-  Pomep» 
ral  Trees,  by  Means  of  cutting  them. 

Thefe  Trees  are  found  in  great  Quantities 
in  a  Province  of  New-Spainy  which  is  be¬ 
twixt  Carthagena  and  Nomen  Dei,  call’d  Tolu, 
The  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Parts  tye  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Tree  little  Veffels  made 
of  black  Wax ,  or  elfe  a  Calahafh  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Balfam  ;  and  when  this  Liquor 
falls,  it  hardens  and  becomes  much  about 
the  Confiftence  and  Colour  of  Tlanders  Glue 
newly  made. 

This  Balfam  is  very  fcarce  in  France  ;  but 
thofe  who  want  it,  procure  it  from  Englandy 
where  it  is  very  common.  Chufe  that  which 
is  frefli,  of  a  fweet  penetrating  Smell,  like 
Balm  of  Gilead  ;  for  when  it  grows  ftale  it  is 
a  dry  Balfam  :  The  fame  Virtues  are  aflign’d 
to  this  as  to  other  Ballams,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  for  internal  Ufes  ;  this  not  being  in 
the  leaft  apt  to  vomir. 

Balfamum  de  Tolu  is  a  balfamick 
refinous  Liquor,  of  a  reddifli  Co-  Lemery, 
lour,  inclining  to  that  of  Gold,  be¬ 
ing  of  the  Confiftence  ot  Turpentine,  very 
clammy,  and  flicking  faft  to  any  thing; 
when  it  grows  old  it  grows  dry  and  folid, 
and  will  break  into  Pieces  almoft  like  Aloes  ; 
it  is  of  a  very  fragrant  and  pleafant  Smell, 
reviving  the  Senfes,  much  refembling  the 
Smell  of  Lemons  and  JefTamine  Flowers, 
but  ftronger,  and  not  fo  taint  and  weak  :  It 
is  more  efteem’d  than  the  Balfam  of  Peruy 
and  reckon’d  almoft  as  good  as  the  Balm  of 
Gilead  ;  it  attenuates,  diflblves,  is  pedtoral 
and  vulnerary  ;  Outwardly  it  cures  old  Aches 
and  Pains  of  the  Head  and  joynts  ;  it  flops 
Catarrhs,  helps  Defluxions,  ftrengthens  the 
Weaknefs  of  the  Bowels,  difctifiès  Tumours, 
and  cures  Contractions  :  It  is  us’d  in  the  Tin¬ 
cture,  fpirit  and  volatile  Oil,  as  thofe  of  the 
Balm  of  Gileady  6cc. 

p;.  Of  the  New  Balfam, 

H  E  Nevo  Bal/amy  in  Colour  «  _  * 

j  CL  •  1-1  I  jfomep, 

and  Shape,  is  very  like  that 
of  Tolu,  but  of  a  much  lefs  agreeable  Smell. 

This 
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This  Bal/am  is  made  after  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  Oil  of  Bays,  from  little  red  Fruit  chat 
comes  in  Clutters,  upon  a  Kind  of  Tree; 
the  Leaves  whereof  are  very  large  and  broad, 
green  above,  and  greenilh  underneath,  that 
grows  in  the  PVefi-IndieSy  efpecially  in  the 
Ifland  of  St.  Domingo:  This  Balfam  is  fo 
very  fcarce  in  France,  that  there  is  very  rare¬ 
ly  any  of  it  to  be  feen. 

5’4.  Of  Liquid  Amber. 

Pomet.  J  Iquid  Amber  is  a  liquid  Rofin, 
^  clear  and  reddilh,  which  flows 
from  the  Trunk  of  very  thick  and  large 
Trees  ;  the  Leaves  whereof  are  like  thofe  of 
Ivy,  and  which  grow  plentifully  in  AVb?- 
where  they  are  call’d  Ofocol.  The  Indians 
cut  the  Bark  of  thefe  Trees,  which  is  large, 
and  very  thick,  and  fo  they  afford  a  Rofin, 
which  when  it  is  in  any  reafonable  Quantity 
they  fend  into  Spain,  where  it  is  fold  by  Bar¬ 
rel,  as  they  do  fine  Turpentine  ;  and  fome- 
times  it  is  very  common  in  France,  tho’  at 
prefent  it  is  fcarce.  Chufe  that  which  is 
clear,  of  a  good  Smell,  inclining  to  rhac 
of  Ambergrife  which  gives  it  the  De¬ 
nomination,  and  of  a  pale  Yellow  ;  when 
it  grows  old  it  thickens,  and  is  of  a  redder 
Colour  :  It  is  an  exquifice  Balfam  for  curing 
of  Wounds,  efpecially  the  Fiflula  in  Am, 

We  fell  two  Sorts  of  Liquid  Amber  ; 
the  one  in  clear  Oil,  which  for  its  Confi- 
ftence,  is  call’d,  Oil  of  Liquid  Amber  ; 
and  tht  other  in  Oil  of  the  Confittence  of 
Turpentine,  which  from  thence  is  call’d, 
Balfam  of  Liquid  Amber  ;  but  the  Dif¬ 
ference  is  I'o  other  than  according  to  the 
Time  the  one  or  the  other  falls  from  the 
Tree;  for  that  which  falls  firtt,  is  always 
the  cleareft,  and  fo  ought  to  be  prefer’d  to 
the  other;  and  as  Liquid  Amber  is  fcarce, 
they  make  ufe  of  Oil  of  St.  Johns  IVort  in 
its  Place,  which  is  made  with  the  Flowers 
put  in  Oil  Olive,  and  let  in  the  Sun  dur¬ 
ing  the  Dog'Days.  Thefe  Flowers  give  a 
fine  beautiful  red  Colour  to  the  Oil  ;  fome 
People  add,  very  properly,  fine  Turpentine 
and  Saffron  :  The  older  this  Oil  is  made, 
the  more  Virtue  it  has  in  it.  Befides  this, 
they  make  another  Oil  of  a  blue  Colour, 
with  Camomii  Flowers,  after  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  the  former. 
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Liquid  Amber  is  a  natural 
Balfam,  or  a  liquid  Rofin,  as  that  Lemery, 
of  Turpentine,  clear,  reddifh,  or 
yellowifii,  of  a  pleafant  Smell,  almoft  like 
Ambergrife  ;  it  flows  by  Incifion,  from  the 
Bark  of  a  fine  large  Tree,  that  grows  in 
Nevo-Spain,  which  the  Indians  call  Ococol,  or 
Ocofolt  ;  the  Leaves  refemble  thofe  of  Ivy  ; 
the  Bark  is  thick,  of  an  alh  Colour,  and 
very  odoriferous.  They  gather  this  liquid 
Rofin,  and  bring  it  to  us  in  Barrels  ;  but 
fometimes  they  leave  it  to  dry  in  the  Sun, 
where  it  hardens  like  common  Rofin  ;  this 
Confittence  makes  it  eafier  to  tranfport  than 
the  other,  but  the  Smell  is  not  fragrant,  be- 
caufe  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  exhales  fdme 
of  the  more  volatile  Parrs.  The  Trees  which 
produce  the  Liquid  Amber,  perfume  with 
their  fine  Smell  the  Places  where  they 
grow.  This  Liquid  Amber  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  Balfam,  it  mollifies  and  confolidates,  is 
good  againft  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Womb, 
Rheumatifm,  Sciatica,  and  the  Weaknefs  of 
the  Nerves. 


qq.  0/ Turpentine. 

^ Vrpentine  is  a  clear,  tranfparent, 

refinous  Liquor,  that  flows  fiom  Pomet. 
the  Incifions  that  are  made  on  the 
Trunks  of  feveral  Trees  as  we  fhall  fee 
afterwards.  We  ufually  fell  three  Sorts 
of  Turpentine  ;  to  wit ,  the  Turpentine 
of  Chio  ,  the  Turpentine  from  the  Pine 
Wood ,  and  the  Bourdeaux  Turpentine  : 
There  are  feveral  others  befides  thefe  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Shops,  which  are  nothing 
elfe  but  falfe  Names  given  them,  according 
to  their  Adulterations. 

The  firtt  and  the  deareft  of  all  the  Tur¬ 
pentines,  is  that  of  chio,  which  flows  from 
the  Trunk  and  large  Branches  of  a  Tree  of 
a  moderate  Size,  call’d  the  Turpentine  Tree, 
which  grows  in  the  Ifle  of  Chio,  in  Cyprus, 
Spain  and  France ,  thefe  Trees  bear  green 
Leaves,  with  Flowers  and  Fruit,  as  ex- 
prefs’d  in  the  Figure  :  As  to  the  Fruit  they 
are  of  two  Kinds  ;  the  one  of  the  Size  of 
our  Nuts,  and  the  Shape  of  Fiji  aches, 
and  the  other  like  the  Juniper  Berries.  But 
as  we  have  no  Sort  ot  Trade,  either  with 
one  or  the  other,  I  (hall  lay  nothing  further 
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of  them,  bu6  refer  the  Reader  to  fuch  Books 
as  treat  of  them.  As  for  that  which  is  the 
Turpentine  of  Ghiû,^  it  ought  to  be  of  a  folid 
Confillence,  without  any  kind  of  Tafte  or 
Smell,  of  a  white  inclining  to  green,  and  the 
leal^  (ubject  to  ftick  in  the  Teeth,  or  to  the 
Fingers  that  is  poflible  ;  and  take  care  of 
the  Pine  Wood  Turpeneine^  which  foine  fell 
for  the  true  Chio  Turpentine  ;  which  is  no 
great  DifHculty  to  find  out  by  its  ftrong 
Smell,  and  becaufe  it  fticks  to  the  Teeth. 
This  Turpentine  is  very  little  us’d  in  Phyfick, 
becaufe  of  its  E^earnefs  ;  but  there  are  fome 
curious  honeft  Apothecaries  who  make  ufe  of 
it  upon  moft  Occafions. 

The  fccond  Turpentine  is  that  we  falfely 
fell  for  Venice  Turpentine  :  This  flows  firft 
of  all  without  Incifion,  from  Pines  and 
Fir-Trees,  during  the  great  Heats;  and 
this  Turpentine^  or  rather  natural  Balfam,  is 
call’d  by  the  Lyonnoife  Bijon  ;  but  the  little  we 
have  brought  us  is  not  worth  fpeaking  of  ; 
for  the  Merchants  of  that  Country  know 
how  to  difpofe  of  it  to  better  Advantage, 
in  that  they  fell  it  for  true  white  Balfam  of 
PerUy  which  is  quite  contrary  to  what  Mr. 
de  Furetier  obferves,  who  fays  that  the  Bijon 
is  a  Drugg  the  Apothecaries  fubftitute  in  the 
Room  of  Turpentine,  which  is  a  great  Er¬ 
ror  for  many  Reafons  :  Firft,  becaufe  a 
Pound  of  Bijon  is  worth  more  than  fix  Pounds 
of  Turpentine  :  Secondly,  becaufe  there  are 
very  few  Apothecaries  or  Druggifts  in  Parity 
that  know  what  it  is.  And  in  the  laft  Place,  I 
believe,  if  we  wanted  ten  Pounds  of  Bijon  in 
Paris^  we  fliould  be  at  a  great  deal  of  Trou¬ 
ble  to  get  it, whereas  we  might  meet  with  ma¬ 
ny  thoufand  Pound  Weight  of  Turpentine. 

To  return  to  our  pretended  Venice  Turpen- 
tine^  I  fay,  when  the  poor  People ,  who 
wait  in  the  Fir  Woods,  fee  that  the  Trees 
will  drop  no  more  of  their  own  accord,  they 
cut  them,  from  whence  flows  a  clear  Liquor 
like  Water,  of  a  yeliowifh  White,  and  that 
as  it  grows  older  thickens,  and  becomes  of  a 
Citron  Colour.  When  they  make  their 
Turpentine  Harvejl^  which  happens  twice  a 
Year  ;  to  wit,  in  Spring  Time,  and  Autumn  ; 
they  bring  it  to  Lyons  in  Casks,  or  in  Goal- 
Skins,  to  fell  to  the  Merchants  of  whom  we 
buy  it  :  Therefore  we  may  be  fatisfied,  that 
what  is  call’d  V'enice  Turpentine^  is  the  fine 
Pine  or  Fir  Turpentine  of  Lyons  ;  Chufe  that 


which  is  clear,  and  the  white  ft  pfeat-  can  be 
got,  and  beware  of  what  is  ccnwiterfeited 
with  Oil  of  Turpentine^  which  may  be  eafily 
known  by  its  Colour,  Smell,  and  Confilknee, 
and' by  fteeping  a  Piece  of  Paper  therein, 
and  burning  thereof  ;  if  there  be  any  Addi¬ 
tion  of  the  faid  Oil,  it  will  yield  a  black 
ftinking  Flame  :  On  the  contrary,  if  it  is 
natural,  it  affords  a  refinous  Smell,  and  will 
not  burn  fo  fwitt.  This  Turpentine  ferves 
for  many  Ufes,  as  well  in  Phyfick  as  for  the 
Artificers,  efpecially  for  making  Varnilh. 

The  Third  is  the  common  Turpentine^  to 
which  fome  give  the  Name  of  Bayone,  or 
Bourdeaux  Turpentine,  This  is  white  and 
thick  as  Honey,  and  comes  moft  from  Bour^ 
deaux^  Nants,  or  Bpiien,  This  Turpentine 
flows  not  from  the  Trunks  of  Pines  or  Fir 
Trees,  as  moft  People  believe  ;  but  is  made 
from  a  white  hard  Rofin,  which  we  call  Ga* 
lipot^  and  the  Mountaineers  Barras,  As  to 
the  true  V'enice  Cyprus^  or  Pifa  Turpentines^ 
we  have  none  brought  us  ;  and  what  we  do 
fell  by  the  Name  of  Venice  Turpentine  is,  as 
I  have  faid  before,  of  that  of  Lyons  :  For 
the  Cyprus  they  fubftitute  that  of  Chio  ;  for 
the  Ptfa,  the  common  Turpentine^  made  with 
the  Oil  of  Turpentine,  and  a  little  Verdi- 
grife  to  give  it  a  greeniili  Caft,  which  is 
very  improper  for  three  Reafons  :  The  Firft, 
becaufe  the  true  Turpentine  of  Pifa  is  of  a 
yellowilh  White  :  The  Second,  becaufe  the 
Counterfeit  is  able  to  fpoil  other  Druggs 
becaufe  of  the  Oil,  which  will  not  agree 
with  all  Sorts  of  Work.  The  Third,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  greenilh,  which  is  contrary  to  Pifa 
Turpentine  that  is  yellow. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  upon  this 
Head,  that  fick  People,  and  Workmen,  as 
well  as  Apothecaries  and  Surgeons,  may  not 
be  impos’d  upon  with  artificial  Turpentine 
for  the  natural,  but  that  they  may  hereby 
know  the  genuine  and  the  true  from  the  falle 
and  adulterate.  As  to  the  Strasburg  Turpen^ 
tine  it  rarely  comes  amongft  us,  but  is  fre¬ 
quently  fold  in  Holland, 

<j6.  Of  common  Frankincenfe^  or  Rofin 
of  the  Pine  Tree. 

^;^7"E  fell  two  Sorts  of  this  ;  one  „ 

''  under  the  Name  of  Galipot, 
or  white  Frankjncenfe,  and  the  other  under 
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that  of  mix’d  or  marbled  Frankjncenfe  ;  thcfe 
differ  not  but  in  Colour  :  The  Firft,  which 
is  white,  is  a  Rofin,  that  flows  by  Incifions, 
that  are  made  in  the  Pines,  from  whence  it 
takes  the  Name  of  the  G«w,  or  of  the 
Pine  Tree  ;  and  when  it  flows  in  a  fine  Sea- 
fon,  it  is  neat  and  white  ;  and  fometimes  it 
is  marbled  or  fpeckled,  which  when  it  is  fo, 
and  the  Frankincenfe  fine,  the  Hawkers  fell  it 
for  Benjamin,  tho’  it  is  very  different  from 
it,  in  that  the  Benjamin  is  of  a  good  Smell  , 
and  the  fpotted  Frankincenfe  ftinks  extream- 
ly,  and  is  of  no  other  Ufe,  that  I  know  of, 
but  to  fell  inftead  of  Benjamin. 

They  diffolve  the  white  Galipot,  and  when 
it  is  melted  they  put  It  into  Barrels,  or  half 
Barrels,  which  contain  from  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  to  feven  hundred  Weight  ;  and 
after  fell  it  under  the  Name  of  the  grofs  or 
common  Turpentine,  which  ought  to  be 
clear,  and  as  little  Mixture  in  it  as  may  be. 
As  Turpentine  is  a  Rofin  which  is  more  or 
lefs  clear,  there  are  Barrels  of  this  Commo¬ 
dity  to  be  met  with,  where  there  are  fome- 
limes  fifty  Pounds  of  this  Turpentine  as  clear 
as  Water,  that  fwims  at  Top,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  fold  for  Venice  Turpentine^  which 
may  be  known  by  its  brown  Colour. 

The  common  Turpentine  is  much  in  ufe  to 
make  Ink  for  the  Printers,  and  for  the  Farriers, 
and  to  make  courfe  Varnifh,  which  they  do 
by  melting  common  Tu^entine  with  Oil  of 
Turpentine  ;  but  this  is  a  Compofition  they  are 
forc’d  to  make  in  private,  or  bye  Places, 
for  fear  of  Fire.  They  diftil  Turpentine  in 
great  Alembicks,  and  there  flows  a  Water 
firft,  then  a  white  Oil,  then  a  red  Oil, 
which  is  a  true  natural  Balfam,  as  well  for 
the  Cure  of  Wounds  as  that  of  Chilblains  : 
But  as  this  white  and  red  Oil  is  not  much 
us’d,  we  do  not  deal  in  it  ;  but  inftead 
thereof  we  drive  a  confiderable  Trade  in  the 
Oil  drawn  by  the  Akmbick  from  Galipot^  as 
well  as  that  that  flows  from  the  Tree.  This 
Oil  is  made  plentifully  in  the  Foreft  of  Cuges^ 
about  four  Leagues  from  Marfeilles,  and  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  Bourdeatix.  This 
Oil  is  what  we  call  Ætherial  Oil,  Spirit 
or  Effence  of  Turpentine  ;  that  which  re¬ 
mains  in  the  Alembick,  is  what  we  call  black 
Pitch. 

Oil  of  Turpentine,  to  promote  its  Sale, 
and  make  it  ferviceable  upon  all  Occafions, 


fiiou’d  be  clear,  and  white  as  Water,  of  a 
ftrong  penetrating  Smell  ;  yet  this  is  a  mif- 
chievous  Commodity,  and  great  Cheats  in 
it,  befides  the  Rifque  of  Fire,  and  the  little 
Profit  there  is  got  by  it,  which  is  the  Rea- 
fon  why  fo  many  People  will  not  deal  in  ir. 
This  Oil  is  alfo  ufeful  for  feveral  Sorts  of 
People  ;  as  Painters,  Farriers  and  others.  It 
is  likewife  a  true  natural  Balfam,  and  very 
proper  for  all  Sorts  of  frefh  Wounds.  Seve¬ 
ral  Perfons  have  affur’d  me,  that  Oil  of  Tur¬ 
pentine,  which  comes  from  Marfeilles  in 
white  Iron  Bottles,  was  made  with  aroma- 
tick  Herbs ,  as  Thyme,  Rofemary,  Laven¬ 
der,  and  the  like  ;  and  that  this  Oil  was 
call’d  Herb  Oil,  but  I  cou’d  never  have  this 
confirm’d  to  me  by  feveral  Letters  that  I 
have  receiv’d  from  Marfeilles  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  every  one  has  aflur’d  me  that  it 
was  made  with  Galipot,  or  white  Frankin¬ 
cenfe. 

They  diffolve  this  Galipot  with  a  little  Oil 
and  fome  common  Turpentine,  and  make 
what  we  call  fat  Pitchy  or  white  Burgundy 
Pitch  ;  becaule  they  pretend  that  the 
beft  and  firft  of  this  is  made  at  St,  Nicholas 
in  Lorrain^  which  is  quite  contrary  at  this 
Day  ;  for  the  beft  of  this  Kind  comes  from 
Holland  and  Strasbourg^  from  whence  it  is 
brought.  It  is  obfervable  that  this  Commo¬ 
dity  comes  not  but  in  private,  or  by  fteakh, 
being  counterband  Goods,  I  believe  thac 
the  Sort  of  Pitch  which  we  make  in  France 
has  more  Smell,  and  is  of  a  lefs  Body,  and 
whiter  than  that  of  Strasbourg^  becaufewe 
put  in  more  Oil  and  Turpentine^  and  the 
Dutch  ufe  nothing  but  the  Galipot,  The  Ule 
of  this  Pitch  is  for  feveral  Sorts  of  Work, 
and  of  fome  fmall  account  in  Pbyfick,  becaufe 
it  is  attractive  ;  but  it  is  a  very  troublefome 
Plaifter,  fticking  clofe  to  the  Skin,  but  may 
be  taken  off  with  warm  Oil,  or  Beer  and 
Butter. 

They  make  ,  befides  this,  with  Gali¬ 
pot  boil’d  to  a  Confiftence,  what  we  call 
Pitch  Rofin  ;  but  that  which  we  fell  is  made 
of  Galipot  gather’d  at  the  Roots  of  Trees: 
In  a  Word,  of  that  which  is  fpoii’d ,  and 
having  melted  it,  is  thrown  into  Veffels,  to 
form  it  into  large  Cakes  of  an  hundred 
Weight  and  upwards,  fuch  as  we  now  fee 
them  in.  The  fineft  Bpfin  comes  from  Bay- 
enne  and  Bout  de  aux  ^  which  cughc  to  be  dry, 

E  c  ^  fair, 
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fair,  the  leaft  full  of  Water  and  Sand  that 
can  be. 

The  Arcançon,  which  we  falfely  call  Colo¬ 
phony^  or  is  alfo  of  fome  little  Ufe  in 

Phyfick,  but  more  abundantly  for  feveral 
Sorts  of  Works;  this  being  hot,  they  throw 
into  it  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  in  order 
to  give  it  a  black  Colour,  and  then  it  be¬ 
comes  what  we  call  black  Pitch,  of  which 
we  have  two  Sorts,  which  differ  only  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  are  hard  or  foft.  The  beft 
black  Pitch,  as  well  as  Rofin,  is  what  we 
have  from  Norvoay  and  Sweden,  but  efpecial- 
•ly  from  StockJjolm  ;  we  fcmecimes  make 
black  Pitch  in  France,  but  it  is  nothing  fo- 
tine  as  that  of  Stockholm.  The  Ufes  and 
Virtues  of  thefe  are  fo  well  known,  it  wou’d 
be  very  trifling  to  inflft  upon  them.  There 
is  drawn  from  black  Pitch,  by  means  of  a 
Retort,  a  reddifh  Oil  ;  W'hich  for  its  Excel¬ 
lence,  is  call’d  Balfam,  or  Oil  of  Pitch  : 
This  is  very  good,  and  is  pretended  to  be 
equal  to  the  natural  Baifams.  They  melt 
black  Pitch,  and  afterwards  dip  a  Wicjc  of 
Flax,  Hemp,  or  the  like,  in  it,  which  we 
fell  by  the  Name  of  Links,  and  is  us’d  fome- 
times  to  black  Shoes  withal. 

There  is  another  black  Pitch,  which  the 
Ancients  call’d  l^opijfa,  and  is  properly  what 
the  Mariners  call  Pitch  ând  Tar,  and  which 
ferves  them  to  pitch  their  Veffels  with.  This 
l^opijfa  is  a  Compofltion  of  black  Pitch,  Ro¬ 
fin,  Suet  and  Tar  melted  together  ;  and  this 
is  what  is  fold  for  true  Ship  Pitch,  and  us’d 
as  fuch  by  the  Apothecaries  in  their  Compo- 
fitions  where  this  is  required. 

yy.  of  Tar  or  Liquid  Pitch. 

Pomet,  'THis  is  a  clear  fat  Liquor  that 
^  flows  from  the  Trunk  of  old 
Pines  ;  when  they  would  kill  or  deftroy  the 
Tree,  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  make  an  In- 
cifion,  and  then  cut  the  Bark  round  the  Tree, 
The  Bark  of  the  Pines  being  cut  inftead  of 
yielding  a  white  Frankincenfe,  or  Galipot,  they 
yield  a  black  Liquor,  which  is  the  Tar  ;  and 
prefently,  asfoonas  all  that  is  fallen,  the  Trees 
dye,  and  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  burn. 

This  may  help  to  undeceive  feveral  who 
believe  as  many  Authors  have  vouch’d, 
that  Tar  is  made  by  burning  of  the 


Pines  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  all  the  Tar  we 
now  fell  is  made  as  already  mention’d,  and 
not  by  Means  of  the  Pines  that  are  burnt. 
That  which  is  found  clear,  is  improperly 
call’d.  Oil  of  Pitch.  The  Tar  is  much  us’d 
by  the  Mariners,  Farriers  and  Shepherds,  to 
mark  their  Sheep,  as  well  as  to  defend  ’em 
from  Difeafes.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  natural  and 
clean  ;  not  fuch  as  is  made  with  Oil  and 
Pitch,  buf  the  true  StockJjolm  Tar. 

It  is  generally  brought  to  ns  from  Den^ 
mark,,  Norway,  Finland  and  Svpedeland  ;  but 
there  is  much  of  it  made  in  Nsw-England, 
Virginia,  Carolina,  and  other  Parrs  of  Flori¬ 
da  :  It  is  the  Produce  of  all  refinous  Trees, 
firft  taken  from  the  Cedar,  and  afterwards 
from  the  Larch  Tree,  Fir  Tree,  and  Pitch 
Trees  ;  but  now  chiefly  from  the  Pine  Trees  : 
It  cures  all  Sorts  of  Scabs,  Itch,  Tettars, 
Ringworms,  and  other  Vices  of  the  Skin. 
Tar  is  better  chan  Pitch,  becaufe  in  boiling 
the  Pitch  lofes  the  more  fubtle  and  fiery 
Parcs,  and  therefore  is  proper  for  Coughs, 
Phthificks,  Hoarfenefs,  and  other  Humours 
that  fall  upon  the  Lungs.  Tar  and  Bees- 
Wax  makes  a  Plaifter  that  is  difcuflive  and 
anodine,  good  againft  rhe  Gout,  and  all 
manner  of  old  Aches  and  Pains  :  The  Spirit 
is  very  diuretick,  opens  all  Obftrudlions,  and 
refills  the  Scurvy. 

y 8.  0/ Colophony,  or  Rofin  <?/ Tur¬ 
pentine. 

H  E  true  Colophony  is  made  of 
fine  Turpentine  boil’d  in  Water,  F  omet. 
*till  it  comes  of  the  folid  Confiftence 
of  R^fm,  by  which  Means  it  is  made  porta¬ 
ble  :  They  ought  to  be  undeceived  who  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be,  and  call  it  brown  Pitch,  fince 
the  true  Colophony,  is  the  Turpentine  of  the  true 
Pine  Wood,  made  hard  by  boiling.  One 
may  know  when  this  Turpentine  is  boil’d 
enough,  by  taking  it  out  of  the  Water,  and 
feeing  that  it  hardens  and  is  brittle  :  This  is 
what  the  Apothecaries  heat  and  make  into 
Pills,  with  Liquorifli  Powder  for  Clap  Pills. 

It  is  call’d  Colophony,  as  pretended  by  fome, 
from  a  Town  in  Jonia,  call’d  by  that  Name, 
from  whence  it  firft  came,  and  in  Englip 
Rofin.  It  is  clear,  yellow,  or  black,  and 
when  dry  brittle,  and  therefore  will  eafily 
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beat  to  Powder,  brought  to  us,  for  the  moft  having  the  Confidence  and  Quality  of  na- 
Parc,  from  France  :  Chufe  that  which  is  rural  Balfams,  which  they  draw  by  Incifion, 
clear  and  fweet,  and  which  being  burnt  or  without  Incifion,  from  feveral  Sorts  of 


fmells  like  Frankincenfe  :  Some  is  made  in 
England  from  lurpentine  diftil’d  ;  for  after 
the  Oil  of  Turpentine  is  drawn  off,  the  Colo¬ 
phony  or  !{pfin  remains  at  Bottom  ;  the  lefs 
Oil  you  draw  off,  the  whiter  you  have  your 
Rofin,  the  more  Oil,  the  blacker  is  the  re- 
mnining  Colophony. 

It  is  emollient,  glutinative  and  healing, 
given  inwardly  it  ftrengthens  a  weak  Body, 
eafes  Pain,  heals  Ulcers  in  the  Reins,  Blad¬ 
der  or  Neck  thereof  ;  gives  Relief  in  the 
Gout,  fills  Ulcers  with  Flelh,  and  skins  a 
Sore  :  Given  inwardly  in  Powder,  from 
one  Dram  to  two  Drams ,  it  cures  the  Run¬ 
ning  of  the  Reins  in  Men,  and  the  Whites  in 
Women,  and  takes  away  the  Weaknefs  and 
ill  Temperament  of  the  Womb. 

59.  Of  Varnifli. 

F  omet.  "VTIZE  fell  fix  Sorts  of  Varnijh  ^ 
^  ^  to  wit,  the  dry  Varnijh 
is  made  of  Oil  of  Spike,  fine  Turpentine 
and  Sandarac  melted  together.  The  Second 
is  white  FarniÇ:,  call’d  Venetian  Varnifh^ 
which  is  Oil  of  Turpentine,  fine  Turpentine, 
and  Maftick  melted  together.  The  Third  is 
Spirit  Varnipo^  which  is  compos’d  of  Sanda¬ 
rac,  white  Karabe,  Gum  Elemi  and  Ma¬ 
ftick.  The  Fourth  is  golden  Varnijhy  which 
is  of  Linfeed  Oil,  Sandarac,  Aloes,  Gam¬ 
boge  and  Litharge  of  Gold.  The  Fifth  is 
China  Varni(h,  which  is  of  Gum  Lac,  Colo¬ 
phony,  Maftick  in  Tears,  and  Spirit  of 
Wine.  The  Sixth  is  common  Varnijh.^hich 
is  nothing  elfe  but  common  Turpentine  dif- 
folv’d  in  Oil  of  Turpentine,  as  obferv’d, 
fpeaking  of  Turpentine  before.  There  is 
another  Varnijh^  fome  of  the  Religious  make  ; 
but  as  we  do  not  deal  in  it,  I  fhall  not  trou¬ 
ble  my  felf  or  the  Reader  about  it.  As  to 
the  Ufe  of  Varnifh,  that  is  beft  known  to  * 
the  Workmen,  whofe  Bufinefs  it  is  to  deal 
in  the  feveral  Sorts,  whereby  they  under- 
ftand,  which  is  the  propereft  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  Ufe. 

Terehinthina  ^  or  Turpentine,  is  a 
Lemery*  liquid  Rofin,  or  a  vifeous,  gluey,  refi- 
nous,  oily,  clear,  tranfparent  Liquor, 


Trees,  that  grow  in  the  hot  Countries,  as 
Pine,  Fir,  ^c.  We  ufe  two  Sorts  of  Tur¬ 
pentine  in  Phyfick  ;  the  firft  is  call’d  Chio 
Turpentine^  becaufe  it  is  produced  in  the  Ifle 
of  Chio  ;  this  is  moft  efteem’d,  and  deareft, 
but  it  is  fcarce  j  it  flows  by  the  Incifions 
made  on  the  Trunk  and  lage  Branches  of 
the  Tree  :  Its  Confiftence  is  thick  and  pretty 
hard.  Chufe  the  cleaneft,  moft  tranfparenr, 
and  of  a  whitifh  green  Colour,  having  a 
little  Smell,  and  being  almoft  of  an  infipid 
Tafte. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  clear  Turpentine  ; 
it  is  abundantly  more  liquid  or  thin,  finer 
or  more  fragrant  than  the  former  ;  it  flows 
without  cutting,  and  likewife  with  cutting, 
from  the  fame  Sort  of  Trees,  but  is  brought 
us  from  Dauphiny,  See,  That  which  flows 
without  Incifion,  is  by  the  Peafants  of  the 
Country  call’d  Bijon  ;  it  is  a  Sort  of  Balfam 
that^is  of  a  Confiftence,  Colour  and  Virtue, 
almoft  like  that  of  white  Balfam  of  Peru. 
The  Turpentine  that  flows  by  cutting,  is 
that  ufiially  call’d  Venice  Turpentine tho* 
none  of  it  comes  from  thence,  but  from 
other  Parts  of  the  Country,  is  the  moft  com¬ 
monly  us’d  in  Medicine,  being  clofe,  near, 
clear,  fine,  white  and  tranfparent  j  of  the 
Confiftence  of  a  thick  Syrup,  of  a  ftrong 
and  unpleafant  Smell,  and  the  Tafte  fome- 
thing  bitter  :  All  the  Turpentines  yield  a 
great  deal  of  Oil,  and  volatile,  acid,  or  el- 
fential  Salt  ;  they  are  very  aperitive,  pro¬ 
per  for  the  Stone,  and  for  Colicks,  Ulcers 
of  the  Kidney  and  Bladder,  Retention  of 
Urine  and  Gonorrhea  ;  Dofe  from  half  a 
Dram  to  a  Dram  ;  it  gives  the  Urine  a  Vio¬ 
let  Smell,  and  creates  fometimes  Pain  in 
the  Head. 

It  is  nam’d  Terehinthina,  or  Turpentine, 
becaufe  this  Liquor  flows  from  a  Tree  call’d 
Terebinthus  :  That  which  flows  from. other 
Kinds  of  Trees,  is  call’d  by  the  fame  Name 
from  their  Refemblance.  Terebinthus^  vel 
Terebinthus  Vulgaris,  the  common  Turpen¬ 
tine  Tree ,  or  Terebinthus  anguftiore  folio 
vulgatior,  or  the  more  common  Turpentine 
Tree  with  the  narrow  Leaf,  is  a  Tree  of  a 
middle  Size,  as  to  its  Height,  cover’d  with 
an  alh-colour’d  Bark  j  the  Leaves  are  oblong, 

firm., 
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firm,  always  green,  like  the  Bay,  but  .much 
Imaller,  rang’d  feveral  on  a  Side,  which  end 
in  a  fingle  Leaf  :  The  Flowers  are  difpos’d 
in  purple  Clufters,  chat  are  full  of  Stamina 
or  Threads,  that  are  charg’d  on  their  Tops  ; 
the  Flowers  leave  no  Sort  of  Fruit  after 
them  ,  the  Fruit  riling  upon  Stalks  that  bear 
no  Flowers  ;  they  are  chick  Shells,  like  Ju¬ 
niper  Berries,  pretty  hard,  vifcous,  or  reli- 
nous  to  the  Touch,  of  a  greenilh  blue  Co¬ 
lour,  tinging  the  Hands  ,  each  of  them 
inclofingan  oblong  Seed.  This  Tree  is  very 
relinous,  and  the  Wood  hard,  like  that  of 
Lentisk^  ;  it  bears  like  the  Elm  a  Bladder, 
or  Bag,  fill’d  with  a  fat  Liquor,  where 
Flies  engender  ;  it  grows  in  the  llle  of  Chio^ 
Cyprus,  Spain,  Languedoc ,  Daupbiny,  and 
other  warm  Countries  ;  and  when  it  is  pret¬ 
ty  full  of  Turpentine,  and  no  Incilions  are 
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made,  the  Rofin  of  the  Turpentine  grows 
thick,  hardens,  and  produces  Obftrud:ions 
that  flop  the  Courfe  of  the  Circulation  of 
the  nutritious  Juice,  then  the  Tree  falls  in¬ 
to  a  Kind  of  Suffocation,  for  it  fwells  and 
burfts.  To  prevent  this  Accident,  they  make 
Incilions,  or  Slalhes,  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Trunk  of  the  Tree,  which  is  like  Bleeding 
in  the  Foot,  by  which  they  make  the  Tur¬ 
pentine  flow,  which  before  caus’d  fo  great  a 
Repletion.  They  likewife  cut  the  Trunk 
and  ocher  large  Branches  of  the  Tree,  which 
has  the  fame  Effecfl:  as  Bleeding  in  the  Arm  ; 
and  under  thefe  they  place  earthen,  or  other 
Veïïèls,  to  receive  the  Turpentine  that  flows. 
This  Tree  affords  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and 
effential  Salt  5  the  Bark,  Leaves  and  Fruit 
are  aftringenc,  and  proper  to  flop  the  Griping 
of  the  Guts,  and  to  provoke  Urine, 
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TH  E  Word  '^uice  lignifies  a  liquid  Sub- 
fiance,  which  makes  up  one  Part  of  the 
Compolicion  of  Plants,  and  which 
communicates  it  felf  to  all  the  other  Parts  to 
ferve  for  their  Nutrition  and  Growth  ;  and  this 
Juice  is  to  Plants,  juft  as  Blood  is  to  Animals. 
The  Juice  is  further  taken  for  a  thick  Liquor 
which  they  draw  from  Vegetables,  or  the 
Pans  of  them,  and,  by  the  Means  of  the  Sun 
or  Fire,  reduce  into  the  Conliftence  of 
liquid  Eleduaries,  or  folid  Extracts,  in  fuch 
a  Condition,  as  to  preferve  or  keep  them 
foe  a  conflderable  Time.  I  don’t  pretend  to 
rpeak  of  liquid  Juices,  but  only  fuch  as  are 
fit  for  Carriage,  and  which  we  trade  in  ;  I 
lhall  begin  with  Scammony,  as  being  the 
.deareft  and  moft  us’d  of  any  we 


have,  and  in  which  are  committed  the  greateft 
Abufes. 

I*  Of  Scammony. 

CCammony  is  a  thick  Juice  of  the 
^  Root  of  a  Plant  that  creeps  a-  Pomet» 
long  Trees  and  Walls,  whofe  Leaves 
are  green,  and  made  in  Form  of  a  Heart  ; 
after  which  come  white  Flowers,  lhap’d  like 
Bells.  This  Figure  of  the  Flower  is  the 
k  Reafon  why  fome  write  that  the  Scammmy 
Plant  was  a  fifth  Kind  of  Volubilis  or  B/W- 
weed.  Some  will  have  it,  that  the  Scammony 
we  now  fell  is  the  Juice  thicken’d,  by  Afli- 
ftance  of  the  Fire,  and  drawn  by  Expreflion 
from  the  Root  of  the  faid  Plant,  that  grows 
plentifully  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Levant, 

but 
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but  efpecially  about  Aleppo  and  St,  John 
d*Acre^  from  whence  the  beft  Scammony  is 
brought  us  ;  which  when  right»  ought  to  be 
true  Aleppo,  light,  grey,  tender,  brittle,  re- 
iinous,  and  when  crumbled  between  the  Fin¬ 
gers  will  appear  greyiOi,  atrended  with  a. 
bitter  Tafte,  and  a  faint  unpleafant  Smell, 
and  rejedl  fuch  as  is  heavy,  hard,  and 
blackifh. 

As  to  thofe  who  purchafe  great  Qi^iantities, 
and  woad  buy  pure  Aleppo  Scammony,  let 
’em  take  care  that  it  be  the  fame  within  as 
without  ;  for  I  can  aflfure  them  I  have  feen 
in  this  Scammony  Pieces  of  Wood  Coal,  ^c. 
put  into  the  Middle,  fo  that  there  has  not 
been  above  the  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Thumb 
of  fine  Scammony.  I  no  longer  doubt  but 
the  Levantines  roul  up  in  the  Scammony  they 
make,  Charcoal,  Stones,  and  other  foreign 
Bodies,  which  we  meet  with  either  by 
Chance,  or  that  were  put  there  malicioufly 
and  defignedly,  by  thofe  that  work  it  up, 
and  afterwards  cover  it  with  a  Pafte  of  fine 
Scammony,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
fealing  Wax  Makers  do,  as  mention’d  in  the 
Chap,  of  Gum  Lac. 

It  is  eafie  to  judge  by  this  Defcription, 
that  Scammony  is  not  made  by  the  Sun,  as 
feveral  believe  ;  befides»  a  Friend  of  mine, 
a  Surgeon  at  Marfeilles,  who  dwelt  a  Jong 
Time  at  Aleppo,  confirm’d  me  in  this  Opi¬ 
nion.  They  make  from  the  Aleppo  Scammo» 
ny,  by  the  help  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  according 
to  Mr.  Lemery  %  Prefcription,  a  Rofin  of 
Scammony,  which  has  more  Virtues  than 
it  ;  but  as  this  is  dear,  and  there  is  but 
little  Confumption  of  it,  I  fliall  net  trouble 
my  felf  to  fay  any  thing  more  of  it.  Scam^ 
mony  is  with  good  Reafon  call’d  one  of  the 
Pillars  of  Phyfick  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  moft 
famous  Catharticks  or  Purgers  in  the  World, 
admitting  of  various  Preparations,  as  ifi, 
Diagridium,  ov  Scammony  prepared  and  cor- 
redled  with  the  Juice  of  Quinces  5  idly, 
Scammony  fulphurated  ;  ‘idly,  Scammony  vi- 
triolated  ;  o^thly,  Êxtracfl  of  Diagrydium  ; 
^thly.  Extrait  of  Scammony  ;  and  6thly,  Sy¬ 
rup  of  Scammony,  which  is  made  with  Sugar 
and  Spirit  of  Wine  over  a  Fire;  befides 
which,  we  have  the  Cornachine  Powder  made 
of  Scammony,  Cream  of  Tartar,  and  Anti¬ 
mony  diaphoretick.  All  the  Preparations  of 
Scammony  are  prevalent  againft  old  contu¬ 


macious  Difeafes;  fuch  as  Gout,  Scurvy, 
Dropfy,  Cachexia,  Rheumatifm,  Obftrudi- 
ons,  Headachs,  Apoplexies,  Reliques  of  the 
Veneral  Difeafe,  i3c.  Scammony  is  not  pro¬ 
per  to  give  in  Fevers,  or  to  old  and  weak 
Perfons,  Children,  or  breeding  Women,  be¬ 
ing  fharp  and  biting,  and  apt  to  inflame,  by 
reafon  of  its  acrid  Quality.  This  gentle 
Preparation  of  Scammony  may  be  given  al- 
moft  in  any  Cafe,  or  to  any  Conftitution,  being 
a  Marmalade  of  Scammony.  Take  Scammony 
and  Turbith,  of  each  four  Ounces  ;  extradfc 
them  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  ’till  they  are  al- 
moft  dry  ;  add  this  to  fix  Pounds  of  Marma¬ 
lade  of  Quince,  which  hath  not  above  one 
Pound  and  a  half  of  Sugar  in  it. 

2.  Of  Smyrna  Scammony. 

OEfides  the  Aleppo  Scammony,  we 
^  fell,  tho’  very  prepofteroufly,  a  Pomet» 
black,  heavy,  foftifli  Scammony,  that 
is  full  of  Stones,  Shells,  and  other  exotick 
Bodies  ;  in  a  Word,  the  very  Reverfe  of 
Aleppo  Scammony  ;  for  which  Reafon  it- 
ought  not  to  be  meddled  with,  any  more 
than  the  grey,  light,  brittle  Sort,  that  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  a  Compolition  of  Rofin,  with 
fome  other  violent  Purgatives,  in  order  to 
promote  the  Sale  of  it.  I  think  my  feU'  - 
oblig’d,  in  order  to  undeceive  the  Publick, 
to  let  them  know  that  the  great  Cheats  com¬ 
mitted  this  Way,  in  fophifticating  of  Medi¬ 
cines  or  Druggs,  are  not  done  by  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Merchants,  or  the  Wholefale  Dealers, 
but  the  little  Retail  Traders,  who  impofe 
their  pernicious  Commodities,  upon  honefle 
well-meaning  People,  without  Honour  or 
Confcience  ;  and  to  (how  the  Malignity  of 
fome  of  thefe  ill  Druggs,  I  fhall  give  you 
the  Certificate  of  Mr.  La  Tour,  Phyfician  of 
the  Faculty  of  Montpellier,  upon  the  Sub  je  d: 
of  Scammony. 

**  It  happened,  as  I  was  preparing  half  an 
“  Ounce  of  a  Driigg  that  was  fold  to  me  for 
“  Scammony,  that  after  the  Preparation  was 
“  done,  the  Syrup  turn’d  of  a  green  Colour, 

“  like  the  Juice  of  Herbs,  which  made  me 

think  the  Drngg  was  nought  :  Expe- 
“  rience  confirm’d  me  in  this  Opinion,  for 
‘‘  having  given  fome  to  a  little  D('g,  his 
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“  Body  Tweird  up,  and  he  remain  d  fick  five 
“  or  fix  Days  without  ever  purging  at  all. 

Sign’d  the  16.  Se/>,  1693. 

Ds  la  Tour,  Phyfician  at  Montpellier. 

Scammonium  vel  Scammonia^  or 
Leniery.  Scammony  is  a  concrete  refinous 
Juice,  or  a  greyifh  brown  Gum 
that  flows  by  Incifion  from  the  Root  of  the 
great  exotick  Bindweed,  call’d  Convolvulus 
Syrîaciis,  and  Scammonea  Syriaca^  according 
to  Morifon  and  Tournefort^  the  Syrian  Bind¬ 
weed.  This  Plant  bears  feverai  long  Stalks, 
winding,  creeping,  and  clinging  to  and  a- 
bouc  the  adjacent  Shrubs.  The  Leaves  are 
large,  pointed  and  triangular  in  the  Shape  of 
a  Heart,  fmooth,  of  a  fine  green,  hanging 
upon  fhort  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  the 
Juncffures  of  the  Leaves  in  Form  of  Bells, 
of  a  purple  or  whitilh  Colour,  fair  and  plea- 
fant  to  the  Eye  ;  when  they  are  gone,  a 
Fruit  that  is  almoft  round  and  membranous 
fucceeds  them,  containing  in  its  Cavities 
black  corner’d  Seeds  ;  the  Root  is  long  and 
thick  as  one’s  Arm,  of  a  greenifh  brown 
without,  and  white  within,  fupply’d  with 
Fibres,  full  of  a  white  milky  Juice,  as  all 
the  Plant  is,  and  of  a  ftrong  Smell  ;  it  grows 
plentifully  in  feverai  Parts  of  the  Levant, 
but  efpecially  about  Aleppo,  in  fat  Land. 
When  the  juice  is  taken  from  the  Root, 
they  thicken  or  infpiflate  it  by  the  Heat  of 
the  Fire,  to  give  it  a  folid  Confiftence. 

The  beft  is  clear,  like  Gum  or  Rofin, 
thin,  quickly  diffolving,  friable,  or  breaking 
eafily,  not  very  heavy,  of  a  grayilh  Black, 
turning  white  or  milky  by  the  Touch  of  the 
Tongue,  and  not  much  inflaming  it.  The 
thick  heavy  and  very  black,  is  either  the 
Juice  of  the  whole  Plant,  or  adulterated^  if 
the  latter  ,  it  is  commonly  done  with  the 
Juice  of  Tithymal,  which  you  may  eafily 
know  by  its  Hear,  and  its  Mixture  with 
other  drofly  Subftances  ;  it  is  ftrongly  pur¬ 
gative,  evacuates  bilious,  acrid,  ferons,  or 
melancholy  Humours  ;  the  Dole  from  four 
Grains  to  fixteen. 

5.  Of  Opium. 

Pomet,  f\Pium,  which  the  Turl{s  call  Am^ 
^  phiam,  is  a  Liquor  white  as 
Milk,  that  flows  from  the  Head  of  black 


Poppies,  by  the  Alfiftance  of  Incifions  made 
thereon.  This  Liquor  being  drop’d  from 
the  Plant  grows  thick,  and  changes  its  white 
Colour  into  brown,  as  we  fee  that  of  the 
true  Opium,  which  is  in  fuch  Ufe  among  the 
Turkj,  that  they  fubfift  by  it  for  two  or  three 
Days,  without  taking  any  other  Food  or 
Nourilhment  ;  and  when  they  go  to  fight 
they  take  it  to  excefs,  that  it  may  animate 
them,  or  at  leaft  make  them  infenfible  of 
Danger. 

There  is  yet  another  Sort  of  Opium 
that  flows  from  the  Head  of  the  black 
Poppies,  without  any  Incifion,  and  which 
in  falling  coagulates  and  grows  brown  by  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun  ;  and  it  is  this  thicken’d  or 
concreted  Juice,  which  is  preferable  to  the 
other  :  Now  the  Word  Opium  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  Word  Opon  or  Opion,  that 
fignifies  Juice.  There  is  a  third  Sort  made 
by  Incifion  from  the  Heads  of  the  white 
Poppies,  this  Juice  thickening,  as  that  of 
the  Black,  is  call’d  by  the  Turks  Mejlack- 
But  as  thefe  three  Sorts  of  Opium  do  not 
reach  us,  I  (hall  proceed  no  further  with  them, 
but  only  deferibe  that  which  is  brought  us  ; 
now  that  which  we  call  and  fell  for  Opium, 
is  a  blackilh  Mafs  which  the  Turks  and  the 
People  of  the  Levant  fend  us,  and  is  a  Juice 
made  by  Expreflion  from  the  Heads  and 
Leaves  of  Poppies,  and  afterwards  is  reduc’d 
to  the  Confiftence  of  an  Extraél,  by  the 
Help  of  Fire,  and  then  form’d  into  Cakes 
of  different  Sizes,  and  to  render  it  carriageable 
is  wrapt  up  in  Poppy  Leaves,  as  we  have  it 
now  brought  to  us. 

There  is  another  Opium ,  which  the 
Turkt  make  from  the  Juice  of  a  Plant  they 
cûXGlaucium,  which  is  like  iht  horn'd  Poppy 
that  they  mix  with  the  Juice  of  Poppies,  and 
make  a  Mafs  of  ail  together  ;  and  this  is  fo 
true,  that  the  Opium  we  now  fell,  is  no  other 
than  the  Juice  made  by  Expreffion,  and  not 
the  Juice  which  flows  naturally  from  the 
Poppy  Heads. 

And  as  the  Ancients  made  no  doubt  but 
that  Opium  was  a  thick  Juice  made  by  Ex¬ 
preflion,  fo  they  gave  it  the  Name  of  Meco^ 
nium.  With  all  the  Deligence  I  have  been 
capable  to  make  ufe  of,  I  have  not  found  it 
poflible  to  meet  with  white  Opium,  notwith- 
ftanding  what  fome  modern  Authors  have 
affirm’d  i  I  cannot  believe  that  they  have 

ever 
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ever  feen  any,  fince  it  is  probable  that  the 
Opium  flows  from  the  Head  of  white  Poppies 
like  Milk,  and  muft  change  its  Colour 
by,  being  expos’d  to  the  Air  as  it  hardens  ; 
therefore  I  think  my  felf  oblig’d  to  dered: 
the  Errors  of  others,  and  let  the  Publickknow 
the  Truth  of  things,  and  that  fuch  Authors 
only  write  from  the  Relation  of  other  Men. 

As  to  the  black,  hard,  yellow,  or  foft  Opium ^ 
it  is  no  Novelty  to  meet  with  any  of  them, 
becaufe  there  is  fcatce  a  Cask  or  Barrel  of 
Opium  where  there  is  not  black,  or  yellow, 
or  hard,  or  foft  to  be  met  withal  ;  for  every 
Body  knows  that  the  thicker  and  older  any 
Juice  is,  the  more  it  will  dry  and  blacken:  If 
it  is  yellow  it  is  owing  to  its  being  boil’d  and 
dry*d.  And  as  to  what  they  fay  that  the 
White  comes  from  Grand  Cairo^  and  that 
the  Turl^s  keep  it  for  themfelves,  I  have  in¬ 
quired  of  People  that  have  liv’d  a  long  Time 
there  ;  but  they  all  have  obferv’d,  that  the 
Opium  they  faw  at  Grand  Cairo^  and  which 
the  Tiirkj  ufe  is  brown. 

The  Opinion  of  Mr,  Furetiere  ought  to  be 
rejedted,  when  he  fays  that  Opium  is  made 
by  beating  the  Juice  in  a  Mortar,  and  when 
it  is  thicken’d,  forming  it  into  Troches. 
Raw  or  crude  Opium  is  not  much  us’d  in 
Phyfick  ;  but  the  Extrad  which  is  made  by 
Water,  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  as  direded  by 
Mr.  Charas  and  Lemery^  which  is  what  the 
Apothecaries  call  Laudanum  ;  there  is  another 
call’d  Laudanum  Opiatum^  which  is  a  Com- 
pofleion  of  Laudanum,  Extrad  of  Saffron, 
Magiftery  of  Pearl  and  Coral,  Oil  of  Cloves, 
Karabb,  Musk  and  Ambergrife  ;  the  whole 
being  compos’d  into  an  Eleduary  ;  but  as 
this  is  made  in  the  Apothecaries  Shops,  the 
Druggift  has  no  Trade  with  it.  Some  make 
an  Extrad  about  Paris,  and  other  Places, 
from  black  and  white  Poppy  Heads,  which 
they  call  Ample  Diacodium,  to  diftinguilh  it 
from  the  Compound  ;  befides  which,  there 
is  the  Syrup  of  Diacodium,  which  every  A- 
pothecary’s  Shop  is  furnilh’d  with. 

There  are  lèverai  famous  Preparations 
befides,  as  Crollius's  Extrad,  that  ot  Opium 
with  Henbane  ;  Quercetans  Extrad  of 
Opium  ;  Hartmans  Laudanum,  Paracelfus's 
fpecifick  Anodine  j  Pills  of  Hound  s- 
Tongue,  Pills  of  Storax,  Philonium  [{pma^ 
num  ;  liquid  Laudanum  ;  that  of  Paracelfus, 
of  Helmont,  PF'iliis  and  Sydenham  5  $crodcrs 


Laudanum  with  Storax,  as  follows:  Take 
Opium  dry’d  on  a  hot  Plate,  two  Ounces  ; 
Storax  Calamita,  Labdanum,  of  each  one 
Ounce  ;  Oil  of  Cloves,  thirty  two  Drops  ; 
mix  them  in  a  hot  Mortar,  and  make  Pills 
as  big  as  Peafe,  from  three  Grains  to  five. 
Opium  is  narcotick,  hypnotick  and  anodine  ; 
it  compofes  the  Hurry  of  the  Spirits,  canfes 
Reft  and  Infenfibility,  is  comfortable  and  re- 
frelhing  in  great  Watchings,  and  ftrong  Pains; 
provokes  Sweat  powerfully  ;  helps  moft  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  Breaft  and  Lungs  ;  as  Coughs, 
Colds,  Catarrhs,  a»d  Hoarfenefs;  prevents 
or  allays  Spitting  of  Blood,  Vomiting,  and 
all  Lasks  of  the  Bowels  ;  is  fpecificai  in  Co¬ 
licks,  Pleurifles  and  hifterick  Cafes.  Dofe, 
from  half  a  Grain  to  three  or  four. 

The  true  Opium  is  a  gummy 
Tear  that  flows  from  the  Head  of  Lemery, 
the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  Poppies; 
but  now  we  fell  none  of  the  true  Sort,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Lurks  keep  it  from  us,  and  will  not 
permit  the  Tranfportation  of  it,  but  fend  in 
its  Stead  the  Meconium,  which  is  a  Juice 
made  by  Expreflion  from  the  Heads  and 
Leaves  of  the  fame  Poppies,  and  reduc’d  by 
Evaporation  to  the  Confiftence  of  an  Ex- 
tradi  ;  they  make  it  into  Cakes  in  dif-  , 
ferent  Sizes,  and  wrap  it  up  in  the  Pop¬ 
py  Leaves  to  keep  it  moift,  which  we  im¬ 
properly  call  Opium  ;  but  has  nothing  of  the 
fine  Virtues  of  the  true  Kind,  but  is  made 
anfwerable  to  it  in  fome  Degrees. 

The  beft  is  heavy,  compad,  clean,  vif- 
cous,  of  a  blackilh  brown,  inclining  to  a 
red  Colour,  bitter,  and  a  little  acrid  to 
the  Tafte  :  The  moft  efteem’d  is  that  of 
Thebes,  that  is  brought  from  Aleppo  and 
Smyrna  in  Turkey,  wrap  d  up  in  Leaves  ;  the 
other  from  Perjia  and  Surat  in  the  Eaji-In~ 
dies,  being  far  inferior  to  the  Theban,  cr 
Turkey  Sore  ;  not  hav^ing  fo  ftrong  a  Smell, 
nor  being  any  thing  fo  clean.  That  which  the 
Turks  ufe  they  gather  from  the  white  Pop¬ 
py  gently  cut  ;  and  they  rake  it  daily  from 
half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  to  enliven  them, 
and  raife  their  Spirits. 

>*  Authors  make  three  Sorts  of  it  ;  as  Firfl, 
The  Pure  from  Cairo  or  Thebes:  Secondly,  The 
black  and  hard  from  Aden  :  Thirdly  ^  The  )  el- 
lower  and  fofter  Sort  homCambaia  and  De~ 
cam  in  the  Eafl~lndles  :  But  we  generally,  at 
this  Time,  reckon  but  two  Sorts,  vix;^.  the 
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Turkey  or  'îhehan,  which  is  weighty,  of  a 
good  Confiftence,  thick,  and  more  folid  than 
the  Indian  ;  of  a  lively^  frefh,  reddidi  Co^ 
lour,  almoft  like  frelh  Aloes,  of  a  (Irong 
Poppy  Scent,  of  an  acrid  bitter  Tafte,  that 
will  burn  and  flame  ;  fofc,  ealie  to  cur,  and 
be  dfflblv’d  either  in  Water,  Wine,  or  Spirit 
of  Wine,  and  is  pretty  clean  from  Dirt, 
Recrements  or  Filth.  Secondly^  The  Indian 
Opium,  which  is  fofter,  yellower,  lighter, 
not  of  fo  good  a  Body,  and  much  fouler, 
being  in  every  refpedl  inferior  to  the  for¬ 
mer. 

It  is  proper  to  allay  fermenting  Humours, 
to  excite  or  procure  Sleep,  to  calm  or  ap- 
peafe  Pain,  to  flop  Loofenefs  and  Vomiting, 
to  provoke  Sweat  ;  and  is  good  in  Inflamma¬ 
tions  of  the  Eyes,  and  Tooth-Ach  ;  Dofe 
from  half  a  Grain  to  two  Grains,  Opium 
procures  Reft,  by  its  vifeous  and  fulphureous 
Particles,  which  being  convey’d  into  the 
Channels  of  the  Brain,  by  the  volatile  Parts, 
agglutinates  and  fixes  the  Animal  Spirits,  in 
fuch  a  Manner,  that  it  flops,  for  fome  Time, 
their  Circulation,  from  the  Swiftnefs  of  their 
farmer  Motion  ;  fo  that  during  that  Ob- 
ftrueftion,  or  Tye  upon  the  Spirits,  Sleep 
enfues  ;  for  the  Senfes  are,  as  it  were,  fetter’d 
or  lock’d  up  by  the  vifeous  or  agglutinating 
Piopercy  of  the  Opium, 

4.  Of  Aloes. 

Pomst,  ALoes  is  a  Plant  that  is  bigger, 
^  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
Soil  it  meets  with,  which  has  given  Occalion 
to  fome  People  to  fay,  that  it  rifes  as  high 
as  fome  of  our  largeft  Trees  ;  which  is  not 
altogether  falfe  ;  for  there  is  found  in  Spain ^ 
epecially  in  the  Mountains  of  Sirna  Morena, 
Abes  Plants  of  an  excefllive  Height  ;  the 
Leaves  whereof  are  fo  thick,  hard  and 
fliarp,  that  fome  of  ’em  will  faw  a  Man  a- 
funder  :  In  the  Middle  of  the  Leaves  rifes 
a  Stalk,  according  tp-the  Figure  deferib’d, 
that  contains  a  white  Seed,  excreamly  light, 
and  halfe  round. 

I  (hall  not  imploy  my  Time  to  relate  what 
a  great  many  Authors  have  faid  concerning 
the  Abes  Plant,  that  it  flowers  not  of  a 
hundred  Years  ;  and  chat  when  the  Flowers 
blow  they  make  a  great  Noife,  which  is  al¬ 


together  falfe,  fince  we  have  feen  the  Abe's 
Plant  blow  feveral  Times  in  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
den  at  Paris  ;  and  when  the  Flower  opens  it 
is  done  without  any  Noife,  or  at  leaft  fo 
fmall,  that  it  is  difficult  to  difeover  •  and  it 
is  eafle  for  me  to  prove  what  I  advance  from 
that  Phrafe,  which  is  in  the  Hortus  Regius 
Parifienfjs,  Page  the  8th,  in  the  Article  of 
Aloes,  in  thefe  Words  :  Floruit  in  Horto  Re- 
gio.  Anno  ^3  1^64,  rjuod  ignotum 

hatlenus  f tier  at  Lutetia:,  idque  nullo  Jlrepitu^ 
nuHa  fuhitanea  Floris  eruptione,  ut  perperam 
multi fabulantur.  It  flower’d  in  the  Royal 
Garden,  in  the  Years  1663  and  1664,  which 
was  never  known  before  in  Paris,  and  that 
without  any  Noife,  or  fudden  Eruption^  as 
feveral  had  imagin’d.  But  I  (hall  only  fay, 
that  Abundance  of  People  were  furpriz’d 
that  I  (hou’d  affirm  that  Aloes  produc’d  its 
Fruit  in  Glufters,  as  reprefented  in  the  Cut  ; 
but  what  I  advance  anfwersto  that  given  me 
by  lAr.Tournefort,  who  gather’d  the  fame 
upon  a  Plant  in  Spain.  He  had  befides,  in 
his  Hands,  about  half  an  Ell  of  Lace  four 
Fingers  deep,  and  of  a  reddifli  Colour, 
which  is  made  of  a  Silk  that  they  draw  from 
the  Leaves  of  this  Plant. 

This  Defeription  of  Aloes  is  entirely  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  made  by  Mr.  Furetiere,  who 
confounds  the  Tree  of  the  Aloes  Wood, 
with  the  Plant  which  produces  the  Aloes\ 
as  I  have  obferv’d  in  the  Chapter  of  Aloes 
PVood.  But  at  prefent  we  fell  three  Sorts  of 
Aloes,  according  as  they  are  finer  or  courfer  • 
and  like  wife  in  Regard  to  the  Places  whence 
they  come,  and  where  they  are  made.  The 
fineft  or  pureft  is  the  Succotrine  Aloes,  becaufe 
the  Aloes  is  a  concreted  Juice  which  the  La^ 
tins  call  Sticcus  Concretus,  or  becaufe  the 
beft  comes  from  the  Ifland  Succotora,  or  Soc-^ 
cotra,  near  Moco  in  the  Eafl-Indies.  The 
Inhabitants  of  that  Ifland  draw  this  Juice 
from  the  Root  of  the  Plant  ;  and  after  i  thas 
fettled,  they  pour  k^ff  by  Inclination,  into  a 
Veflel  capable  to  bear  the  Fire;  and  when  it 
is  reduc’d  into  an  Extrad,  they  put  it  in  very 
fine  Bladders  for  Conveniency  of  Carriage, 
and  in  that  Condition  it  will  keep  a  lone 
Time,  as  we  find. 

Chufe  the  fineft,  cleareft,  fmootheft  Aloes, 
that  when  broken  is  tranfparent,  and  being 
powdef’d  yields  a  fine  golden  yellow  Colour, 
that  is  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  without  Smell  ; 
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the  fmalleft,  thînneft,  Hghteft  Bladders  are 
efteem’d  the  beft.  The  Succotrine  Kind  is 
faid  to  be  fit  for  medicinal  Ufe,  without  any 
other  Preparation  ;  but  the  following  Ex¬ 
tradas  are  much  more  gentle  ,  and  pro- 
perer  for  all  the  Intentions  of  Phyfick  :  Dif- 
folve  the  pureft  Aloes  in  Juice  of  B.ofes  or 
Violets;  then  digeft,  ftrain,  and  coagulate 
with  a  gentle  Fire,  to  the  Confiftence  of  an 
Extradt  or  Pill,  which  is  call'd  the  Frankfort 
or  Angelick  Pill  ;  the  laft  of  which  Names 
is  very  incongruous,  becaufe  the  Angelick 
Pill  is  a  Compofition  of  feveral  Ingredients 
mix’d  together  ,  of  which  Aloes  is  indeed  the 
Balls. 

Jo.  Bauhinus  delivers  the  Method  of  Colle- 
dling  the  three  Kinds  of  Aloes^  diftinguilh’d  in¬ 
to  Succotrine, He^Aticky  and  Caballine  or  Horfe 
Aloes,  after  the  following  Manner.  They 
take  the  Herb  call’d  Aloes,  being  firft  cut  in 
Pieces  ;  then  bruifing,  they  prefs  out  the  Juice 
of  it,  which  they  put  up  into  a  Velfel  of  a 
long  and  round  Shape,  letting  it  ftand  for 
the  Space  of  twenty-five  Days  :  In  the  mean 
while  they  take  care  to  clear  off  the  ufelefs 
Scum,  and  throw  it  away  ;  as  alfo  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Juice,  until  fuchTime  as  fome  Dif¬ 
ference  appears  in  its  Colour  and  Confiftence. 
The  purer  Part  of  this  Juice,  being  con¬ 
creted,  is  call’d  Succotrine  Aloes  ;  the  re¬ 
maining  Part  of  it,  being  of  a  little  darker 
Colour,  is  call’d  Hepatick  ;  and  from 
the  Dreggs ,  or  Settlings  of  it,  is  made  that 
Sort  of  Aloes,  call’d  Caballine,  or  Horfe 
Aloes. 

At  Paris,  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Spring,  form 
according  to  the  Relation  oi  Fab.  Columbus, 
they  obtain  a  moft  pure  Aloes,  by  cutting  off 
the  Leaves  of  the  common  Aloes,  and  hanging 
them  up  by  a  fmall  Thread,  and  then  put¬ 
ting  a  Difh  or  Platter  under  them,  a  yel- 
lowilh  and  exceeding  bitter  Juice  drops  out 
of  them  into  the  Difh  ;  which  atterwards  coa¬ 
gulates  into  a  pure  and  clean  Sort  of  Alces, 
which  loofens  the  Belly,  deftroys  Worms, 
and  fubdues  a  preternatural  Acid  ;  it  like- 
wife  removes  Putrefadlion,  or  prevents  it,  be¬ 
ing  given  in  Subftance  from  half  a  Dram  to 
two  Scruples  ;  it  is  alfo  good  in  Ob- 
ftrudtions  of  the  Womb  and  the  green  Sick- 
nefs  ;  and  particularly  prevalent  in  reftoring 
a  dejetfted  Appetite. 

Aloes  is  feldom  or  never  preferib’d  in  Po- 
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tion,  by  reafon  of  its  intenfe  Bicternefs  ;  but 
is  often  preferib’d  in  Pills,  being  the  Bafis 
of  all,  or  moft  of  thofe  purging  Pills,  to 
be  met  with  in  Authors  and  Difpenfatories. 
In  the  City  of  G(7^,  as  Garcias  relates,  they 
give  Aloes  well  bruis’d,  and  mix’d  with 
Milk,  to  thofe  that  are  affliefted  with  Ulcers 
in  the  Kidneys  or  Bladder,  and  void  puru¬ 
lent  Urine,  and  by  that  Means  they  are  cu¬ 
red  in  a  little  Time.  You  muft  forbear  the 
giving  Aloes,  or  any  Medicines,  containing 
Aloes  to  thofe  that  are  fubjedt  to  the  bleeding 
Piles,  and  the  overflowing  of  the  Courfes, 
as  alfo  to  fuch  as  are  fubjeà  to  a  Spitting  or 
Vomiting  of  Blood,  and  to  Women  with 
Child,  unlefs  it  be  firft  corredled  as.  hereaf¬ 
ter  taught  :  Baton  the  other  hand, 'it  may 
be  given  properly  and  fuccefsfully- enough  to 
Perfons  fubjed:  to  Melancholy  ,  the  Jaun¬ 
dice,  and  '  other  Diftempers,  wherein  the 
firft  Palfages  are  tainted  with  vieious^Crudi- 
ties. 

‘  Aloes  confifts*  of  two  Parts,  or  dlfferenr 
Subftances,  whereof  the  one  is  falibe,  or  a 
faltifli  Subftance,  the  other  fulphureous  :  The 
faltilh  Part  is  diflblv’d  by  watery  Menftruums, 
fuch  as  common  Water,  diftil’d  Watersj  and. 
the  Juices  of  Plants  :  The  fulphureous  Parr 
is  diflblv’d  by  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  any  other 
inflammable  Liquid.  They  commonly  make 
ufe  of  the  Juice  of  Rofes,  or  Violets,  to  dif- 
folve  it  in  ;  but  it  is  far  better  in  fair  Water  ; 
for  by  that  Means  the  falineTarc  is  wholly 
feparated  from  the  grofs  fulphureous  Parr, 
which  is  vifeous  and  like  a  Jelly  ;  nay,  it 
appears  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  grofler 
Part  of  the  Jelly  of  the  Leaves  mention’d 
before.  This  grofs  Subftance  adhering  too 
clofely  to  the  Inteftines,  is  apt  to  produce  a 
fruitlefs  Defire  of  going  to  Stool,  commonly 
c^lVd  silenefmus,  and  fmetimes  bloody  Stools  ; 
for  by  its  opening  the  Mouths  of  the  Arteries, 
anfwering  to  the  hemorrhoidal  Veins  the 
Blood  is  pour’d  forth.  Wherefore,  its  Ex- 
trad  prepar’d  with  Water  is  a  great  deal 
better  than  the  crude  Aloes,  and  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  and  proper  than  the  Aloes  P^fat, 
^c. 

Some  preferibe  Aloes  toafted,  by  which 
Means  it  is  deprived  of  its  harfli  Sulphur  : 
This  has  been  found  by  Experience  to  be 
v^y  helpful  in  all  Sorts  of  Fluxes  of  Blood, 
woen  Aloes  is  dilTolv’d  in  the  Juices  or  De- 
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codions  of  Plants,  it  is  call’d,  the  Infucca- 
tion  of  Aloes,  or  Aloes  infuccated  :  Where¬ 
fore,  according  to  the  different  Intention  of 
the  Phyfician,  it  may  be  diffolv’d  in  the 
Juice  of  Afarabacca,  Info  (ion  of  Sena,  and 
the  Tindure  of  Scammony  or  Jalap,  that 
its  purging  Faculty  may  be  augmented.  By 
a  Chymical  Refolution,  Aloes  affords  a  large 
Quantity  of  Oil,  but  a  very  inconfiderable 
Quantity  of  urinous  Spirit. 

y.  Of  He^atick  Aloes. 

Pomef,  \A/  l^hin  thefe  few  Years  laft  paft, 
^  ^  we  have  brought  from  the  A- 
ynerican  Iflands  a  thick  Juice  which  the  French 
make  from  the  Root  and  Leaves  of  the  PFefi- 
Tndia  Aloes,  as  defcrib’d  in  the  Cut  of  it, 
with  irs  Flower  and  Fruit.  This  Aloes  is 
brought  us  in  Gourds  or  Calabafbes  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Sizes  and  Weight  ;  that  is  to  fay  from 
two  Pounds  to  a  hundred,  and  more,  which 
is  very  extraordinary  ;  yet  I  have  been  fatis- 
tied  of  the  Truth  of  this,  by  thofe  who  have 
feen  Gourds  of  this  Aloes  of  a  hundred  and 
two  Pounds  Weight. 

Chufe  fuch  as  is  of  a  Liver  Colour,  from 
whence  it  takes  the  Name  of  Hepatick, 
from  the  Greek  Word  Flefar,  which  fignifies 
Liver.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  it,  the  He¬ 
patick  properly  fo  call’d,  and  the  Cabailine  ; 
the  Hepatick  is  the  finer  Sort  of  the  Two, 
and  is  given  both  to  Men  and  Horfes  ;  it  is 
of  a  lighter  Liver  Colour,  fine  and  clear, 
and  not  very  fetid  in  Smell.  The  Cabailine 
is  the  courfer  Sort,  black,  hard  to  be  broken, 
and  often  adulterated  ;  this  is  Horfe  Aloes, 
and  ought  not  to  be  given  to  Men  :  And  the 
common  Hepatick  Aloes,  fold  in  our  Shops, 
is  fcarceiy  any  thing  elfe  but  the  Cabailine, 
of  a  itrong  fetid  Smell,  and  very  courfe  : 
Befides,  this  is  the  Barhadoes,  or  I4^efi~lndia 
Aloes,  which  is  of  a  fetid  Smell,  but  much 
finer,  and  is  brought  over  in  Gourds,  Pots 
and  Cask;  ;  that  in  Gourds  is  the  beft  and 
fineft  j  that  in  Pots  indifferent,  but  not  fo 
good  as  the  other  j  that  in  Casks  is  moift, 
and  the  worft  of  ail. 

Aloe  vel  Aloes,  is  the  thick  or 
Lcmsry.  concreted  Juice  of  a  Plane,  call’d 

by  th-e  fame  Name,  that  grows  of 
feveral  Sizes,  according  to  the  Soil  and 
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mate  ;  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  Spain,  and 
many  other  hot  Counteries  ;  the  Leaves  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  Root  that  is  long,  large,  very 
thick,  flelhy,  firm;  indented,  (harp  on  the 
Edges,  fat  and  full  of  Juice  :  There  rifes 
from  the  Middle  a  large  Stalk,  which  car¬ 
ries  on  its  Top  white  Flowers  deeply  flalh’d 
in,  or  divided  into  fix  Parts,  which  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oblong,  or  as  it  were  cylindrical 
Fruit,  divided  each  lengthways  into  three 
Partitions  full  of  fiat  Seeds  :  The  Root  is  of 
the  Shape  of  a  Stake  fix’d  in  the  Ground  ; 
all  the  Plant  is  exrrearnly  bitter,  and  grovt^ 
in  the  Southern  Climes  ;  as  Egypt,  Arabia, 
Spain  and  America, 

Some  Naturalifts  fay,  that  the  Aloes  plant 
flowers  not  but  from  one  hundred  Years  to 
another  ;  that  when  the  Flower  opens  or 
blows,  it  makes  a  Report  like  a  Gun,  and  that 
the  Stalk  rifes  up  all  at  once,  and  grows  prodi- 
gioufly  in  a  little  Time  :  But  this  is  not  con¬ 
firm’d  from  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris  ;  but 
on  the  contrary  the  Aloes  has  been  feen  there 
to  flower  without  any  fuch  Prodigy.  The 
Aloes  is  divided  into  three  Kinds,  as  before; 
the  Succotrine,  the  Hepatick.,  and  the  Cabals 
line  ;  all  the  Kinds  are  purging,  and  the 
Body  is  made  up  of  a  watery  Parr,  and 
a  refinous,  in  the  watery  Part  the  purg¬ 
ing  Faculty  refides  ;  the  Refinous  is  of 
no  Ufe  for  this  Purpofe,  but  rather  of  ill 
Confequence,  being  that  which  induces 
Gripings  ;  for  this  Reafon  it  is  always  wafh’d 
or  cleans’d  before  it  is  us’d,  and  then  it  may. 
be  taken  with  Eafe  and  Safety.  This  is  to 
be  obferv’d,  that  Aloes  is  not  to  be  given  too 
often,  nor  in  too  great  a  Quantity,  left  it  free 
the  Stomach  and  Bowels  ;  nor  to  fuch  as  are 
troubled  with  a  Flux  of  the  Womb  or  Belly, 
or  fuch  as  have  a  Bloody  Flux,  or  Women 
with  Child  ;  nor  to  fuch  as  are  hedlicaj,  or 
have  burning  Fevers,  or  are  of  a  hot  and 
dry  Habit  of  Body  ;  or  who  are  emaciated, 
lean,  and  wafted  away  ;  nor  to  Children  of 
thin,  lean,  hot  and  dry,  Conftitucions  ;  eipe- 
cially  in  hot  Weather,  when  the  Air  is  in  an 
extream  dry  Temperature. 


6.  Of  Hypociftis, 


Pomet, 


'T  H  E  Hypociftis  is  a  thick  Juice 
made  from  a  Kind  of  Sprig  or 
Bud,  tha  arifes  from  the  Root  of  an  Under- 

fhrub. 
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flifub,  call’d  Ciflus^  very  common  in  Pro- 
vence  and  Languedoc^  from  whence  we  bring 
the  Hypociftis  we  fell.  Mr.  Charas,  and  after 
him  Mr.  Meuve,  have  well  defcrib’d  the 
Shape  and  Colour  of  this  young  Shoot,  as 
well  as  the  Shrub  that  bears  it  ;  the  Figure  of 
which  I  thought  fufficient  to  give  you,  as  en- 
grav’d  from  the  Original. 

Chufe  Hypocijiis  that  is  boil’d  to  a  good 
Confiftence  like  Juice  of  Liquorirti  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  firm,  of ,  a  fhining  Black,  the  leaft 
burnt,  the  moft  aftringent  to  the  Tafte  that 
may  be,  and  that  which  is  true.  I  name  the 
true  Hypociflis,  becaufe  Mr.  Meuve  fays 
that  the  Apothecaries,  who  wou’d  deceive 
the  World,  generally  ufe  the  Juice  of  the 
Root  of  Goats-beard  dry’d  in  the  Sun  ;  but 
I  can  never  believe  this  for  three  Reafons  ; 
Firft,  becaufe  the  Hypocifiis  is  an  Extract  that 
is  fold  very  cheap  ;  as  well  becaufe  the  Buds 
are  very  common  in  Provence,  as  by  Reafon 
they  yield  a  great  deal  of  Juice:  The  Second 
is,  becaufe  the  Extract  of  the  Root  of 
Goac’s-beard  fells  for  more  than  the  true  Hy- 
pocijiis  :  And  the  Third  is,  becaufe  Mr.  Cha¬ 
rts,  from  whom  Mr,  Meuve  pretends  to 
copy,  makes  no  Mention  at  all  or  it. 

This  Juice  is  cold  and  dry,  therefore  it 
thickens  and  binds  ftrongly,  and  is  us’d 
chiefly  to  Hop  all  Fluxes  of  the  Belly,  Womb, 
and  Stomach  ;  it  flops  Vomiting  and  Spit¬ 
ting  of  Blood,  from  Bruifes:  Acacia  is  often 
us’d  inftead  of  it,  but  is  not  fo  cfFetflual  and 
good.  This  Juice  is  depurated  bydiffolving 
it  in  Water  or  Wine,  and  infpifTating  ;  it 
is  made  up  into  Rolls  or  Troches  to  flop 
Spitting  of  Blood,  and  Fluxes,  Catarrhs, 
&c.  The  Tineflure  checks  a  Gonorrhea,  and 
the  Whites;  heals  aCorrofionof  the  Bowels, 
occafion’d  by  the  Sharpnefs  of  Humours.  A 
Lohoch  made  of  it,  with  Wine  and  Honey, 
is  chiefly  us’d  againft  Ulcers  in  the  Lungs, 
Stomach,  and  Bowels. 

Hypocijiis  is  a  Kind  of  Oroban- 
Lemery.  che,  or  a  Sort  of  Sprig  or  Shoot, 
that  grows  in  Spring  Time,  upon 
the  Foot  or  Root  of  the  djius,  which  is  very 
common  in  hoc  Countries  ;  as  Provence , 
Languedoc,  ^c.  and  bears  Leaves  that  are 
almofl  round,  hairy,  rough,  whiciflj;  and 
the  Flowers  purple.  The  Shoot  grows  about 
half  a  Foot  high,  of  an  Inch  or  two’s 
Thicknefs,  and  fometimes  more,  being  round. 
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and  much  larger  at  Top  than  at  the  Botrom  ; 
brittle,  and  of  a  yellow  Colour,  full  of 
Juice,  having  certain  Rings  or  Knots  from 
one  Place  to  the  other,  like  Water  Lilly 
Root.  They  cut  this  little  Plant  towards 
Msy,  when  they  bruife  and  draw  from  it, 
by  Expreflion,  an  acid  Juice,  which  they  eva¬ 
porate  over  the  Fire,  to  che  Conflftence  of 
an  Extradé,  that  is  hard  and  black  as  Juice 
of  Liquorice,  but  in  Shape  of  little  Cakes, 
for  the  Convenience  of  Carriage.  7’his  is 
call’d,  according  to  the  Plant,  Hypocijiis^. 
which  ought  to  be  frefh,  heavy,  black,  with¬ 
out  the  Smell  of  Burning,  of  an  acrid  aftrin- 
genc  Tafle  ;  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  a- 
cid  eflential  Salt,  intimately  mix’d  with 
Earth  and  Oil.  It  is  proper  to  flop  Loofenefs 
and  Vomiting,  and  to  put  into  any  ftrengch^ 
ening  and  binding  Plaiiters. 

7.  Of  the  true  Acacia. 

HE  true  Acacia  is  a  tbickned 
Juice,  according  to  feveral  An.-  Pomet', 
thors,  that  comes  from  the  Fruit  of 
certain  Trees,  that  bear  the  Gum  Arabick, 
whofe  Figure  is  reprefented  in  the  6cb  Chap-* 
ter  of  Gums,  Page  179  ;  but  as  I  am  nos 
certain  in  that,  I  fhail  content  my  feif  to  af- 
ferc,  that  what  we  fell  for  true  Acacia  is  cf 
chick  Juice,  reduced  to  a  folid  Conflftence, 
which  is  brought  us  from  the  Levans,  ia 
round  Balls  of  different  Sizes,  wrap’d  up 
in  very  thin  Bladders,  as  well  to  hinder  it 
from  running,  as  to  make  it  convenient  for 
Carriage. 

Chufe  that  which  is  boil’d  to  a  good  Body^,. 
of  a  dun  Colour  ;  that  is  to  fay,  of  fuch  ?. 
brown  as  is  inclinable  to  red  ;  firft,  becaufe. 
fuch  a  Colour  is  a  Sign  that  it  is  well  boil’d  ; 
and  in  the  next  Place  it  is  a  Token  that  the 
Fruit  was  full  ripe  :  The  Juice  ouglit  to  be 
fmooch,  fhining,  of  an  aftringent  Tafte, 
fomeching  unpleafant  :  It  is  very  little  us’d, 
and  therefore  not  much  bought  up  by  the 
Druggift  or  Apothecary,  who,  if  it  is  call’d 
for,  generally  ufes  the  German  Acacia,  which 
is  made  of  the  Juice  of  Sloes,  boil’d  to. 
the  Conflftence  of  a  folid  Extract,  then  puL- 
in  Bladders,  as  the  Egyptian  Sort,  v^diich  it 
is  like  in  the  Form,  but  not  in  the  Colour  ; 
for  the  True  is  of  a  browniih  or  dark.  Red, 
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as^forcfaid  ;  tind  the  Gernun  Acacia,  black 
as  the  fineft  Juice  of  Liquorice:  See  a  fur¬ 
ther  Account  of  this  horn  Lonery  of  the 
cxcia^  Chap.  17*.  B.7.  Page  132. 

8.  G/  Roucou  or  Rocoe^ 

Pa,mef.  E  which  the  Indians 

call  Achioft  or  XJrttcu  ;  the 
Dutch ^  Or.lcane,  and  we ;  is  a  Meal  or 
Flower  which  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Leeward 
tflands,  znd  St,  Domh^o,  make  from  a  little 
red  Grain  or  Seed,  which  is  found  in  a  Husk 
or  Shell,  whofe  Figure  is  here  reprefented, 
mark’d  A,  which  was  engrav’d  after  the  O- 
riginal,  which  I  have  in  my  Hands. 

The  Shrub  which  bears  the  I(pucou,  pro¬ 
duces  according  to  Father  Du  Tartre  ,  from 
the  Root  feveral  Shoots  that  grow  into 
Shrubs,  and  divide  themfelves  into  feveral 
little  Branches  :  The  Leaves  are  very  like 
rhofe  of  Lilac,,  and  bear  twice  a  Year  feveral 
^  Clufters  of  Flowers,  that  are  white  mix’d 
with  red,  and  in  fhape  like  thofe  of  black 
Hellebore  :  The  Flowers  are  full  of  a  vaft 
many  little  Stamina  or  yellow  Threads  tipt 
with  red  y  at  the  Fall  of  the  Flowers  como 
dark'colour’d  Buttons  all  hair’d,  or  bridled 
with  fine  little  brown  Points,  which  do  not 
prick  at  all  :  When  they  are  ripe  there  is  in 
the  Middle  two  double  Seeds  or  Kernels, 
entirely  lurrounded  with  a  Kind  of  Vermili¬ 
on,  or  liquid  red  Dye,which  the  Natives  call 
I(oucou  ;  \[s  with  this  they  paint  themfelves 
when  they  travel  abroad  5  but  before  they 
ufe  it,  it  is  mix’d  with  certain  Oils  which 
they  draw  from  fome  Secds^ 

The  Europeans  do  it  with  Linfeed  Oil  ; 

‘  they  beat  it  in  a  Mortar  with  this  Oil,  and 
after  they  have  reduc’d  it  to  a  Mafs,  they 
fend  it  into  France^  Ç§c.  where  they  ufe  it 
to  colour  Wax  yellow,  when  it  is  too  pale, 
and  iikewife  to  give  a  Colour  to  Chocolate. 
There  are  thofe  Iikewife  who  beat  it  in  a  Mor¬ 
tar  without  Oil,  and  make  it  into  a  Mafs,  or 
into  Cakes  ;  which  being  diffolv’d  in  Urine 
makes  a  red  Tinéfure,  which  ftains  as  well 
as  the  beft  Dye  in  Europe^  and  is  a  very  good 
Commodity. 

This  Account  of  E^ucou  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  Sieur  Francis  I{puf- 
/cau,  who  wrote  we  Word  it  was  a  Tree  of 
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eight  or  nine  Foot  high,  whofe  Leaves  were 
like  thofe  of  the  Peach  Tree,  after  which  came 
Husks  or  Shells,  much  like  the  Chefnut 
Shell,  furnifti’d  with  little  Prickles  throughour, 
within  it  is  a  little  red  Seed,  which  they 
bruife  in  a  Mortar,  or  on  a  Stone,  and  that 
they  put  into  a  Veflel  of  Water.  In  fiiort 
the  Fpucou  is  made  in  thofe  Iflands,  after  the 
fame  Manner  as  we  make  Starch,  not  ac¬ 
cording  as  Mr.  Meuve  has  deferib’d,  but  juft 
as  our  Starch-Makers  work  ;  and  after  it  is 
made  into  Cakes,  and  dry’d,  it  is  brought 
hither. 

This  laft  Relation  of  the  Sieur  ^pujfeati  is 
much  jufter  than  the  Firft  i  forafmuch  as  the 
Cods  or  Husks  I  have,  exadfly  agree  with  his 
Defeription  :  Befides,  it  is  eafie  to  fee  by  the 
Bpucou  which  we  fell,  efpecially  when  it  is 
good,  that  it  was  never  fteep’d  in  Oil,  in 
that  the  good  Smell  of  the  true  £{pucou  makes 
it  diftinguifiiable  from  any  Mixture.  Again, 
we  ought  to  undeceive  thofe  who  believe 
that  the  Achiotl  is  made  as  the  Sieur  Blegny 
deferibes  it,  when  he  fays,  that  it  is  the 
thicken’d  Juice  which  is  drawn  from  the 
Fruit  of  the  Achiotl,  which  is  a  Fruit  Tree  of 
America  :  That  this  Fruit  is  a  red  Seed  or 
Grain,which  is  found  in  great  Plenty,  in  large 
round  Husks  or  Shells  :  That  when  they  take 
this  Seed  from  the  Husks,  they  ftamp  or  beat 
it  in  a  Mortar,  and  then  prefs  out  the  Juice, 
which  they  fet  afterwards  in  a  hot  Place  to 
evaporate  the  Moifture  ;  and  when  it  grows 
thick  almoft  like  Pafte  ;  they  work  it  into 
feveral  Forms  or  Shapes  ,  which  being 
throughly  dry,  are  properly  what  is  call’d 
Achiotl  :  For  on  the  contrary,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Bpucou  is  made  like  Starch,  and  that 
it  is  impoflible  to  draw  a  Juice  from  it,  fince 
the  Matter  out  of  which  it  is  made,  is  a  red» 
difli  downy  Subftance,  which  is  found  ftick- 
ing  to  the  Seed  that  is  in  the  Husks,  which 
they  cannot  feparaie  without  Water,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  our  Starch- Makers  feparare 
the  Meal  from  the  Bran  to  make  Starch  of; 
and  not  any  Juice  exprefs’d,  or  drawn  from 
the  Grain,  as  that  Author  wou’d  have. 

Chufe  fuch  I{puco4i  as  is  of  an  Orrice 
Violet  Smell,  the  dryeft  and  higheft  colour’d 
yott  can  get.  Bpiicou,  of  this  Kind,  is- that 
which  ought  to  be  call’d  Achiotl  ;  for  the 
chief  Part  of  that  we  fell  is  moift,  foul, 
mouldy,  fo  chat  in  a  Word,  it  is  unfit 
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to  be  given  inwardly,  mix’d  in  Chocolate^  or 
otherwife  ;  it  is  much  us’d  by  the  Dyfers  ; 
they  alfo  colour  Wax  with  it.  There  was 
brought  formerly  from  thefe  Iflands,  and  al¬ 
fo  from  Holland,  a  B^ucou  in  little  Cakes  of 
the  Shape  of  a  Crown-piece,  which  was  en¬ 
dow’d  with  a  great  many  Excellencies,  and 
very  good  for  internal  Ufes,  which  is  quite 
contrary  to  what  we  have  brought  at  this 
Time,  which  is  in  great  fquare  Cakes,  like 
Marfeilies  Soap,  or  in  round  Balls  ;  and 
which  is  fometimes  fo  bafe  and  {linking,  that 
it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  bear  it. 

The  ravage  Americans  cultivate  the  Shrubs 
that  bear  the  ^oucou  with  great  Induftry,  be- 
caufe  of  the  many  Ufes  they  make  of 
them  :  Such  as,  Firft,  to  adorn  and  furnilh 
their  Gardens,  and  from  thence  to  cover  or 
thatch  their  Houfes  :  Secondly,  Being  a  hard 
dry  Wood,  it  ferves  for  Fewel:  Thirdly, 
The  Bark  ferves  them  for  Cordage,  and  to 
make  Linnen  :  Fourthly,  They  put  the  Leaves 
and  Root  into  their  Sauces,  to  give  ’em  a 
Relifh,  and  to  tinge  ’em  of  a  Saffron  Colour. 
Fifthly,  From  the  Seed  they  make  the  B^oucou, 
as  well  to  paint  their  Bodies  when  work’d  in 
Oil,  efpecially  on  great  Days  of  Rejoycing, 
as  to  exchange  for  other  Commodities  with 
Advantage.  This  gives  me  an  Opportunity 
to  fpeak  of  an  Extract  of  Buckthorn  Ber¬ 
ries,  which  is  made  by  preffing  out  the  Juice, 
and  mixing  it  with  White-Wine,  and  a  little 
Alum  I  and  then  extradling  the  Salt  with 
Spirit  of  Vinegar,  and  abftraéling  all  to  a  due 
Confiftency  ;  the  Ufe  is  as  a  fine  Green  for 
Painters  in  Miniature.  There  are/ excellent 
Extradls  made  likewife  from  black  Helle¬ 
bore,  Pæony,  Tithymal,  and  wild  Cucum¬ 
bers,  whereof  Elaterium  is  made.  The  Syrup 
made  from  thele  Buckthofh  Berries,  call’d  Sy- 
rupus  Ehamni  Qatharticus,  or  de  Spina  Cervina, 
is  an  extraordinary  Hydrogogue,  or  Purge  for 
watery  Humours,  and  one  of  the  belt  ftrong 
Purges  that  is,  and  therefore  good  in  the 
King’s  Evil,  Rheumatifm  and  Dropfies.  This 
Syrup  ought  to  be  made  of  ripe  Berries, 
gather’d  about  the  End  of  September,  or  Begin¬ 
ning  of  OSlober,  and  then  it  will  be  green  ;  but 
if  they  be  not  ripe,  and  yellow,  they  are  not  fo 
proper  to  purge  withal.  There  are  fome 
folid  extratied  Juices  befides,  that  are  made 
portable  as  the  Juice  of  Liquorice,  and  fome 


others,  too  common  to  require  a  Defeip- 
tion. 

E^ucou,  call’d  by  the  Indians, 

Achiotl,  or  Vyucu,  is  a  dry  Pa  fie  Lemery, 
made  from  a  little  red  Seed,  which 
is  found  in  a  longidi  Husk  or  Cod,  that 
has  the  Shape  of  the  Mirobalans,  but  prick¬ 
ly,  almoft  like  ihofe  of  Chefnuts.  Authors 
are  not  agreed  about  this  Kind  of  Tree  or 
Shrub  that  bears  this  Fruit;  fome  faying 
that  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Lilac,  and 
others,  Peach  Leaves. 

To  prepare  Epucou,  they  bruife  or  pound 
the  red  Seed,  then  they  dilute  it  with  Water, 
and  pafs  it  thro’  Strainers,  to  feparate  the 
Bran  or  grofler  Parts  ;  afterwards  they  dry 
this  into  a  Sort  of  Flower  or  Starch.  Chafe 
the  dryeft,  of  a  Violet  Colour.  The  Dyers 
ufe  it  chiefly,  tho’  it  is  fometimes  made  ufe 
of  in  Chocolate  ;  if  it  be  pure  it  ftrengthens 
the  Stomach,  ftops  Loofnefs,  helps  Dige- 
ftion,  promotes  Refpiration,  and  provokes  to 
Urine.  The  Hhamnus  Cathay ticus,  or  purg-* 
ing  Thorn,  [fpoke  of  by  Pomet]  is  a  Shrub 
that  grows  fometimes  of  the  Height  of  a 
Tree,  vvhofe  Trunk  is  of  a  moderate  Size, 
cover’d  with  a  Bark  like  the  Cherry  Tree, 
whofe  Wood  is  yellow  ;  the  Branches  furn- 
ifh’d  with  fome  Thorns  that  are  fharp,  like  the 
wild  Pear  Tree  :  The  Leaves  pretty  broad 
and  green,  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Ap¬ 
ple  Tree,  furrounded  on  their  Edges  with 
very  fine  fmall  Teeth  :  The  Flowers  are  lit¬ 
tle,  and  of  a  Grafs  green,  fucceeded  with 
foft  Berries,  as  big  as  the  juniper  ;  green  at 
firft,  but  that  grow  blackifli  as  they  ripen, 
Ihining,  and  full  of  a  dark-colour’d  Juice, 
tending  to  green,  that  is  bitter,  and  has  within 
fome  Seeds  joyn’d  together. 

This  Shrub  grows  in  Hedges,  Woods, 
and  other  unimprov’d  Places  ;  the  Fruit  is 
gather’d  when  ripe,  about  the  midft  of 
Autumn,  and  is  much  in  Ufe  amongft  the 
Painters,  Dyers,  I^c,  it  yields  Abundance 
of  eflfential  Salt,  Oil,  and  Flegm,  befides 
an  acid  Liquor,  but  a  very  full  Portion 
of  Earth.  From  thefe  Berries  being  prefs’d 
a  purging  Syrup  is  commonly  prepar’d 
in  the  Shops,  with  fome  of  the  warm  A- 
romaticks ,  which  purges  pretty  briskly, 
and  gripes  in  its  Working  ;  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  given  a  Utile  before  Viiftwals, 
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fo  that  its  (harper  Force,  cfpecially  in  Chil-  fore  îs  very  properly  given  in  the  Gout,  Ca- 
dren  and  young  People,  may  be  a  little  chexy,  Dropfy  and  Rheumatifm.  The  Pow- 
ryed  up,  and  blunted  by  the  Aliment,  or  der  of  the  Berries  dry’d,  may  be  given 
Food  that  is  taken.  This  Syrup  is  pre-  from  one  Dram  to  two  Drams;  but  it 
icfib’d  from  one  Ounce  to  two,  being  brisk  will  be  a  great  deal  better  to  boil  them  in 
XQ  dilcharging  watery  Humours,  and  there-  Broath. 


End  of  the  Vegetables, 
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1554,  Qiiarto. 

Ambrojimis  Hyacinthus  his  Vhytologia  of  r^the  publick  Garden  at  Bononia^ 

*  or  the  fir  ft  .Tenue  of  the  firft  Part  of  Plants  j  ^nnttd  zt  Bo7wnl  a  ^  1666, 
in  Folio. ...  * 
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Af^gmUara^  (Alojius^  third  Prefident  of  the  Garden  at  PaJua^  his  Opi¬ 
nion  of  feveral  Plants  j  a  fmall  Work  divided  into  fourteen  Parts:  with  the 
'  .Works  of  "^ohn  Marinai  in  Italian  ,  to  whidi  is  added  two  Figures,  one 
of  the  Chameleon  Thiftle,  and  the  other  of  Tree-Houfe  Leek  j  printed  at 
Venice^  1691,  \wOEiavo. 

.  Apidehis  Platoniciis  of  .the  Virtues  of  Herbs,  joyn’d  with  a  Demonftra- 
tion  of  the  Herbs  to  every  (ingle  Sign  of  the  Zodiack^  and  alfo  of  the 
Erratick  Stars,  or  fucH  as  are  nôt  fix’d,  printed  at  Paris^  1528,  in 
Polio. 

Barbarus\  (hemwlaus^  liis  five  Books  of  Additions  upon  Diofcorides  ; 
printed  at  1530,  in  Folio. 

*  BeUonius  :  Thefe  Works  are  tranflated  by  Clufnis^  and  placed  in  the 
(econd  Volume  of  Plants,  printed  at  Antwerp.  There  are  befides  printed 
at  Paris  feveral  Treatifes  of  the  fame  Belon  of  coniferous  and  ever-green 
Plants, ,  in  Quarto:  Of  the  wonderful  Excellency  of  the  \Vorks  of  the 
Ancients,  in  Quarto  :  Of  Embalming  the  Dead,  in  Quarto. 

Bens^jonis^  (^Hieronymus'^  his  Hiftory  of  the  new  World,  render’d  into 
Latinhy  Urbajius  Calvatones»'^  printed  at léoo,  inOBavo. 

Bocm’ies^  (Paul')  his  Figures  and  Defcriptions  of  choice  Plants  ,  print¬ 
ed  1874. 

Boetius  de  Boot  of  Bruges^  Phylician  to  the  Emperor  Rodolph  the  Se¬ 
cond,  his  Hiftory  of  Gems  and  Stones  ;  printed  at  Leyden. 

^  Bontius^  (James)' 2i  Phyfician  of  Batavia^  "who  writ  fix  Books  of  the 
Natural  Hiftory  of  the  EaJlHndies^  but  being  prevented  by  Death  left 
them  unfinifh’d  :  Afterwards  William  Pifo  reduced  them  into  Order,  il- 
luftrated  and  publilhed  them  together  with  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the . 
Weft-Indies  ^  printed  at  Afnjlerdam^  1 6  5  85  in  Folio. 

Botanuum  Monfpelienfe^  the  Montpellier  Botanijl ,  printed  ot  Leyden, 
i6j6,  inOBavo. 

Breynius,  (  James)  of  Exoticks,  Scc. 

Brunfelfius,  (Otho)  his  Latin  Hiftory  of  Simples,  with  Cuts,  in  three 
Volumes  ,  the  Firft  publifh’d  1530,  another  in  1531,  and  a  Pojlhumous 
Work  in  1536  ^  printed  Strasburgh. 

Cafpar  Bauhinus^s  Pinax,  or  Store-Houfe  of  Botanical  Rarities  ^  print¬ 
ed  at  £^7/7  in  1623,  re-printed  at  the  fame  Place,  with  fome  Altera¬ 
tions,  in  1671,  in  Quarto. 

C^falpinus,  (Andreas)  Aretinus,  Profelfor  in  the  Univerfity  of  Pija,  his 

fixteen  Books  of  Plants  ,  printed  at  Florence,  1583. 

•  • 
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'■■■  Camerarlus  upon  the  Epitome  of  Matthiolus\  printed  at  1585 

in  Quarto.  y  >  > 

Carrier  arms  on  the  Medical  and  Philofophical  Garden  j  publifh’d  at 
Frankfort^  1588,  m  Quarto. 

Cardanus,  (^Hieronymus')  of  the  Variety  of  Things  j  feventeen  Books 
printed  at  Bafil^  1581,  in  OSavo. 

Cajlor  Durantes^  New  Herbal  j  printed  at  Rome^  1585,  and  at  Venice 
1684,  m  Folio. 

■  Clufms^  (Charles)  his  Appendix  of  the  Hiftory  of  Plants,  or  his  Defcrip- 
tion  of  feveral  Roots  as  yet  unknown,  printed  at  Antwerp^  16 ii,  in 
Folio. 

C/?(/5Wj  of  Exotick  Plants,  ten  Books  printed  AnttPerp^  1605,  in 
Folio.  > 

Clufms\  Hiftory  of  fcarce  Plants,  printed  at  Antmerp^  1601,  in 
Folio. 

Clujius^s  Hiftory  of  feveral  rare  Plants  obferv’d  throughout  Spain. 

Clufms't^  Hiftory  of  feveral  fcarce  Roots  obferv’d  throughout  Pannonie 
Au/lria.,  ôcc. 

Columns,  (Fabij)  Phytobafanos,  with  Cuts*,  printed  at  1592. 

Two  Parts  of  the  fame  Author  of  the  lefs  known  Plants*,  the  firft  of 
which  contains  161  Figures  printed  at  1616  j  the  other  44  Fi¬ 

gures,  printed  at  the  fame  Place,  i6ié. 

Cor  dus.,  (  Valerius)  his  Annotations  on  Diofcorides. 

The  Hiftory  of  Roots  by  the  fame  Author,  in  four  Books,  with  feveral 
Cuts  from  Tragus^  and  fome  new  ones  added  by  Gefner. 

A  Sylva  of  Obfervations  which  were  likewife  publilhM  together  by 
Gefner  •dX  Strasburgh.^  m  Folio. 

A  Difpenfatory  of  the  fame  Author. 

Cornutüs^  (James)  a  Parifian  Doftor,  his  Hiftory  of  the  Plants  oîCana^ 
da^  and  others  not  known  before  j  printed  at  PmV,  1Ô35,  va  Quarto. 

Cornarm^  (Janus)  who  undertook  Diofcorides^  and  added  Cuts  to  every 

Head;  printed  at ^5575 

Cortufus^  (  James)  Anthony^  a  Senator  of  Padua^  and  Prefident  of  the 
Phyfick  Garden  there,  but  who  publifli’d  nothing  but  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Padua  Garden,  with  the  Area  or  Plans  of  the  fame ,  printed  at  Venice., 
1591,  'vaOBavo. 

Cojleus.,  (  John)  concerning  the  whole  Nature  of  Plants,  in  two  Books  j 
printed,  1578,  in  ' 
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Annotations  of  the  fame  Author  upon  the  Mufmm^  with  the  Works 
thereof^  printed  at  1570,  m  Folio. 

Crefcentim^  (  Veter  )  of  Bononia^  of  the  Parts  of  Agriculture,  with  the^ 
Nature  and  Ufe^îilnefs  of  Plants ,  printed  at  Bafily  1548,  with  fome  Cuts» 

*  Hiflory  of  Plants  in*  two  Volumes  ,  ^nnttà  dit  Lyons  ivl 

Folio, 

Le  la  Buquerie^  (^John  Baptifl^  \m  Lexicon  MedîcoÆtymologîeum. 

Liofcorides  of  Ûïq  Materia  Medica,  five  Books  in  Greeks  of  which 
.  there  are  various  Editions  extant  in  Greek  and  Latin^  with  the  Interpre¬ 
tation  of  Marcelliis  Virgilius^  Gonpijlius  Anfjulanus^  Johannes  Ruedius^ 
Johanjies  Cornarim^  Johannes  Antonins  Sarr avenus^  and  others. 

Six  Books  of  the  faid  Liofcorides^  with  Ruedius^s  Notes  and'fmall  Cuts, 
3  50  5  to  each  Chapter  of  which  is  added  compendiary  Annotations  of  the 
fécond  Edition  Alfo  thirty  Figures  of  Roots  not  before  delineated  ^  by 
James  Lalechamp  ,  printed  at  Lyons ^  1552,  in  OBavo. 

LodonAus^  {Remhertus)  of  Mechlin^  Imperial  Phyfician,  his  Hiftory  of 
Roots  in  thirty  Books  ^  ^nntoà  dX  Antwerp^  1616,  in  Folia. 

Lodonmis's  French  Hiftory  of  the  fame,  by  Clnftcs. 

The  Hiftory,  by  the  fame  Author.- 

Euricim  Cordtds  Botanohgicum^  or  Difcourfe  of  Botany ^  by  Way  of 
Dialogue  5  printed  at  1534,  in  Folio. 

The  Garden  of  Eyflettenjls^  deftrib’d  by  Bafilitis  Beferm  ;  printed  at 
Tformberg^  161^^  in  Folio. 

Fracajloriiis^s  Works  printed  at  Lyons ^  1590,  in  OBavo-. 

Fragofns^  (  John')  Phyfician  and  Surgeon  to  the  King  of  Spain^  his  Hi-^ 
flory  oE  Aromaticks,  Fruits-and  Simples  that  are  brought  from  both  the 
Indies  into  Europe  ,  publifli’d  by  IfraeL  Spachius^  a  Phyfician  of  Stras--, 
burgh,  and  printed  at  the  fame  Place,  1610,  in  OBavo. 

Fucb/ius's  Commentaries  on  the  Hiftory  of  Roots  y  printed  dtBa/il^ 
1542,  in  Folio. 

Galenus,  (Claudius)  of  Pèrgamus.,  the  moh  omintntdftcr  Hippocrates.  ^ 

Garss>\as  ab  Hortoy  Phyfician  to  the  Vice-Roy  of  the  Indies,  his  Hifto-* 
ry  of  Aromaticks  and  Simples  that  have  their  Growth  in  India^  digefted 
into  an  Alphabetical  Order,  and  found  writ  in  the  Portuguefe  LingmgQy. 
by  the'Way  of  Dialogue,  but  contracted  by  Clufim,  and  render’d  into 
Latin  :  I  his  Book  was  tranflated  into  French  under  the  Title  of  the  Hi-, 
ftory  of  Druggs,  Spices,-  and  fimple  Medicines. 

Gerard,  (John)  his  Hiftory  of  Plants  printevl  at  London^. 

JK97,  in  Folio. 

.  •  .  •  Gerard^^ 
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Gerardos  Hiftoty  enhrg’d  by  Johnfo7i ,  printed  at  London^  1636. 

Gefner^  (Conradm'^  of  the  Gardens  of  Germany. 

Gefner  of  the  Colleélion  of.  Roots. 

Gefner^s  Catalogue  of  Plants  in  four  Languages. 

Gefner  of  the  Nature  of  Foffiis,  Stones  and  Gems,  with  Figures, 
.printed  at  Ziwwi?,  i5^5>  i^OBavo, 

Guïlandmiis^  (fMelchior^  fourth  Prefident  or  Governor  of  the  Garden  at 
Vadna^  his  Apology  againfl:  Matthiolm'^  printed  Padua,  1558,  in 
Quarto. 

Gidïehnm  Pifo,  Phyfician  at  Amfterdam,  his  Natural  and  Medicinal 
Account  of  both  the  h7dies  ,  printed  at  Afnfterdam,  1658,  in  Folio. 

Hariot,  (  Thomas  )  his  Defcription  of  Virginia  ^  Clufius  turn’d  it  into 
Latin,  and  this  is  the  firft  Part  of  the  Weji-htdies.. 

Jiermannus  :  See  H.  L.  B. 

Hermander,  (Francis)  hk  Hiftory  of  Plants,  Animals,  &c.  of  Mexico^ 
firft  compil’d  by  this  Author,  and  afterwards  digefted  into  a  Volume  by 
Nardo  Antonio  Reecho  j  printed  at  1651,  in  Folio. 

Hernwlaus  Barbarus,  his  five  Books  of  Commentaries  on  Hippocrates  ; 
printed  at  Cologn,  1530,  in  Folio and  the  fame  Author’s  Corrections  oif 
Pliny^s  Natural  Hiftory  ^  printed  at  Bafil,  1534,  Folio. 

Hieronymus,  or  Jerome  of  Brunfwick,  his  plain  German  Pxoof ,  to  which 
is  added  Brtmfelfms*s  Herbal  ;  printed  at  Strasburgh,  1531,  in  Folio. 

Hippocrates^s  Works. 

Honorius  Bellus^  Vincentinns,  a  Phyficiati  of  Crete,  hrs  Epiftles  of 
Plants,  writ  to  Clufius,  to  which  is  added  the  Hiftory. 

Hortus  Medicus  Edinburgenfis,  the  Phyfick  Garden  at  Edinburgh,  or  a 
Catalogue  of. Plants  there,  by  Jacob  Sutherland  of  Edinburgh,^  1683,  iit  * 
OBavo. 

Hermafiniis^s  Catalogue  of  Plants  of  the  'Garden  at  Leyde?i,  by  Pazd 
Hermanmts  Profeffor  of  Phyfick  and  Botany  in  that  Univerfity  *,  printed 
there,  1687. 

Hortus  Malabariciis  Indiens. 

Hortus  Regius  Blefenfis  y  printed  at  P^m,  1655. 

Hortus  Regius  Parifienfts,  the  Royal  Garden  ^t  Parls,  166^. 

Johannes  Bauhinus^s  Hiftory  of  Plants,  carried  on  by  Henri  eus  Charles 
rus,  Doftor  of  Bafil,  and  enlarg’d  by  Chabraus  of  Geneva,  1650,  in 
Folio. 

Fmperatus  Ferrantes,  a  NeapolHan  Apothecary,  publifli’d  a  Natural  Hi¬ 
ftory  in  twenty-eight  Books  with  Figures  of- Stones,.  Corals,  Spunges, 

d^c. 
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&c.  nnd  of  Plants  and  Fruits,  thirty- tlinee ,  printed  Sit 'Napksy  1599, 
mà  Venice^  1672,  \n  Folio. 

Ten  Parts  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  WeJl-In.dieSy  with  an  Addition  to  the 
ninth  Part,  in  Folio. 

Ten  Parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies.^  in  Folios 

Natural  Hiftory  of  Animals  with  Copper-Cuts  j  printed  at 
Amjleraamy  1657,  m  Folio. 

Lacuna^  (^Andrexp'^  his  Commentaries  on  Diofcorides^  with  Figures,  writ 
inSpaniJIj^  and  printed  2it  Salamanca,  in  Folio. 

Lenmiiis,  ÇLevinus')  of  facred  Plants  *,  printed  at  Lyons ^  1 59 5,  in  OBavo. 

Lerius,  (  Johannes^  writ  the  Hiftory  of  Brafil  nrft  in  French,  then  in 
Latin  5  printed  at  Geneva;  1 594. 

Linfcotus,  (^JohiHuglf)  his  Itinerary  and  Voyage  into  the 
belonging  to  the  Fortuguefe;  with  the  Annotations  of  Bernardus  Palu-- 
danus  \  printed  at  the  Hague,  1599,  in  Folio. 

LobeUius,  \  Matthew'^  his  Figures  of  Plants  and  Roots,  printed  at  Ant* 
rverp.,  1581,  in  a  long  Form,  in  Quarto. 

His  Illuftrations  of  Roots,  together  with  the  further  Care  and  Diligence 
of  J'FH/iam  Hovp  m  Englijhman;  T^vmttd  2Lt  London,  1655,  in  Qua  to. 

Lobellius^s  Obfervations  and  Hiftory  of  Plants  and  Roots  ,  printed  at 
Alltwerp,  1  576,  in  Polio. 

Lonicerus,  (  Adam  )  this  was  the  Herbal  of  Eucharim,  writ  in  High 
Dutch,  and  afterwards  publifli’d  under  the  Name  of  Adam  Loniceriis, 
with  853  Cuts  about  the  Year  1582,  at  Frankfort. 

Ludovicus  Romanushis  Voyage  into  the  Eajl  :  Seven  Books  with  the 
Notes  of  Archangelus  Madriguamts  and  others,  who  have  defcrib’d  the 
New  World. 

A  general  Hiftory  of  the  Plants  of  Lyons,  by  Gulielmus  Rovilliusy 
1586,  it  is  ufually  call’d  Dalechamp^s  Hiftory  in  French.. 

Malpighius,  (MarceUus')  his  Anatomy  of  Plants  printed  at  London,  in  FoU 

Marcgravius,  (George')  his  eight  Books  of  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Brafil  ; 
this  Work  was  - printed  in  with  that  of  P/yî?’s,  in  the  Year  1648,  in 

Folio. 

Matthiolus  his  Commentaries  on  fix  Books  of  Diofcorides,  ôcc.  print¬ 
ed  at  Venice,  1565. 

Matthiolus  hy  Lobellius  in  the  Book  tnûû^à  leones  Lob'elJii^ 

Matthiolus  on  xht  Venice  F^ddiion,  1565. 

Mentrelius,  chief  Phyfician  to  the  Elcdor  of  Brandenburgh,  his  Uni- 
Index  ai  the  Names  of  all  the  Plants  in  feveral  Languages  3^  with  a 

fmall 
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fmall  one  of  the  fcarceft  Plants,  and  foine  Figures  cut  in  Copper  5  printed 
2X.  Berlin^  1682,  \n  Folio. 

Mefues  Works  of  the  "Choice  of  cathartick  or  purging  Medicines,  with 
the  Corredion  and  Ufe  of  the  two  Books,  whereof  the  Firft  are  the  ge¬ 
neral  Canons,  and  the  Second  treats  of  Simples  \  printed  at  Venice^  1623, 
in  Folio. 

Monard^  (Fficholas')  a  Phyfician  of  Seville^  his  Hiftory  of  fimple  Medi¬ 
cines  brought  from  America ,  writ  firft  in  SpaiiiJI)^  then  done  into  Latm 
by  Chifais^  and  afterwards  tranflated  into  Frejich  by  Antony  Colin^  Apo¬ 
thecary  at  Lyons  :  This  Work  was  printed  with  that  of  Garzias  ab  Hor- 
to  and  Acofla^  in  the  Year  1619,  in  OBavo. 

Morifon's  Univerfal  Hiftory  of  Plants  *5  the  fécond  Part  by  Robert  Mo- 
r ifon  \iotmick  Profellbr  at  ,  printed  there,  1680,  in  Folio. 

The  Hortiis  Regius  Blefenfis  enlarg’d  by  Robert  Morifon ,  printed  at 
London^  1669,  in  OBavo. 

Morifon  s  Botanick  Preludes. 

Morifon^  New  Defcription,  or  ranging  of  umbelliferous  Plants  *5  printed 
at  Oxford^  1672,  in  Folio. 

Flehemiah  Crew's  New  Anatomy  of  Plants  ^  printed  at  London^  in 
Folio. 

FJicander's  Treacle  and  Alexipharmacks,  with  the  Greek  Readings,  or 
Scholia  OÎ  an  uncertain  Author  5  printed  at  Venice^  ^523,  in  Quarto. 

An  Edition  of  the  fame  Author  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  Readings  of 
Gorrmis  ÿ  printed  at  Baris,  1557,  in  Quarto. 

Oviedus  Co?ifalvus  Ferdinandus  his  General  Hiftory  of  the  Wejl-Indies  : 
This  Work  has  been  turn’d  into  French  by  Mr.  Buret,  in  OBavo. 

Baludanits  Bernardus's  Notes  on  the  hidian  Hiftory  of  Lhifcotius,  with 
the  Addition  of  Indexes,  ôcc. 

Baiil  Herr^ans  Brodromus  of  the  Bat  avian' Bar  adife  ;  printed  atAmJler- 
dam,  in  OBavo. 

Barkinfons  Terreflrial  Baradife,  in  which  is  contain’d  a  Hiftory  of  all 
Flowers,  Fruit-Trees,  &c.  that  are  cultivated  in  Gardens  or  Orchards  ^ 
-printed  at  1629,  in  Folio. 

Barkinfon's  Theatrum  Botanicurn  ,  printed  at  London,  1 640,  in  Folio. 

Fetrus  Bena  :  See  Adverfariorum  Opus. 

Baulus  Reiieahnus  BlefeJifis  hi's  Specimen  of  the  Hiftory  of  Plants,  with 
Copper  Cuts  printed  at  Baris,  1611,  in  Quarto. 

Bhilip  Bigafettd's  Hiftory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Congo,  S<c. 
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ViUeteYiuSy  (Cafpar^  of  the  Plants  growing  in  Zeland^  in  an  Alphabeti¬ 
cal  Manner ,  printed  at  i6 loj  loOSavo* 

Pifo  :  See  Gtilielmns  Pifo* 

Plmfs  Hiftory,  in  which  feveral  Things  are  extant  concerning  .the- 
Culture  and  Virtue  of  Plants.  This  Work  was  tranflated  into  French^  by 
Mr.  Dupbiet^  and  printed  at  Lyons ^  15S1,  in  Folio, 

Pitton  Elements  of  Botany,  or  the  Method  of  knowing 

Plants  *5  printed  at  at  the  King’s  Charge,  1694,  OBavo. 

Leonard  Plukenetfs  Phytographia  5  the  foil:  Part  printed  at  LondoUy 
1691,  m  Folio. 

Father  PlumieFs  Defcription  of  American  Plants,  printed  at  Paris ^ 
1693,  in  Folio. 

Pona^  (John)  Apothecary  at  Verona^  his  Catalogue  of  Simples  growing 
in  Montebaldo^  with  the  Defcription  of  feveral  others,  and  fixteen  Fi¬ 
gures,  adding  Clufms^s  Hiftory  of  rare  Plants.  This  Work,  after  feve¬ 
ral  Editions,  was  tranflated  into  Italian  by  Francis  Pona^  Dr.  of  Phyfick, 
and  the  Author’s  Son  ^  printed  at  Venice^  idiy,  in  Quarto^  at  Bafil^ 
1 6c8,  and  at  Antwerp^  in  Folio. 

Profper  Alpinus  of  Egyptian  Plants’'^  printed  at  Venice^  1633,  in 
Quarto. 

Profper  Alpinus's  two  Books  of  Exotick  Plants  j ,  printed  at  Venice^ 
16 $6^  m  Quarto. 

Johannes  Baptifla  Porta,  a  Ffeapolitan  ;  twelve  Books,  printed  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  1592,  in  Quarto:  This  Author  writ  feveral  other  Works,  efpe- 
cially  the  Phyfiognomy,  or  Hiftory  of  feveral  Plants  adorn’d  with  Fi¬ 
gures,  in  OBavo. 

Quadramius,  a  Divine  and  Botanift  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  writ 
a  Treatife  of  Treacle  and  Mithridate  ,  printed  at  Ferrara,  1597, •in 
Quarto. 

Jî^’s  Catalogue  of  EiigUJh  Plants,  and  the  Ifles  adjacent',  printed  at 
London,  1677,  OBavo. 

Rafs  Hiftory  of  Plants ,  printed  at  London,  1686,  in  Folio. 

J?^’s  Mi^thodical  Synopfis  of  Britif  Roots  by  the  fame  Author,  John 
Ray  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  \  printed  London,  1690,  in  OBavo. 

Rauwolfiis^  (Leonard)  his  Defcription  of  feveral  Plants  in  his  Travels 
mtothtEafl-Indies,  and  their  Cutts  printed,  1583,  m  Quarto, 

Renod&us,  (John)  his  five  Books  of  Pharmaceutical  Inftitutions ,  to  which 
are  added  Three  of  x\iQ  Materia  Medica  '.^  printed  at  Paris,  1608,  in 
Quarto. 
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pooled  in  this  WO 

kof’ini  Hortus^  or  the  Garden  of  John  Kohm^  Royal  Botanift  t&  Ken* 
ry  the  Fourth  of  France^  with  Figures  j  printed  at  Varky  1608,  in 
Folio. 

r,Rondeletiiis  of  Fifh  *,  printed  at  I^yonSy  -1554. 

Tranflation  of  of  three  Books’ of  Diofcorjdes  into  Latin^  con¬ 
cerning  the  Nature  of  Roots  j  printed  at  Eafil^  i537->  in  Folio. 

Scalige}\(jjidhis  C/efar)  his  Aniinadverfions  upon  fix  Books  oïTioeophra- 
(lus y  of  the  Caufes  of  Plants  5  printed  at  Geneva^  1566,  m  Folio  and 

'OBavo.  ■  ,  :  : 

SchoU  Botanic dy  printed  .Affi/lerdamy  '  i-6S^ y  in  Twelves. ,  ,  ^  ' 

SchrodeFs  Phamacopeia  Medico  Ghymicay  whereof  there  are  feveral  Iin- 
preffions. 

Schwenckfeldiits^s  C'àX.ûogut  OÎ  the  Roots  and  Foflils  of  Silefia\  printed 
ziLeipficky  \(iO\ym.  Qimrto, 

Siivertii  Florilegiimiy  in  which,  befides  the  many  Figures,  there  are 
47  Plants  from  both  the  Indies  not  defcrib’d  before  j  printed  at  Frank* 
^brty  1612,  in  Folio.  -  •  ,  ^ 

Sylvaticiy  ÇMatihdî)‘OpusPandeBanm\  printed  2X.  Venicey  1499, '5i 

Folio.  ^  .... 

•  his  Hiftory,'  publifli’d  in  three  Parts,  with 

2087  Figures  ,  printed  at  Frankfort  y  1588,  in  Folio. 

The  fame  enlarg’d  with  the  Defcription  of  Plants,  Cutts,  and  feveral 
Medicines,  by  Cafpar  BauhinuSy  in  the  Year  1613,  in  Folio. 

/  *  The  Figures,  or  Prints  of  the  fame,  -^with  the  bare  Names  in  Latin 
and  High  Dutch  ,  printed  at  Frankfort  y  159c. 

Thaliusy  Silva  Hercyniay  or  a  Catalogue  of  Plants,  growing  naturally 
on  the  Mountains  and  Parts  adjacent  to  Hercynia  ,  printed  at  Frankfort^ 
1588.  This  Catalogue  is  ufually  joyn’d  to  and  adorn’d  with  the  Medicinal 
Garden  of  Gamer arius. 

^  Theophrafhis^^  Hiftory  of  Plants  y  the  Greek  Edition  printed  at  Venice^ 
1552,  m()Elavo'.i  at  Bafily  154I5  in  Quarto'^  and  Gaz,a^s  Verfion  at 
Lyons  y  1 5  5^2  5  in  OBavo  y  vjiûi  Jordan's  CoxxtPcion. 

Theophraftus  Erefius's  ten  Books  of  the  Hiftory  of  Plants  which  Bo*  * 
illuftrated  ^  printed  at  1644,  in  Folio. 

Thevefs  Co{mogx2i^\iY  in  French  y  publifti’d  with  feveral  Figures  of 
Plants  and  Animals.  The  fame  Author  has  writ  in  Frenchy  a  Hiftory  of 
what  is  Angularly  remarkable  in  Flew  France  in  America  ,  whereunto  is 
added  twelve  Figures  of  Plants  j  printed  at  Par  is  y  1557,  in  Quarto. 

b  2  Tra* 


An  Account  of  the  Name!  of  the  Authors^  8cc.  * 

Tragus  his  Hiftory,  which  was  often  publifli’d  at  Strasburgh  in  the 
German  Language  in  Folio ,  but  now  is  tjanflated  into  Latin  with  567 
'  Cutts,  tho’they  are  defcrib’d  to  800  5  printed  at  Strasburgh^  1552,  in 
Quarto. 

Turfier^  (WiUiatn)  his  Hiftory  of  Plants  mEngUJh^  with  fome  Figures  ; 
printed  at  London  in  Folio. 

^  Vejlingius’s  Obfervations  upon  Profper  Alpinus^  concerning  Egyptian 
Plants  5  printed  at  1638,  m  ^arto. 

Vtrgilius  Marceüus*%  Interpretation  of  DiofcorideSy  with  Commenta¬ 
ries  of  the  fame  5  printed  at  1529,  in  Folio. 

Giacomo  ZanonY%  Herbal,  taken  from  the  publick  P  hyfick  Garden*  at: 
Bologna  '.^  printed  there  in  1675,  in  Folio. 
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S  EE  D  S 

OF 

Several  fcarce  and  curious  Plants  lately  broughl/rom 
V  the  American-  Iflands  ;  communicated  to  Monlieur  Le~ 
merys  Bopkfeller,  and  publilh’d  with  Lemery  s  Qonknt, 

'  hy  Jofeph  Donatus  OÎ  Surian,  a  Phyfician  oî  MarfeiUe&t . 
a  Lover  of  Botany,  and  alfo  Profeflbr 'm  America,  be¬ 
ing  fent  thither  by  the  French  King  to  promote  Botanick. 
Knowledge^  ,  . 


'A 


COUOUA^  the  firft  Sort  being  another- Kind  of  Boxthorn,  with 
feather’d  or  wing’d  Branches,  bearing  Fruit  of  a  red.Blufh,  a  round 
Flower,  yellow  and  fcented, 

Acououa^  the  fécond  Indian  Kind  ^  a  wing’d'  Bramble,  firft  codded,  with 
an  ^t:^a^-Leaf,  and  a  white  fweet.  Flower. 

Abriùoî  Alpinus^  fcarlet  Berry,  which  has  delineated 

with  a  black  Spot.  .  ^ 

Are-Kepa^  with  the  Sharpnefs  of  Pellitory,  and  the  Likenefs  of  it. 

the  firft  Sort,  aSeaPulfe,  purple,  fpik’d  with  a  Stone^  Fruit 
not  eateable,  of  a  brown  Colour,  ftreak’d  with  white  Spots, 

Arm^ 
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Anonâgou  the  fécond  Sort,  a  Sea  Palfe  or  Pea,  ..  without  purple  Spikes, 
and  with^a  lefs  ftony  Fruit. 

Ajiomgou,  the  third  Sort,  a  ftony  Sea  Pulfe  with  a  white  fpikM  Flower, 
and  narrower  Leaves. 

xinouagou  the  fourth  Sort,  with  fquare,  black,  long  Cods,  and  a  white 
Flower. 

.  Acàc'tà^  'the  firft  crown'd  Sort,  with  flat,  blackifli,  pürplé  Pods  ^ '‘the 
Flower  of  a  golden  fcarlet  Colodr. 

'  Afiothet  crown’d  Acacia^  \^uth  narrower  Leaves,  podded,  and  that 
grows  in  the  Woods,  with  a  fwect  Flower. 

Anacocco^  a  Kind  of  Indian  Tree  that  bears  an  Apple,  with  a  golden 
Fruit  that  is  eatable,  call'd  ^“Bajlard  Mammon, 

Acantha  and  Acacia  of  hidia^  a  fetid  Pod,  with  a  long  and  norrower 
Leaf,  and  a  fweet,  golden,  round  Flower. 

Alanalii^  '2,  milky  Tree  that  bears  a  Prune,  from  which  the 
make  the  beft  Wine. 

Acouaa,  tliQ  Amoroa  of  India,  a  Fruit  bearing  a  thorny  0//^r,  with* 
broad  Pods,  and  a  round,  golden,  fweet  Flower. 

Aftragadiis,  the  pufple  colour’d,  with  the  longeft  Root,  and  a  hairy 
Seed.  A 

Abitcia,  the  beautiful  ftraight  Sort  of  Alpinus,  with  narrower  Leaves, 
lefs  fweet  and  purple  Flower. 

Aipi  Indian,  a  Fruit  bearing  milky  Runner,  that  produces  a  Sojt  of 
fcented  Aloes,  and  is  of  the  Size  of  a  Cucumber, 

Acaiu,  a  Tree  bearing  an  Apple,  with  a  very  delightful  red  Fruit,  and 
a  Nut  hanging  down  inftead  of  a  Anacardium, 

Ajjburou,  a  Royal,  Aromatick,  hidian  Tree,  commonly  call’d  hidian 
Wood. 

•  Bipicaa,  a  Fruit  of  Angola,  with  -a 'trefoil  Leaf,  a  yellow  Flower, 
-  and  excellent  for  eating.  ^ 

Barnia  of  Alpinus,  a  hairy  Mallow,  with  a  yellow  Flower  and  Nut¬ 
meg-Seed,  as  Bauhiniis  has  delineated.  ‘ 

Boucomibi,  with  a  Periwinkle  Fruit,  Pods  like  Sword’s  Point,  with  a 
golden-colour’d  BelL Flower,  which  Indians  cûVGuaja,  oi  Can- 
cros. 

,  Bamatu  with  five  Leaves,*  a  Tree  that  is  crooked,  with  a  Pear  Lea^ 
and  a  purple  Bell  Flower. 

Balati,  a  low  venemous  Herb  in  the  Woods,  with  a  pyramidal  Grape 
Fruit,  of  wonderful  Virtues. 
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Cayoiiti^  the  firft  Sort  a  fenfible  Bramble  and  chaft  Thorn,  with  fiiort 
Pods,  with  a  fweet,  fnowy,  round  Flower,  call’d  Chaji  Herb. 

Cayouti^  another  Sort,  bearing  a  chaft  Fruit,  and  arm’d  with  terrible 
Thorns,  having  a  round  golden  Flower  without  Smell.  . 

Cariarou  the  Third,  a  Sea  Bindweed,  with  large  flelhy  Leaves  and  a 
purple  Flower.  .  ' 

Caachira^  the  Herb  A7inil^  from'  which  Indigo^  or  a  Pafte  is  made, 
with  which  they  dye  Wool  and  other  Things. 

Cariarou^  a  fécond  Sort,  a  rib’d  Bindweed,  variegated  with  a  golien 
Flower. 

Couyarali^  with  a  flaxen  Leaf,  and  white  Flower. 

Caatia^  with  the  Germander  Leaf,  that  is  often  us’d  by  the  Poor  for  Li¬ 
quorice. 

Coucoidi^  a  high  Tree,  bearing  a  fweet  Fruit,  and  an  Apple  that  is 
membranous,  refembling  a  Myrobalan  Nut,  from  wlience  is  drawn  a 
Cathartick,  or  Purging  Oil. 

Another  Kind  of  Courir ou^  or  fine  Bindweed,  with  a  flefliy  Ivy-Ber¬ 
ry  Flower,  a  red  Fruit,  and  a  fpotted  Seed. 

Caoucia,  a  Sort  of  Snake-Weed,  with  a  Pellitory  Leaf,  that  grows  in 
the  Woods  and  Fields,  and  is  veiy  fuccefsful  in  curing  the  Biting  of 
Snakes  and  other  venemous  Creatures,  for  which  Ufe  it  yields  Precedence 
to  no  other  Antidote. 

Ceratia^  a  thorny  three-leav’d,  and  Pod-bearing  Tree,  with  a  fcarlet 
Leaf;,  Chtfttis  c?i\h  iht  Cor  alCTrée. 

Crhhmum,  bearing  the  Berry  of  the  o{  Sx..Chriftophers,  with 

Leaves  of  the  Thicknefs  of  the  largeft  Purflane,  and  a  little  white 


Flower  without  Smell.  ^  *  •  ot  i 

Cururuape^  a  Fruit  bearing  three-leav’d  venemous  Coralloide,  or  Shrub 

Plant,  of  the  Periwinkle  Kind,  a  famous  Creeper,  whofe  Leaves  the  In^ 

dians  ufe  for  venereal  W ounds. 

Cocao,  a  Mexican  Filbert,  or  Nut,  from  which  the  fam’d  Chocolate 

is  made.  ^  n  •  i  -r-  •  i  i  • 

Cacofitiba,  an  Spurge  Laurel,  a  Cauftick  free,  with  a  white 

fmellin^  Clufter  of  Seeds,  that  are  a  powerful  Hydragogue,  or  the  Inman 

^"oniârou,  the  firft  Kind,  a  rib’d  Bindweed,  with  a  golden  Clufter, 

and  the  Seed  of  a.  Poljantbos.  _  r>-  j  j  v  ■  i  •.  r 

The  third  Kind  of  Cariarou  is  a  Sea  Bindweed,  witi  a  wnue  l.teet 

Flower.  •  j.. 
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The  fourth  Kind  of  Carlarou  is  a  Sea  Bindweed  with  a  bloody  Flower 
andjagged  Leaves.* 

Caratha^  an  American  Herb,  with  longer  Leaves  than  Aloes  5  a  Da- 
Bihides  with  a  white  acid  fruit,  of  which  is  drawn  a  fine  tough 
Thread. 

Calaha^  an  Indian  Daphnoide  Tree,  or  Sort  of  Periwinkle,  with  a 
Fruit  like  a  Gall-Nut,  from  which  the  Indians  draw  an  Oil,  and  anoint 
therewith. 

Camara  the  Sixth,  a  Kind  of  Fruit  bearing  Penny-Royal  Herb,  with 
purple  Flowers  knit  together. 

Caravicoii^  a  finall  Kind  of  the  Ricinus^  or  Pine-Nut,  with  a  little 
Seed,  an  American  purging  Fruit. 

Dolicum^  a  whitifli  ftony  Cotton,  or  Flaxweed,  with  fliort  Husks,  or 
Cods,  with  the  finall  black  Berry  of  Pifo^  not  eatable. 

Datura^  a  Ihruby,  or  ftalky  Strych7iis^  or  Nightfliade,  with  a  round 
prickly  Apple,  and  a  great  purple  Flower. 

Elemoii^  Indian  and  odorous,  a  hairy  Nephritick  Herb  of  wonderful 
Virtues. 

'  -Evoninms^  a  winding  Shrub,  bearing  a  Quadruple  Berry,  in  Form 
of  an  Apple. 

Emoiiioiihay  ^  a- very  finall  creeping  Mallow  that  is  white,  with  a  golden 
red  Flower,  with  Ihining  Bladders  of  Silver,  the  moft  excellent  Uterine 
Herb. 

Erecoulihamia^  a  purple  Crefs  ,  Dittahder^  or  Piperitk^  gently  prick- 
jy,  with  a  cauftick  Root,  the  Smell  whereof  will  ftupifie  Serpents. 

^  An  Indian  reedy  Grafs,  broad  leav’d,  with  Branches,  and  very  wind¬ 
ing,  with  a  purple  Tail,  and  Stone-crop-Seed. 

Guayacim^  ?ix\  hidian  Tree  with  rounder  Leaves  than  the  Box,  and  a 
purple  Flower,  commonly  call’d  Holy  Wood. 

y amaheu^  tht  ûmou^  Ricinus^  with  Palm-Leaves  jag’d  deeply  or  in¬ 
dented  5  Ba'iihinus  dQlimRtts  it  the  Purging  Hazely  or  Filbert. 

Inimboyy  a  thorny  winding  Fruit  with  ftony  Kernels  5  Clufius  calls  it 
Eobus  SpinofuSy  the  Prickly  Lobe. 

Ichicoulibay  that  refembles  an  Afii,  with  a  golden  horned  Fruit  and 
Flowers  almoft  like  Pimpernel,  the  Root  whereof  is  diuretick. 

Jaboureiticay  an  Indian  thorny  Tree,  with  Leaves  that  fmell  very 
near  refembling  thofe  of  Rue,  with  very  fmall  purple  Flowers,  call’d, 
mj'renchy  Woodoî  Pian. 


Jynaoa, 
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Jp^oa^  an  Indian  J)urging  Buckthorn,  with  a  minted  flefliy  Leafi  and 
an  odorous  red  Flower. 

a  little  marîtimé  Tree,  with  a  Fruit  very  like  the  Citron 
Myrobalan,  a  Specifick  in  the  Bloody  Flux. 

K^couacou  Bonay  an  Indtnn  Mallow  Tree  Aiming  with  a  Silver  colour’d 
Lea£ 


Larani^  with  the  white  Flowery  the  American  Ricinus^  the 
Black  :  Bauhmus^  in  his  PinaXy  calls  ’em  Pignones  de  hs  InfiernoSy  or 
the  DeviPs  purging  Nuts. 

Latyrusy  the  narrow' leav’d,  with  a  large  blue  Flower,  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  Bindweed! 

Lithojpermum  Gramneuffty  Grafs  Stone-Crop,  With  the  broad  reedy 
i-eaf,  and  a  particular  purplifli  black  Tail. 

Mynty^  a  Dyfenterick  Tree,  with  the  Pear-Leaf  and  Olive  Fruit,  which 
the  Blacks  ufe  among  their  Etobles. 

MaceniUay  a  venemous  and  milky  Tree,  with  a  fweet  Fruit  like  an- 
Apple,  which  the  Indians  poifon  their  Arrows  with. 

Monbanitohony  the  fécond  Sort,  a  Kind  of  Eupatoriuniy  that  bears  gol¬ 
den  Cluft’ers  on  its  Stalks. 

ManaloUy  a  yellow  Bindweed  that  looks  like  a  Briony,  with  a  Aiarp 
Leaf,  and  a  red  Olive-like  Fruit. 

Mantiakeiray  a  hairy  fcorching  Ptilfe,  with  a  broad  trefoil  Leaf,  a 
golden  crown’d  Flower,  commonly  call’d  a  Grating  Pea. 

Merucuya  the  Golden,  in  Form  of  an  Applet  adorn’d  with^  a  large  : 
purple  Flower,  with  a  fpreading  Leaf  deeply  indented. 

Meeruy  the  Firft  of  Brafily  an  Indian  broad-leav’d  Cane. 

MataUony  another  la genarious  Tree,  with  a  leller  Four-fquare  hollow’d  ‘ 
Fruit,  like  a  Tobacco-Box. 

hxioûitv  Mantiakirây  being  a  hairy  Pulfe,  with  a  woolly  Pod,  anda% 


coronated  purple  Flower. 

MetrUy  or  dxïoûitx. Indian.  Cane  with-  narrow  LeaveSj  and  a  yellow: 
Flower. 

Mebipiy  a  black  American  Pt^iy  with  a  white  Tuft  on  the  Top,  call’d, 
the  Pea  of  Good  Life. 

Mayidiéiy  an  American  four-leav’d  Plant,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 
Moi4(fambeyy  an  Oleran  Herb  of  the  Indiesy  an  ered-horny  Cinquefoil, 
with  a  tine  leavy  Stem,  and  blackifli  purple  Flower. 

The  third  'Montochibay  a  fenny  Violet-colour  d  Almond-Tree,  the  - 

ktuvier  Violet. , 

tolll 


C 
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Noulourhue^  another  Soapwort,  being  a  Tree  that  bears-a  Grape  or 

Berry,  which  the  Indians  ufe  for  Soap. 

^  '  Nhalmdonpn,  a  maritime  Tree,  with  a  red  My robalan.  Fruit,  and  a 
Leaf  broader  and  more  flefliy  than  the  Pijiachla. 

■Ovacdhibd^  an 'Unknown  Sort  of  Almond  Fruit,  the  Tree  of  which 
bears  thirty-four  Kinds  of  Gums,  with  Chcfnut-Leaves. 

Oulabouli^  the  firft  Kind,  a  Fruit  bearing  a  Creeper,  with  golden 
Flovv'ers  that  fly  away  in  Down. 

The  fécond  Oulaboali^  or  Indian  Golden  Rod,  with  a  fweet  purple 
Berry.  /  . 

Onaiboiihon^  hoary  Fruit  bearing  Celandine,  with  the  Leaves- of 
Bears-foor,  or  Black-HeUebore,-and  the -Flower  refembling  the  Cotton, 
with  a  whitifli  Sky  Colour,  whofe  yelloW  Juice  purges  like  the  Pine- 
Nuts  of 

Onroni^  a  white  Apple,  call’d of  a:n  excellent  Tafte. 
•Ovacobiba^  the  third  Sort,  with  an  unknown  Almond  Fruit,  and 
Walnut  Leaves  *,  the  Tree  bears  thirty-five  fragrant  Gums  in  the  higheft 
Woods.  .  .  •  ;  ^  * 

OucouVihue^  a  high  Indian  Tree,  With  a  fweet,  woody,  or  dry  mem¬ 
branous  Apple, /near  to  the  Cathartick  Myrobalan  Nut,  with  a  red 
Flower. 

Ovar aorta ^  m  Indian  like  Ûit  Frangula  o{  MauhioIus\  the  De^ 

codions  of  whofe  Leaves  and  Bark  purges  downwards.' 

'  Ovacob'fba^  another  Kind  of  the  unknown  Almond  ^  being  a  lofty  A- 
merican  Piftachia  Tree,  with  woolly  Leaves. 

,  Oitlortcoujra,^^ the  firft  Sort,  an  Indian  Scabious,  with  a  fharp  tuberous 
Root,  very  beautiful,  fomething  like  the  Sow  Thiflle,  with  a  fweet  red 
Flower. 

Pifnm^  thefmall  Bladder  Nut,  with  black  Fruit,  and  a  white,  as  Ban- 
hinus  has  delineated  it  ^  the  Pifnm  Cordatum  of  LcbeHns. 

Papaver^  the  white  prickly  Poppy,  with  the  Hellebore  Leaf,  whofe 
yellow  or  golden  Juice  purges  dropfical  Bodies. 

Pahiites,  the  fourth  Sort  fair  and  branching  in  the  Woeds,  with  a  long 
Tail,  very  fweet  and  grateful. 

Qnya^  and  the  round./^^^^^w  Pepper  lefs  biting. 

QuiGumbo^  the  branching  Mallow,  with  the  Willow-Leaf  and 
Pine-Fruit,  fit  for  eating. 

Quya^  the  third  Sott,  a  finail,  oblong,  biting,  Indian  Pepper,  with 
broader  Leaves. 

Rhaoîf^ 
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Rhaotfy  the  Wood  Tormentil  Tree,  that  looks  like  a  Vhyllirea,  with  an 
Acorn  Kind  of  Fruit,  whofé  Root  dies  well,  and  is  commonly  call’d  Ba-. 
Jlard  Ifabella  Wood,  .  . 

Ricimsy  the  lefs  fprcading  American  one,  the  CotaUoideSy  with  a  Palm 
Leaf. 

Another  RibouUchi y  2L  whitifli  Indian  y  appearing  with  a  Poplar 
Leaf. 

The  large  Ricinusy  and  Kerva  of  the  Arabsy  bearing  Fruit  in  Americay 
.  with  the  broadeft  Palm-Leaves.  ‘ 

Rhamnus  Antinomey  the  fécond  Berry-bearer  \  the  Bark .  receiving  a 
Tindiure  in  cancerous  Wounds.  .  '  ' 

•  Another  Rihoulichi,  a  (harp  American  Bay,  unknown,  with  a  foft  broad 

Leaf  and  Perforate. 

^  Savariaba,  a  thorny  Tree  like  a  Sloe,  œntaining  a  black-purging  Pitch, 

or  Marrow.  ■  ■  - 

Sefa?mim  sinà  Senfem;  m  Oleran  Herb,  or Corn  or  Grain,  from 
whence  is  drawn  a  famous  Oil  amonglt  the  Indians, 

Sair  o(  the  India?is,  a  Hemp-like  branching  Sorrel,  or  four ‘Dock, 
crown’d  with  a  purple  Fruit,  or'  Guinjr  Sorrel. 

Solanim  Mexicahimi,  the  Mexican  Nightlhade,  with  the  red  variegated 
Flower,  or  the  Mirabilis  Peruviana  of  Clufius,  which  the  poor  People 
ufe  for  Jalap. 

Tibouecatoit,  a  deadly  American  Nightlhade,  with  a  prickly  Leaf,  and 
a  Gold-colour’d  Fruit,  like  a  Pear. 

Titoulihue,  a  fmall  milky  Tree,  with  a  Citron  Leaf,  a  joynted  Fruir, 
and  a  white  fweet  Flower  :  ’Tis  an  excellent  Febrifuge. 

■  a  woolly  Indian  Tree,  with  a  large-belly’d  Fruit  arifiiig  out  of 

the  Trunk.  ,  .  „  . 

Tuboa,  another  woolly  Tree  that  bears  a  lefs  Fruit,  which  the  Indians 

make  ufe  of  inftead  of  the  other.  , 

Toulichiti,  a  fmall,  intoxicating,  blackilh  Berry,  that  grows  in  the 

Woods,  with  a  whitifh,  rough,  jagged  Leaf.  ^  ^  ,  .  . 

Tibouecatoit,  the  fécond  Sort  a  branching  filky  Nightlhade,  with,  a 

white  Apple-like  Fruit,  and  a  Thorny^  Leaf.  , .  ,  ™  .  u  «r  a 

Another  Sort  of  the  Titoulihue,  which  is  an  high  Tree  in  the  Woods, 

with  lefs  Leaves,  and  a  red  Flower  wiAout  Smell.  '  ‘j  r  ■  , 

Tinoulou,  a  fenny  Buckthorn,  with  Pods  like  a  Crefeent,  and  feveral 
Feet  •,  the  Flowers  whereof  are  purging.  ' 
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Tonoîoim'éî,  a  fpreading  purple  fpik’d  Creeper, ,  with  a  wing’d  Seed  that: 
is  us’d  to  intoxicate  Fiih.  - 

.  Another  Sort  lefs  beautiful  and  fpreading,  with  a  foik’d  Berrv  and", 
odoriferous  Flowers. 

Toulichiha,  a  Sort  of  podded,  wild,  Campion  Tree,  with  the  Mal¬ 
low  Leaf  j  the  Seed  whereof  is  a  Sort  of  purplifli  black  Pulfe  or  the  « 
liguminous  Kind. 

Tobocora,  a  thorny  yenemous  Sea-Tree,  with  a  double  round'  Leaf, 
and  Berries  turn’d  up  with  little  Horns,  including  in  ’em  a ,  Sort  of  flat' 
Agat-like  Stones. 

Tapir e,  great,  broad,  white  Peas,  ftreak’d  on  the  Back  with  a  purple 
Colour,  call’d  the  Grand  Gorganç,  which  the  Poor  make  good  Food  of. 

TJrncii^  an  Indian  Tree  with  a  hairy  Chefnut  Kind  of  Fruit,  and  a'  red: 
Flower,  with  which  the extrada  famous  purple  Dye,  and  be*- 
fmear  their  Bodies  with  it  inftead  of  Cloths.: 

Urucu,  zn  IndianTïoe,  bearing  a  Berry  with  a  finooth  Fruit,  and  a 
flefliy  Flower., 
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M  O  N  G  S  T  all  the  Teftimo- 
nies  bf  Refpec^,  which  Anti¬ 
quity  paid  to  the  Bodies  of 
the  Deceas’d,,  that  of  a  decent 
Burial  was  always  in  moft  Efteem  ;  by  which 
laft  and  pious  Acknowledgment,  they  were 
willing  to  honour  and  prelerve  the  Memory 
of  thofe  whofe  Adtions  had  recommended 
them  in  their  Life» time,  and  perform’d  a 
Work  of  Charity,  tending  to  the  Confola- 
tion  of  the  Living,  and  the  Peace  and  Re- 
pofe  of  the  Dead.  The  wonderful  Pyra¬ 
mids  of  Lgyfty  of  which  I  ftiall  fpeak  by 
and  by  ;  the  Obelisks  engrav’d  and  carv’d 
with  fuch  Pains  and  Induftry  \  the  Maufo^ 
hums  ;  and  in  fliort  all  the  rich  and  pompous 
Monuments,  found  throughout  the  World, 
are  certain  Proofs  of  the  Piety  and  Regard 
of  the  AncieovS  towards*  the  Dead.  But  as 
there  arc  feveral  different  Nations,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  Religions,  fo  thete  are  particular  Cu- 


ftoms,  ^in  paying  their  laft  Refpeél  to  the 
Deceas’d.  All  the  Elements  have  been  Par¬ 
takers  of  the  Spoils  of  the  Dead,  the  Earth 
not  having  been  thought  fufiScient  alone  to 
take  care  of  the  Reliefs. 

Hiftory  informs  us  that  the  Fire  burn’d  and 
confum’d  the  Bodies  of  the  Greeks^  I{pmans^ 
Gauls^  Germans^  and  feveral  other  Nations  ; 
that  there  were  a  People  who  hung  their 
dead  Bodies  in  the  Air,  upon  the  Branches 
of  Trees  j  that  the  old  Inhabitants  of  the 
North  found  their  Graves  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Ocean,  as  the  Ethiopians^  in  the  Current  of 
their  Rivers  ;  and  that  the  People  of  the 
frozen  Scythia  were  bury’d  in  the  Snow: 
But  the  moft  ancient  Kind  of  Burial  was 
that  of  Interring  the  Bodies,  from  whence 
we  have  Reafon  to  believe,  that  Adam  him- 
felf  was  buried  after  this  Manner, 

It  was  from  the  Jews  that  the  Chriftians 
practis’d  the  Interment  of  the  Dead,  mak¬ 
ing  Pits  or  Graves  in  fubterraneous  and  re¬ 
tired  Places,  call’d  Tombs,  or.  Catacombs, 
and  moft  ufually  Cemeteries,  of  Dormito- 
Voh  II.  B  ries. 
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ne<;,  thüc  is  Sleeping  Places  :  But  before  Bu¬ 
rial  they  were  embalitiM  after  a  very  curious 
Manner,  as  fhall  be  fliewn.  The  firft  and 
moft  coftly  Kind  of  Embalming  was  valued 

a  'Talent  of  Silver,  which  may  be  com¬ 
puted  at  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  Li¬ 
vers,  at  that  Time  of  Day,  but  reckon’d 
now  wou’d  amount  to  eight  thoufand  Livers, 
or  five  hundred  Pounds  Sterling  and  upwards. 

This  Embalming  was  us’d  to  none  but  Per- 
fons  of  the  firft  Quality.  Three  People  us’d 
to  be  imploy’d  in  the  Operation  ;  one  was 
a  Kind  of  Dcfigner,  or  Overfeer,  who 
mark’d  outfuch  Places  of  the  Body,  as  were 
to  be  opened  to  take  out  the  Bowels.  The 
next  was  a  DlffeHoVy  who,  vvith  a  Knife 
made  of  an  Ethiopian  Stone^  cut  the  Flefh  as 
much  as  was  neceflary,  and  as  the  Law 
wou’d  permit ,  and  immediately  after  fled 
away  with  all  the  •  Expedition  imaginable  ; 
becaufe  it  was  the  Cuftom  of  the  Relations 
and  the  Domefticks  to  purfue  the  DelTe^or 
with  Stones,  and  do  him  all  the  Injuries  they 
cou’d,  treating  him  as  an  impious  Wretch, 
and  the  worft  of  Men.  After  this  Opera¬ 
tion  the  Embalmers^  who  were  reckon’d  as 
Holy  Men,  enter’d  to  perform  their  Offices  ; 
and  began  firft,  fome  to  remove  the  Bowels 
in  the  upper  Cavity,  excepting  the  Heart  and 
Reins  ;  and  others  to  cJeanfe  the  lower  Bel¬ 
ly,  which  they  wafli’d  with  Palm  Wine,  or 
other  aromatical  Liquors;  and  during  the 
Space  of  above  thirty  Days,  they  walk’d  the 
Body  with  Balfam,  Gum,  or  Rofin  of  Ce¬ 
dar,  and  fill’d  it  with  Powder  of  Myrrh, 
Aloes,  Indian  Spicknard,  Bitumen  of  Judea, 
and  other  Things  of  the  like  'Nature  ;  but 
they  never  us’d  Frankjncenfe,  which  we  now 
call  Olibanum  ;  either  becaufe  of  the  great 
Veneration  they  had  for  that  Drugg,  or  by 
Reafon  of  its  Scarcenefs,  As  to  the  Head 
they  us’d  Iron  Inftruments,  which  they 
thruft  up  the  Noftrils,  and  pierced  the  Scull 
with,  to  draw  from  thence  the  Subftance  of 
the  Brain  ;  and  afterwards  they  fyring’d  up 
precious  and  odoriferous  Liquors. 

The  fécond  Sort  of  Embalming  was  rec¬ 
kon’d  at  half  a  Talent,  which  was  us’d  to 
the  middle  Sort  of  People,  where  they  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  only  to  fyringe  the  Body, 
or  make  Injections  of  W  ater,  or  rather  of 
a  DecoClion  made  of  Simples,  or  other 
Draggs,  and  Oil  of  Cedaî  5  and  afterwards. 


when  the  Body  was  thus  prepar’d,  to  put  it 
into  Salt  for  feventy  Days  ;  after  which 
Time  they  took  it  out,  and  having  open’d 
the  Hole  they  drew  out  the  Inteftines,  which 
were  almoft  wholly  confum’d.  This  done, 
they  wrap’d  all  the  Body  in  Bandages  of 
fine  Linnen  dip d  in  Mjrrh  and  Afphaltumi 
and  the  Defigner,  which  they  call’d  the  Scribe, 
cover’d  the  Wrappings  with  a  painted 
Cloath,  whereon  was  leprefented  the  Rites 
of  their  Religion  in  Hieroglyphic^.  Chara^ 
Hers,  and  the  Animals  which  the  Dead  lov’d 
moft. 

Hhe  Hiftory  of  the  Beetle. 

•  ♦ 

The  Principal  of  all  thofe  Animals,  or  that 
for  which  the  Egyptians  htid  moft  Veneration, 
was  the  Beetle  ;  as  well  becaufe  of  its  won¬ 
derful  Birth  or  ProduCfion,  as  from  the  A- 
nalogy  or  Refemblance  they  pretend  this 
Animal  has  with  the  Sun,  and  the  ftrange 
InftinCl  in  this  Creature  to  continue  its  own 
Species  ^  for  this  little  Animal  breeds  with¬ 
out  the  Aid  or  Afljftance  of  any  Female  ; 
for  when  the  Male  wou’d  produce,  he  feeks 
out  the  Dung  of  an  Ox  or  Bull,  and  having 
found  it,  he  forms  a  round  Ball,  of  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  the  World,  which  with  his  hind 
Feet  he  turns  from  Eaft  to  PVeft,  and  turning 
«  himfelf  towards  the  Baft,  ht  imitates  the 
Motions  df  the  World.  Having  thus  roll’d 
the  B^ll,  he  puts  it  in  the  Ground  and  leaves 
it  there  twenty-eight  Days,  which  is  the 
Time  that  the  Moon  palTes  thro*  the  Signs 
of  the  Zodiack  ;  and  during  that  Time  he 
hatches  the  little  Beetles  in  the  Ball  ;  and  the 
twenty  ninth  Day,  which  is  the  Day  of  the 
Conjunction  of  the  Moon  with  the  Sun,  and 
the  Time  Productions  are  mad?-  in  Nature, 
this  little  Animal  rolls  its  Ball  into  the  Wa-r 
ter,  where  it  opens,  and  the  Beetles  get  our. 
It  is  upon  this  account  fome  fay  that  it  is 
made  the  Emblem  of  Birth,  and  the  Sym¬ 
bol  of  Fathers  ;  becaufe  thefe  Infecfts  have 
but  one  Father,  and  no  Mother.  They  re- 
prefenc  alfo  the  World, .  becaufe  of  the  Bali 
which  they  form  and  turn  round  ;  and  Man, 
becaufe  there  are  none  but  Male  Beetles  : 
They  are  of  feveral  Kinds,  but  thofe  for  which 
the  Egyptians  have  the  greateft  Veneration, 
are  fuch  as  have  a  Head  like  a  Cat,  accom- 
pany’d  with  Rays,  which  gives  Occafion  to 

them 
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them  to  believe  that  tbefe  Animals  have  Tome  their  departed  Friends,  having  fuch  Regard 
Analogy  to  the  Sun  ;  and  the  more,  becaufe  to  their  Actions  as  to  make  them  the  Rule  of 
this  Infed  has  thirty  little  Paws,  made  like  their  future  Condudl. 

Fingers,  which  reprefenrs  the  thirty  Days  that  For  which  Reafon,  when  any  of  tbair 
the  Sun  makes  each  Month  in  pafling  thro’  Kindred  died,  they  manag’d  them  fo  exquifit- 
the  Signs  of  tht  :^odiack^  :  As  to  the  other  hie-  ly,  and  dry’d  them  after  fuch  a  Manner,  that 
roglyphical  Charadlers,  the  Hiftory  of  ’em  is  their  Bodies  became  as  hard  as  Marble  Sta- 
too  tedious,  but  they  may  be  feen  in  Father  tues,  which  they  call’d,  in  their  Language, 
torcher.  Gabbaras^  which  fignifies  Mummies,  and  their 

The  third  Sort  of  Embalming  was  for  the  Art  of  preparing  them  was  fo  nice,  that 
poorer  People,  which  was  made  with  a  Mix-  nothing  in  them  was  disfigur’d  :  They  wou’d 
ture  of  Pitch,  and  Bitumen  of  Judea  ;  or  paint  their  Faces  of  feveral  Colours,  and 
rather  the  Bodies  were  dry’d  with  Bime,  or  fometimes  with  Gold,  after  they  had  been 
other  Druggs  of  little  Value  ;  and  fomecimes  embalm’d,  their  Arms  lying  a-crofs,  the  one 
they  us’d  Egyptian  lettre.  Salt,  Honey  and  upon  the  other,  and  bound  about  with  fine 
PVax  ;  fometimes  likewife  they  boil’d  the  Linnen,  which  bad  been  before  dipt  in  aro- 
Bodies  in  Oil  to  confume  the  Moifture,  maticai  Gums  ;  and  then  they  put  upon  the 
which  is  the  only  Caufe  of  the  Gorrup-  Head  a  Napkin,  like  a  Woman’s  Quoif, 
tion;  for  the  Principle  of  Corruption  is  that  hung  down  on  both  Sides  upon  the 
a  moift  Heat ,  that  introduces  itfelf  into  Breaft,  and  behind  upon  the  Shoulders  : 
the  Flelh  by  the  Diflblution  of  Parts,  and  They  had  befides ,  under  the  Chin  ,  a 
by  the  Mixture  of  heterogeneous  Bodies,  t willed  Neckcloth,  that  ferved  to  fquecze 
which  pofTelTes  the  Spaces  which  the  Hear  their  Cheeks  together,  and  tye  their  Jaws 
opens  and  enlarges  :  The  Air  which  is  hoc  clofe,  fo  that  they  cou’d  not  fall,  and  thus  they 
and  moift  is  the  moft  common  Diflblvent  of  appear’d  rather  like  Perfbns  afleep  than  dead, 
all  Bodies,  and  the  only  Way  to  preferve  If  by  any  Sicknefs  they  were  disfigur’d,  they 
them,  is  to  defend  them  from  the  Air  ;  to  clap’d  over  their  Faces  Masks  of  Paft-  board, 
which  we  may  add,  that  the  Air  being  full  or  of  painted  Cloath,  refembling  the  dead 
of  an  infinite  Number  of  Infedls,  which  we  Perfon,  and  embelifh’d  or  adorn’d  with  feve- 
cannoc  perceive,  becaufe  of  their  Minute-  ral  Colours  :  On  the  contrary,  if  the  Perfon 
nefs,  they  are  thefe  little  Infedls  that  adhere  was  not  disfigur’d  they  left  the  Face  and  Ears 
to  the  Flefh  and  Prey  upon  it  ;  and  as  they  naked,  and  fo  painted  them  as  they  pleas’d, 
eafily  encreafe,  there  are  Seafons  wherein  all  The  Dead  being  thus  order’d,  they  were  put 
the  Air  is  full  of  them,  efpecially  in  Time  of  into  great  Cafes  of  Glafs  made  on  purpofe, 
the  Plague,  and  other  malignant  and  conra-  according  to  the  Grandeur  of  the  Perfon, 
gious  Difeafes  ;  and  it  hath  been  obferved  and  afterwards  they  plac’d  them  in  the  moll 
by  Microfeopes,  that  what  we  call  a  Gan-  elevated  or  higheft  Part  of  their  Haufes: 
grene  is  nothing  eife  but  a  vaft  Number  of  And  this  they  reckon’d  fuch  a  valuable  Pledge 
little  Infedls  eating  the  Flelh,  as  Mites  do  and  Token  of  their  Faith,  that  if  any  of 
Cheefe.  Therefore  there  is  no  other  Way  of  them  happen’d  to  want  Money,  he  cou’d  not 
keeping  Flelh;  but  by  excluding  thefe  Ani-  give  a  belter  Security  than  the  embalmed 
mais,  which  is  done  by  Means  of  Honey,  Body  of  his  Relation  ;  and  that  which  made 
Oil,  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  fome  other  Li-  icefteem’d  fo,  was,  that  they  wou’d  fpareno 
quors,  that  fetter  and  entangle  thefe  Infedls.  Pains  to  pay  the  Money  again;  for  if,  by 
But  the  Curiofity  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  Mifchance  the  Debror  cou’d  not  redeem  this 
went  much  further,  becaufe  of  the  great  Ve-  Pledge,  he  was  reckon’d  unworthy  of  civil 
neration  they  bad  for  their  deceas’d  Relations,  Society,  which  engag’d  him  indifpcnfably  to 
which  they  fuffer’d  not  to  be  interr’d  or  con-  find  out  Ways  to  recover  his  Kinfman  in 
vey’d  out  of  their  Sight,  but  rather  fought  the  Time  limited,  otherwife  he  was  blam’d 
out  Ways  to  have  them  continually  be-  by  all  the  World. 

fore  their  Eyes,  to  the  End  that  they  might  The  fame  Egyptians  were  befides  at  a  great 
imitate  their  Adlions  ;  that  is  to  fay,  live  many  other  Expcnces  for  preferving  their  Bo- 
according  to  the  Honefty  and  Integrity  of  dies  :  For  after  they  were  embalm’d,  (  tho* 

B  z  not 
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not  dry’d  )  With  Teveral  precious  Druggs^ 
and  wrap’d  about  with  a  great  uêâî  of  fine 
Linneti,  and  fometimes  they  us’d  above  two 
hundred  Ells  of  Bandage,  fo  that  nothing 
was  feen  but  the  Face,  and  fometimes  no¬ 
thing  at  all:  they  were  likewife  put  up  in 
Boxes  or  Cotfins  of  precious  Wood,  which 
the  Dead  had  caus’d  to  be  made  while  liv¬ 
ing  ,  together  with  the  Body  of  the  Idol 
or  Pagod,  which  they  worlhip’d  in  their 
Life-time.  The  Idols,  or  Pagods ,  were 
made  of  Gold  and  Silver,  or  other  Metal; 
but  moft  ufually  of  the  Clay  of  the  Country, 
with  hieroglyphicalCharadfers, which  denoted 
the  Quality  of  the  Dead,  the  Charge  of  the 
Embalming,  the  Time  of  their  Death,  and 
rhe  Place  from  whence  they  came. 

After  they  had  fliuc  up  the  Coffins  of  their 
deceas’d  Friends,  they  carry ’d  them  with  great 
Pomp  into  the  Places  which  they  had  caufed 
to  be  built  in  their  Life-timé,  as  is  to  be  feen 
at  this  Day  by  the  Pyraniids  of  which 

are  two  or  three  Leagues  from  Grand  Cairo  ; 
and  Hiftorians  relate,  that  Chemmis  King  of 
Egypt  made  one,  where  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  Men  were  imploy’d  for  twenty  Years, 
which  was  of  a  fquare  Figure,  and  about 
fifteen  Foot  deep  ;  and  the  Face  or  Front, 
oa  each  Side  of  the  Bafis,  was  eight  hundred 
Foot  broad,  and  of  the  fame  Height,  in  which 
was  a  perpetual  Lamp.  We  may  fee,  by 
this,  what  Care  was  taken  of  their  Dead  ; 
and  we  ought  to  undeceive  thofe  who  are  fo 
credulous  as  to  believe,  that  thofe  are  true 
Mammies  which  are  brought  us  to  (jell  again 
as  a  Commodity,  being  only  Bodies  pitched 
over. 

Befides  thefe  pretended  Mummies,  and 
the  for.mer,  we  meet  with  another  Sort  ;  as 
rhofe  of  Africa^  which  are  call’d  white  Mum¬ 
mies,  and  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  Bodies  of 
thofe  that  are  drowned  in  the  Sea,  which  be¬ 
ing  caft  upon  the  African  Coaft,  are  bury’d 
and  dry’d  in  the  Sands,  which  are  very  hot; 
and  tho’  they  have  been  lufty  Men  in  their 
Lives,  after  they  have  lain  fome  Time  there, 
they  weigh  not  above  thirty  Pounds,  and  are 
then  in  a  Condition  of  keeping  for  ever. 
There  is  one  in  Paris,  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr. 
Boudet,  Nephew  to  Air.  Boudet,  the  King’s 
Phyfician.  Thefe  Mummies  are  little  us’d, 
becaufe  they  are  both  dear,  and  have  little  or 
no  Virtue  in  them. 


Tiây  daily  fee  the  Jews  carrying  on 
their  Rogueric-S;  a?  ro  thefe  Mummies,  and 
after  them  the  Chriftians  ;  for  the  Mummies 
that  are  brought  from  Alexandria,  Egypt,  Ve¬ 
nice  and  Lyons,  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  Bo¬ 
dies  of  People  that  dye  feveral  Ways,  whe¬ 
ther  bury’d  or  unbury ’d,  that  are  afterwards 
embowell’d,  and  have  their  feveral  Cavities 
fill’d  with  the  Powder,  or  rather  Sweepings 
of  Myrrh,  Caballine  Aloes,  Bitumen,  Pitch, 
and  other  Gums,  and  then  wound  about 
vtiûï  ^  Cerecloath  with  the  fame  Com- 
poficion  ;  the  Bodies  being  thus  prepar’d, 
are  put  into  an  Oven  to  confume  all  their 
Moifture  ;  and  being  likewife  .well  dry’d, 
they  are  brought,  and  fold  here  for  true  Egyp^ 
tian  Mummies  to  thofe  who  know  no  better, 
and  don’t  underftand  that  the  Egyptians  put 
fo  great  a  Value  upon  their  Dead,  and  what 
they  did  in  this  Kind  was  to  preferve  the  Me¬ 
mory  of  their  Friends,  and  not  to  make  a 
Trade  of:  To  prove  what  I  fay,  I  (hall  relate 
what  Mr.  Guy  de  la  Fontaine,  the  King’s 
Phylician,  and  after  him  Amhrofe  Pary,  have 
faid. 

The  Sieur  Guy  de  la  Fontaine  being  at  A» 
lexandria  in  Egypt,  went  to  fee  a  Jew  in  that 
City,  who  traded  in  Mummies,  that  he 
might  have  ocular  Demonftration  of  what  he 
had  heard  fo  much  of  ;  accordingly,  when 
he  came  to  the  Jew's  Houfe,  he  defired  to 
fee  his  Commodity  or  Mummies,  which  he 
having  obtain’d  with  fome  Difficulty,  the  Jew 
at  laft  open’d  his  Magazine,  or  Siore-Houfe, 
and  Plow’d  him  feveral  Bodies  pil’d  one  upon 
another.  Then  after  a  Refledlion  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  Hour,  he  ask’d  him  what  Druggs 
he  made  ufe  of  ^  And  what  Sort  of  Bodies 
were  fit  for  his  Service  }  The  Jew  anfwer’d 
him,  That  as  to  the  Dead  he  took  fuch  Bo¬ 
dies  as  he  cou’d  get,  whether  they  dy’d  of  a 
common  Difeafe,  or  of  fome  Contagion  ;  and 
as  to  the  Druggs,  that  they  were  nothing 
but  a  Heap  of  feveral  old  Druggs  mix’d  to¬ 
gether,  which  he  apply’d  to  the  Bojdies  ; 
which  after  he  had  dry’d  in  an  Oven,  he  Tent 
into  Europe  I  and  that  he  was  amaz’d  to  fee 
the  Chriftians  were  Lovers  of  fuch  Filthi- 
nefs. 

But  this  is  very  different  from  what  the 
ancient  Phyficians  believ’d,  when  they  pre- 
fciib’d  Mummy  ;  but  as  I  am  not  able  to 
ftop  the  Abufes  committed  by  thofe  who  fell 
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this  Commodity,  I  (hall  only  advife  fuch  as 
buy,  to  chufe  what  is  of  a  fine  (liining 
Black,  not  full  of  Bones  or  Dirt,  of  a  good 
Smell ,  and  which  being  burnt,  does  not 
ftink  of  Pitch  :  This  is  reckon’d  proper  for 
Contufions,  and  to  hinder  the  Blood  from 
Coagulating  in  the  Body  ;  but  its  greateft 
Ufe  is  for  catching  Fifli. 

Some  Authors  will  have  it,  that  the  Fat 
mix’d  with  Bitumen  that  flows  from  the 
Tombs,  makes  the  true  Mummy  ;  and  o- 
thers  fay  that  it  is  the  preferv’d  Flelh,  which 
was  made  by  a  Jewifh  Phyfician,  who  wrote, 
That  the  faid  Flefh,  thus  preferv’d  and  em¬ 
balm’d,  ferv^  for  the  Cure  of  feveral  Dif- 
eafes.  Thëÿ'liave  likewife  given  the  Name 
of  Mummy  to  feveral  natural  Bitumens  5  as 
ihaç  of  Judeay  and  thofe  which  flow  from 
feveral  Mountains  of  Arabia,  and  other  hot 
Countries;  but  thofe  Appellations  are  very 
improper,  they  being  fat,  vifcous,  ftinking 
Humours  that  breed  in  the  Entrails  of  the 
Earth. 

Of  other  Preparations  made  from  Human 

Bodies, 

Befldes  the  Mummy  that  is  met  withal  in  the 
Shops ,  we  fell  Human  Fat  or  Greafe,  which 
is  brought  us  from  feveral  Parts  ;  bur,  as  eve¬ 
ry  Body  knows  in  Paris,  the  publick  Execu¬ 
tioner  fells  it  to  thofe  that  want  it  ;  fo  that 
the  Druggifts  and  Apothecaries  fell  very  lit¬ 
tle  ;  neverthelefs  they  vend  a  Sort  that 
is  prepar’d  with  aromttical  Herbs ,  and 
which  is  without  Comparifon  much  better 
than  that  which  comes  from  the  Hands  of 
the  Hang- Man.  This  Adept  or  Axungia  is 
reckon’d  very  good  for  Rheumatifms,  and 
other  Difeafes,  proceeding  from  a  cold  Caufe. 
Befides  the  Fat,  we  fell  the  fix’d  and  volatile 
Salts  of  the  Blood,  Scull,  Hair  and  Urine, 
and  other  chymical  Preparations, .  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Charas  s  I{pyal  Pharmacopoeia  ,  (^c. 
which  thofe  who  deflre  to  know  further  a- 
bout  thefe  Preparations  may  have  Recourfe 
to. 

Mans  Greafe  is  emollient,  difeuflive,  ano¬ 
dine,  and  antiparalitick  ;  it  is  good  againft 
the  Gout  and  contraiffed  Nerves,  made  into 
an  Oyntment,  as  follows  :  Man’s  Greafe, 
two  Pounds  ;  Gum  Elemi,  half  a  Pound  ; 
Bees- Wax  and.  Turpentine,  of  each  one 
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Pound  ;  Balm  of  Gilead  or  Peru,  four 
Ounces;  mix  and  make  an  Oyntment,  by 
melting  all  together.  Man’s  Scull  is  a  fpeci- 
fick  Medicine  in  the  Cure  of  the  Falling 
Sicknefe,  and  indeed  of  moft  Difeafes  of 
the  Head,  taking  of  the  crude  Powder 
rafp’d  from  the  frefli  Bene  of  the  Skull,  one 
Scruple  or  two  in  any  proper  fpirituous  Li¬ 
quor  :  The  Oil  and  volatile  Salt  are  for  the 
fame  Purpofes,  but  in  lefs  Quantities. 

Of  the  Mofs  upon  the  Human  Scull. 

The  Englifh  Druggifts,  cfpecially  thofe  of 
Ltndon,  fell  the  Heads  or  Sculls  of  the 
Dead  ,  upon  which  there  is  a  little  greeniih 
Mofs,  which  is  call’d  Vfnea,  becaufe  of  its 
near  Refemblance  to  the  Mofs  that  grows 
upon  Oaks  ;  and  as  Mr.  Charas  ftay’d  a  con- 
(iderable  Time  in  England,  and  faw  great 
Plenty  of  ’em,  I  have  only  related  what  he 
told  me  on  this  Subjedl.  This  Mofs  is 
an  Excrefeehee  that  grows  two  or  three 
Lines  high,  on  the  Top  and  round  Mens 
Sculls  who  have  dy’d  violent  Deaths,  and 
lain  fome  Time  on  the  Ground,  or  hung  in 
Gibbets,  or  thejike:  It  only  begins  to  grow 
when  the  flelhy  Subftance  about  the  Scull  is 
wafted  away.  The  Englifh  Druggifts  gene¬ 
rally  bring  thefe  Heads  from  Ireland',  that 
Coutury  having  been  remarkable  for  them 
ever  fince  the  Iriflo  Majfacre  :  You  may  fee 
in  the  Druggifts  Shops  of  London,  thefe 
Heads  entirely  cover’d  with  Mofs,  and  fome 
that  only  have  the  Mofs  growing  on  fome 
Parts  ;  and  we  ought  not  to  be  fur  pris’d  at 
the  Growth  of  this  Mofs  on  the  Sculls  of 
dead  Men  unburied,  fince  we  daily  fee  the 
Hair  of  the  Head,  Beard,  and  fon^c  other 
Parts  of  the  Human  Body,  grow  after 
Death,  as  long  as  there  is  any  Moifture  left 
to  fupply  Nouriftiment  to  the  Parc  ;  and  that 
the  fame  Thing  happens  to  the  Nails  is  evi¬ 
dent,  but  whether  it  will  hold  as  to  the 
Teeth,  as  fome  pretend,  1  dare  not  venture 
to  affirm.  The  fame  Druggifts  fend  to 
foreign  Countries,  efpecially  Germany,  thefe 
Sculls  cover’d  with  Mois,  to  put  into  the 
Compofition  of  the  fyinpathecick  Oyncmer.r, 
which  Crollius  deferibes  in  his  Royal  Chy- 
mift,  and  is  very  available  in  the  Cure  of 
the  Falling  Sicknefs.  The  Skulls  of  Cri¬ 
minals  nevvly  bang’d,  itrTp’d  of  the  fieftiy 
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Membrane,  and  tlie  Brains  taken  out,  being 
v/eli  waHi’d  and  dry'd,  and  feparared  with  a 
Saw  from  the  lower  Part,  is  what  the  Drug- 
gifts  fell  by  the  Name  of  Human  Scull. 

A  Mummy  is  a  dead  Body  of  a 
Lemcry.  Man,  Woman,  or  Child,  which  is 
embalm’d  and  dry’d  :  The  firft 
Mummies  were  taken  from  the  Burying 
Places  of  the  ancient  Egyptians^  near  the 
Pyramids,  where  the  fineft  were  to  be  feen  a 
few  Leagues  from  Grand  Cairo.  This  Em¬ 
balming  was  made  with  Balfams,  Rofin  of 
Cedar,  Pitch,  Myrrh,  Aloes,  and  feve- 
ral  other  aromatical  Ingredients,  capable  to 
dry  up  the  Humidity  or  Moifture  of  the 
Flcfii,  to  ftop  the  Pores,  and  prevent  the  Air 
from  entring,  and  to  refift  Pucrefadlion.  We 
ufe  at  this  Day  almoft  the  fame  Druggs  for 
Embalming  dead  Bodies;  but  whether  it 
was  that  their  Druggs  were  better  than  ours, 
or  that  they  had  a  more  perfect  Method  of 
Embalming  than  we  have;  or  that  their 
Burying  Places  were  dryer,  more  impregna¬ 
ted  with  Salts  and  Bitumens,  or  lefs  fubjeeft 
to  Putrefaction  ;  their  embalm’d  Bodies  laft- 
ed  vaftiy  longer  without  Corruption,  than 
rhofe  we  do  at  prefect,  if  we  dare  believe 
Tradition  ;  for  they  pretend  to  (how  us  H- 
gyptian  Mummies  of  near  four  thoufand  Years 
Duration  ;  whereas  we  take  a  great  deal  of 
Pains  in  thefe  latter  Ages,  to  preferve  them 
two  or  three  hundred  Years. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give 
an  Account  of  the  modern  Way  of  Embalm¬ 
ing,  from  Mr.  Dimis's  Courfe  of  chirurgi¬ 
cal  Operations.  Embalming  is  an  Opera¬ 
tion  almoft  as  ancient  as  the  Woild,  and 
which  has  been  practis’d  in  all  Ages  ;  and 
cither  out  of  a  venerable  Regard  to  their 
Relatio»s,  or  a  Principle  of  Religion,  Men 
have  always  endeavour’d  to  preferve  their 
Dead,  of  the  Truth  of  which  Arabia  and 
Egypt  have  furnifit’d  an  infinite  Number  of 
I.nftances  ;  but  at  prefent  we  embalm  none 
but  the  Rich  and  Great,  whofe  Relations  on¬ 
ly  are  willing  to  be  at  that  Expence. 

Mr.  Pcnicher^  a  Parifian  Apothecary,  has 
given  us  a  Treatife  of  Embalming,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Practice  of  both  the  Ancients  and 
Moderns,  which  confifts  of  feveral  learned 
Enquiries  on  this  Subjed:  ;  he  relates  the 
Stories  of  the  Embalming  of  David,  Alexan~ 
der,  and  feveral  others  ;  wherefore  I  refer 
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you  to  him  for  the  Satîsfadion  of  your  Cu- 
rioficy  ;  bur  talking  indeed  like  an  Apothecary, 
he  gives  us  fo  many  Sorts  of  balfamick 
Powders,  that  he  wou’d  very  much  puzzle 
us  which  to  chufe,  if  we  did  not  know  that 
they  are  almoft  all  alike.  He  further  pre¬ 
tends  that  it  is  the  Apothecary’s  B.ight  to  pre- 
fide  in  Embalming  ;  that  the  Compofition 
and  Application  of  the  balfamick  Matters  be¬ 
longs  to  him  ;  and  that  the  Surgeon  is  pre¬ 
fent  for  no  other  End  than  to  make  the  In- 
cifions,  and  fix  on  the  Bandages  which  he 
preferibes  ;  but  daily  Pradice  overthrows 
what  this  Author  pretends  to  advance.  ’Tis 
the  Surgeon  only  which  embalms  ;  ’tis  he 
who  is  charg’d  with  the  whole  Operation  ; 
and  after  the  Apothecary  has  prepar’d  what 
he  requires,  he  is  not  to  concern  himfelf 
any  further  in  it,  unlefs  he  will  attend  as 
one  of  the  Surgeon’s  Apprentices  or  Afliftants, 
to  hand  to  him  what  he  has  Occafion  for. 

Mr.  Penicher  cites,  as  a  Prefideot  for  Em¬ 
balming,  that  perform’d  on  the  Dauphinefs. 
We  are  not  to  be  fupriz’d  if  his  Relation  is 
not  exadly  juft  in  feveral  Circumftances  ;  be 
tranferib’d  it  from  a  Memorial,  which  the 
Apothecary  to  that  Princefs  gave  him  ;  and 
its  Author  believing  Pharmacy  fo  much  above 
Surgery,  that  the  latter  could  not  difpurc  it, 
has  by  this  Memorial,  taken  all  advancagious 
Hints,  which  feem’d  to  him  to  favour  his  Opi- 
nion:  But  having  perform’d  that  Embalming 
my  felf,  none  can  be  a  better  Evidence  in  this 
Cafe:  The  particular  Relation  of  which, 
to  avoid  Repetition,  I  forbear  here,  becaufe 
the  Method  which  I  fliall  lay  down,  of  per¬ 
forming  a  compleat  Balfamation,  will  inform 
you  of  all  that  palTed,  at  that  of  the  Dau- 
pbinefs. 

After  the  Opening  of  the  Body,  and  the 
Drawing  up,  and  Signing  of  the  Relation  of 
the  Particulars  to  be  obferv’d,  with  Regard  to 
the  Body,  the  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  with¬ 
draw  ,  leaving  to  the  operating  Surgeon , 
the  Care  and  Direction  of  the  Embalm¬ 
ing  :  Wherefore,  all  depending  on  him ,  he 
caufes  to  be  brought  into  the  Chamber  where 
the  Corps  is,  all  the  neceftary  Ingredients  and 
Inftruments  for  that  Operation,  and  which 
we  know  to  be  of  three  Sons:  Firft,  Thofe 
which  the  Plummer  is  to  make  :  Secondly,Wh^z 
belongs  to  the  Surgeon  ;  and,  Thirdly,  Thofe 
which  relate  to  the  Apothecary. 
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The  Plummer  being  fent  for,  comes  to  take 
the  Surgeon’s  Order  about  the  Size  of  the 
Coffin  ;  becaufe  if  he  fhou’d  content  himfelf 
with  taking  Meafure  of  the  Body,  that  Cafe 
wou'd  prove  too  little  to  hold  it  after  Em¬ 
balming  ;  he  befpeaks  of  him  a  leaden  Bar¬ 
rel  to  put  the  Entrails  into  ;  and  alfo  a  leaden 
Box  made  of  two  Pieces,  to  (hut,  to  contain 
the  Heart  after  it  is  embalm’d  ;  ordering 
him  to  bring  all  of  them  to  the  Chamber 
where  the  Corps  is,  at  the  Hour  which  he 
appoints.  The  principal  Part  of  the  Surgeons 
Apparatus  confifts  in  Bands  ;  for  the  Inftru- 
meets  are  the  fame  which  are  us’d  in  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Body.  The  Surgeon  then  is  to 
prepare  five ,  Bands  ;  two  of  three  Fingers 
Breadth,  and  four  Ells  long,  to  bind  the 
Arms  ;  two  of  four  Fingers  Breadth,  and 
fix  Ells  long  each,  to  bind  the  Legs  and 
Thighs  :  And  one  yet  broader  and  longer  to 
perform  the  neceflary  Circumvolutions  a- 
bout  the  Body.  ’Tis  the  Apothecary’s  Bufi- 
nefs  to  furnifh  :  F/Vy?,  The  aromatical  Plants 
well  pulveriz’d  in  a  Mortar  :  The 

Gums  and  odoriferous  Druggs  beaten  to  a 
fine  Powder;  and,  3<f/y,  A  Liniment  to  rub 
over  and  anoint  the  Body. 

The  firft  or  coarfeft  Powder  which  ferves 
to  fill  the  great  Cavities,  and  to  be  put  in 
with  the  Entrails,  is  compos’d  of  four  or 
five  and  twenty  different  Plants  ;  to  which 
End  we  make  ufe  of  the  Leaves  of  fome  of 
them,  the  Roots  or  Flowers  of  others  ,  and 
the  Rinds ,  Barks ,  or  Seeds  of  others  : 
The  moft  proper,  and  the  moft  eafie  to  be 
gotten,  are  the  Leaves  of  Laurel,  Myrrh, 
Rofemary,  Sage,  Balm,  Wormwood,  Mar¬ 
joram,  wy  (Top,  wild  Thyme,  Bafil  ;  Roots 
of  Orrice,  Angelica,  Calamus  Aromaticus; 
the  Flowers  of  Rofes,  Camomil ,  Melilot, 
Lavender,  Lemon  and  Orange  Peel  ;  the 
Seeds  of  Anife,  Fenriil,  Coriander  and  Cum¬ 
min  :  To  all  which,  when  well  powder’d, 
are  to  be  added  fo  many  Pounds  of  common 
Salt,  as  to  encreafe  the  Whole  to  thirty 
Pounds  Weight.  Of  the  other,  which  is 
the  fineft  Powder,  there  muft  be  ten  Pounds, 
and  it  is  to  be  compos’d  of  ten  or  twelve 
odoriferous  Druggs,  which  are  proper  to 
prelerve  the  Body  for  the  Space  of  feveral 
Ages;  they  are  Myrrh,  Aloes,  Frankincenfe, 
Benjamin,  Storax  Calamita,  Cloves,  Nut¬ 
megs,  Cinamon,  white  Pepper,  Sulphur, 
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Alum,  fait  Peter  ;  all  which  are  to  be  well 
powder’d,  and  pafs’d  thro’  a  Sieve.  The 
Liniment  is  to  be  compos’d  of  Turpentine, 
Oil  of  Laurel,  liquid  Storax,  and  Balfam  of 
Caphy^  by  reafon  that  of  Peru  is  fo  fcarce, 
that  it  alone  would  coft  more  than  all  the 
Embalming  Ingredients  :  Three  Pounds  of 
this  Liniment  are  fufiicient  to  make  the  ne- 
cefTary  Embrocations.  Befides  thefe  three 
Articles,  the  Apothecary  is  to  provide  three 
or  four  Pints  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  five  or  fix 
great  Bundles  of  'Tow  and  Cotton,  two  Elis 
of  the  broad  Cerecloth,  and  a  large  Bundle 
of  coarfe  Cord.  The  Surgeon,  provided 
with  all  thefe  Preparations,  is  ready  to  begin 
the  Embalming,  which  he  executes  in  the 
following  Manner. 

Having  order’d  to  be  fet  near  hiuv  ihe 
leaden  Barrel^  the  Surgeon  takes  fome  hand- 
fulls  of  the  coarfer  Powder,  and  fpreads  it 
over  the  Bottom  of  the  Barrel,  and  above 
that  fpreads  Parc  of  the  Entrails  ;  then  lays 
another  Row  or  Bed  of  that  Powder  ,  and 
then  another  Lay  of  the  Entrails,  thus  con¬ 
tinuing  on  Stratum  fuper  Stratum^  ’till  he  has 
laid  into  the  Barrel  all  the  Parts  which  were 
contain’d  in  the  Head,  Bread  and  Belly,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Heart,  which  he  feparates  and  puts 
to  foak  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  ’rill  he  has  fi** 
nifh’d  the  whole  Body ,  when  he  embalms 
that  in  particular;  he  mud  remember 
end  with  a  Lay  of  Powder,  and  if  the  Bar¬ 
rel  is  not  full,  he  is  to  fill  it  up  with  a  Bun¬ 
dle  of  Tow  ;  but  if  the  Plummer  has  made  it 
too  high,  the  Operator  is  to  order  him  to 
cut  off  all  of  it  that  is  too  long,  that  the 
Cover  being  folder’d  on,  no  Parc  of  it  may 
remain  empty. 

The  three  Venters  or  Cavities  being  thus 
evacuated,  we  are  to  wa(h  them  with  Spirit 
of  Wine,  before  we  fill  them  up  ;  which 
done,  we  begin  with  the  Head,  filling  up 
the  Scull  with  the  Powder  and  Tow  mix’d 
together  ;  and  having  got  in  as  much  as  it 
can  contain,  we  put  it  again  into  its  Place  ; 
and  before  we  fow  the  hairy  Scalp  over  it, 
we  put  betwixt  them  fome  of  the  finer  or 
baifamick  Powder  ;  we  pour  fome  Spirit  of 
Wine  into  the  Mouth  to  vvafh  it,  and  then 
fill  it  with  the  fame  Powder  and  Cotton  % 
We  do  the  fame  to  the  Noftrils  and  Ears, 
and  then  with  a  Pencil  or  Briiin,  v/e  embro¬ 
cate  the  Face,  Head  and  Neck,  with  a  Li- 
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niment  ;  and  afcer  ftrevving  the  fine  Powder  foperfedîy  rolls  over  the  Body,  that  no  Part 
on  all  thofe  Pans,  we  form  a  Cruft  over  the  of  it  is  left  uncover’d: 
whole  Superiicies,  With  the  Powder  and  The  Body  thus  enamell’d,  we  lav  it  on  a 
Tow  the  Operator  fills  up  the  Breaft  and  Bel-  Cerecloth  in  which  we  wholly  enclofe  it, 
ly,  which  is  now  but  one  large  Cavity  ;  cutting  it  fo  as  to  come  clofe  over  all  the 
for  in  taking  ouc  the  Entrails,  he  has  before  Parts  without  folding  it  ;  and  with  a  Cord, 
taken  ouc  the  Diaphragm,  which  feparated  which  is  to  be  ten  or  twelve  Ells  long,  we  be- 
them  one  from  another  ;  he  is  not  here  to  be  gin  to  ftraiten  it  about  the  Neck,  to  form  the 
fparing  of  his  Powders,  which  muft  prevail  Figure  of  the  Head,  that  it  may  be  accomo- 
in  this  Part,  the  Tow  being  only  made  ufe  dated  to  that  of  the  Coffin  :  We  run  it  fevc- 
of  to  bind  and  keep  them  together  ;  he  re-  ral  times  around  the  Body,  each  Circumvo- 
turns  the  Sternum  ,  and  after  having  cover’d  lucion  at  the  Diftance  of  half  a  Foot  from 
it  with  the  fine  Powder,  which  he  aifo  thrufts  the  other,  and  draw  it  as  tight  as  we  wou’d 
betwixt  the  Ribs  and  Tegument,  he  per-  a  Pack  to  be  fenç  by  the  Carrier,  The  Body 
forms  the  Suture  with  a  Needle,  from  the  is  then  put  into  a  Linnen  Shrowd,  which 
Neck  to  the  os  Ftibis,  and  a  tranfverfal  one,  with  a  String  we  tye  at  each  of,  its  two  Ex- 
from  one  of  the  lumbary  Parcs  to  the  other  :  tremities,  leaving  about  a  Handful  beyond 
With  a  Pen- Knife  we  make  around  the  Arm  each  of  the  Ligatures.  We  then  call  for  the 
four  large  Incifions  of  half  a  Foot  long  each,  Coffin,  ordering  it  to  be  brought  near  to  the 
and  as  deep  as  to  the  Bone,  and  as  many  on  Table  where  the  Body  is  j  and  if  ’tis  a  Prin- 
the  Wrift  ;  thefe  we  wafli  with  Spirit  of  cefs  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  Lady  of  Ho- 
Wine,  and  fill  with  the  odoriferous  Powder  ;  nour  is  to  take  hold  of  the  Handful  of  the 
we  cover  the  Arm  with  the  Liniment  with  Shrowd  which  is  left  at  the  Head,  and  the 
the  fame  Pencil,  and  gently  ftrow  over  it  the  Lady  of  the  Wardrobe  of  that  at  the  Feet, 
fame  Powders,  which  eafily  flick  on  by  reafon  and  they  lay  the  Corps  into  the  Coffin, 
of  the  Liniment  :  We  then  take  a  Band  which  laft  Service  they  claim  as  their 
with  which  we  begin  at  the  Hand,  rolling  Right. 

it  very  tight  up  to  the  Shoulder,  where  ’tis  If  the  Surgeon  has  any  balfamick  Pow- 
to  end  and  be  faften’d  :  Whilft  the  Operator  ders  left,  he  ftrows  it  in  the  Coffin,  and  fills 
is  thus  employ’d  about  one  Arm,  an  Appren-  the  vacant  Spaces  with  Bundles  of  aroma- 
tice  is  to  do  the  fame  to  the  other,  conform  tical  Herbs,. which  he  is  to  have  ready  pro¬ 
to  this  Example.  vided  for'  that  Purpofe  ;  which  done,  the 

The  fame  Operation  is  to  be  perform’d  to  Plummer  fixes  on  the  Lid  of  the  Coffin,  which 
the  Thighs  and  Legs,  with  this  Difference  he  folder^  on  as  expeditioufly  and  neatly  as  he 
only  ;  that  the  Incifions  are  to  be  longer,  can  :  Whilft  he  is  Soldering  the  Coffin,  the 
deeper,  and  more  numerous  than  in  the  Surgeon  embalms  the  Heart  ;  he  takes  it 
Arms  :  Thefe  Parts,  thus  eus,  look  like  ouc  of  the  China  Veffei  in  which  he  put 
Smts^ers  Breeches.  Alter  they  have  fufficient-  it,  waflies  it  feveral  Times  in  Spirit  of  Wine, 
iy  imbib’d  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  they  are  to  and  fills  its  Ventricles  with  the  fineft  balfa- 
be  fill’d  with  aromatical  Powders  ;  the  Lini-  mick  Powder,  referv’d  exprefly  for  that  End, 
ment  apply ’d  to  them,  and  the  Powders  over  then  enclofes  it  in  a  Bit  of  Cerecloth,  whol- 
them,  the  Operator  rolls  on  the  Band  on  one  ly  fprinkled  with  the  Came  Powder  ;  he  binds 
Thigh,  whilft  a  Servant  applies  another  on  and  faftens  it  with  the  fame  Cord,  fhaping  this 
the  contrary  ;  thefe  two  Bands  begin  . at  the  .  fmall  Bundle  in  the  Figure  of  a  Heart,  and 
Feet,  and  terminate  at  the  Groin  :  We  then  fo  putting  it  up  in  the  Box.  The  Ccfiin  be- 
turn  the  Body  to  make  the  like  Incifions  on  ing  folder’d,  we  lay  it  on  two  Feet  in  the 
the  Back,  at  the  Region  of  the  Reins,  and  on  Middle  of  the  Room,  and  cover  it  with  a 
the  Buttocks  ;  and  if  the  Corps  is  fat,  we  Pall,  and  lay  on  the  Coffin  the  Box  which 
are  alfo  to  do  rhe  fame  around  the  Belly  and  contains  the  Heart,  which  we  cover  with 
Breaft:  The  Lotions,  Embrocations,  and  Crape,  and  leave  both  of  them  to  be  carried 
Application  of  Powders,  are  ended  with  the  to  their  deftin’d  Sepulchre. 

Belly  Band,  which  is  ftrong,  very  broad  Some  of  the  Ancients  pretendedto  have  in- 
and  jong,  and  beginning  at  the  lower  Belly,  vented  a  Way  preferable  to  all  others,  which 
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was  ro  cake  ouc  generally  all  the  Fledi, 
and  leaving  only  the  Skin  and  Bones,  to 
fubftiturc  in  their  Place  aromatick  Diuggs, 
and  Powders  ;  but  this  is  not  to  preferve  the 
Body,,  but  only  the  Skin  and  Skeletoo,  from 
Putrefaction.  Some  Moderns  propofe  to  us 
ealler  Ways,  of  which  there  are  feveral  Sorts 
xviih  ivhicb  Mr.  Penicher  has  fill’d  his  Book  ; 
wherefore  I  lhall  forbear  the  Recital  ol  them 
here,  and  content  my  felf  in  acquainting  you 
that  the  fiiftory  of  Embalming,  which  I 
have  juft  laid  before  you,  is  that  which  I 
have  perform’d  on  the  Dauphinefs,  and  feve- 
ral  Perfons  of  the  firft  Quality,  being  that 
which  I  rake  to  be  the  belt  of  them  all.  I 
have  heard  of  ancient  Sepulchres  of  Piaifter, 
in  the  Middle  of  which  the  Body  was  placed, 
and  alfo  cover’d  with  Piaifter  ;  that  in  thefe 
Sort  of  Graves,  the  Bodies  kept  for  a  long 
Time,  without  emitting  any  ill  Scent,  be- 
caufe  the  fait  Peter  which  is  in  the  Piaifter 
relifts  Putrefaction  ;  and  the  Piaifter  imbi¬ 
bing  the  fiinking  Serofities  which  ilTue  from 
the  Body,  (lops  the  offenfive  Exhalations. 
This  Fadt  may  put  fome  upon  reducing  it  to 
practice  ;  which  in  my  Opinion  fhou’d  be 
done  the  following  Way  :  The  Perfon  re- 
folv’d  to  try  this  Experiment,  is  to  order  the 
making  either  of  a  leaden  or  wooden  Cefnn, 
proportion’d  to  the  Bulk  of  the  Body,  which 
is  to  be  laid  into  it  ftark  naked  ;  when  hav¬ 
ing  ready  three  or  four  Hods  of  Piaifter 
ftrain’d  through  a  Sack,  fo  that  it  may  reach 
to  the  Edges,  the  Corps  muft  be  wholly  bu¬ 
ried  in  Piaifter:  By  this  Method  we  may 
keep  a  Body  feveral  Days  in  the  Houfe,  and 
then  lay  it  in  a  Vault  defign’d  for  the  Dead, 
without  the  Danger  of  any  ill  Scent;  and 
in  my  Opinion,  *tis  impoflible  to  embalm  a 
Body  with  more  Eafe  and  lefs  Expence. 

2.  Of  the  Unicorn. 

Pomet.  H  E  Vnicorn  is  an  Animal  which 
our  Nacuralifts  deferibe  under 
the  Figure  of  a  Horfe,  having  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  his  Head  a  fpiral  Horn,  of  two  or 
three  Foot  long  ;  but  as  we  know  not  the 
real  Truth  of  this  Matter  to  this  Day,  I  (hall 
only  fay,  that  what  we  fell  under  the  Name 
of  the  Vnicorns  Horn,  is  the  Horn  of  a 
certain  Fifli ,  by  the  liQanders  call’d  'N^rymlf 


or  the  Sea  Vnicorn,  as  you  will  find  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  Filh.  This  Horn  was 
formerly  in  great  Efteem,  becaufe  of  the 
mighty  Virtues  attributed  to  i:  by  the  An¬ 
cients,  efpecially  againft  Poifons,  which  is 
the  Reafon  that  io  many  great  Perfonages 
have  been  very  fond  of  it  ;  lb  that  it  has 
been  valued  at  its  Weight  in  Gold. 

Ambrofc  Parens,  in  a  little  Treaiife  which 
he  compos’d  of  the  'Unicorn,  fays,  That  in  the 
Deferts  of  Arabia  he  found  wild  Afles,  which 
they  call  Camphtirs,  carrying  a  Horn  in  their 
Front,  with  which  they  ufed  to  fight  againft 
the  Bulls,  and  which  the  Indians  made  ufe 
of  to  cure  feveral  Difeafes,  efpecially  veno¬ 
mous  or  contagious  ones  ;  and  chat  the  Arabs 
near  the  Red  Sea,  had  another  Animal  a- 
mong  them ,  which  thofe  People  call’d 
Pirajfoup^  that  has  two  Horns,  Jong,  ftreighc 
and  fpiral,  which  the  Arabs  make  nfe  of 
when  they  are  wounded,  or  bit  by  any  ve¬ 
nomous  Creature  ;  they  let  it  infufe  fix  or 
eight  Hours  in  Water,  which  they  drink  ro 
cure  them.  He  fays  that  this  Animal  is  of 
the  Size  of  a  Mule‘  which  alfo  it  refembles 
in  its  Head  ;  and  that  the  Body  is  hairy  like 
a  Bear,  a  little  inclining  to  a  fallow  Colour, 
and  the  Hoof  divided  or  cleft  like  the  Deers. 
Johnfton  fays,  in  his  Treatife  of  Animals, 
that  there  are  feveral  ocher  Unicorns  to  which 
the  Reader  may  have  Recourfe. 

The  Kinds  of  Unicorns  now  come  to  be 
confider’d  :  That  it  is  a  Bcaft  having  but  one 
Horn  all  agree;  but  becaufe  feveral  Kinds, 
of  Beafts  have  alfo  but  one  fingle  Horn,  it  is 
fome  Queftion  which  of  thefe  five  muft  be 
the  true  :  There  is,  Firfl,  The  Or/a;,  or  one- 
horn’d  wild  Goat:  idly.  The one-horn’d  Oxs 
3^/7,  The  Hart  with  one  Horn  :  /^thly.  The 
one  horned  Hog  ;  and  yf/j/y,  The  one  horned 
Afs.  The  Firft  is  certainly  but  a  Kind  of 
one  horned  wild  Goat  ;  by  the  Defeription  of 
it  differing  not  much  from  a  Goat  :  It  refem- 
bles  a  Roe,  having  a  Beard  under  its  Chioj 
of  a  palifh  white  Colour,  cloven  hoof’d,  with 
one  Horn  growing  out  of  the  Middle  of 
its  Head  :  They  are  bred  in  Egypt,  Ethiopia^ 
and  many  other  Parts  of  the  World;  fome 
of  which  are  as  large  as  Oxen  :  Their 
Horns  are  not  only  Itrong  and  fharp,  like 
the  Horns  of  an  Unicorn  and  Ejoinoceros,  buc 
alfo  folid,  and  not  hollow  or  porous,  like 
the  Horns  of  Harts,-  This  Creature  is  faid 
VoJ,  II,  G  nor 
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not  to  value  the  Barking  of  the  Dog,  the 
Foaming  of  the  Bear,  the  Bellowing  of  the 
Bull,  the  Cry  of  the  Panther,  or  the  Roar¬ 
ing  of  the  Lyon. 

The  one  horned  Ox,  Bull  or  Cow,  is  bred 
in  /lonta  of  various  Colours,  intermix’d  one 
V7ith  another,  having  a  whole  round  Hoof, 
like  a  Horfe,  and  but  one  Horn  growing 
out  of  the  Middle  of  the  Forehead  :  It  is  al- 
fo  bred  in  Indla^  where  the  whole  Species 
eat  Flefli ,  and  are  whole  hoof’d ,  and 
lingle  horned,  which  grows  out  of  the 
Middle  of  their  Foreheads^  fome  of  them 
are  (aid  to  be  as  high  as  Camels,  and 
their  Horn  four  Foot  long  :  There  are 
in  Ethiopia  a  Kind  of  a  purple  Colour,' 
which  have  but  one  Horn  growing  out  of 
their  Heads,  which  turns  up  towards  their 
Backs. 

The  *Vnicorn  Hart  is  a  Beaft  bred  alfo  in 
India,  whofe  Feet  refemble  an  Elephant’s, 
the  Body  a  young  Horfe  ,  and  its  Head  a 
Hart’s  ;  out  of  the  Middle  of  which  grows  a 
Horn,  about  three  Foot  long  :  It  has  a  roaring 
Voice  almoft  like  a  Bull,  but  much  Ihriller. 
The  “Unicorn  Hog,  is  fo  call’d  from  his  Head, 
being  like  a  Boar’s  or  Hog’s  Head,  found,  as 
fome  Authors  fay,  in  the  Dominions  of  the 
Great  Cham  of  1  art  ary,  Thefe  “Unicorns  are 
fomewhat  leflfer  than  Elephant,  having  Hair 
like  Oxen,  Heads  like  Hogs,  Feet  like  E- 
lephants,  a  lharp  and  thorny  Tongue,  and  a 
Horn  in  the  midft  of  its  Forehead,  where¬ 
with  he  deftroys  both  Man  and  Beaft.  Had 
this  Hern  grown  cut  of  its  Snout,  it  would 
have  been  a  Bjoinoceros  j  but  as  it  does  nor, 
it  muft  be  taken  for  one  of  the  Kinds  of 
“Unicorns, 

The  one- horned  ^fs,  is  the  Indian  Àfs, 
which  equals  in  Eignefs  a  Horfe  ;  all 
white  on  the  Body,  but  purple  headed  and 
black  ey’d,  having  one  Horn  in  his  Forehead, 
near  three  Foot  long,  whofe  upper  Part  is 
red  or  black;  the  Middle  black,  and  the 
neather  Parc  white  ;  in  thefe  the  great  Peo¬ 
ple  of  India  drink,  adorning' them  with  ail 
Kind  of  precious  Things,  believingj  that 
thofe  who  drink  in  thefe  Horns  are  freed 
from  any  Sort  of  deadly  Poifon  or  In¬ 
fection.  This  Afs  or  Unicorn,  exceeds  all 
others  of  the  Kind,  both  in  Stature  and 
Body,  and  Swiftnefs  of  Foot  ;  they  are 
fo  ftrong  that  no  Horfe  can  ftand  before 


them,  and  fight  with  their  fingle  Horn  like 
Bulls. 

The  true  ZJnicorn,  if  you  dare  believe 
Lndoviciis  Vertomanus^  who  fays  he  faw  two 
of  them  at  Mecha  in  Arabia^  which  were 
kept  within  the  Verge  of  Mahomet’s  Sepul¬ 
chre,  is  of  a  Weafel  Colour,  with  the  Head 
like  that  of  a  Hart,  the  Neck  not  Jong,  and 
the  Mane  growing  all  of  one  Side  ;  the  Legs 
(lender  and  lean  like  the  Legs  of  a  Hind  ; 
their  Hoofs  cloven  like  Goat’s  Feet,  and  the 
hinder  Legs  all  hairy  and  lhaggy  on  the  Out- 
fide  :  Of  all  the  other  five,  the  wild  Indian 
Afs  comes  neareft  to  this  Defeription,  for  the 
true  Unicorn  and  he  agree  in  thefe  four 
Things  :  Fir/i,  That  both  of  them  have  one 
Horn  in  the  Middle,  idly.  That  both  of 
them  are  bred  \n  India,  ^dly,  In  that  they 
are  both  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Horfe. 
/^thly,  In  their  Celerity  and  folitary  Life  in 
the  Mountains  ,*  but  herein  they  differ  ; 
Firji,  In  that  the  one  horned  mid  Indian  Afs, 
is  whole  hoof’d,  and  not  cloven  as  the  U- 
nicorn  is.  idly.  That  his  Colour  is  white 
on  the  Body,  and  purple  on  the  Head  ; 
whereas  the  Unicorn  is  of  a  Weafle-like  Co¬ 
lour.  3i//y,  That  his  Horns  are  purple, 
black,  and  white,  whereas  the  “Unicorns 
Horn  is  wreath’d  in  Spires  of  an  Ivory  Co¬ 
lour.  In  the  Year  1553,  a  gvtua  Vnicorns 
Horn  was  brought  to  the  King  of  France, 
valued  at  twenty  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling  ; 
that  which  was  prefented  to  King  Charles 
the  Firft  of  England,  is  fuppos’d  to  be  one  of 
the  greaceft  that  ever  was  feen  in  the  World  ; 
itwasfeven  Foot  long  weigh’d  thirteen  Pounds, 
and  was  in  the  Shape  of  a  Wax  Candle,  but 
wreath’d  within  itfelf  in  Spires  ;  hollow  a- 
bouta  Foot  from  its  Root,  growing  taper  by 
little  and  little  towards  the  Point,  of  a  po* 
liHfd  Smoothnefs,  and  the  Spires  not  deep, 
bur  like  the  Windings  of  Woodbine,  and  the 
Colour  not  perfedlly  white,  but  fomewhat 
obfeure. 

Some  in  Poland  have  been  found  five  or 
fix  Foot  long,  being  very  (harp  and  fmoorh  ; 
others  in  the  Rivers,  but  lefs  pure,  outward¬ 
ly  blackiih,  and  inwardly  of  a  pure  white;  a 
third  and  fourth  Sort,  ot  a  folid  hard  Sub- 
ftance,  fo  that  one  wou’d  take  ’em  to  be 
Stone  ;  and  many  other  Sorts  have  been 
found  in  that  Country.  But  that  thefe,  or 
any  of  the  others,  were  true  Unicorns 

Horns, 
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Horns,  none  of  our  Authors  have  yet  made 
appear  3  and  if  all  the  Circumftances  be  con- 
fider’d,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  whether 
any  of  them  were  the  Right  or  no  ;  for  as 
much  as  the  Druggifts  or  Apothecaries  were 
never  known  to  have,  or  fell  the  True  ;  that 
which  is  commonly  fold,  being  from  five  to 
eight  Foot  in  Length,  and  more,  very  fliarp 
pointed,  running  taper  all  along,  and  twifted 
or  wreath’d,  of  the  Colour  of  Ivory,  but  of  a 
much  finer  Grain,  and  very  white  within. 
But  this  Horn  is  not  produced  by  a  four  foot¬ 
ed  Beaft,  but  comes  from  a  Filh,  call’d  the 
Sea  Vnlcorn,  and  is  brought  from  Davis  s 
Straus,  near  the  North  Paffage. 

Authors  have  afcrib’d  almoft  incredible 
Things  to  it  ;  the  chiefeft  of  which  are  to 
refift  all  Manner  of  Poyfons,  and  to  cure  the 
Plague  with  ail  Sorts  of  malignant  Fe¬ 
vers,  the  Biting  of  Serpents,  mad  Dogs, 
and  is  chiefly  us’d  as  a  Cordial,  for  which 
Purpofe  a  Jelly  is  made  of  it,  together 
v,?ich  a  little  Cochineal  and  Saffron  ;  and  the 
Shavings  boil’d  in  Broths,  after  the 

Manner  of  Shavings  of  Hart’s  Horn. 

3.  Of  the  Bezoar. 

Pomet,  'T^HE  Be:(oar,  which  the  Indians 
^  call  Pos^an,  is  an  Animal  that 
produces  in  his  Stomach,  or  in  a  Bladder,  a 
Scone  that  is  call’d  by  that  Name,  to  which 
they  attribute  great  Virtues,  which  rfiade  it 
heretofore  highly  valued,  and  to  be  fold  at  a 
great  Rate,  as  is  at  this  Day  the  right  and 
true  Oriental  Be;(oar^  as  well  becaufe  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  Trou’ole  in  meeting  with  the 
natural  Stone,  as  that  certain  Peri'ons  have 
found  out  the  Secret  of  Counterfeiting  it,  by 
Reafon  thefe  Animals  do  not  produce  any 
confiderable  Quantities  5  and  befides  feveral 
of  ’em  have  none  at  all  :  We  ought  then  to 
be  well  inform’d  of  the  Nature,  Shape  and 
Dittinéfcion  of  thefe  Stones,  above  any  other 
Drugg  ;  therefore  I  luall  relate  to  you  what 
Mr.  Tavernier  fays  concerning  Bezoar, 

Be:{oar  comes  from  a  Province  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Golconda  lying  on  the  North- Eaft  :  It 
is  found  in  the  Dung  that  is  in  the  Maw  of 
the  Goats  that  browze  on  a  Shrub,  the 
Name  of  which  I  have  forgot.  This  Plant 
bears  little  Buds,  about  which,  and  the 


Ends  of  the  Branches  which  the  Goats  ear, 
the  Be:{oar  forms  itfelf  in  the  Belly  of  thefe 
Animals  :  They  take  their  Shape  from  that 
of  the  Buds  and  the  Ends  of  the  Branches, 
which  is  the  Reafon  they  are  of  fo  many  dif* 
ferent  Figures.  The  Pealants,  by  feeling  of 
the  Belly  of  the  Goat,  know  whether  there 
is  any  Bezoar  there,  and  fo  fell  it  according 
to  the  Qiiantity  that  is  therein.  To  know 
which,  they  rub  their  two  Hands  under  the 
Belly  of  the  Goat,  and  prefs  the  Maw  or 
Stomach,  along  on  both  Sides;  fo  that  what 
is  therein  may  fall  into  the  Middle  of  the 
Maw,  and  they  can  perceive  exaébly,  by 
Feeling,  how  much  Bezoar  there  is. 

The  Rarity  of  Be^^oar  is  in  the  Size,  for 
the  fmall  Sort  have  nothing  fo  much  Virtue 
in  them  as  the  large  :  But  in  that  there  is 
oftentimes  a  Cheat,  becaufe  there  are  People 
who  powder  and  mix  Be:^oar  in  a  certain 
Pafte  compos’d  of  a  Gum,  and  fomething 
elfe  of  the  Colour  of  Bc:{o  /r,  and  form  it 
up  in  the  fame  Manner  as  we  fee  the  natural 
Be:(oar  ;  but  wc  may  difeover  this  Fraud 
chiefly  thefe  two  Ways  :  The  Firft  is  to 
weigh  the  Bezoar,  and  fteep  it  fome  Time 
in  warm  Water  ;  and  if  the  Water  does  not 
change  its  Colour,  or  the  Bezoar  lofe  its 
Weight,  it  is  true  and  natural.  The  other 
Way  IS  to  run  a  (harp  Piece  of  red-hoc 
Iron  againft  the  Bezoar,  if  the  Iron  en¬ 
ter,  and  it  fry,  it  is  a  Sign  of  its  Mixture, 
and  that  it  is  not  natural  :  Befides,  the 
larger  the  Bezoar  is  the  dearer  it  is,  and 
rifes  in  Proportion  as  a  Diamond  :  For  it 
five  or  fix  Bezoar  Stones  weigh  one  Ounce, 
that  Ounce  will  be  worth  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  Livers  ;  but  if  it  be  one 
StQne  of  an  Ounce  Weight,  it  will  fell  for  a 
hundred  Livers  :  I  have  fold  one  of  four 
Ounces  and  a  Quarter  for  two  thoufand 
Livers. 

There  are  a  great  many  Bezoar  Stones 
taken  from  Cows,  both  in  the  Eaft  and 
Weftern  Countries,  and  they  are  fo  large  as 
to  weigh  feventeen  or  eighteen  Ounces  ;  of 
which  Sort  I  have  feen  one  that  was  prefcnc- 
ed  to  the  great  Duke  of  Tufeany  ;  but  they 
have  nothing  near  the  good  Qualities  of  the 
true  Bezoar  ;  fix  Grains  of  which  will  do 
more  than  thirty  of  this.  As  to  the  Be:(oar 
that  is  found  in  Apes,  as  fome  believe,  it  is 
fo  ftrong,  that  two  Grains  will  perform 
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more  than  fix  of  that  of  the  Guar  ;  but  it  is 
Very  fcavce,  that  Sort  of  the  Ape  Kind  being 
particularly  to  be  met  with  in  the  Ific  of  Ma- 
dîgnfcAr,  This  Sort  of  Bezear  is  round, 
whereas  the  other  is  of  various  Forms,  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  is  fiiap’d  from  the  Buds  and 
Ends  of  the  Branches  which  the  Goats  car. 
As  thefe  Stones  which  are  produc’d  from  the 
Ape  are  a  great  deal  fcarcer  than  the  others, 
fo  are  they  abundantly  dearer,  and  more 
fought  after  ;  and  when  one  is  found  of  the 
Size  of  a  Nut,  it  is  fold  fometimes  for  a 
hundred  Crowns.  Portugusfe^  above  all 
other  Nations,  drive  a  great  Trade  with 
-3  ;  becaufe  they  are  always  upon  their 

Guard,  or  watching  one  another  for  fear  of 
Poifon, 

But  as  Î  cannot  altogether  agree  with  this 
Relation  of  Mr.  Tavernier^  I  chiifc  to  fub- 
join  what  Mr.  Du  I{enoii  has  obferv’d  of 
Jjs:{oar  ;  it  is  a  very  adfive  Animal,  fays  he, 
that  skips  from  Rock  to  Rock,  at  histEafe, 
and  is  very  fierce  j  fo  that  when  he  is  clofeiy 
purfued,  he  fometimes  kills  the  Indian  Hun¬ 
ters  :  The  Hoof  or  Claws  of  his  Feet  are 
divided  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  the  Goats; 
the  Legs  are  pretty  thick  ;  the  Tail  fhort 
and  turn’d  up  ;  the  Body  hairy  as  that  of 
the  He  Goat,  but  ihorter,  and  of  an  afh  Co¬ 
lour  inclining  to  Red,  or  rather  of  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  the  Hind’s  Belly  ;  the  Head  is  fhap’d 
like  the  Goat,  and  arm’d  with  two  black 
Horns  jagged  at  the  lower  Parr,  and  turn’d 
backwards.  What  I  fliall  relate  here  is  true  ; 
I  having  been  two  of  thefe  Creatures  at  the 
Marlhal  Vitrfs  Caftle  ;  befidcs  what  is 
further  confirm’d  from  the  Sieur  li^enou  ;  what 
Î  gain’d  was  the  four  Feet,  the  Horn  and 
the  thin  Membrane  that  invefts  the  Be:^oar 
Stone  ;  as  to  the  Horn  and  the  four  Peer, 
they  agreed  ■  xadfly  with  the  Relation  made 
by  Sifur  dll  [{cnou  :  As  to  the  Membrane, 
mennon’d  before,  that  is  one  of  the  greateft 
Curiofities  that  has  been  leen  a  long  Time 
in  Ir  r,ice  by  the  Account  of  the  moll  iniel- 
Lgtnt  Pe(  pie. 

This  Membrane,  mark’d  in  the  Plate,  A, 
is  of  the  Size  of  a  Goofe  Egg,  lupply’d  oa 
the  Ouifide  wi  h  a  rough  Ihort  Hair,  of  a 
dun  Coil. ur,  which  being  cut  afunder,  ap¬ 
pears  to  enclofe  a  Shell  mark’d  in  the  Cut, 
J6.  that  is  thin  and  brown,  which  makes  a 
Covering  for  another  Shell,  that  is  white, 


that  is  mark’d  C,  where  this  Stone  is  con¬ 
tain’d,  to  which  they  give  the  Name  of  Be- 
e{oar,  which  we  may  fee  is  contrary  to  what 
all  Authors  have  wrote  of  it  ;  and  I  fhou’d 
not  have  had  the  Confidence  to  have  ad¬ 
vanc’d  this,  if  I  had  not  had  the  Original  in 
my  Hands,  which  makes  it  plain  that  there 
can  never  be  more  than  one  Bezoar  vStone  ac 
a  Lime  in  the  Belly  ot  this  Animal,  becaufe 
of  the  Bignefs  of  this  Membrane;  and  ’tis 
likely  the  great  Number  of  thefe  Animals 
that  have  no  Be:{oar  at  all  in  them,  occafions 
their  Scarcity  and  Dearnefs. 

However,  if  you  would  have  the  fineil 
and  belt  oriental  Bezoar,  you  mnft  chufe 
that  which  is  Ihining,  of  a  pleafant  Scenr, 
tending  to  that  of  Amhergriefsy  fmooth  to 
the  Touch,  and  which,  rub’d  on  Paper  done 
with CerufTe,  makes  it  become  yellow;  the 
lefs  it  is  broken  in  Pieces,  and  full  of  Bits 
irregularly  ihap’d,  the  better  ;  and  take  cars 
that  the  Falfe  benk  mix’d  with  the  True,  e- 
fpecially  when  ’tis  bought  in  large  Pieces  ; 
for  the  more  fiiining,  large,  intire,  and  round 
it  be,  the  more  it  is  valued  :  But  as  to  the 
particular  Figure  or  Shape,  it  is  of  no  Con- 
fequence,  for  its  phyfical  Ufe,  whether  it  be 
long,  round,  crooked  or  twifted,  fmooth,^ 
rough,  white,  yellow  or  Grey,  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Colour  that  is  ufually  to  be  met  with^ 
is  the  Olive  Colour. 

The  Ufe  of  Bezoar  was  formerly  very 
common,  but  at  prefent  we  fcarce  knov/ 
what  it  is,  by  reafon  of  the  Iniquity  of  the 
Times,  and  its  extravagant  Price,  or/tbat  it 
growls  out  of  Fafliion  ;  for  Medicins  have 
their  Modes  as  well  as  Cloaths;  norwith- 
ftarding  which,  this  is  a  Prefervarive  from 
peftilential  Air ,  and  a  Remedy  for 
the  fmall  Pox,  Meafles,  or  other  con¬ 
tagious  Difeafes  :  It  is  reckon’d  alfo  proper 
againft  Vertigo’s,  Epilepfies,  Palpitation  of 
the  Heart,  Jaundice,  Colick,  Dyfentery, 
Gravel,  to  procure  Labour  Pains,  and  againft 
Poifons  ;  Dofe  from  four  Grains  to  twelve  % 
The  call  this  Stone  Bel^i^aard,  wh’ch 
fignifies  the  Matter,  or  Overcomer  of  Poifon. 

Of  Occidental  Bezoar. 

The  Occidental  Bezoar  dittêrs  from  the 
Oriental,  in  that  it  is  ufually  much  larger, 
being  found  fometimes  of  the  Size  of  a  fmall 

Hen’s. 
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Hen’s  Egg  :  Ic  is  likewife  of diverfe  Colours,  and  the  Goat;  the  Inhabitants,  otberwife 
but  moft  commonly  of  a  light  Grey  ;  ic  is  call  them  BcT^oar^  from  whence  .the  Name 
made  up  of  feveral  Lamince  or  Crufts,  of  arifes. 

laid  one  over  another  like  the  former,  but  This  Animal  is  very  nimble,  fo  that  he 
much  thicker,  and  being  broke,  appears  as  will  skip  from  Rock  to  Rock,  ^nd  is  dan- 
•  if  it  bad  been  fublimed,  in  that  one  fees  a  gerous  to  the  Hunter  ;  for  he  will  defend 
great  many  little  Needles  (hooting  like  thofe  himfelf,  and  fometimcs  kills  the  Indians  that 
in  Salt  cf  Lead,  and  the  Bottom  is  fofr,  and  purfue  him.  The  Head  refembles  that  of 
very  fmooth,  of  a  reddilh  grey  Colour.  the  He  Goat  ;  the  Morns  are  very  black. 

This  Bes(oar  is  brought  from  Perti^  where  and  are  bended  almoft  to  his  Back  ;  the  Bo¬ 
it  is  found  in  Tome  Goats,  Hans,  or  thofe  dy  is  cover’d  with  an  afh-colour’d  Hair,  in- 
Animals  that  produce  the  Bezoar  ;  and  as  dining  to  Red,  much  (horter  than  that  of 
they  are  but  rarely  met  withal  in  the  Belly  of  the  Goar,  and  neareft  to  the  Dears;  the 
thcfe  Animals,  that  makes  it,  that  very  few  Tail  is  Ihorr,  and  turns  up  again  ;  the  Legs 
are  brought  into  France  ;  it  has  alfo  a  very  are  pretty  thick,  and  the  Feet  are  cleft  like 
fweet  Smell,  and  is  much  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  Goar.  Chufe  your  Oriental 
the  Oriental  Be:{oar.  And  becaufe  this  Be-  Bezoar  in  one  whole  Stone,  that  is  fmooth, 
zoar  is  very  fcarce,  the  Dutch  and  other  (hining ,  and  of  a  pleafant  Smell ,  in- 
Nations  make  ic,  with  a  grey  Pafte,  which  dining  to  Ambergrife  ;  they  divide  into 
they  form  into  round  Balls  of  what  Size  Laminae  or  Flakes ,  when  broken ,  of 
they  pleafe  ;  and  I  can  affure  you  that  I  a  grey  or  olive  Colour  ;  the  largeft  are 
have  feen  one  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Tenis  the  mod  valued  by  the  Curious  ,  but  ic  is 
Ball,  that  was  in  the  Middle,  of  a  gilt  Sii-  of  little  Moment  in  Phylick  of  what  Size 
ver  Cup  fo  fix’d,  that  ic  could  not  be  remov’d,  they  are  ;  it  contains  in  ic  fome  fmall  Mattec 
ro  the  End  that  ic  might  be  infus’d  in  the  of  volatile  Sale  that  is  fulphureous  and  oily  ; 
Liquor  put  into  the  Cup,  in  order  to  give  a  it  is  efteem’d  as  a  great  Cordial,  proper  to 
Flavour  to  it  before  they  drink  it.  promote  Sweat,  and  drive  away  maiignanc 

Be:{oar  is  a  Stone  taken  our  of  Humours  :  The  Dole  is  from  four  Grains  to 
Lemery.  the  Belly  of  -certain  Animals  in  ten  or  a  Dozen  in  any  Cordial,  or  other  pro- 
the  Eafl  Indies,  of  which  there  are  per  Liquor, 
feveral  Sorts.  I  have  here  mention’d  four  that  The  fécond  Besmear  is  call’d.  Lapis  Bezoar 
are  ol  Ufe  in  Phyhek.  The  firft  Kind,  or  Occidentalis,  or  Occidental  Bezoar;  ic  is  a  - 
that  mod  commonly  us’d  is  call’d,  Lapis  Be~  Stone  ufuaily  larger  than  the  Oriental,  but 
:{oar  Orientalis^  or  the  Oriental  Bezoar  ;  ic  is  is  not  fo  flick  and  fhining  ,  of  an  afh  or 
found  in  Balls  cf  diderenc  Sizes  and  Shapes  ;  whidfh  Colour;  they  fepa rate  likewife  into 
for  fome  are  as  big  as  a  Wall-Nuc,  others  as  Laminæ^  but  a  great  deal  thicker  than  the 
a  Nutmeg,  others  as  a  Hazel-Nut,  and  .  Oriental  Be:{oar^  interfperfed  with  a  great 
fome  as  a  large  Pea  ;  Tome  are  round,  others  many  fmall  Points  on  the  Infide  ;  this  has 
oval,  flat  or  bunch’d  :  The  Superfices  of  all  the  (ame  Virtues  with  the.  ocher,  but-  much 
of  them  are  fmooth,  poiilh’d,  ihining,  of  an  weaker,  being  given  to  half  a  Dram, 
olive  or  grey  Colour  :  Their  Subdance,  The  third  Sort  is  call’d,  Bet^oar  Ford  fivse 
when  broke,  divides  like  Laminæ  or  Scales,  lapis  Forcimis,  or  the  Hog  Stone  ;  ic  is  almod  of 
that  are  form’d  fucceflîvely  by  different  Ac-  the  Bignefs  of  a  Filbert,  differently  (liap’d,  and 
cédions  of  faline  Humours,  which  pétrifié  ufuaily  of  a  whitifli  Colour,  inclining.fome- 
in  the  Belly  of  the  Animals,  after  the  fame  thing  to  a  greenifh,  but  now  and  then  of  other 
Alanncr  as  Stones  are  form’d  in  the  Channels  Colours;  the  Oatfide  is  fmooth  :  They  find 
of  a  Current  of  the  Waters,  which  continual-  this  Stone  in  the  Gall  of  certain  Swine  in 
Jy  leave  behind  them  certain  Salts,  which  in.  the  Meiwrcoer,  and  feveral  other  Parts; 
coagulate  and  form  themfelves  into  a  hard  xht  Indians  czW  them  in  their  Language 
Crud  or  Scone.  The  Be^^oar  is  produc’d  in  ftica  de  folio,  the  Fonugiieje  Pedro  de  Vajfay\ 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Belly  of  a  wild  Goat  in  or  Piedra  de  Puerco;  and.  the  Dutch,  Pedf  o 
the  EaflHndies,  which  they  call,  in  Latin,  de  Porco  :  It  is  very  fcarce,  and  much  vali'« 
Qaptricerva^  becaufe  they  partake  of  the  Dear  ed,  fo  that  they  fell  it  in.  Holland  for  fon? 

hundred 
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hundred  Livers,  and  more:  This  Stone  is 
fought  after  by  the  Indians  with  a  great  deal 
of  Induftry, 

They  ufe  it  as  a  great  Prefervative  againft 
Poifon,  and  reckon  it  very  proper  to  cure  a 
Malady  they  call  Mordoxi^  which  comes 
from  an  irritated  Bile,  which  caufes  thofe 
that  are  feiz’d  with  it  to  be  worfe  than  them 
that  have  the  Plague  :  It  is  iikewife  us’d  for 
the  fmall  Pox,  epidemical  Fevers,  in  hyfterical 
Cafes,  and  for  the  Stoppage  of  the  Courfes  ; 
it  is  pretended  to  excel  Oriental  Be:^oar  : 
When  they  ufe  it,  they  Jet  if  ftand  infuling 
fome  Time  in  Wine  or  Water,  that  it  may 
impart  its  Virtue,  then  they  drink  the  Infu- 
fion  before  Meals  ;  it  has  a  little  Bitternefs 
which  is  not  unpleafanr.  There  are  thofe 
who  have  tbefe  Stones  hung  in  little  Gilt 
Chains  to  put  into  any  Liquor  for  the  Infu- 
Jion,  they  keep  em  in  little  golden  Boxes. 

The  fourth  Sort  of  Bezoar  is  call’d  Be:{oar 
Simi.e,  or  the  Be:{oar  from  the  Ape  ;  it  is  a 
Stone  as  big  as  a  Hazel  JV«f,  round  or  oval, 
and  blackifli  :  They  fay  it  is  taken  from  a 
Kind  of  Ape  rhat  is  found  particularly  in  a 
certain  Illand  of  America.  This  Stone  is 
very  fcarce  and  dear  ;  fo  that  Mr.  Tavernier 
lays,  that  when  it  is  as  big  as  a  Wall-nur, 
they  fell  it  for  above  a  hundred  Crowns  : 
They  are  efteem’d  more  fudorifick  and  pro¬ 
per  in  malignant  and  peftilential  Cafes,  than 
all  the  other  Bc:^oars.  The  Dofe  is  from  two 
Grains  to  fix  :  The  Signification  of  the 
Word  Be:{oar,  according  to  fome,  is  a  Cotin- 
ter  Poifon-,  according  to  others,  the  Over- 
comer,  or  Mafter  of  Poifons. 

4.  Of  the  Musk-Catj  cr  Goat. 

Pomet.  H  E  MiiskrCat  is  an  Animal 
which  comes  very  near  co  the 
Colour  and  Figure  of  a  Hind,  only  it  has  a 
longer  Body,  according  to  the  Skin  which  I 
have  feen  in  the  Pofleffion  of  the  Sieur  Nicho¬ 
las  Bandeau  at  l\pan.  There  are  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  of  thefe  Animals  in  the  Kingdoms  of 
Tunquin  zï\à  Boutan^  znà  in  divers  Parts  of 
Ajia. 

That  which  we  call  Musk  is  a  corrupted 
Blood,  which  is  colledfed  under  the  Belly  of 
this  Animal,  after  the  Manner  of  an  Impo- 
ftume^  and  when  it  is  ripe,  the  Beaft,  by 


Inftinâ:,  goes  to  rub  itfelf  againft  a  Tree  to 
break  it  5  and  this  corrupted  Blood  being 
dried  in  the  Sun,  acquires  a  ftrong  Smell 
that  is  very  difagreeable,  which  it  ought  to 
retain  when  it  is  pure,  and  has  not  come  in¬ 
to  the  Hands  of  the  Jews  in  Holland  and  o- 
ther  Places,  or  of  other  Perfons,  who  fophi- 
fticate  it  with  Earth,  dried  Bioud,  and  other 
Contrivances. 

They  are  much  abus’d  who  are  made  be¬ 
lieve  that  thofe  are  the  Cods  of  the  Animal  ; 
and  that  he  gelds  himfelf  when  he  is  purfued, 
as  knowing  that  he  would  be  taken  for  his 
Tefticles:  But  this  has  been  imagin’d,  becaufe 
the  People  who  put  it  into  Bladders,  cut 
them  out  into  that  Shape.  Others  would 
have  it,  that  the  Musk  is  a  bruifed  Bioud, 
which  is  produc’d  over  all  the  Body  of  this 
Animal,  by  breaking  it  with  Clubs  ;  and 
that  they  afterwards  wrap  it  up  in  Pieces  of 
the  Skin,  which  they  cut  «nd  fow  into  the 
Fafljion  of  Cods;  but  fince  both  thefe  Ori¬ 
ginals  of  Musk  feem  very  odd  and  fanciful, 
I  think  it  beft  to  relate  what  Mr.  Tavernier 
has  written  in  his  fécond  Volume,  Pager^iô, 
that  the  Reader  may  encline  to  which  Opi¬ 
nion  he  likes  beft. 

“  The  beft  Sort,  and  greateft  Quantity  of 
“  Musk  comes  from  the  Kingdom  of  Bou^ 
“  tan,  from  whence  they  carry  it  to  Pat- 
“  na,  a  principal  City  of  Bengal,  to  traf- 
“  fick  with  the  People  of  that  Country.  All 
“  the  Musk  that  is  fold  in  Perfia  comes  from 
“  thence  ;  and  the  Merchants  who  trade  in 
“  Musk,  had  rather  that  you  fhou'd  give 
“  them  yellow  Amber  or  Coral  for  it,  than 
“  Gold  or  Silver;  becaufe  thofe  are  the 
“  two  Things  of  greateft  Efteem  amongft 
“  them. 

“  After  they  have  flain  this  Creature, 
“  they  cut  the  Bag  which  is  under  the  Bel- 
“  ly,  about  the  Bignefs  of  an  Egg,  and  lies 
“  nearer  to  the  genital  Parrs  than  the  Navel  ; 
“  then  they  take  the  Musk  out  of  the 
“  Bladder,  which  at  that  Time  is  like  clot- 
“  ted  Blood.  When  the  Country  People 
“  would  adulterate  it,  they  put  the  Liver 
“  and  Blood  chop'd  together  inftead  of  fome 
“  of  the  Musk  they  take  out.  This  Mix- 
“  ture  produces  in  the  Bladders,  in  two  or 
“  three  Year's  Time,  certain  little  Animals 
which  eat  up  the  good  Musk  ;  fo  that 
“  you  lhall  find  a  great  deal  of  Damage 

“  when 
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“  when  you  come  to  open  them.  Ocher 
“  Peafants,  when  they  have  open’d  the  Blad- 
“  der,  and  taken  out  as  much  Musk  as  they 
“  can,  fo  as  not  to  be  perceiv’d,  put  in 
“  {mail  Bits  of  Lead  to  render  it  more  weigh- 
ty.  Merchants  who  buy  and  tranfport  it 
“  into  other  Countries  are  more  eaiie  under 
“  this  Deceit  than  the  other,  becaufe  thofe 
“  little  Animals  don’t  engender  in  it  ;  but 
“  the  Cheat  is  ftill  more  difficult  to  be  dif- 
“  cover'd  when  they  make  little  fmall  Pur- 
“  fes  of  the  Skin  of  the  Belly  of  the  Ani- 
“  mal,  and  fow  them  up  fo  neatly  with 
Threads  of  the  fame  Skin,  that  they  feem 
“  to  be  real  Bladders,  and  fill  thefe  Purfes 
“  with  that  which  they  have  taken  out  of 
the  real  Bladders,  together  with  the  fraudu- 
“  lent  Mixture  they  would  add  to  it  • 
“  which  the  Merchants  can  have  no  Know- 
“  ledge  of.  It  is  true,  that  if  they  tye  np* 
“  the  Bladder  as  foon  as  they  have  cut  it  off, 
“  without  giving  Air  and  Time  for  the  Per- 
fume  to  lofe  a  little  of  its  Force  by  Eva- 
“  poration,  whilft  they  draw  out  that  which 
‘‘  they  would  take  from  it,  it  would  follow 
“  that  when  any  one  put  the  Bladder  to  his 
“  Nofe,  Blood  would  burft  forth  imme- 
“  diacely  by  the  Force  of  the  Perfume, 
which  ought  of  Neceflity  to  be  tempered, 
“  to  render  it  agreeable,  without  hurting 
“  the  Brain.  The  Perfume  of  this  Animal 
“  which  I  brought  to  Paris  was  fo  ftrong, 
“  that  it  was  impoflible  to  endure  it  in  the 
“  Lodging  ;  it  gave  all  the  People  the  Head- 
“  ach,  fo  that  it  was  remov’d  into  the  Out- 
“  Houfe,  where  fome  of  my  Servants  cut 
“  the  Bladder  ;  which  however  did  not 
hinder  the  Skin  from  retaining  fome  of 
“  the  Perfume.  They  don’t  begin  to  find 
“  this  Animal  ’dll  about  the  56  Degree, 
“  but  in  the  60  there  is  a  great  Number, 
“  the  Country  being  full  of  Forefts.  It  is 
“  true,  that  in  the  Months  of  February  and 
“  March,  when  thefe  Creatures  have  en- 
“  dur’d  much  Hunger  in  the  Climate  where 
they  are,  by  reafonof  the  Snows  that  fall 
“  in  great  Quantities,  fo  as  to  be  ten  or 
“  twelve  Foot  deep  ;  they  come ^rom  the 
“  North,  Southward  to  the  44tb^or  45th 
“  Degree,  to  eat  the  Blades  of  the  green 
“  Rice  ;  and  it  is  at  that  Time  the  Coun- 
try  People  lay  Nets  for  them  in  their  Paf' 
;*  fage,  and  kill  them  with  their  Staves  and 


“  Arrows.  Some  Ferfons  have  affirm’d  to 
me  that  they  are  fo  lean  and  feeble,  thro* 
“  Hunger,  that  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
run  down.  There  mufl:  be  a  prodigious 
Quantity  of  thefe  Creatures,  fince  each 
“  has  but  one  Bladder  ;  and  the  largeft 
“  commonly  being  no  bigger  than  a  Hen’s 
“  Egg,  cannot  furniih  above  half  an  Ounce 
**  of  Musk  ;  fo  that  fometimes  there  muft  be 
“  three  or  four  Bladders  to  make  one  Ounce. 
“  The  King  of  Bout  an  fearing  lead  thefe 
Tricks  which  are  play’d  with  the  Musk 
“  Ihould  fpoil  the  Trade  for  it,  fince  it  can 
“  be  had  from  Ttinquin  and  Cochinebina, 
“  where  it  is  dearer,  becaufe  it  is  not  taken  in 
“  fuch  large  Quantities,  has  fome  Time  fince 
“  commanded  that  none  of  the  Bladders  ihonld 
“  be  fow’d,  but  all  brought  open  to  Boutav, 
“  which  is  the  Place  of  his  Refidence,  there 
“  CO  be  infpedled  and  feal’d  with  his  Seal.- 
“  All  thefe  which  I  bought  were  of  this 
Kind  ;  but  notwithftanding  all  the  King’s 
“  Precautions,  the  People  have  a  canning 
“  Way  to  open  them  and  put  in  their  fmall 
“  Bits  of  Lead,  (  as  I  have  faid  )  which  the 
“  Merchants  endure  the  more  patiently,  be- 
caufe  it  does  not  fpoil  the  Musk,  but  on- 
ly  deceives  them  in  the  Weight. 

Musk  is  to  be  chofen  in  very  dry  Blad¬ 
ders,  where  the  Skin  that  covers  it  is  very 
thin,  and  there  is  but  little  Hair  upon  it,  bc“ 
caufe  there  are  fome,  where  there  is  more  of 
the  Skin  and  Hair  than  the  real  Commodi¬ 
ty.  Let  it  be  of  a  brown  Colour,  which  is 
the  Mark  of  the  right  Tunqum  Bladders, 
which  is  much  more  efteem’d,  and  better 
than  that  of  Bengale,  which  is  cover’d  with 
Skins  that  have  w^hice  Hair  upon  them. 
When  the  Musk  is  feparaced  from  its  Cover, 
that  Ihould  be  made  Choice  of,  which  is  of 
a  dark  Colour  ;  of  a  ftrong  and  un- 
fupporcable  Smell  ;  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  and 
has  as  few  hard  and  black  Clots  in  it  as  is 
poflibie;  and  being  put  upon  the  Fire, 
will  burn  and  be  conlum’d  ;  but  this  Jaft 
Mark  is  not  of  general  Ufe,  but  ferves  only 
to  difeover  that  which  is  mix’d  with  Earth,, 
for  the  Fire  will  not  manifeft  the  Faifify 
of  that  which  is  counterfeited  with  Bloud. 
Others  will  have  it,  that  the  right  Alusk 
ought  to  leave  an  Oiiinefs  when  preis’d 
with  the  Fingers.  But  as  this  is  a  Commo¬ 
dity  very  difficult  to  be  known,  and  the 
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moft  Canning  are  clccciv’-.l  in  it  ;  it  has  given 
Occafion  to  many  Perfons  to  mix  it,  and 
therefore  one  ought  not  to  ftrive  for  a  good 
Penniworth,  but  to  buv  it  of  honeft  Mer- 
chants,  and  rcjetSl  all  the  Sorts  of  Musk 
which  Perfons  carry  about  tq  fell,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Bladders ,  it  being  nothing  but 
Dirt  ;  whereas  to  cover  their  Roguery,  they 
pretend  to  fell  it  cheap,  bccaufe  they  brought 
It  out  of  the  Country  themfeives,  or  that 
they  have  dole  the  Cudoms,  which  are  in¬ 
deed  very  high  upon  it  j  or  that  they  are 
Mariners  and  their.  Captain  has  given  it  to 
them  for  their  Wages,  and  by  that  Means 
put  off  their  falfe  Druggs,  felling  more  for 
twenty  Pence,  than  an  honeft  Merchant  can 
afford  for  twenty  Shillings.  I  fay  then,  that 
as  for  that  which  is  mix’d  with  Earth  it  is 
cafie  to  know  ir  ;  becaufe  if  a  little  be 
put  upon  lighted  Charcoal,  if  there  is  any 
Earth  it  will  remain  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
if  it  be  mixt  with  the  Blood  and  Liver  of  the 
Beaft,  there  will  remain  only  a  little  whitifli 
or  grey  Duft  5  which  yet  is  to  be  rejected, 
as  well  as  that  which  is  of  a  pleafant  Smell, 
becaufe  it  does  not  get  that  agreeable  Scent, 
but  by  the  Addition  of  fome  Druggs  that 
open  the  Parts  of  it. 

The  Ufe  of  Musk  is  not  very  frequent 
in  Phyfick,  becaufe  ’tis  very  improper  for 
Womens  but  dis  much  us’d  by  the  Perfu¬ 
mers  ;  and  if  the  Demand  for  it  be  not  fo 
great  as  formerly,  it  is  becaufe  Perfumes 
are  not  fo  much  in  ufe  as  they  have  been  here¬ 
tofore. 

Mofehus,  or  Musky  is  a  Kind  of 
Lemerjr»  bilious  Blood  fermented,  coagulated, 
and  almoft  corrupted,  which  is  taken 
from  a  thick  Bladder  or  Pouch,  as  big  as  a 
Hen’s  Egg,  which  is  found  under  the  Belly 
towards  the  genital  Parts  of  a  wild  four-foot¬ 
ed  Animal,  call’d,  Mofehus,  Mofehius^  Dor» 
cas  Mofehif  Capreolus  Mofehi^  Ga\ella  Indi- 
ca  ;  they  fay  it  is  of  the  Shape  and  Colour 
of  a  Hind;  is  produced  in  the  Kingdoms  of 
Boutany  'lunqtiin^  and  feveral  other  Parts  of 
^fia  ;  it  frequents  the  Woods  and  Forefts 
where  they  hunt  it  ;  and  when  they  have 
kill’d  it,  they  cut  out  the  Bladder  or  Cod, 
which  is  under  the  Belly;  then  they  feparate 
the  coagulated  Blood  which  they  dry  in  the 
Sun,  and  reduce  to  a  kind  of  light  Mofs, 
almoft  powder’d,  of  a  dark  reddilh  Colour  5 
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this  acquires  a  ftrong  difagreeable  Smell  : 
They  then  wrap  it  up  in  Bladders  for  Tranf- 
portation;  and  this  is  the  Musk  we  ufe. 

There  are  a  prodigious  Number  of  Ani¬ 
mals  that  yield  Musk,  chiefly  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Bout  an  ;  they  catch  Vm  ufualiy  at 
Spring  Time,  or  in  the  Beginning  of  Sum¬ 
mer  :  For  after  they  have  been  almoft  ftarv’d, 
during  the  Winter,  becaufe  of  the  Snows 
that  fall  in  thofe  Countries,  ten  or  twelve 
Foot  deep,  they  come  to  feck  for  Food  ; 
their  Blood  being  then  in  a  great  Hear,  and 
violent  Fermentation  ;  the  Musk  they  then 
get  is  likewife  ftrong  and  fpirituous,  which 
is  the  Reafon  they  do  not  expofe  it  for  fome 
Time  to  dry  in  the  Air,  leaft  it  fliou’d  quite 
deftroy  the  Smell.  They  cannot  take  a 
great  deal  of  Musk  from  any  one  of  thefe 
Animals,  becaufe  they  have  but  one  Cod  a- 
piece,  which  does  not  yield  above  three 
Drams  of  Musk  dry’d.  They  fay  that 
that  Bag,  during  the  Rutting  of  this  Crea¬ 
ture,  has  an  Abfeefs  form’d  in  it  ;  which 
when  fully  ripe  it  m.akes  the  Beaft  itch  and 
rub  himfelf  againft  Scones,  Rocks,  and 
Stumps  of  Trees,  ’till  he  breaks  it;  and  it 
is  this  Corruption,  that  when  it  is  fpilc  and 
dry’d  in  the  Sun  becomes  Musk. 

There  is  no  Impoflibility  in  this  Story  ; 
but  yet  it  is  not  to  be  thought,  as  moft  of 
the  Naturalifts,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
have  done  ;  that  all  the  Mask  we  have  is 
taken  from  thefe  Abfeefles.  For  is  it  likely 
that  they  can  follow  the  Track  of  thefe  wild 
Beads,  through  the  Woods  and  Forefts,  to 
gather  up  this  Matter  which  they  have 
thrown  fometimes  into  Places  inacceflible, 
into  Mire  or  Sands  ?  If  we  had  no  other 
Musk  but  that,  it  wou’d  be  much  fcarcer  and 
dearer  than  it  is  ;  befides,  a  dry’d  Abfeefs 
would  be  of  another  Colour  than  Musk,  for 
it  would  be  of  a  light  Grey. 

When  you  buy  Musk  in  the  Bag,  you 
fliould  chufe  that  which  is  dry  ;  let  the  Bag 
be  thin,  but  little  Hair  upon  it  ;  for  the  more 
Hair  and  Skin  there  is,  there  will  be  the 
lefs  of  the  Musk.  Let  the  Hair  be  of  a 
brown  Colour,  for  that  is  the  Mark  of  Ttm- 
quin  Musk,  which  is  moft  efteem’d.  The 
Musk  of  Bengale  is  wrapt  in  Bags,  with 
white  Hair  upon  them. 

When  the  Musk  is  feparated  from  the  Bag, 
it  muft  be  kept  in  a  leaden  Box,  that  the 
“  '  '  '  Cool- 
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Coolnefs  of  the  Metal  may  hinder  it  from 
growing  too  dry,  and  lofing  its  moft  vola¬ 
tile  Parts.  That  Musk  is  to  be  made  choice 
of  that  is  fuffidently  dry,  of  a  reddifh  Co¬ 
lour,  ftrong  Scent,  and  a  bitter  Tafte  :  It  is 
almoft  all  Sulphur,  or  Oil  and  volatile  Salt  ; 
it  has  very  little  Earth  in  it  :  The  Scent  is 
naufeous  and  difagreeable  when  you  fmell 
to  a  great  deal  of  it  at  a  Time,  but  fweet 
and  pleafant  when  fome  few  Grains  are  mixt 
with  a  Quantity  of  other  Ingredients.  The 
Reafon  of  the  Difference  is  this  ;  when  it  is 
in  a  larger  Quantity,  the  Parts  evaporate  fo 
much,  that  they  opprefs  and  tire  the  olfatflory 
Nerve  ;  whereas  on  the  contrary,  when 
there  are  but  a  few  volatile  Particles,  they 
only  affedt  it  ^  with  an  agreeable  Titillation. 
Musk  has  been  us’d  much  more  amongft 
the  Perfumers  and  Confedlioners,  than  it  is 
at  prefent  ;  People  are  afraid  of  it  now, 
becaufe  it  raifes  the  Vapours,  eipecially  in 
Women. 

It  fortifies  the  Heart  and  Brain,  refrefhes 
the  decay’d  Spirits  ;  it  refifts  Poifon,  difeuf- 
les  and  rarefies  grofs  Humours  ;  increafes 
Seed,  and  expels  Wind.  The  Dofe  is  from 
half  a  Grain  to  four  Grains  :  It  is  good  for 
Deafnefs,  being  put  into  the  Ear,  with  a 
little  Cotton  ;  they  apply  it  to  the  Womb 
to  allay  the  Vapours  in  hyfterical  Fits,  upon 
the  Rifing  of  the  Womb,  call’d  the  Mo¬ 
ther. 

y.  Of  the  Civet-Cat. 

Pomet,  H  E  Civet  is  a  thick  unduous 
Liquor ,  foujnd  in  a  Pouch 
which  is  under  the  Tail,  and  near  the  Anus 
of  a  Beaft  like  a  Spantfh  Cat^  but  much 
more  fierce,  and  very  voracious  ;  this  Ani¬ 
mal  has  from  hence  the  Name  of  the  Civet- 
Cat^  and  is  very  common  in  China^  the  Baji 
and  fVeJi’-Inclies,  and  likewife  in  Holland, 

Authors  differ  extreamly  concerning  the 
Nature  of  this  Animal ,  and  that  which 
we  take  from  it.  But  as  it  is  not  my  Pur- 
pofe  to  repeat  what  they  have  written  ^  I 
lhall  only  relate  what  I  myfelf  have  pradtis’d 
upon  a  Civet-Cat  that  I  kept  alive  a  Year  toge¬ 
ther,  whofc  Figure  I  have  given  you  :  It 
was  brought  from  China^  by  a  Perfon  in  the 
Retinue  of  the  Ambaflàdo«'s  of  Siam^  who 


gave  it  to  one  of  my  Friends,  who  made  a 
Prefent  of  it  tome  in  the  Year  1688.  Hav¬ 
ing  kept  this  Creature  fome  Days,  I  per¬ 
ceiv’d  that  the  Wall  and  Bars  that  enclos’d 
it  were  cover’d  with  an  undluous  Moifture, 
thick,  and  very  brown,  of  a  very  ftrong  arid 
difagreeable  Smell  ;  fo  that  during  all  the 
Time  I  kept  this  Animal,  I  took  Care  to 
gather  the  Civet  out  of  the  Pouch  every 
other  Day,  not  without  fome  Trouble  and 
Hazard,  becaufe  it  put  the  Creature  to  fome 
Pain  or  Apprehenfion  of  it  j  and  having  done 
fo  for  fome  Months,  I  had  about  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  an  Ounce  and  a  Half;  but  ’tis  certain, 
that  if  the  neceffary  Care  had  been  taken, 
and  the  Beaft  could  be  hindred  from  rubbing 
iTelf,  I  might  have  got  a  great  deal  more; 
but  I  negledled  it,  becaufe  the  Colour  of 
the  Drugg,  did  not  pleafe  tbofe  I  fhow’d  it 
to,  though  it  was  well  feented,  and  as  good 
at  leaft  as  that  which  is  brought  from  HoU 
land. 

There  is  no  Reafon,  therefore,  to  think 
that  the  Civet  is  the  Dung  or  Sweat 'of 
this  Animal,  as  fome  have  believ’d,  and  told 
us,  that  the  Animal  affords  no  Civet  'till  it 
has  been  well  beaten  •  and  that  the  more  it 
is  enrag’d,  the  more  Civet  it  lets  down  un¬ 
der  its  Belly,  and  between  its  Thighs,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  Truth,  as  may  be  re¬ 
mark’d  from  what  I  faid  before  :  And  as  to 
the  white  Colour  of  that  which  comes  trom 
Holland^  the  Reafon  of  it  is  becaufe  the 
Dutch^  who  make  a  great  Trade  of  Civet ^ 
feed  their  Cats  with  Milk,  and  the  Whites  of 

Eggs* 

Befides  the  Civet  from  Holland^  there 
comes  fome  from  Brazil  v/hich  is  brown,  a- 
greeable  both  in  Smell  and  Colour  to  than 
J  gather'd  from  my  Animal  ;  and  they  give 
it  the  Name  of  Guinea^  or  Bras^il  Civet. 

There  is  a  third  Sort  call’d  Occidental  Civet  '^ 
of  which,  becaufe  it  is  fo  common,  and  has  no 
Relation  to  this  Chapter,  I  lhall  fay  nothing  ; 
and  therefore  remit  the  Read  to  the  feve- 
ral  Authors  that  have  treated  of  it. 

That  Civet  is  to  be  chofc  which  is  new' 
and  of  a  good  Confiftence,  that  is,  that  ic 
be  neither  too  hard  nor  too  fofc,  of  a  white 
Colour,  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  and  very  difa- 
greeablc:  This  Commodity  is  as  difficult  to 
be  known  as  Musk.  Ic  is  for  this  Rea- 
fon  the  Hollanders  put  little  printed  Cercifi- 
Vol.  II.  D  cates 
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cates  upon  tbcîrPots  of  Chet,  to  give  it  the 
Credit  of  being  pure  and  not  falOfied  ;  and 
that  it  is  fuch  as  it  came  out  of  the  Pouches 
of  the  Civet-Cats but  the  beft  Way  is 
to  buy  it  of  honeft  Merchants ,  without 
relying  upon  the  printed  Papers,  or  the 
Colour,  fince  it  may  be  of  a  Gold  Colour, 
and  yet  be  good;  for  if  ic  be  kept  a  little 
Time,  though  the  Pots  be  never  open’d, 
the  Top,  how  white  foever  ic  were  be¬ 
fore,  Will  become  yellow,  and  of  a  Gold 
Colour  ;  and  as  ic  grows  old  will  be  ftill  the 
browner. 

Many  Perfons  afHrm,  that  if  a  Paper  is 
nib’d  wiih  Chet,  and  one  can  write  upon  it, 
it  is  an  infallible  Mark  that  it  is  n^awrai, 
which  I  have  found  to  be  falfe,  having  tried 
it  feveral  times.  But  befides  the  Care  muft 
be  taken  to  have  it  from  honeft  People,  one 
muft  look  whether  in  Keeping  it  does  not 
grow  mufty  and  decay’d  ;  becaufe  that  which 
is  mix’d  will  grow  mouldy,  both  at  Top 
and  Bottom,  efpecially  if  any  Air  get  to  ic, 
and  v/ill  have  a  rank  Scent,  and  very  difa- 
greeabie  :  When  this  happens  to  People  who 
have  falfified  ic,  and  ic  becomes  unfit  for 
Sale,  as  well  for  its  ill  Colour  as  its  Smell, 
which  IS  different  from  the  right  Civet  ;  they 
colour  ic  with  feme  Druggs,  and  fo  pafs 
it  off  under  the  Name  of  Guinea  Civet, 
which  wdl  eaftly  be  found  out  by  its  reddiih 
Colour,  which  they  commonly  give  it,  and 
mot  trufting  to  the  Dutch  or  French  Prints 
they  put  upon  ic,  which  ferve  only  to  cover 
their  Knavery,  and  to  gee  twenty,  or  two 
arïd  twenty  Livers  for  that  Commodity, 
which  does  not  ftand  them  in  perhaps  forty 
Pence. 

Civet  is  of  very  little  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  but 
is  moft  in  Requeft  with  the  Confetftioners 
and  Perfumers,  where  it  ferves  to  perfume, 
and  give  a  Scent  to  other  Ingredients.  This 
Drugg  is  to  be  us’d  wdth  a  great  deal  of 
Diferetion  ;  for  if  one  exceeds,  though  ne¬ 
ver  fo  little,  the  juft  Quantity  that  fliould 
be  us’d  inftead  of  a  pleafanc  Smell,  ic  ren¬ 
ders  one  that  is  very  difagreeable. 

^ihethum,  ZJbetha,  Civeta, 
Lemery^  -pet mm  ;  in  EngUjh,  Civet,  is  a  li¬ 
quid  Matter,  or  congeal’d  Liquor, 
■flntftuous,  of  a  Scent  that  is  very  ftrong  and 
linpleafant  :  The  Beaft  from  whence  ic  is. 
ukea  is  call’d  in  Latin,,  Hyaena,,  Catus 


bethicus,  Feîis  odoratus,  in  EngUfh  the  Civet» 
Cat  :  It  is  a  Creature  much  bigger  than  a 
Cat,  and  lefs  than  a  Badger,  having  fome- 
thing  in  it  that  refembles  a  Fox  ;  the  Face 
is  fharp  like  a  Martin,  with  a  black  No(e  ; 
its  Ears  Ihort  and  round  ;  its  Eyes  blue  ;  the 
Leg  and  Foot  black,  more  broad  and  open 
than  a  Cat’s,  but  the  Claws  not  fo  crocked, 
nor  hid  in  the  Feet,  but  its  Teeth  are  more 
terrible;  ic  has  Spots  all  over  the  Body  ;  the 
Hair  of  the  Legs ,  and  Feet ,  is  very 
fine  and  fofc,  but  in  other  Parts  harfh,  and 
ftanding  upright  :  Ic  is  a  neat  and  cleanly 
Beaft,  and  therefore  the  Place  ic  is  kept  in 
muft  be  walk’d  every  Day.  Merchants  buy 
the  young  Ones,  and  breed  them  tame, 
feeding  them  with  Bran,  Rice-Milk,  hard 
Eggs,  Bread,  Flelk,  f^c,  fo  that  a  Cat  that  is 
large  and  gentle,  may  come  to  be  valued  ac 
between  four  and  eight  Pound  Sterling. 

The  beft  Civet  is  faid  to  be  made  in  Eng-» 
land  ;  but  great  Quantity  is  fent  from  Hoi» 
land,  with  printed  Certificates,  into  all  Parts 
of  Europe.  The  beft  is  of  a  clear,  fine, 
lively,  whitilh  Colour.  The  H^eftHndian, 
Barbadian,  and  African  Civets^  are  next  in 
Goodnefs  ;  but  the  blackeft  is  the  worft, 
which  generally  comes  from  the  Eaji- 
Indies. 

Ic  is  a  valuable  Commodity,  fo  that  an  Ounce 
when  pure  has  been  valued  at  forty  Shillings  :  Ic 
is  often  adulterated  with  Ox  Gall,  Storax 
and  Honey.  Ic  is  much  to  be  prefer’d  to 
Musk,  becaufe  the  Scent  is  finer  :  Ic  is  of  a 
fubrle  and  clear  Nature,  and  contains  a  great 
deal  of  Oil  and  volatile  Salt;  ic  comforts 
the  Spirits,  and  is  good  againft  all  Difeafes  of 
Head,  Brain,  and  Womb.  The  followings 
Mixture  is  good  to  perfume  Cordial  Waters 
and  Powders,  for  the  fore-mentioned  Inter-* 
tions.  Take  one  Ounce  of  Civet,  Musk  in 
fine  Powder,  fix  Drams  ;  Ambergrife  two. 
Civet  put  up  in  a  Peffary,  or  Piece  of  Spunge^ 
prevails  againft  hyfterical  Fits  and  Vspours, 
put  into  the  Ears  with  a  little  Cotton,  it  helps 
tfec  Difficulty  of  Hearing.  If  that  Mixture  be 
ground  with  an  equal  Quantity  cf  the  Yolk 
of  an  Egg,  ic  fo  opens  its  Body,  as  to  make  ic 
mix  exquifitely  with  any  aqueous  Subfiance  ; 
alfo  wi.b  twelve  or  fixteen  Ounces  of  ' Spirit 
of  Wine,  you  may- draw  a  moft  admirable 
Tintfture  for  the  aforefaid  Purpofes  ;  and 
being  anointed  upon  the  GUns,  juft  before. 
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Coition  itisfaidto  caufe  Impregnation,  and 
cure  Barrennefs.  Civet  is  anodine  and  good 
for  the  Colick  in  Infants,  if  applied  to  the 
Navel. 

6.  Of  the  Caftor  or  Beaver. 

PoiTiet.  ^1'"'  H  E  Cajlor^  or  Beaver^  call’d 
by  the  Latins,  Caftor  or  Piber^ 
is  a  four  footed  Animal,  placed  amongft  the 
amphibious  Creatures  that  live  equally  on  the 
Land,  and  in  the  Water  :  At  Land  it  feeds 
upon  divers  Fruits,  Leaves,  and  Barks  of 
Trees,  and  efpecially  of  the  Willow  Tree  ; 
and  iu  great  Rivers  upon  Shell  Filli,  and 
fuch  other  Prey  as  it  can  catch.  This  Va¬ 
riety  of  Food  is  the  Rcafon  why  it’s  hinder 
Parcs,  to  the  Ribs,  have  the  Tafle  of  Fifh, 
and  that  they  are  eaten  as  fuch  upon  Fatting 
Daysj  and  all  the  reft  has  the  Tafte  of 
Ficfii,  fo  that  it  is  not  us’d  but  at  other 
Times. 

The  Beaver  has  a  Head  almoft  like  that  of 
the  Mountain  Rat,  but  a  little  bigger,  and 
proportionable  to  the  Bulk  of  his  Body, 
which  is  thick  and  grofs,  much  about  the 
Size  of  a  Pig  of  fix  Months  old,  and  pretty 
large  Teeth  ;  the  Under  ftanding  out  be¬ 
yond  their  Lips,  three  Fingers  Breadth  j  the 
Upper  about  half  a  Finger,  being  very 
broad,  crooked,  ftrong  and  (harp,  growing 
double,  very  deep  in  their  Mouths,  bending 
circular,  like  the  Edge  of  an  Ax,  and  are 
of  a  yellowilh  Red.  They  take  Fifhes  upon 
them  as  if  they  were  Hooks,  and  will  gnaw  in 
funder  Trees  as  thick  as  any  Man’s  Thigh, 
being  able  to  break  in  Pieces  the  hardell 
Bones  ;  where  he  bites  he  never  lofes  his 
Hold  ’till  his  Teeth  meet  together  :  The 
Brittles  about  their  Mouths  are  hard  as  Horns, 
their  Bones  are  foiid,  and  without  Marrow  ; 
their  fore  Feet  are  like  a  Dog’s,  and  their  hin¬ 
der  like  a  Swan’s  :  Their  Tail  is  cover’d  over 
with  Scales,  being  like  a  Soal,  about  fix 
Inches  broad,  and  ten  Inches  long,  which 
he  ufes  as  a  Rudder  to  tteer  with,  when  he 
fwims  to  catch  FiGi.  And  tho’  his  Teeth 
are  fo  terrible,  yet  when  Men  have  feiz’d 
his  Tail  they  can  govern  the  x\nimal  as  they 
pleale.  The  Beaver  of  Da?it:{ick^  has  Flair 
upon  four  or  five  Inches  of  the  Tail,  and 
the  rett  fcaly. 
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The  Beavers  make  themfelvcs  Houfes  o 
fquare  Timber,  which  they  gnaw  down  with 
their  Teeth,  almoft  as  even  as  if  it  were 
fawed,  and  almoft  as  equal  as  if  it  were 
meafured  ;  they  lay  thefe  Pieces  a-crofs,  and 
each  is  let  down  by  large  Notches  into  the 
other  ;  fo  that  having  dug  a  Hole  for  their 
Foundation  they  build  feveral  Stories,  that 
they  may  go  higher  or  lower,  according  to 
the  Rife  or  Fall  of  the  Water. 

I  (hall  not  difpute  the  Exiftence  of  thofe 
little  Tefticles,  furnifh’d  with  ail  the  other 
VelTels  and  Inftrurnents  necettary  for  Gene¬ 
ration,  which  the  Royal  Academy  have  dif^ 
cover’d  fome  Years  ago  in  the  Thighs,  and 
near  the  Groin  of  the  Beaver  ;  But  having 
never  feen  thefe  little  Tefticles  plac’d  in  the 
Rank  of  Druggs,  nor  any  thing  fold  for 
Cafloreum  but  that  Part  of  the  Animal 
which  the  Ancients  call’d  Blhri  Teftes^  with¬ 
out  troubling  myfelf  whether  thefe  are  true 
Tefticles  or  no,  fince  this  Treatife  is  not  a- 
bout  Generation,  it  will  be  fufficienc  to  give 
a  juft  and  exatft  Defeription  of  thole  Parts  of 
the  Animal,  fince  I  know  no  other  fo  apt  to 
be  fophifticated  as  they. 

That  which  we  call  Caftoreum,  is  a  fiefiiy 
Subftance,  contain’d  at  the  Bottom  of  two 
pretty  large  Pouches,  equal,  diftineft,  placed 
Side-ways,  one  by  the  other,  and  wrapt  in 
one  common  Bag,  fix’d  below  the  Funda¬ 
ment  of  the  Animal  between  the  two  Thighs, 
cover’d  by  a  common  Skin  that  enclofes  the 
whole  Body,  and  there  outwardly  reprefenting 
two  Tefticles,  like  thofe  of  a  Boar  5  which 
though  they  lye  within,  yet  may  be  diftiri- 
guidi’d  without  the  Skin,  and  taken  in  the 
Hand,  ahho’  they  don’t  hang  down  as  the 
Tefticles  of  other  Creatures.  Having 
open’d  the  hairy  Skin ,  you  meet  with 
the  common  Pouch,  and  in  that  the  two 
others  diftindt  from  one  another,  which  con¬ 
tain  the  Matter  that  we  call  Caftor. 

The  Cuftom  is  to  tye  thefe  two  Pouches 
as  they  are  found,  and  hang  them  in  the 
Chimney  ’till  they  are  well  dry'd,  and  the 
Matter  contain’d  in  them  be  grown  hard,  and 
the  outward  Pouch  has  contracted  a  brown 
Colour. 

When  thefe  internal  Pouches  are  open’d, 
there  is  found  in  the  lower  Part  a  Matter 
fleihy,  foiid  and  pulverifsble,  of  a  Colour 
like  Cinamon,  iniennlx’d  and  ty’d  together 
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with  Fibres  and  Membranes,  exquifîtely  in-  to  counterfeit  it,  which  they  do,  by  Mixing 
terwoven,  and  of  a  Scent  that  is  excreamly  the  Powder  of  the  true  Cajlor  with  Gums 
ftrong.  There  is  likewife  found  in  each  of  that  there  is  no  NeceiTiry  of  naming,  and 
îhefe  leffer  Pouches,  a  little  above  the  flefhy  putting  them  in  the  Skins,  which  have  con- 
Macter  another  Pouch,  didfind:,  but  much  rain’d  the  Tefticles  of  Lambs  and  Goats,  then 
Jefs,  and  fatten’d  to  that  which  enclofes  it,  they  hang  them  in  the  Chimney, and  pals  them 
which  contains  an  oily  Moifture,  of  a  Scent  off  for  true  Cafior  :  But  it  is  eafie  to  dif- 
as  ftrong  as  the  former:  This  being  new  is  cover  the  Cheat,  by  cutting  the  Pouches, 
like  the  beft  Honey  before  ’tis  coagulated,  and  looking  for  the  Marks  I  have  given 
but  is  of  the  Colour  and  Subftance  of  Suet  as  you  ;  of  which,  the  moft  effential  is  that  you 
it  grows  older.  will  find  none  of  the  Fibres  and  fmall  Skins  fo 

Thefe  are  the  true  Marks  of  the  Cafior  naturally  intermix’d  in  them.  And  whereas 
that  is  fold  to  be  us’d  in  Treacle,  Mithridate,  the  true  Cafior,  when  pounded,  will  pafs 
and  divers  other  cephalick  and  hyfterical  through  a  Silk  Sieve,  and  leave  feveral  little 
Compofitions  ;  and  thefe  I  can  avouch  to  be  Membranes  upon  the  Silk  3  the  Gums  won’t 
true,  having  bought  and  fold  a  great  deal ,  pafs,  but  remain  clotted,  without  any  Ap- 
and  knowing  that  no  Perfon  of  underftand-  pearance  of  the  little  Skins  before- men- 
ing  will  contradidl  me.  But  I  can  fpeak  with  tioned. 

more  Certainty  upon  what  M.  Cbaras,  who  I  ttiall  pals  over  that  which  feveral  confi- 
dwelc  near  the  iijoofne,  and  thofe  Places  derable  Authors  have  reported  of  the  Beaver, 
where  thefe  Animals  are  taken,  has  affur’d  that  being  purfued  by  the  Hunters,  he  bites 
me;  that  he  bought  of  a  Peafant’s  Daughter  off  his  own  Tefticles,  and  leaves  them  for 
the  Pouches  of  a  Beaver,  juft  taken  from  the  his  Ranfom  ;  feeing  he  can  no  more  bend 
Body,  which  he  hung  up  in  the  Chimney,  his  Body,  fo  as  to  come  at  them  with  his 
being  then  of  the  Colour  of  Fiedi  ;  and  ap-  Teeth  than  a  Boar  can  do  ;  and  befides.. 
pearing  like  Tefticles,  which  Shape  they  being  always  near  great  Rivers,  it  is  eafie 
retain’d  when  dried ,  that  they  then  weigh’d  to  efcape  by  plunging  into  the  Water, 
fourteen  Ounces  ;  and  being  cut  open  had  ail  Caftor  diverfly  prepar’d  is  recommended 
the  inward  Parrs,  as  I  have  defenb’d  them  :  in  Difeafes  of  the  Brain  and  Womb,  both 
That  he  afterwards  got  a  live  Beaver  from  inwardly  and  outwardly.  The  oily  Sub- 
the  fame  Place ,  which  a  Country-Man  ftance  is  likewife  us’d  in  Oyntmenu,  and  in 
brought  him  in  a  Tub,  which  was  in  all  the  Compofition  of  Oil  of  Caftor. 
things  conformable  to  the  Defeription  I  have  There  was  a  Beaver  difledfed  in  the  Aca- 
given  ;  and  efpecially  as  to  the  Pouches,  demy  of  Sciences,  which  was  three  Foot  and 
which  being  fituated  in  the  fame  Place  as  an  half  long  from  its  Nofe  to  the  Extremity 
thofe  of  a  Boar,  were  of  fo  large  a  Size,  of  its  Tail  ;  his  greateft  Breadth  was 
that  they  were  more  than  an  Handful.  The  twelve  Inches,  and  he  weigh’d  above  ihir- 
Beavers  being  of  different  Sizes,  their  Pou-  ty  Pound  :  His  Colour  was  brown,  and 
ches  are  proportionable  ;  fo  that  w'hen  they  very  fhining,  inclining  to  a  dark  Grey  :  His 
are  dried  we  have  them  from  four  to  fixteen  longett  Hair  was  an  Inch  and  an  half  long, 
Ounces.  and  fine  like  the  Hair  of  one’s  Head  ;  the 

Thefe  Animals  are  bred  in  the  the  fhorter  was  an  Inch,  and  as  fofc  as  the  fineft 

Lifere,  the  Olfe,  in  France,  in  Spain,  Savoy  Down  ;  his  Ears  were  round  and  very  Ihorr, 
and  Italy  ;  there  are  a  great  many  taken  a-  without  Hair  within,  and  outwardly  like  Vel- 
iong  the  £/^,  and  the  great  Rivers  of  G^r-  vet  ;  he  had  four  cuctingTee:h,  fuch  as  Squirrels 
many  and  Poland-,  as  likewife  in  and  Rats,  and  other  Creatures  have  that  are 

Mufeevy ,  the  Lakes  of  Canada,  and  us'd  to  gnaw  Things:  Thefe  Teeth  below 

Jons  Bay,  in  America  ;  but  it  is  aimolV  a  were  above  an  Inch  long  ;  and  the  upper 
general  Rule,  that  the  Fur  is  finer,  longer,  and  ones,  which  come  fomething  forward,  were 
fofter,  according  to  the  Cold  nefs  of  the  Re-  not  direcftly  oppofire,  but  fo  difpos’d  as  to 
gion  they  are  bred  in.  work  in  the  Nature  of  Sheers,  paiTing  one  by 

The  Dearnefs  of  Cafior,  and  the  Ava-  another,  being  very  fiiarp  at  the  End, -and 
riçç  of  wicked  Ferfons  É^ye  induc’d  People  cutting  like  an  Ax  ;  their  Colour  was  white 
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wilhour,  and  of  a  bright  Red  within,  in¬ 
clining  to  a  baftard  Saffron  :  It  had  fifteen 
Grinders,  eight  of  a  Side.  The  Claws  be¬ 
hind  were  joyn'd  by  a  >Veb,  like  thofe  of  a 
Goofe  ;  but  thofe  before  were  without  fuch 
Membranes,  not  unlike  the  Mountain  Rat, 
and  they  ufe  them  for  Hands  as  Squirrels  do. 
Their  Nails  are  cut  Hoping,  and  hollow’d 
like  a  Pen  to  write  with.  The  Tail,  as 
well  as  the  Feet,  has  more  of  the 'Nature  of 
a  Filh,  than  of  a  terreftrial  Animal,  and  taftes 
like  it,  being  cover’d  with  Scales  of  the 
Likenefs  of  Parchment,  about  a  fmall 
Straw’s  Breadth,  of  an  irregular  hexagonal 
Figure,  which  form  an  Epidermis,  or  Skin 
that  joyns  them  together  ;  it  was  eleven  In¬ 
ches  long,  and  of  an  oval  Figure,  four  Inches 
broad  at  the  Root,  and  five  in  the  Middle  j 
this  helps  him  in  Swiming,  and  to  beat  his 
Mortar  that  he  makes  ufe  of  in  Building  his 
Houre,which  he  has  fometimes  of  two  or  three 
Stories.  His  Tefticles  were  not  fatten’d  to 
the  Back' Bone,  as  Mattbiohis,  Amatus  Lu- 
fitanus  and  Epyidelet  have  told  us  ;  but  they 
are  hid  in  the  Sid.es  of  the  os  Pubis,  about 
the  Groin,  and  don’t  appear  without,  any 
more  than  the  Yard  ;  nor  can  they  be  cut 
out  without  killing  of  the  Creature  :  It  had 
four  large  Pouches,  fituated  at  the  lower 
Part  of  the  os  Pubis  ;  the  two  firft  were  of 
the  Figure  of  a  Pear,  and  had  a  Communi¬ 
cation  with  one  another  ;  they  had  an  in¬ 
ward  Covering,  which  was  flefhy,  of  an 
afli  Colour,  ftreak’d  with  a  great  many 
white  Lines,  which  had  feveral  Folds  like 
thofe  of  the  Skin  of  a  Ram’s  Cod,  and 
two  Inches  long,  where  there  was  a  grey- 
iih  Matter  of  a  foetid  Scent,  and  very 
thick  ;  and  this  is  the  Caftoreum  fo  much 
fpoken  of. 

The  Caftor,  or  Caftoreum  of  Dant:(ick^, 
being  heavier,  and  of  a  ftronger  Scent,  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  that  of  Canada,  which  is  general¬ 
ly  dry,  not  clean,  and  has  very  little  Smell  : 
Let  the  Pouches  be  weighty,  and  flefhy; 
and  Care  mutt  be  taken  that  they  be  not 
fill’d  with  Honey,  or  any  other  Counter¬ 
feit,  which,  is  eafily  dittinguifliable;  becaufe 
they  which  are  fo  fill’d  up  are  bloated, 
fmooth,  bright  ;  and  if  prefs’d  a  little,  lend 
forth  a  liquid  and  corrupted  Honey  ;  where¬ 
as  the  others,-  on  the  contrary,  are  hard  and 
weighty  ;  and  when  they  are  cut  will  be. 


full  of  little  Strings,  and  have  a  Smell  that  is 
ftrong  and  piercing. 

The  Skin  of  the  Caftor  is  efteemed  the 
fineft  and  foftett  Fur  in  the  World,  and  is  a 
valuable  Commodity  for  making  Beaver 
Hats.  In  Poland  they  line  all  Sorts  ot  Gar¬ 
ments  with  it,  as  making  the  belt  Show,  and 
enduring  the  longeft  of  any  Fur  :  The  Hair 
fliould  be  long,  loft,  and  lilky,  and  chat  of 
the  fat  Caftor  is  preferable  to  the  lean  :  The 
Skin  being  burnt  to  AOies,  and  the  Powder 
applied  to  the  Nofe,  flops  Bleeding, 

The  Fat  of  the  Beaver  is  us’d  as  an  Oint¬ 
ment  agair.ft  the  Palfy,  Convulfions,  hyfte- 
rical  Fits,  Apoplexy,  and  Falling  Sicknefs  : 
Take  half  a  Pound  of  Beavers  Fat,  Oils  ot 
Rofemary,  Nutmegs,  Amber  and  Mace,  of 
each,  one  Dram. 

The  general  Virtues  of  Caftor  are  in 
ftrengthening  the  Head  and  Nerves,  being 
prevalent  againft  the  Biting  of  Serpents  and 
mad  Dogs;  it  helps  Forgeefuinefs  caus’d  by 
Sicknefs ,  curing  Convulfions ,  Pains  and 
Noife  in  the  Ears  from  cold  Humours, 
Coughs,  Catarrhs,  and  Diftiliaiion  of  Rheum, 
provoking  the  Terms,  caufing  a  fpeedy  and 
eafie  Delivery  to  a  Woman  in  Travel  bring¬ 
ing  away  both  Birth,  and  after  Birch,  and  dead 
Child.  It  has  been  found  effcdlual  in  Epüepfie, 
Apoplexy,  Fits  of  the  Mother,  Gripings  of  rhe 
Belly  and  Cholick.  It  is  prepar’d  feveral 
Ways;  but  the  Powder  may -be  prepar’d  as 
follows  :  Take  pure  Caftor  in  fine  Powder, 
two  Ounces;  Saffron,  Pepper,  Bay-Berries, 
Tartar  vitriolaced,  Camphire,  of  each,  one 
Dram;  mix  them.  The  Dofe  is  from  ons 
Dram  to  four  Scruples  in  any  proper  Ve* 
hide. 

The  Caftor  or  Beaver  is  a  four- 
footed  Animal,  amphibious,  for  it  Leiner,>. 
can  live  by  Land  or  Water.  It  is 
about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Pig  of  fix  Mont  hi 
Old  ;  its  Head  is  of  the  Shape  of  a  Moun¬ 
tain  Rat  :  Its  Teeth  are  large,  ftrong*,  fliarp 
and  cutting;  its  Body  fhorc  and  hairy  :  Ls 
Skin  is  cover’d  with  a  very  fofc  Hair,  of 
which  they  make  Hats.*  Its  Tail  is  about  a 
Foot  long,  an  Inch  thick,  feur  Fingery 
broad,  without  hair,,  fcaiy,  grey,  hoiiov/  , 
towards  the  Root,  ftrengthen’d  by  Joyntc, 
running  into  one  another.  Its  Legs  are  Ihorr, 
thofe  before  refembling  a  Dog^s.  and  iho 
hinder  one&j  a  Swan’s;  ic  feeds  upon  Fiuu, 
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Leaves,  and  Bark  of  Trees  ;  and  upon  FiHi 
when  it  is  in  the  Water  :  It  is  half  FleHi  and 
half  Fi(h  :  The  Firft  is  not  reckon’d  good, 
but  the  Tail  and  hinder  Legs  are  Iwcec  like 
the  Tuny,  having  a  folid  Fat  ;  fome  of  the 
Tails  weigh  four  Pound,  and  are  accounted 
a  great  Dainty  both  boil’d  and  roafted. 

If  yon  would  take  hold  of  a  Beaver^  you 
muO:  feizc  on  his  Tail,  and  fo  fccure  him, 
that  he  cannot  turn  to  bite  yon,  and  by  the 
Hold  you  have  of  his  Tail,  you  may  govern 
him  as  you  pleafe. 

Amongft  the  Beavers  fome  are  accounted 
Matters,  fome  Servants  :  They  generate  in 
the  Beginning  of  Summer,  and  bring  forth 
in  the  End  of  Autumn.  They  are  cleanly  in 
their  Houfes  ;  for  making  of  which,  they 
draw  the  Timber  on  the  Belly  of  their  An¬ 
cients,  they  lying  on  their  Backs  ;  they  love 
their  Young;  they  ufe  their  fore  Feet  like 
Hands,  and  their  Cry  is  like  that  of  an  In¬ 
fant.  Their  Tefticles  are  plac’d  at  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Belly ,  between  the 
Thighs  near  the  Fundament,  but  they  lye 
within  under  a  ttelhy  Skin,  which  is  hairy, 
and  covers  all  the  Belly  ;  however,  they 
may  be  diftinguilhed  outwardly,  and  handled. 
When  they  would  have  thefe  Tetticles,  they 
open  the  flelhy  hairy  Skin,  under  which  they 
find  the  firft  common  Purfe,  which  contains 
the  two  others  in  the  Shape  of  little  Purfes, 
or  the  real  Tefticles  of  an  Animal,  then  they 
tye  them  by  the  Neck,  and  hang  them  in 
the  Chimney,  leaving  them  ’till  they  be  dry 
and  hardned,  and  the  outward  Purfe  is  of 
a  brownifii  Colour  ;  and  this  is  what  they 
call  Caftor:  If  you  then  open  thefe  in¬ 
ward  Purfes  you  will  find  a  flatter  which  is 
hard,  brittle,  of  a  yellowith  Êrown,  intermix’d 
with  many  loofe  Membranes  of  a  ftrong  and 
piercing  Odour  ;  and  underneath  this  Matter 
there  is  another  Pouch  which  enciofes  an  un- 
éluous  and  fattilk  Liquor,  very  like  Honey, 
which  as  it  gfows  old,  comes  to  the  Colour 
and  Confiftence  of  Suet,  and  is  of  as  ftrong 
a  Scent  as  the  Parrs  that  are  more  folid. 

Some  of  thefe  Purfes  are  larger,  fome  lefs, 
according  to  the  Beaft  they  are  taken  from. 
They  are  belt  cur’d  by  taking  them  out, 
cleanfing  them  purely,  and  drying  them  well 
in  fome  fnady  Pjace  ;  which  when  it  is 
well  done  they  will  keep  feven  Years.  It  is 
adulterated  by  Gum  AmmoniaQim^  Blood 


and  Powder  of  Kidneys,  eSo,  as  alfo  whola 
Kidneys  put  up  into  little  Bladders,  but  may 
be  difeover’d  by  being  black,  mouldy,  and 
not  apt  to  crumble  ;  whereas  the  Genuine  is 
of  a  foetid,  ftrong,  and  unplcafanc  Smell  ; 
and  of  a  ftrong,  fliarp  Biting,  and  bitter 
Tafte  ;  and  of  a  brittle  Subftancc. 

The  Cajlor  contains  a  great  deal  of 
exalted  Oil,  and  volatile  Salt  ;  it  atenuates 
vifeous  Humours,  ftrengthens  the  Brain, 
provokes  the  Terms  in  Women,  allays  Va¬ 
pours,  refifts  Putrefadion,  caufes  Perfpira- 
tion  ;  is  proper  for  Epilepfy,  Palfy,  or  Apo¬ 
plexy  ;  and  is  a  Medicine  lor  Deafnefs. 

The  unduous  Liquor  which  is  found  an¬ 
nex’d  to  the  Tefticles  of  the  Beaver  has  the 
fame  Virtue,  and  is  ftrengthening  to  the 
Nerves. 

7.  Of  the  Elk. 

HE  £//<.  is  a  wild  Creature 
that  is  commonly  met  withal 
in  the  cold  Countries,  efpecially  \n  Sweden, 
Norway,  Canada,  and  other  Parts.  This 
Animal  is  about  the  Height  of  a  Coach- 
Horfe,  or  a  large  Ox  ;  the  Head  is  very 
thick,  the  Eyes  are  bright,  the  Horns  upon 
the  Head  are  fpreading  and  large,  like  thofe 
of  the  Deer  ;  the  Legs  long  and  flender  ; 
the  Feet  black  and  divided  at  the  Hoof,  as 
thofe  of  the  Ox  or  Cow  ;  as  to  the  Hair  it  is 
foft,  and  of  a  biackilh  yellow.  1  faall  not 
ftand  to  relate  what  Abundance  of  Authors 
have  faid  concerning  this  Animal  :  I  fi.ail  on¬ 
ly  fay,  that  the  Name  E/awr/,  ov  Elan,  given 
by  the  Germans,  fig  ni  fies  Mifcry  ;  as  well  be- 
caufe  that  this  Animal  lives  no  where  elfe 
but  in  defolate  Places  ;  as  Woods,  Forefts, 
and  the  like,  as  becaufe  he  is  very  fubjed:  to 
the  Falling  Sicknefs  ;  and  as  foon  as  he 
is  attack’d  with  this  Difeafe,  he  fails  nor 
to  put  his  left  Foot-  to  his  left  Ear  to 
cure  himfelf  thereof,  which  has  given  Oc- 
cafion  to  the  Ancients  to  believe  that  the 
£//;’s  Claw,  or  the  Horn  upon  the  left  Foot, 
was  a  Specifick  for  the  Epilepfy. 

Of  ail  the  Parts  of  this  Animal,  there  is 
none  ufed  in  Medicine  but  the  left  hind  Foo% 
for  the  Reafons  aforefaid  ;  upon  which  Ac¬ 
count  the  Buyer  muft  take  Care,  that  what 
is  otter’d  to  fale  be  not  the  Fccr  of  iome 
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Other  like  Animal  j  that  is  dllHcuIc  enough  to 
diftinguifh.  uniefs  the  Leg  or  the  Skin  be 
with  the  Foot,  to  fee,  by  the  Hair,  whether 
it  be  the  left  hind  Foot.  You  ought  to  take 
Care  iikewife,  that  ic  be  not  Worm-eaten, 
which  often  happens  when  they  are  old  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  let  the  Claw  be  heavy, 
black,  fhining,  and  very  fmooth  ;  ic  is  of 
foine  Ufe  amongft  the  Apothecaries  for  feme 
other  Difeafes,  as  well  as  that  named. 

Some  People  eat  the  Flelli  as  Venifon  ;  the 
Skins  are  tlrefied  by  I’anncrs,  with  Fifli- 
Oil  and  Alum,  to  make  Breaft-Plates  of, 
and  to  (helter  from  Rain  :  They  may  be 
known  from  a  Deer  or  Hart’s  Skin,  by 
blowing  through  them  ;  for  the  Breath  will 
come  through  like  as  in  Buffi  The  Nerves 
are  us’d  againft  the  Cramp,  by  binding  the 
cfFedled  Part  with  them.  The  Horns  are 
faid  to  be  Antiepîleptîck,-,  but  the  chief  Vir¬ 
tue  is  faid  to  lye  in  the  Hoof,  being  worn 
in  a  Ring,  or  hung  about  the  Neck,  fo  as 
it  may  touch  the  Skin  ;  it  is  inwardly  taken' 
in  Powder,  being  rafp’d,  or  filed  like  Flares- 
horn. 

Alee  five  Alees,  or  the  £/4,  is  a 
Lemcry»  four-footed  wild  Bealf,  of  a  large 
Size,  betwixt  a  Deer,  an  Afs,  and 
a  Goar,  having  great  branched  Horns,  bend¬ 
ing  towards  the  Back  on  the  plain  Edge  ,  the 
Teeth  or  Branches  of  them  being  upwards,  folid 
ai  the  Root,  and  round  like  a  Hart’s-horn,  but 
much  broader  ;  they  grow  as  ic  were  out  of 
their  Eye-Lids,  are  very  heavy,  weighing 
ai  leaft  twelve  Pounds,  and  are  about  two 
Foot  long,  which  Florns  they  lofe  every 
Year.  It  is  headed  fomeching  like  a  Hcrfe, 
has  long  Ears,  a  broad  Forehead,  and  an 
upper  Lip  fo  great,  that  hanging  over  the 
nether  ic  fo  much  falls  over,  chat  ic  can¬ 
not  eat  for  ic  but  by  going  backwards  : 
ÎC  is  a  long-back’d  Bead,  with  a  ikorr,  or 
aimoft  no  Tail,  and  a  cloven  Hoof  like  the.' 
Hart  ;  his  Hair  aimoft  of  the  fame  Colour, 
and  fometiines  of  a  brown  Rufifec  ;  He  has  a 
ilrange  Kind  of  a  Mane,  lying  both  on  the 
Top  of  his  Neck,  and  underneath  his^'Lhroar, 
where  ic  (ticks  out  like  a  Beard,  or  curl’d 
Lock  of  Hair. 

This  is  a  melancholy  Beaft,  and  rrequenc- 
•ly  afilidted  with  the.  Failing  Sicknefs,  con¬ 
tinuing  in  the  Pangs  thereof,  ’till  the  Hoof  ct 
the  leh  Foot  toach  the  leic  Ear  j  wherewith 
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rubbing  the  Part,  the  Creature  is  thereupon 
immediately  deliver’d.  In  the  Northern 
Climes  they  live  in  Herds,  and  are  taken 
by  Hunting  ;  for  upon  the  flighteft  Wound 
they  are  fo  timorous  a  Creature,  they  imme¬ 
diately  fall  down  and  yield  themfelves  a  Prey 
to  their  Enemies.  In  Sweden,  Livonia^  8cc.’ 
they  are  taken,  tamed,  and  us’d  for  Beafls 
of  Burden  ;  for  they  are  both  fwift  and 
ftrong,  and  ferve  well  to  draw  in  Sledges 
upon  the  Ice  and  Snow  in  I^tijfia,  Seandina^ 
via,  and  other  Northern  Pans. 

8.  Of  the  Elephant. 

HE  Elephant  is  an  Animal,  that 
in  Height  and  Thicknefs,  ex-  Eomet, 
ceeds  all  the  Beafts  of  the  Earth  ;  ic 
is  a  very  underftanding  and  irat^able  Crea¬ 
ture,  being  arm’d  with  a  long,  flefhy,  and 
nervous  Trunk,  vvbich  ferves  him  inftead  of 
an  Arm  or  Hand  upon  many  Occafions  :  Ic 
has  iikewife  the  Difcrecion  or  Knowledge, 
how  to  extend  and  contrat:  his  Body  upon 
entring  into  a  Paffiige  feveral  Feet  lower 
than  its  Body,  provided  ic  be  wide  enough 
for  its  Bulk.  I  don’t  believe  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  give  a  very  particular  Defeription  of 
this  Animal,  bccaufe  there  is  fcarce  any  con- 
fiderable  Town  in  Europe  but  where  this 
Creature  has  been  feen  ;  only  ic  may  not  be 
amifs  CO  inform  you  that  the  Elephants  come 
from  the  Eaftern  Parrs  of  the  World,  buc 
more  particularly  from  the  Great  Mogul’s 
Country.  They  are  the  Males  only  that 
are  arm’d  with  great  Teeth  or  Tulhes,  ac 
the  upper  Part  of  the  lower  Jaws,  for  the 
Females  are  much  lefs  ;  both  thefe  are  call’d' 
Ivory,  of  which  feveral  fine  Works  are 
made,  as  well  as  Medicines  and  other  necef- 
fary  Things  for  Life. 

I  fliall  not  trouble  myfelf  to  give  an  Ac^ 
count  of  all  that  has  been  writ  upon  this  Sub- 
jedf,  by  the  Ancients,  in  Relation  to  the 
Elephant,  but  only  cake  Notice  of  fome  few 
Things  that  may  be.  entertaining  to  the  Rea¬ 
der,  if  they  afijrd  him.  no  further  Infiru- 
dlion.  Amhrofe  Parry  gives  an  Account  of 
two  Sorts  of  Dragons  which  deftroy  the  Ele^ 
phants  after  this  -Manner:  Thefe  Dragons 
wind  themfelves  about  the  Legs  of  the 
phants  I  and  then  thrufting  their  Heads  up 
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îheir  Noftrils  they  put  out  their  Eyes,  fting 
them,  and  fuck  their  Blood  'till  they  are 
dead. 

py/wy  affirms  he  faw  an  Elephant  which 
learn’d  the  Greeks  Letters,  and  was  able  with 
h=s  Tongue  to  write  a  Gre^/;.  Sentence  ;  and 
in  the  Plays  of  Germamens  Cccfar  Elephants 
danc’d  after  Inflrumencs  of  Mufick,  keep¬ 
ing  Time  and  Meafiire.  The  Elephant  is 
faid  to  have  a  Kind  of  Religion  ;  for  it  wor- 
fhips,  reverences,  or  obferves  the  Courfe  of 
the  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars  :  For  when  the 
Moon  Ihines  they  go  to  the  Waters  where 
they  may  fee  her  ;  and  when  the  Sun  rifes, 
they  faiuce  or  reverence  his  appearing,  by 
holding  up  their  Trunk  to  Heaven  in  Con¬ 
gratulation  for  the  Light  *  by  a  Kind  of  na- 
rural  Inftinét,  they  have  fome  Fore-know- 
ledge  of  their  own  Death  ;  and  when  any  of 
their  Kind  dies,  they  cover  the  dead  Car- 
cafe  with  Duft,  Earth,  and  green  Boughs. 
They  have  a  paflionate  Love  to  their  Ma- 
fters  and  Keepers,  and  feldom  forget  to  re¬ 
venge  an  Injury  on  thofe  that  have  offended 
them,  as  they  are  always  grateful  to  their  Be* 
nefadlors.  Aynou  faith,  an  Elephant  was 
cheated  of  the  half  of  his  daily  Allowance 
by  his  Overfeer  ;  By  Chance  the  Matter 
came  and  ferved  him  ;  upon  which  the 
Beaft  divided  it  into  two  Parts,  before  his 
Matter,  laying  one  of  them  afide  ;  by  this 
the.  Fraud  of  the  Servant  was  deredled. 

Pliny  fays,  that  an  Elephant  which  was 
duller  than  ordinary,  was  found  by  his  Ma¬ 
tter  in  the  Night,  praétifing  Things  which 
he  had  taught  him  in  the  Day,  with  much 
'Difficulty,  and  many  Blows..  It  is  reported 
they  will  live  two  or  three  hundred  Years, 
if  not  prevented  by  extraordinary  Accidents. 
They  only  breed  in  hot  Countries,  and 
fcarcely  can  bear  Cold  and  Winter  Weather. 
As  to  their  Teeth,  they  are  often  found  very 
large.  An  Elephant's  Tooth  was  fold  to  a 
Venetian  Merchant  about  twelve  Foot  long, 
and  three  Foot  Diameter  ;  and  it  weigh’d  fo 
-  heavy,  that  he  cou’d  not  lift  it.  Vertomannus 
faith,  that  he  faw  in  the  Ifland  of  Sumatra 
two  Elephants  Teeth,  which  weigh’d  336 
Pounds  :  when  thefe  fall  off  which  is  about 
every  tench  Year  they  bury  them  in  the  Earth, 
with  their  Feet. 

.The  Ivory,  which  the  Latins  call  Ebur, 
is  the  Teeth,  or  rather  the  Weapons,  or 


Arms  of  the  Male  Elephant^i  the  beft  and 
whiteft  of  which  comes  from  Angola,  Cei» 
Ian,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Eafl-Indies.  The 
Trade  of  Ivory,  or  Elephants  Teeth,  is  ve¬ 
ry  great  in  France^  as  well  as  England,  for 
many  Purpofes.  There  is  a  Spirit  and  vola¬ 
tile  Salt  made  from  ir,  by  the  Retort,  which 
is  highly  etteem’d  in  Difeafes  of  the  Heart 
and  Brain  ;  it  is  cold  and  dry,  a  peftilential 
Antidote,  moderately  binding,  and  ftrength- 
ening  the  Bowels.  Take  Filings,  or  Rafp- 
ings  of  Ivory,  half  a  Dram  ;  Powder  of 
Man’s  Scull,  Bezoar  Mineral,  of  each  fifteen 
Grains  j  mix  ’em  for  a  Dofe  in  the  Epilepfy, 
or  any  malignant  Fever  :  Mix’d  with  Japan 
Earth,  and  Jefuits  Bark ,  it  is  good  for  the 
Fluor  Albus,  Bloody  Flux,  Weaknefs  of  the 
Back,  (3».  like  wife  Cocheneal  and  Saffron, 
being  added  it  becomes  an  excellent  Cordial. 

Ivory  Black,  is  made  of  burnt  Ivory  that  is 
taken  from  the  Fire  whiJft  it  retains  its 
Blacknefs,  is  then  pounded,  and  with  Wa¬ 
ter  made  into  little  flat  Cakes  or  Troches  for 
the  Painters  ;  which  when  good  ought  to  be 
very  finely  ground,  fofc  and  brittle.  The 
Apothecaries,  or  others,  which  diftil  Ivory 
by  the  Retort,  inftead  of  throwing  the  burnt 
Ivory  that  remains  in  the  Retort  away,  may 
pound  it  and  make  it  into  little  Cakes  or 
Troches,  as  I  have  faid  before,  and  then 
fell  it  to  thofe  who  buy  Ivory  Black,  or  elfe 
put  it  upon  a  good  Coal  Fire,  to  reduce  it  to 
a  white  Powder,  which  is  call’d  Spoditim,  or 
burnt  Ivory. 

S podium,  or  Ivory  calcin’d  to  a  White- 
nefs,  is  burnt  for  the  Purpofe,  that  it  may  be 
ferviceable  in  Medicine  ^  the  beft  is  that 
which  is  white  within  and  without,  heavy, 
eafie  to  break,  in  fine  Shells  ;  the  leaft  full  of 
Dirt  and  Filth  that  may  be.  They  bruife 
the  Spociium  upon  a  Sea  Shell,  or  Stone,  and 
make  it  into  Troches,  which  is  what  we 
call  Prepar’d  Troches  of  Ivory  or  Spociium, 
The  fame  Virtues  are  attributed  to  thefe,  as 
to  Coral  and  other  Alkalies.  The  Ancients, 
befides  Ivory,  burn’d  Canes  or  Reeds  ;  and 
the  Canes  thus  reduc’d  to  Allies  were  alfo 
call’d,  Burnt  Ivory,  Spociium,  or  Antifpo^ 
dium  I  it  ftrengthens  the  vital  Parts,  refitts 
malignant  Fevers,  prevents  Mifearriages  in 
Women  ;  helps  Conception ,  cures  Vapours 
and  Fits  j  and  likewife  kills  Worms  in  Chil¬ 
dren. 
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Of  the  Rhinoceros. 

The  tQnnoceros  is  a  four-footed  Animal,  of 
the  Size  of  a  Bull,  whofe  Body  refembles 
moft  the  wild  Boar  ;  he  is  fo  call’d,  becaufe 
of  the  Horn  that  grows  out  of  his  Snout, 
which  is  black,  about  a  Foot  and  half  long, 
hard,  pyramidal,  folid  ;  the  Point  or  Tip 
whereof  turns  up  again  towards  the  Crown 
of  the  Head.  There  is  alfo  another  Horn 
of  the  fame  Colour  and  Hardnefs,  towards 
the  Middle  of  the  Back,  which  turns  the 
fame  Way  as  the  other,  but  is  not  above  a 
Hand’s  Breadth  long.  This  Animal  is  cover’d 
all  over  with  ftrong  Scales,  befides  which  he 
has  two,  as  it  were  Targets,  upon  his  Body, 
like  the  Wings  of  a  Dragon,  coming  from 
his  Back  down  to  his  Belly.  In  like  Man¬ 
ner  the  Legs  are  fcal’d  to  the  Hoof’s ,  which 
are  parted  into  four  diftindt  Claws. 

This  Animal  is  an  Enemy  to  the  Elephant^ 
and  in  lighting  with  him,  fixes  his  Horn  in 
the  fofc  Parc  of  the  Elephant's  Belly  ;  for 
which  Caufe  it  is  faid,  that  an  Elephant  will 
run  from  him.  When  they  fight  they  whet 
their  Horn  before*hand  againft  Stones: 
They  are  not  fierce  againft  Mankind  with¬ 
out  great  Provocations  ;  their  Cry  is  like 
the  Grunting  of  a  Hog  :  The  Indians  make 
Bottles  of  their  Skins  to  put  Liquors  in  ;  the 
Powder  being  infus’d  in  Wine,  or  taken  by 
itfelf  to  a  Scruple,  is  good  againft  malignant 
Difeafes.  The  Horn  which  is  chiefly  us’d  as 
the  Unicorn  s,  is  faid  to  be  good  againft  all 
contagious  and  malignant  Fevers  :  for  being  a 
high  Alkaly,  both  fix’d  and  volatile ,  it  en¬ 
counters  and  deftroys  the  malignant  Acids, 
which  ftir  up  and  influence  the  moft  perni¬ 
cious  Difeafes  ;  ’lis  reckon’d  a  Angular  Sudo- 
rifick. 

Elephas five  Elephantus^  is  a  Qua- 
Lemery.  druped  ,  efteem’d  the  biggeft  in 
the  World,  of  a  monftrous  Shape; 
the  Head  is  great  and  deformed  ;  the  Mouth 
fo  large,  that  a  Man’s  Head  may  as  ealily 
enter  into  it,  as  a  Finger  into  the  Mouth  of  a 
Dog;  their  Eyes  are  really  large  in  them- 
feives,  but  appear  fmall  in  Comparifon,  and 
their  Ears  little  in  Proportion  to  the  reft  of 
the  Body,  not  much  unlike  the  Wings  of  a 
Bat  :  The  Teeth  on  either  Side  are  four,  to 
eat  with  and  grind  ibeir  Food,  with  two 
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others,  one  on  each  Side,  which  hang  forth 
beyond  the  reft  ;  It  has  a  Trunk  at  the  End 
of  the  Snout,  call’d  Probofeis,  feu  Tuba,  feu 
Manus  Nafuta,  which  is  a  large  hollow 
Thing,  hanging  from  his  Nofe,  like  Skin, 
downwards,  ferving  inftead  of  a  Hand. 
When  he  feeds  it  lies  open  to  draw  in  both 
his  Meat  and  Drink  ;  by  this  he  receives  of 
his  Keeper  whatever  he  gives  him,  and  in 
Swimming  draws  throw  it  his  Breath  ;  it  is 
crooked,  griftly  and  inflexible  at  the  Root, 
next  the  Nofe,  where  it  has  two  Paflages  , 
one  into  the  Head  and  Body,  by  which  the 
Elephant  breaths,  the  other  into  the  Mouth 
by  which  he  receives  his  Meat  ;  with  this  he 
fights  in  War,  and  is  able  to  take  up  a  fmall 
Piece  of  Money  from  the  Ground,  or  any 
other  Place;  with  this  he  can  draw  up  a 
great  Qiiancity  of  Water,  and  (hoot  it  out 
again,  to  the  annoying  of  his  Enemy. 

He  is  faid  to  have  four  Venters,  or  Bellies,’ 
and  Lungs  four  timés  as  big  as  an  Ox  ;  his 
genital  Member  is  like  a  Horfe,  but  lefs, 
and  the  Tefticles  lye  inward  about  the  Reins: 
The  fore  Legs  are  much  longer  than  the 
hind  Legs,  of  Ihort  Joyncs,  and  of  equal  Big- 
nefs,  both  above  and  beneath  the  Knees  5  the 
Ancle-Bones  are  very  low,  he  bends  his 
hind  Legs  as  a  Man  when  he  fits,  but  not 
both  together,  and  fo  leaning  on  one  Side 
fleeps  moft  commonly  againft  a  Tree  :  Their 
Feet  are  round  like  Horfes,  and  as  broad  as  a 
Bufliel,  having  five  diftin6l  Toes  upon  each 
Foot,  which  are  very  little  cloven,  but 
without  Nails  ;  they  are  for  the  moft  Parc 
of  a  Moufe  Colour,  or  darkilh  brown  ;  the 
Skin  is  harder  on  the  Back,  and  fofter  on 
the  Belly  without  any  Covering  of  Hair 
or  Briftics,  unlefs  here  and  there  one  fcat- 
teringly  ;  it  is  fo  tough,  that  a  lharp  Sword 
or  Iron  cannot  pierce  it:  The  Tail  is  like 
an  Ox’s,  but  without  Hair,  except  at  the 
End.  The  Sound  or  Noife  they  utter,  has 
the  moft  Refcmblance  to  Braying,  and  feems 
as  if  always  hoarfe.  CThe  Virtues  of  the 
Elephants  Teeth,  or  Ivory,  are  fully  fee 
forth  in  PometJ. 

The  lijjinoceros  f  call’d  fo  from  carrying 
his  Horn  upon  his  Nofe,  is  a  large  four-foot¬ 
ed  Animal,  that  looks  as  if  he  was  fomething 
of  the  Boar  Kind,  only  that  he  is  much  lar¬ 
ger,  and  more  lubberly  and  dull.  His  Head 
is  chick,  and  enclos’d  in  a  Sort  of  flat  Cowl, 
Vol.  II.  E  for 
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for  which  Reafon,  accordifïg  to  the  Rev. 
Father  Le  Comtes  Memoirs  of  Chim,  the 
Portuguefe  have  given  him  the  Name  of  Moi^ 
ne  des  Indes ^  or  the  Indian  Monk  ;  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  his  Horn  fo  advantagioufly  placed, 
he  becomes  formidable  to  the  Bnfflers^  'Tygers 
and  Elephants^  which  he  engages  fometimes. 
This  Animal  is  found  in  the  Defarts  of  Afri- 
in  Afia^  at  Siam,  and  in  China,  where 
they  feed  upon  the  Branches  of  hairy  and 
prickly  Shrubs  and  Trees.  The  Horns, 
the  Nails  and  Blood  are  all  us’d  in  Medicine, 
containing  in  them  a  good  deal  of  volatile 
Salt  and  Oil  ;  they  are  ufeful  to  refift  Poy- 
fon,  rtrengthen  and  fortify  the  Heart,  pro¬ 
cure  Sweat,  ftop  Fluxes  of  the  Belly,  and 
are  good  againft  all  contagious  Difeafes  : 
The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  two,  either 
in  Infufion  or  Powder ,  which  drunk  in 
Wine,  purifies  the  Blood,  and  is  a  good  Pre- 
fervative  againft  infectious  Air. 

9.  Of  the  Camel. 

P&met.  H  E  Camel  is  a  gentle  dome- 

•  (tick  Animal,  whereof  there 
are  great  Numbers  throughout  all  Africa^ 
and  particularly  in  Barb  ary,  and  the  Defarts 
of  Geeulia  and  Libya,  and  are  the  greateft 
Riches  of  the  Arabs.  Thofe  of  Africa  are 
better  than  other,  becaufe  they  will  travel 
forty  or  fifty  Days  together  upon  Barley  on¬ 
ly,  and  ten  or  rwelve  without  eating  or 
drinking  at  alh  The  Female  carries  her 
Burthen  eleven  Months.  When  the  Camels 
travel  in  the  Caravan,  or  labour  in  the  Field, 
the  Drivers  of  them  whittle  and  fing  ;  for 
the  more  they  encourage  thefe  Animals,  the 
better  they  march  ;  their  Food  is  Grafs,  Hay, 
Thirties,  Barley,  Oats,  Ruffes  and  Herbs. 
There  are  three  Kinds  of  Camels  ;  thofe 
call’d  Hégîn  are  the  biggeft,  and  will  carry 
a  thoufand  Weight  :  The  fécond  Kind  are 
what  they  call  the  Bechet,  that  have  two 
Bunches  on  their  Back,  and  are  the  beft  to 
Tide  upon  ;  but  thefe  are  only  to  be  met  with 
in  Afia.  The  Third  they  call  Dromadaries, 
which  are  the  fmaileft  and  fineft,  but  fit  for 
no  other  Ufe  but  riding  upon,  and  are  fo 
fwiit  that  they  will  travel  thirty- five,  or 
forty  Leagues  a-Day,  and  continue  fo  to  do 
nine  or  ten  Days  through  the  Defarts,  with 
little  or  no  Suftenance. 


When  thefe  Animals  are  to  be  loaded, 
they  ttrike  ’em  over  the  Knees,  and  upon  the 
Neck  with  a  Stick,  and  they  kneel  upon  the 
Ground  to  receive  their  Burrhen  ;  and  when 
they  are  loaded,  upon  the  Sign  being  given, 
they  rife  prefently  with  it  ;  thefe  Creatures 
bear  Hunger  and  Thirft  with  great  Patience  ; 
fome  fay  they  carry  Water  in  their  Stomachs 
a  long  time  to  cool  them,  by  Means  of  a 
large  Ventricle,  about  which  they  find  a  con- 
fiderable  Number  of  Bags  inclos’d  in  the 
Tunicles  or  Coats  thereof,  in  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  thefe  Animals  keep  Water  in  referve  : 
And  hence  it  is  that  fome  Perfons  affirm,  that 
when  the  Turkj  go  with  the  Caravan, 
or  to  Meca ,  and  Water  is  fcarce ,  they 
kill  their  Camels  to  drink  the  Water  they 
have  in  their  Stomachs.  It  is  from  thefe  A- 
nimals  we  have  the  Hair  that  is  call’d  by  their 
Names,  and  of  which  feveral  fine  Stuffs  are 
made  ;  the  beft  of  which  is  that  on  the  Back, 
and  the  leaft  full  of  white  Hair  :  In  Ihorr, 
the  Camel  of  all  Animals  is  the  moft  gentle, 
the  leaft  chargeable  to  keep,  and  which 
brings  the  greateft  Profit  to  his  Owner. 

Of  natural  Salt  Ammoniac. 

Sal  Armoniacl^,  or  rather  'Natural  Ammo¬ 
niac,  is  a  Salt  white  within  and  without,  of 
a  faltifti  Tafte,  pretty  like  common  Salt,  on¬ 
ly  that  it  is  more  pungent.  It  is  brought  us 
fometimes  from  Arabia  or  Libya  ;  but  at 
prefent  we  have  very  little,  by  reafon  the 
Venetians  and  Dutch  have  found  out  a  Way 
of  making  a  Compofition,  that  near  re- 
fembles  it  in'itsVirtues  ;  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  Difference  in  the  Figure  betwixt  the 
Natural  and  Artificial. 

When  the  Turks  ,  and  other  People  of 
Afia,  or  Africa,  travel  with  their  Caravans  , 
their  Camels,  palling  thro’  the  Defarts,  urine 
upon  the  Sands  ,  and  the  Sun  fhining  fierce 
on  the  Urine,  fails  not  to  dry  it  up,  and  re¬ 
duce  it  into  a  white  Mafs  ;  the  Truth  of 
which  has  been  teftified  by  a  Tryal  made  of 
a  Piece  which  Mr.  Tournefort  gave  me  the  6th 
of  March,  16^3,  whofe  Figure  is  here  re- 
prefented  and  mark’d  A,  and  which  I  keep 
by  me  as  a  great  Rarity.  This  Salt  is  cri- 
ftalliz’d  ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  appears  on  the 
Top  like  Needles,  as  in  Salt  Petre  refin’d, 
aud  hollow  on  the  under  Side,  where  there 

is 
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IS  fome  Sand,  which  (hows  that  the  Salt  is 
fublim’d  by  Means  of  the  Sun,  which  raifcs 
it  above  the  Sands  that  are  very  hot. 

The  Ancients  univerfally  agreed,  that  there 
was  a  natural  Sa/  Ammoniac  ;  that  this  Salt 
was  found  in  the  Libyan  Sands^  and  that  it 
was  made  from  the  Camels  Urine,  which 
rraverd  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon^ 
from  whence  it  took  its  Name  :  And  others 
fay  chat  it  comes  from  the  Greek  Word  yfwa- 
mos^  which  (ignifies  Sand  ;  and  therefore  we 
ought  not,  as  is  commonly  done,  to  call  it 
Armoniack,  but  Ammoniack.  There  is,  be- 
fides  this,  another  Salt  Ammoniac,  or  Natu¬ 
ral  Armoniac,  or  rather  more  properly  fpeak- 
ing  an  artificial  one,  which  is  made  after  the 
fame  Manner  as  we  make  Salt  Petre^  that  is 
drawn  from  a  Kind  of  Earth,  or  faltilh 
Scum  or  Drofs  that  is  dug  out  of  old  Caverns, 
and  the  Chinks  of  Rocks,  which  are  betwixt 
Labor ^  ThanuJJeri  and  T:(erhint  :  But  as  thefe 
two  Salts  are  almoft  unknown  to  us,  and  that 
we  meet  but  with  very  little  of  them  ,  for 
this  Reafon  we  (hall  content  ourfelves  with 
that  brought  from  Venice  or  Holland^  but  the 
la(f  is  chiefly  what  comes  to  Paris,  efpecial- 
ly  in  Time  of  Peace. 

0/  artificial  Sal  Armoniack. 

The  Sal  Armoniack,  or  rather  Acrimoni- 
ack,  or  according  to  fome  Acrimonial,  is  a 
Mafs  or  Compofition  of  feveral  Things,  made 
in  Shape  of  a  Pot-lid,  which  the  Venetians  or 
Dutch  make,  according  to  the  Relation  of 
feveral  Authors,  from  Human  or  Animal 
Urine,  common  or  Sea  Salt,  and  Chimney 
Soot,  boil’d  altogether,  and  (ublim’d  into  a 
Salt,  and  form’d  into  Cakes,  as  we  have  it  now 
brought  to  us.  Some  have  affur’d  me  that 
Sal  Armoniack  was  likewife  compos’d  of  all 
Sorts  of  Blood,  which  1  cannot  be  fatisfied 
in,  having  never  feen  it  done. 

That  Sal  Armoniack  is  the  beft  which  is 
clearefl,  whiteft,  and  moft  tranfparent  ;  and 
which  being  broke,  there  appear  in  it  as  it 
were  Needles,  and  that  which  is  the  dryeft  ; 
but  rejedl  that  which  is  very  commonly  met 
with,  and  is  black  without  and  within  5  and 
which  being  broke  is  almoft  all  grey  or 
black  :  That  which  comes  from  Venice  is  the 
pureft  ;  that  from  Antwerp  and  Holland,  the 
œoft  common  Sort.  The  Ufe  of  it  is  very 


confiderable  for  feveral  Trades,  befides  the 
many  excellent  Preparations  made  from  it  iti 
Chymiftry  ;  it  ferves  the  Dyers,  Goldfmiths. 
Founders,  Pin-Makers,  and  almoft  all  that 
work  in  Metals,  and  the  Farriers. 

In  the  Sublimation  of  this  artificial  Salt, 
according  to  the  Compofition  mention’d  be¬ 
fore,  the  volatile  alkalious  Salts  of  the  Urine 
and  Soot,  do  raife  np  as  much  of  the  Acid,  or 
Sea  Sale,  as  they  can  hold  ftricftly  together, 
which  feems  to  be  fix’d  ;  fo  that  it  appears 
this  Salt  confifts  of  two  different  Natures 
and  Properties  ;  to  wit,  of  Acid,  and  Alcaly 
fix’d,  and  Volatile  j  and  accordingly  two 
different  Spirits,  or  Salts,  may  be  drawn 
from  it,  vi:{.  a  volatile  alcalious  Spirit  and 
Sale,  and  an  acid  Spirit  and  fix’d  Salt. 

“To  purifie  Sal  Armoniack. 

Diflblve  it  in  a  fufficient  Qiiantity  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  filtrate  the  Diflbliuion  j  and  in  a  Glafs 
Veffel,  either  evaporate  ’till  it  is  dry,  by 
which  you  will  have  a  pure  white  Salt ,  or 
evaporate  it  ’till  a  Pellicle  arifes,  and  fet  it  to 
chryftalize  according  to  the  ufual  Way. 
You  may  alfo  purifie  Sal  Armoniack,  by 
Sublimation,  thus  :  Take  Sal  Armoniack  in 
Powder,  Sea  Salt  decrepitated,  or  rather 
Smiths  Scales  ;  mix  them,  and  put  the  Mix¬ 
ture  into  an  earthen  Cucurbit  ;  and  having 
plac’d  it  in  Sand,  fit  to  it  a  blind  Head  ; 
give  a  gentle  Fire  at  firft,  and  encrcafe  it  by 
little  and  little,  until  you  can  fee  the  Sal 
Armoniack  rife  up  like  Meal,  and  ftick  to  the 
Head  and  uppermoft  Parc  of  the  Cucurbit, 
and  continue  the  Fire  ‘till  nothing  more  will 
afeend  ;  the  Veffel  being  cold,  gather  thefe 
Flowers  with  a  Feather,  and  keep  ’em  in  a  • 
Glals  clofe  ttopt  ;  they  are  only  Sal  Armo¬ 
niack:,  and  their  Virtues  the  fame  with  the 
former,  being  given  only  to  one  Scruple: 
Thus  purified  from  Sea  Salt,  the  Flowers  are 
white;  but  from  Iron  Scales  they  are  of  a 
yellowifli  Colour;  the  latter  being  much  the 
better,  and  more  fuccefsful  againft  Quar¬ 
tans  ;  and  both  of  them  are  very  powerful 
Agents  in  all  chymical  Operations,  for  ex¬ 
tracting  the  Sulphurs  of  Metals  and  Mine¬ 
rals,  both  by  the  Help  of  Sublimation,  and 
otherwife.  This  Sal  Armoniack  purified,  is 
alfo  us’d  outwardly  againft  Gangrenes,  and 
Î0  confume  fuperfluous  and  corrupted  Fleib; 
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it  prevails  in  a  Gargarifm  againft  the  Quin- 
iey  and  Inflammation  of  the  Throat,  and  in 
a  Bath  it  gives  Relief  in  the  Gout,  efpecial- 
ly  if  Clothes  be  made  wet  therewith  and  ap¬ 
plied. 

Of  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniack. 

Take  Sal  Armoniack  and  Quicklime  in 
Powder,  fix  Ounces  of  the  firft,  and  one 
Pound  of  the  latter  j  mix  them  in  an  Iron 
Mortar  ;  add  three  or  four  Ounces  of  Wa¬ 
ter  or  Urine  ;  put  them  quickly  into  a  Re¬ 
tort,  the  Half  whereof  is  empty  ;  fet  it  in  a 
Sand  Furnace,  with  a  very  large  Receiver, 
luting  the  Jundlures  clofe  ;  begin  the  Diftil- 
lation  without  Fire  for  a  Quarter  of  an 
Hour  ;  then  add  the  Fire,  increafing  it  by 
little  and  little,  ’till  no  more  Spirits  come 
forth  :  Take  off  the  Receiver,  and  imme¬ 
diately  turning  away  your  Nofe,  put  the 
Spirits  into  a  Glafs,  which  keep  clofe  ftopt 
for  Ufe,  you  will  have  four  Ounces  of  Spi¬ 
rit  or  better  :  This  is  ftronger  than  that  made 
with  Tartar,  being  endow’d  with  the  fiery 
Particles  of  the  quick  Lime  ;  which  being 
mix’d  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  prevents  the  co¬ 
agulating  ;  whereas  that  made  with  Tartar 
will  caufe  a  Coaguhim  upon  the  Spot.  This 
Spirit  prepared  either  Way,  corretffs  and 
hinders  Putrefacflion,  more  than  moft  other 
Things  in  the  World  ;  and  powerfully  re- 
fifts  the  Poifon  or  Venom  of  the  Plague  or 
Peflilence  j  and  is  very  profitably  given  a- 
gainft  all  putrid  Fevers  :  The  volatile  Spirit 
and  Salt,  are  more  fubtil  and  penetrating, 
and  of  a  kinder  Tafte  and  Smell  than  thofe 
which  have  been  extradfed  out  of  plain 
•  Urine,  becaufe  they  were  not  fermented 
and  depurated  by  common  Salt.  This  Spi¬ 
rit  is  good  in  all  hypochondriacal  Cafes,  Suf¬ 
focation  of  the  Womb,  e3c..  but  chiefly  a- 
gainft  Dileafes  of  the  Head  •,  as  Vertigo, 
Lethargy,  Epilepfy,  Deafnefs,  Paify,  Trem¬ 
bling,  and  the  like  :  In  a  Word,  it  is  good 
in  all  Difeafes  proceeding  from  Corruption, 
or  Obftrudlion  of  Humours. 

Of  the  acid  Spirit^  and  fix'd  Salt  of  Armo- 

niack.^ 

After  the  Spirit  is  drawn  off  with  Tartar, 
there  remains  ai.  the  Bottom. of  the  Cucurbit 


feven  Ounces,  and  better,  of  a  white  fix’d 
Mafs,  from  which  you  may  diftil  an  acid 
Spirit,  as  you  do  Spirit  of  Salt  ;  for  indeed 
it  is  a  Kind  of  Spirit  of  Salt,  or  little  better  j 
otherwife  you  may  diflblve  it  in  Water,  filtre 
and  chiyftalize,  fo  will  you  have  a  very  good 
Salt  againft  intermitting  Fevers,  given  from 
ten  Grains  CO  thirty  ;  this  is  as  agreeable  an 
Acid  as  any  we  have  ;  and  is  very  proper 
to  allay  the  Heat  of  Fevers,  to  provoke 
Urine,  and  ftop  the  too  violent  Fermenta¬ 
tions  of  the  Blood.  There  is  another  Way 
of  making  the  fix’d  Salt,  by  the  Means  of 
Egg-Shells,  or  quick  Lime,  which  they  re¬ 
duce  with  the  former  Mafs,  into  a  clear  tranl- 
parent  Body,  like  Cryftal,  which  is  a  very 
good  Cauftick,  but  eafily  runs  to  Water  ; 
for  which  Reafon,  thofe  who  are  defirous  to 
keep  it,  put  it  in  a  Glafs  Bottle  well  ftop’d, 
fo  that  no  Air  can  enter.  This  fix’d  Sal  Ar¬ 
moniack  being  reduc’d  into  a  Liquor,  is 
what  fome  call,  tho’  improperly,  Oil  of  Sal 
Armoniack,  and  is  indeed  an  Oil  per  deliquium^ 
which  feveral  Perfons  keep  for  the  Refufei- 
tation  of  Quick-Silver. 

Cameltts^  or  the  Camel,  is  a  very 
tall  tradlable  Beaft,  that  is  of  migh-  Lemery. 
ty  Service  to  all  the  People  of  Afia 
and  Africa  -,  his  Neck  is  long,  the  Body  very 
thick  and  broad,  having  a  Bunch  on  his  Back, 
and  fometimes  two:  The  Tail  is  like  that 
of  an  Afs,  his  Buttocks  are  fmall,  confider- 
ing  the  Bulk  of  his  Body,  and  the  Legs  very 
long.  The  Female  goes  with  Young  eleven, 
and  fometimes  twelve  Months  ;  and  when  the 
young  Ones  arrive  at  an  Age  and  Size  fit  for 
Service ,  they  load  ’em  with  Burthens  as 
we  do  Horfes  in  Europe  :  But  as  this  Animal 
is  very  high,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  load 
them,  they  are  taught,  while  young,  to 
kneel  down  upon  their  Knees  to  receive  their 
Burthens;,  and  this  is  the  Reafon  that  they 
become,  in  Time,  fo  callous  and  hard,  that 
they  have  fcarce  the  Senfe  of  Feeling  on 
that  Parr. 

Thele  Camels  are  the  ufcfuileft  Creatures  in 
Africa  ;  the  Arabs  make  great  Advantages  of 
’em,  becaufe  they  wil  live  hard,  and  endure 
both  Hunger  and  Thirft  with  much  EaCe, 
and  wonderful  Patience.  Thefe  Beafts  are 
great  Lovers  of  Singing  and  other  Mufick  ; 
fo  that  thofe  who  travel  long  Journeys  with 
thenij.  ling  or  pipe  all  the  Way  to  make  çhepi 
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go  the  fafter  and  more  chearfully.  There 
are  three  Sorts  of  ’em  ;  the  Firft,  or  largeft 
fized,  is  call’d  Hugium  ;  the  Second  more 
peculiar  to  is  nam’d  Becheti  ;  and  the 

Third  is  Dromas  five  Dromadarius^  the 
Dromedary^  which  the  Arabs  call  B^tguahil  ; 
and  is  a  fmall,  thin,  lean  Creature,  in  refpedl 
of  the  others. 

All  the  Parts  of  the  Camel  yield  a  great 
deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil  ;  the  Flelh  be¬ 
ing  eat,  provokes  to  Urine  ;  the  Greafe  or 
Fat  is  emollient,  foftening,  and  refolucive, 
proper  for  the  Piles  or  Hemorrhoids  :  The 
Brain  being  dry’d  and  beat  to  Powder,  is 
good  for  the  Epilepfy  ;  the  Gall  mix’d  with 
Honey  is  reckon’d  proper  for  the  Quinfey; 
the  Milk  ioofens  the  Belly,  procures  an  Ap¬ 
petite,  relieves  or  gives  Eafe  in  an  Ajlhnia  : 
The  Blood  is  laid  to  be  proper  to  incline  Wo¬ 
men  to  conceive,  if  the  Region,  of  the 
Womb  be  fomented  therewith  after  the  men- 
ftrual  Flux.  The  Urine  is  good  to  cleanfe 
the  Tetth,  zndmzkQ  Sal  Armonîack^oï.  The 
Dung  is  vulnerary  and  deterdve,  and  the 
Milk  and  Fielh  good  to  eat,  fo  that  the  Arabs 
feed  upon  them. 

10.  Of  the  Bull, 

Pomet.  *  I  ‘  H  E  B«//,  Ox^  or  fd^ether, 
are  Animals  fo  well  known  to 
all  theWorld,  that  it  wou’d  be  ufelels  to  give  a 
Delcription  of  them.  There  is  fometimes  found 
in  the  Bladder  of  Oxen,  a  Stone  of  the  Colour 
and  Shape  of  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  that  is  fofr, 
and  of  diverfe  Crufts  like  the  Bezoar  ;  for 
which  Reafon  it  is  call’d  the  Ox  Be:;oar^  or 
the  Gall  Stone,  which  if  good  ought  to  be 
high  colour’d  and  well  dry’d  ;  for  if  they  are 
purchas’d  when  taken  frelh  from  the  Animal, 
they  waft  confiderably  in  drying  ;  fometimes 
this  Scone  is  fold  pretty  dear,  efpecially  if  it 
fails  into  the  Hands  of  Perfons  who  know 
its.  Value,  The  greateft  Ufe  that  is  made 
of  it  is  for  painting  in  Miniature,  as  they  ufe 
Gamboge  :  The  fame  Virtues  are  aferib’d  to 
this  as  to  Bci^oar  ;  but  as  this  Stone  is  to  be 
met  with  at  Home,  it  makes  it  not  fo  much 
valued  as  Oriental  Bea^oar.  We  likewife, 
fometimes,  meet  with  a  Cartilage  in  il^ 
Heart  of  an  Ox^  like  that  of  the  Stag,  to 
which  they  give  the  Name  of  the  Bane  in 


the  Heart  of  the  Ox,  which  is  now  and  then 
us’d  inPhyfick,  inftcad  of  that  in  the  Stag’s 
Hearr,  tho’  very  improperly. 

By  the  Burning  of  Beef  Bones,  there  is  a 
Black  made,  call’d  Bone  Black,  ^  it  ought  to 
be  fine,  brittle,  ihining,  and  well  ground  ; 
its  Ufe  is  for  Painting.  There  is  a  Glue  made 
of  the  Cartilages,  well  boil’d  in  Water, 
which  i^  caft  into  Moulds,  and  afterwards 
fpread  our  and  dry’d  ;  this  is  then  call’d  Bulls 
Glue,  or  ftrong  Glue,  of  which  they  make 
a  conliderable  'Trade  in  France ^  efpecially  of 
that  made  in  England  or  Flanders. 

The  ftrong  Englijh  Glue  ought  to  be  chofe 
well  boil’d,  dry,  clear  and  tranfparent,  of  a 
reddifh  Brown,  eafte  to  break  with  the  Fift, 
not  gravelly  or  foul,  but  the  fmootheft  and 
neateft  that  can  be  bad  ;  rejecting  fuch  as 
when  it  is  melted  ftinks  much;  as  all  the 
ftrong  Glues  that  are  made  at  Paris^  or  there¬ 
abouts  do, which  are  lefs  valued  for  any  Kinds 
of  Works,  than  chat  which  is  brought  from 
England.  The  Flanders  Glue  ought  to  have 
the  fame  Qualities  with  the  former  ;  but  nor 
being  fo  much  boil’d,  they  ufe  this  Glue  for 
Hat-making  ;  it  ferving  them  better  than 
that  of  England,  as  well  as  to  paint  in  Wa¬ 
ter-Colours. 

The  PVeJi-Indla  Company  in  France  bring, 
efpecially  to  Bsiicn,  a  great  Quantity  of  Os 
Hides  from  Barbary,  of  which  the  Merchants 
of  Epiien  make  a  confiderable  Bufinefs  ,  but 
at  Paris  they  fell  but  few  ;  the  greateft 
Share  comes  from  Senegal  with  the  Gum  and 
the  Gold  Duft.  As  the  Merchants  of  Bpuen 
are  oblig’d  to  give  Credit  for  three xYears  to 
the  Tanners  ;  if  by  Accident  any  Tanner 
comes  to  fail  or  die,  and  that  the  Succeflbr 
of  him  is  not  able  to  pay  for  his  Goods,  the 
Merchant  is  permitted  to  open  his  Tan-PitSj, 
and  withdraw  his  Merchandize.  Beftdes 
thefe,  we  fell  Ox  Hides  from  Hungary  ;  the 
beft  are  the  whiteft,  and  the  true  Hungarian^ 
becaufe  they  are  much  better  than  thofe  which 
are  made  in  France  ;  likewife  Englijh  Calf- 
Skins,  and  others  without  Hair,  or  drefs’d, 
which  come  from  feveral  Parts,  as  well  as 
Flocks  and  Beafts  Hair  :  Over  and  above  ail 
thefe  we  trade  in  Beef-Suer,  or  Tallow,  thae 
comes  from  Ireland,  which  ought  to  be  new 
and  white. 

Bos^  in  Englifo,  the  Bull,  Ox,  . 
or  Cow,  arc  iiuggilh  horned  Beaitî, 

whiila 
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which  chew  the  Cud,  and  cleave  the  Hoof  ;  Spirit,  are  powerful  Openers  of  Obftru- 
the  Horns  of  the  Bull  are  (horc,  of  the  Ox  étions.  They  find  fometimes  in  the  Stomach 
very  large  ;  it  is  a  Beaft  generally  known,  of  an  Ox  or  Cow,  a  Sort  of  large  Ball  like 
yet  they  differ  much  in  their  Shape,  Size,  a  fmall  Apple,  of  a  round  Figure,  a  little 
Horns  and  Colour,  according  to  the  Variety  flattifh,  having  ufually  towards  the  Middle, 
of  Countries  where  they  are  brought  forth  ;  a  round  Hole,  wherein  one  may  put  one  lit- 
they  yield  from  every  Part  a  great  deal  of  tie  Finger  ;  it  is  of  a  feddifh  grey  Colour  : 
Oil  and  volatile  Salt.  The  Flefh  of  the  Bull  is  This  Ball  is  made  of  the  Hair  which  the  Ox 
coarfe  and  rough  to  that  of  the  Ox  ;  the  Cow’s  or  Cow  licks  off  her  felf,  and  which  in  Pro- 
FlePi,  if  fat,  is  good  Meat  ;  but  if  old  and  cefs  of  Time  ftick  one  upon  another  ’till 
lean  it  is  not  eatable  :  The  young  Bullock’s  they  are  collected  into  a  Mafs  ;  it  is  rec- 
Flefh  is  fine,  but  much  inferior  to  the  Oxes.  kon’d  proper  to  flop  the  Hemorrhoids  and 
Veal  is  a  pleafant  Meat,  eafie  of  Digeftion,  other  Fluxes  :  The  Dofe  being  from  half  a 
loofens  the  Body,  and  heals  the  Bowels  in  a  Scruple  to  half  a  Dram,  powder’d  and  taken 
Bloody  Flux.  inwardly  ;  it  islikewife  us’d  externally,  like 

The  Blood  drunk  warm  is  faid  to  cure  the  Spunge,  to  deterge  and  dry  up  Wounds. 
Epilepfy  ;  befmear’d  upon  the  Skin  warm,  it  There  is  another  Kind  of  this  Creature, 
takes  away  all  Foulnefs,  and  is  alfo  good  call’d  a  Bifon^  which  is  but  a  wild  Cow, 
againft  the  Gout  and  other  Pains  :  The  Fat  Bull  or  Ox,  breeding  in  Scythia^  Mofeovy 
is  emollient,  and  is  us’d  in  Balfams,  Oynt-  and  Scotland;  but  ihofe  in  Scotland  are 
ments,  and  Plaifters^  it  eafes  Pains  pro-  white;  it  is  call’d  Vacca  Pæonîca  in  Latin , 
ceeding  from  Cold  ;  cures  Kibes  and  Chil-  in  Greeks,  BIfon  ;  they  differ  nothing  from 
blains,  and  heals  the  Chapping  of  the  Hands,  the  common  Cow  or  Ox,  fave  that  their 
Lips,  Nipples.  Fundament,  &c.  The  Chy-  Mane  is  like  a  Lyons;  and  they  have  a 
mica!  Oil  is  good  againft  the  Gout,  Palfies,  Beard  under  their  Chin,  being  much  larger 
Numbnefs,  Gontraélions  of  the  Nerves  and  than  thofe  which  are  common  with  us  : 
Mufcles,  Lamenefs,  f^c.  the  Marrow  is  of  Thofe  in  Scotland  are  of  a  leffer  Kind,  and 
the  fame  Effedi:,  but  much  finer.  The  white,  where  they  were  once  in  vaft  Num- 
Horns  are  alexipharmack,  and  by  fome  call’d  bers,  but  are  now  moftly  deftroy’d  :  Their 
the  Englifo  Be:(oar  ;  the  Powder  rafp’d  from  Flefh,  and  all  their  other  Parts,  were  equal 
the  Horn  much  exceeding  the  trueft  and  beft  in  Goodnefs  with  the  common  Sort  before 
Oriental  Be:(oar.  Moreover  it  is  of  Angular  treated  of. 

Ufe  in  the  Falling  Sicknefs,  Fits  of  the  Mo-  l*o  the  Bifon  we  will  add  the  ZJrus  ,  call’d 
rher,  Convulfions,  Palfies,  Lethargies,  (3c.  in  Englijk,  the  Vre-Ox,  or  Cotv,  but  un- 
The  Hoofs,  and  the  Volatile  Salt  thereof,  are  known  to  the  Greekj.  Thefe  alfo  are  a  Kind 
Specificks  for  all  the  Difeafes  the  Horns  are  of  wild  Oxen  or  Cows,  differing  little  or 
faid  to  be  good  againft.  nothing  from  our  common  Ox  or  Bull,  fave 

The  Gall  mix’d  with  the  Marrow  and  Fat  in  their  Magnitude  or  Stature,  coming  near 
of  a  Hen,  and  dropt  into  the  Ears  eafes  their  to  the  Bignefs  of  an  Elephant  ;  when  grown 
Pain  ;  that  of  a  Bull  is  Iharper  and  ftronger  up  it  is  a  wild  untameable  Creature,  nor  can 
than  of  an  Ox  or  Cow  i  and  mix’d  with  it  be  made  fociable  like  ours,  unlefs  they  be 
Honey  is  a  good  Vulnerary,  and  cures  almoft  taken  when  Calves,  and  brought  up  young, 
all  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  if  curable  ;  there  They  breed  in  the  Woods  of  Hercynia^  in 
is  no  better  Eye-Salve  than  it  is  :  By  itfelf  it  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  in  PruJJia^  &c. 
is  a  good  Colliry  againft  Blood-lhot,  Clouds,  where  they  are  faid  to  be  fo  wild,  cruel,  and 
Films,  Haws,  or  Pearls  in  the  Eyes  ;  mix’d  untameable,  as  they  neither  fear  or  fpare 
with  Myrrh  and  Aloes,  it  cures  Ulcers  of  Man  or  Beaft  ;  their  Largenefs  and  Strength 
the  Yard  and  other  Parts,  together  with  the  is  incredible  :  Their  Goodnefs  for  Food,  and 
Piles  ;  mix’d  with  Nitre,  it  removes  Scurf  Vertue  of  their  Flefh,  Milk,  Hides,  Horns, 
and  Leprofie  :  The  Dung  is  temperate,  dif-  and  other  Parts,  as  alfo  the  Flefh  of  their 
cufîive,  anodine,  (3c,  The  Urine  drunk  Calves,  differ  nothing  from  our  tame  ones, 
cures  the  worft  Kind  of  Jaundice  and  Dropfie,  nor  is  their  Beef  any  ways  inferior  to  ours, 
by  provoking  to  Urine;  the  volatile  Sait  and  but  is  only  of  a  larger  Kind. 
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11^  Of  the  Ram  or  Sheep. 

Pomet,  CHeep  are  one  of  the  moft  necef* 
^  fary  Animals  for  the  Ufe  of 
Mankind,  and  therefore  bred  in  moft  Na¬ 
tions  of  the  World,  tho’  the  Difference  of 
Climates  makes  fome  Difference  in  their  Co¬ 
lour  and  Shape.  The  Sheep  in  Greece  are 
lefs  than  the  Sheep  of  Efypt^  and  the  Oves 
Pyrrhics  were  like  Boves,  by  reafon  of  their 
exceeding  Largenefs,  their  Name  being  de¬ 
riv’d  from  Pyrrhus  their  Matter.  The  Sheep 
of  Chius  are  very  fmall,  and  the  I\ams  of 
India  not  much  bigger  than  our  Lambs.  In 
Spain  their  beft  Sheep  have  black  Fleeces, 
and  all  their  Sheep  bear  exceeding  fine  Wool  ; 
near  the  Alps  they  are  grey,  or  Honey  co¬ 
lour’d  ;  in  Afiay  Betica^  and  Erythrea^  red  like 
Foxes  ;  at  Canujium  they  are  yellow,  or  Lyon 
Tawny  ;  and  lo  alfo  at  Tarentium  ;  in  Iflria 
and  Lihurnia  the  Sheep  bear  Wool  fo  coarfe, 
that  it  may  rather  be  accounted  Hair 
than  Wool.  The  Sheep  of  Apulia  gave  the 
Name  to  Lana  Italica  for  excellent  Wool; 
yet  it  was  fhortand  coarfe,  good  for  nothing 
but  to  make  Garments  to  ride  in,  and  to  wear 
in  rainy  Weather.  The  French  Sheep  are 
not  of  the  beft  Kind,  but  the  Flemijh  have 
a  fine,  fofr,  curled  Wool  ;  fo  alfo  have  the 
Sheep  of  Miletum^  Attica,  and  Gadilonea, 
reaching  to  America.  Thofe  in  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia  coarfer.  In  Scotland  the  Sheep 
bear  good  Wool  ;  bur  that  of  the  Englijh 
Sheep  excels,  in  Softnefs  and  Finenefs,  all 
other  Wool  in  the  World,  except  the  Spanipo 
Wool  ;  and  yet  the  Spaniards  had  the  Sheep 
which  bears  that  fuperfine  Wool  firft  from 
England.  In  Ethiopia  the  Sheep  bear  no 
Wool  at  all,  but  Hair  like  Camels  Hair.  In 
Gortynis  the  Sheep  are  red,  and  have  four 
Horns.  In  fome  Part  of  India  both  Sheep 
and  Goats  are  as  big  as  Affes,  and  bring 
four  Lambs  at  a  Time,  never  lefs  than  three. 
The  Arabian  Sheep  are  in  Size,  Figure  and 
Colour,  like  the  Englifh  Sheep  ;  but  there  are 
two  Sorts  amongft  them  that  are  diftinguifh’d 
by  the  Length  and  Breadth  of  their  Tails, 
being  fo  extravagant  both  ways,  that  the 
Sheep  cannot  move  from  one  Place  to  another 
without  Affiftance. 

Befides  the  common  Sort  of  Sheep,  there 
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are  two  Kinds  of  wild  Sheep,  the  lAufmon 
and  the  Suhus  ;  the  Mtijmon  is  not  unlike  a 
common  Sheep,  except  in  its  WooI,which  feems^ 
to  be  rather  the  Hair  of  a  Goar,  being  the 
fame  which  the  Ancients  call’d  Oves  Zimbri- 
c.e,  ihc  ZJmbrian  Sheep  :  Some  will  have  ihis. 
to  be  a  Kind  of  wild  Goat,  which  it  does 
not  fo  much  refemble,  for  it  wants  the  Goat’s 
Beard,  and  its  Horns  are  abfolurely  like 
Rams  Horns:  They  are  bred  in  Corfica,  Sar¬ 
dinia  and  Spain  ;  and  are  faid  to  be  got  be¬ 
tween  a  Ram  and  a  She  Goat,  as  the  C/w/- 
rus  is  between  a  He  Goat  and  an  Ewe.  The 
Form  of  the  Mufmon  is  much  like  a  Ram  ; 
his  Horns  grow  from  his  Head  like  a  RamV* 
and  bend  backwards  almoft  to  his  Ears  ;  it  is 
exceeding  fwift  of  Foot,  not  much  inferior 
to  the  fwifeeft  Beaft  ;  the  Skins  of  them  ate 
fo  thick,  that  in  the  Place  where  they  arè 
bred,  they  are  us’d  for  Breaft- Plates  ;  Thole 
Sheep  live  on  the  Mountains,  and  are  ad¬ 
mirable  Meat,  but  are  fcarcely  found  any 
where  now,  but  in  Sardinia. 

The  Subus  is  a  Kind  of  wild,  or  rather 
Water  Sheep,  of  an  amphibious  Nature, 
living  both  on  the  Land,  and  in  the  Water  ; 
he  eats  Fifli,  which  flock  about  him  in  great 
Abundance  ;  but  tarries  no  longer  in  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  than  ’till  his  Belly  is  full  :  This  Sheep  is 
of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  like  thofe  of  Crete, 
but  its  Wool  is  not  fo  rough  ;  k  has  two  large 
Horns  upon  its  Forehead,  fwims  well,  and 
is  very  greedy  after  Blood.  This  much  of 
the  wild  Kind,  and  fuch  as  are  not  common, 
we  (hall  now  return  to  thofe  that  are  fo. 

The  Sheep  is  the  mildeft  and  moft  inoffen- 
five  of  all  the  Creatures  upon  Earth,  of 
which  there  is  no  Part  but  what  is  profitable 
and  ufeful  to  Mankind  :  The  Fiefh,  Blood, 
and  Milk,  are  tor  Food  ;  the  Skin  and  Wool 
both  together,  and  a-parr,  for  Cioathing 
The  Bones  for  making  of  Tetts  or  Coppeis 
to  melt  Gold  in  ;  the  Guts  for  Inftruments 
of  Mufick  and  Bow-Strings  ;  the  Horns  and 
Hoofs  for  Trumpets,  and  other  little  Toys, 
befides  their  phyfical  C7le,  and  the  Dung  for 
Manuring  of  Land  :  Their  Fiefh  is  the  nni- 
verfal  Food  of  Europe  ;  and  in  fome  Coun¬ 
tries  they  make  Butter  and  Cheefe  of  the.r 
Milk.  As  to  their  Wool,  they  arc  very  pro¬ 
fitable  in  all  Nations,  being  fnorn  in  the  cold 
Countries  once  a  Year  ;  but  in  the  hotter 
Countries  twice  a  Year;  in  loine  Places 

they 
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they  are  never  fiiprn  ;  but  according  to  the 
old  Cuftom,  they  pull  the  Wool  from  the 
Sheep’s  Back,  whence  the  Name  Vellus,  a 
Fleece,  is  fuppos’d  to  come  VeîlendOf  from 
pulling. 

Having  thus  far  given  a  Defeription  of  this 
Animal,  I  lhall  now  proceed  to  Ihew  its  me¬ 
dicinal  Ufes  :  From  the  Horns  is  drawn  a 
volatile  Oil,  Spirit  and  Salt,  any  of  which 
are  efficacious  againft  Difeafes  of  ^he  Head, 
Brain  and  Nerves  ;  as  Epileplies,  hyfterical 
Fits,  Vapours,  Gfc.  from  the  Hoofs  and  U- 
rine  you  may  excradt  the  fame  Preparations. 
The  Dung  is  a  prevalent  Medicine  againft  the 
Jaundice,  Dropfie,  Cholick,  Pleurifie,  Spleen, 
Stone,  Gravel,  Scurvy,  taken  either  in 
Powder,  Tindture  or  Decodtion  ;  the  Dung 
made  into  a  Cataplafm  with  Camphire,  Sal 
Armoniack,  and  a  little  Wine,  opens,  di- 
gefts,  attenuates,  and  eafes  Pain:  It  is  ex¬ 
cellent  in  Abfeeffes  about  the  Ears  and  other 
Emuneftories,  Swellings  in  Womens  Breafts, 
Pain  of  the  Spleen  and  Gout, 

The  Skin,  befides  its  Ufes  for  Leather, 
Parchment,  Size,  has  fome  medicinal 
Ufes  of  confiderable  Moment  :  A  Lamb- 
Skin  newly  taken  off  and  applied  hot,  is  an 
admirable  Thing  to  give  Eafe  in  Pain, 
ftrengthen  any  weak  Part,  and  cure  a  Bruife 
newly  taken  ;  fo  a  ftrong  Broth  of  it  made 
in  Claret,  by  Bathing  in  it  as  hot  as  can  be 
endured,  will  alTwage  Tumours,  ftrengthen 
weak  Joy  nts  and  Limbs,  and  reftore  a  Waft¬ 
ing  of  the  Parcs,  from  an  Atrophy  or  Con- 
fumption  ;  and  fome  fay  it  is  powerful  enough 
to  remove  a  Diabetes. 

The  Tallow  and  Cawl  ferves  for  making 
Balfams,  Oyncments,  and  Emplaifters,  and 
the  Marrow  is  good  againft  the  Colick, 
Gripings  ot  the  Guts  and  Exulcerations  of 
the  fame.  The  Oefipiis  is  only  the  Sweat  of 
the  Sheep  condenfed  upon  the  Wool,  and 
making  it  greafy  ^  it  is  emollient,  difeutient 
and  anodine,  being  ufeful  againft  Contuftons, 
Strains  and  Weaknefs  of  the  Joynts  and 
Limbs.  The  Guts  being  cleans’d,  dry’d  and 
twifted,  ferve  for  Strings  to  Bows  and  Inftru- 
ments  of  Mulick  ;  a  Jelly  made  of  Sheeps 
Feet,  is  prevalent  in  Confumpeions,  Fluxes  of 
the  Bowels,  Exulcerarions,  and  the  like. 

There  is  a  great  Trade  carry ’d  on  through¬ 
out  the  World  with  Wool  j  and  amongft  the 
reft,  Perjian  PVool  is  in  great  Vogue  j  the  belt 


of  which  is  the  fofteft,  and  leaft  full  of  long 
Hairs  ^  but  Spanifo  iVool  is  reckon’d  the 
fineft  and  more  faleable  Commodiry ,  of 
which  there  are  thefe  feveral  Sorts  that  are 
efteem’d  ths  moft  preferable.  Vigognia  and 
Segovia  Wool  the  fineftSort,  the  Segovia 
and  Segevpen  Segovia  of  C  aft  i  He  y  See.  The 
ordinary  Sort  of  hiavane  and  Arragon  ;  the 
finett  white  Wool  of  Sevily  Mailagay  and 
Portugal.  Beftdes  thefe,  there  are  the  Ger- 
man  Wools  OÎ  Poftock,,  Stralfunt,  and  Anclamy 
Nevomark^y  Wejdacker^  St  et  in  y  Hhoorny  Dant^ 
t{icl{y  Prujftay  Lunenburgy  Bremen  :  The 
Wool  that  is  produced  in  Berry,  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  Parts  of  Franccy  is  the  Icngeft,  and 
generally  the  coarfeft  in  £«roy>e. 

12.  0/ Hart  or  Deer. 

'T  HE  Deer  is  an  Animal  fo  well  p  ^ 
known  every  where ,  that  it 
wou’d  be  needlefs  to  give  a  Defeription  of 
him  ;  I  fhall  only  inform  you  that  there  are 
three  Kinds  imderftood  by  this  general  Word 
Deer  y  viz.  Firfty  The  Hart  and  Hind,  which 
are  called  in  England ,  the  F{ed  Deer, 
idlyy  The  Falîoxç  Deer and,  ^dly^  The  {\pe‘ 
Buck.^nd  Doe  ;  all  which  are  Animals  of  ve¬ 
ry  long  Lives,  as  may  be  feen  by  a  Stag’s 
Head  kept  at  the  Caftle  of  Amboifcy  of  a 
prodigious  Length,  which  teftifies  the  ex- 
tream  Age  of  the  Creature  that  bore  ir. 
Some  French  Hiftorians  relate,  that  Charles 
the  Sixth  kill'd  a  Deer  in  the  Foreft  of  Senlisy 
which  had  a  golden  Collar  about  his  Neck, 
wherein  were  engraved  thefe  Words,  Hoc 
Cæfar  me  donavit  ;  Cæfar  gave  me  this.  This 
anfwers  to  a  Story  that  pafles  in  Englandy 
where  it  is  reported,  that  King  James  the 
Firft,  in  Hunting,  took  a  Hart  with  a  Col¬ 
lar,  having  an  Infcription  with  Cf/ir’s 

Name  thereon.  But  as  to  the  Longevity  of 
thefe  Creatures,  ancient  Authors  have  been 
abundantly  more  profufe  in  their  Allowances 
than  the  Moderns  ;  for  it  is  affirm’d  by  fome 
of  the  former,  as  a  poflitive  Truth,  that  Aga^ 
thocleSy  King  of  S/ci/y,  Hunting  in  Calabria^ 
took  a  Hart  with  a  Collar  upon  him,  on 
which  was  written  Diomedes  DianeCy  which 
was  fuppos’d  to  be  done  before  the  Siege  of 
Troy  y  which  was  a  thoufand  Years  before  his 
Time 
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Book  J. 


Of  ANIMALS. 


The  Red  and  Fallow  Deer  are  generally 
found  in  all  Countries  of  Europe^  and  feveral 
Parts  of  Africa  and  America,  in  Parks, 
Woods  or  Forefts,  feeding  upon  Grafs,  Hay, 
Herbs,  and  Leaves  of  Shrubs  and  Trees  :  The 
Epcbuck^  is  bred  chiefly  in  America,  Syria, 
rabia,  Greece,  and  teveral  Parcs  of  Africa, 
in  Lycia,  Italy,  Spain,  the  Alps,  and  G^r- 
many.  It  is  obfervable  that  the  Lycian  Eoes, 
never  go  over  the  Syrian  Mountains  ;  yet 
their  Delight  is  wholly  among  Hills  and 
Rocks. 

As  to  the  medicinal  Ufes  of  the  Parts  of 
thefe  Animals,  they  are  in  the  Main  one  and 
the  fame  ;  and  therefore  in  treating  of  them, 
we  (hall  do  it  generally  for  all  at  once.  The 
Horns  are  the  principal  Parts  in  Ufe,  where¬ 
of  there  are  many  Remedies  prepar’d  ;  as  the 
Rafpings,  the  calcin’d  Powder,  the  Geliy  of 
Harts-horn,  the  Oil,  Spirit  and  volatile  Salt  ; 
all  or  moft  of  which  are  great  Cordials,  and 
good  againft  fainting  and  fwooniog  Fits, 
Heart-burnings,  Convulfions,  falling  Sick- 
nefs,  hyfterical  Fits,  ^c.  provoke  Swear, 
ftop  Fluxes,  kill  Worms,  and  comfort  both 
the  Heart  and  Brain  ;  the  Hoofs  have  the 
fame  Virtues  with  the  Horns,  but  are  much 
more  powerful  Cephalicks  j  the  Spirit  or 
volatile  Salt  or  Oil,  being  excellent  in  Epi- 
lepfies,  and  Fits  of  the  Mother.  The  Bone, 
or  rather  Cartilage,  that  is  found  in  the 
Heart  of  an  old  Deer,  is  faid  to  be  cordial, 
and  is  brought  into  the  ConfetStion  of  Hya¬ 
cinth it  revives ‘the  Spirits,  expels  Melan¬ 
choly,  and  helps  the  Palpitation  of  the  Heart  i 
this  Bone  is  fuppos’d  to  be  the  Eflfedt  of  a 
Polypus. 

The  Bones  of  this  Creature,  diftill’d  in  a 
Retort,  yield  a  volatile  Spirit,  Salt  and  Oil, 
but  neither  fo  fine,  or  fo  much  in  Quantity 
as  arifes  from  the  Horn  :  The  Fat  or  Spet  is 
equal  to  the  beft  Emollient  ;  it  lénifiés  and 
foftens  Callofities,  Contradlions,  fehirrous  and 
concerous  Subftances  :  The  Marrow  being 
purified,  and  prepared  for  keeping,  has  the 
lame  Virtues,  and  may  be  ufed  the  fame 
Way.  The  Powder  or  Filings  of  the  Pizzle, 
given  in  Wine,  is  diuretick,  and  very  good 
againft  Colick  and  Dyfentery  ;  lome  have  af¬ 
firm’d  it  provokes  to  Venery.  The  Skin  or 
Hide  of  the  Hart,  Hind,  Buck  or  Doe,  are 
of  great  Ufe  when  drefs’d  for  Garments, 
Gloves,  Stockings,  Bags,  Shoes,  Boots,  and 
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other  Things  ;  and  the  Scones  that  are  fome- 
times  met  with  in  the  Stomach,  or  Gall- 
Bladder  ,  are  fomeching  like  Bezoar , 
both  in  Figure  and  Virtue,  but  not  alto¬ 
gether  fo  powerful,  and  nothing  near  fo  much 
valued. 

Cervus,  or  the  Deer,  is  a  large  four-  . 
footed  Animal  with  Horns,  that  is  ve- 
ry  lively,  fp>ightly  and  agile,  living  a  long 
Time,  and  bearing  a  great  Branch  of  Horns 
thatferve  him  for  his  Defence,  and  drop  off  in 
the  Spring  Time,  inftead  of  which  new  Ones 
put  torth.  The  Female,  Hind  or  Doe,  is 
call’d  Cerva  in  Latin  -  the  young  One  Hin- 
nulus,  or  the  Fawn  ;  the  Whole  abounds 
with  Abundance  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil. 
The  Velvet  Horns  are  fo  fofc,  during  the  firft 
Month,  that  they  may  eafily  be  beat  off  i  and 
being  made  into  a  Jelly,  are  us’d  to  haften 
the  Birth.  The  Ralpings  of  Harts-horn  are 
proper  for  Ptifans,  Jelly,  See.  The  Bone 
found  in  the  Heart  of  a  Stag,  is  fometimes 
half  as  long  as  the  little  Finger,  broad  as  the 
Nail,  flat  and  thin,  ufually  triangular  and 
white  :  Chufe  the  leaft  rather  than  the  biggeft, 
becaufe  the  Bone  in  an  Ox’s  Heart  is  often 
impos’d  upon  you  for  that  ;  it  is  almoft  car¬ 
tilaginous  when  taken  out  of  the  Animal, 
but  hardens  into  a  bony  Subftance  afterwards. 
The  Bone  in  the  Deer  s  Heel  is  proper  in  the 
Bloody  Flux,  being  given  in  Powder  to  a 
Dram  :  The  Marrow  is  yellowifli,  inclining 
to  white,  and  may  be  us’d  externally  in 
Pjpeumatifms,  Sciatica  j,  &c.  The  Suet  is 
likewife  profitable  for  the  fame  Ends,  being 
emollient,  ftrengthening  to  the  Nerves,  and 
refolutive. 


1 3.  0/*  the  Goat. 

I  HE  Goat  \%  an  Animal  univer- 

fally  known  in  France,  Italy,  Pomet, 
Cyprus,  Candia,  and  other  Parts. 

The  chief  Commodity  we  fell,  which  comes 
from  thefe  Goats,  is  a  Kind  of  Fat  or  Greafe, 
which  is  found  fticking  to  the  Beards  of  thefe 
Animals,  efpecially  fuch  of  ’em  as  feed  upon 
nothing  but  the  Leaves  of  a  certain  Shrub, 
very  common  in  the  hot  Countries,  which 
the  Botanifts  call  Cijius  Ledum,  or  that  Kind 
of  it  which  produces  the  Labdanum-^  the 
Leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  rough,  very 
Vol.  IL  F  g^uey, 
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gluey,  of  a  dark  Green,  that  continues  all  to  keep  it  for  Ufe  :  They  ufoally  prepare  the 

the  Year.  Blood  of  a  Goat  in  the  Month  of  be- 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  gather  caufe  then  the  Herbs  on  which  they  feed,  are 
this  Greafe  with  wooden  Inftruments,  like  fuppos'd  to  have  their  full  Virtues.  Van 

Combs,  and  then  make  ic^up,  being  com-  Hclmont  affirms,  that  if  you  hang  the 

monly  full  of  Hair  and  other  Filth,  into  a  by  the  Horns,  and  bending  the  hind  Feet  to 
Mafs  or  Cakes  of  different  Size,  and  Weight,  the  Sides  of  his  Head  ,  in  this  Pofture  caufe 
which  is  what  is  call’d  Labdanum,  or  Lada-  his  Tefticles  to  be  cut  our,  and  dry  the  Blood 
Tiumj  that  is  natural,  or  in  th*  Beard  :  but  that  runs  from  the  Wound,  it  will  become 
fince  the  Iflandcrs  underftood  that  there  was  as  hard  as  Glafs,  and  difficult  to  be  beat  into 
a  fweet  pleafant  Smell  in  this  greafy  Matter,  Powder,  and  quite  different  from  that  taken 
and  that  when  it  was  well  purified,  it  wou’d  from  the  Throat.  He  moreover  afferts,  that 
be  confiderably  valued  ;  they  have  taken  one  Dram  of  this  taken  will  infallibly  eafe 
Care  to  melt  it,  and  ftrain  it  thro’  Cloths,  and  cure  the  Pleurify  without  Blood-letting, 
as  well  to  take  out  the  Drofs,  as  to  give  it  a  We  bring  (vom  Auvergne  utzv  Lyons  2LT[à 
more  fragrant  Smell  :  Having  thus  refin’d  it,  '^srs  a  great  deal  of  Goats  Suet  ;  it  being  not 
they  wrap  it  up  in  fine  thin  Bladders,  as  we  only  of  fome  fmall  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  efpecially 
have  it  brought  us,  and  to  which  we  give  that  of  the  He  Goar,  but  is  alfo  us’d 
the  Name  of  Liquid  Lahdanum^  or  ‘Black,  to  many  different  Purpofes  ;  it  ought  to  be 
Balfam.  This  Fat  thus  prepared,  is  much  dry,  of  a  clear  White  within  and  without; 
us’d  in  England  ;  as  for  what  is  us’d  in  and  take  care  it  be  not  mix’d  with  Mutton 
France  it  is  fcarce  worth  fpeaking  of  ;  the  Suet,  which  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh  ;  there- 
Perfumers  being  the  only  People  that  deal  in  fore  do  not  deal  with  Merchants  you  cannot 
ii,  either  becaufe  of  its  Dearnefs,  or  becaufe  truft  :  As  to  the  Skin  it  is  of  vaft  Ufe,  as 
it  is  but  little  known.  The  worft  of  the  to  carry  Wine  ,  Oil ,  Turpentine ,  and 
liquid  Labdanum  is  melted  into  Rolls,  which  other  Liquors  in.  The  Eaftern  People  ufe 
they  twiftas  they  do  Wax  Candles,  and  this  the  Skins  of  thefe  Creatures  for  little  Boats 
they  call  Twifted  Labdanum,  to  crofs  a  River  with,  and  to  carry  their 

Chule  the  bearded  Labdanum^  the  moft  Goods  upon  the  Euphrates ^  and  other  Rivers 
fragrant  and  cleaneft  you  can  get  :  The  liquid  in  the  Eaji-Indies, 

Kind  ought  to  be  of  a  folid  Confiftence,  of  a  Befides  thefe  Ufes,  the  People  of  the  Le- 

fine  Jet  Black,  fweet  and  pleafant  to  the  drefs  thefe  Goats  Skins,  and  dye ’em  of 
Smell,  inclining  to  that  of  Amhergrife^  which  a  red  Colour,  by  the  Help  of  Stick- Lac,  and 
has  given  Occafion  to  fome  Merchants  to  fell  other  Druggs,  and  then  it  becomes  what  we 
liquid  Labdanum  for  black  Ambergrife,  As  call  T«?'4e>-Leather  ,  and  have  fuch  confi- 
to  the  twifted  Sort,  it  ought  to  be  rejedted  derable  Trade  in,  becaufe  of  the  great  Ufe 
as  being  full  of  nothing  but  Dirt  and  Sand,  made  of  it  in  France^  upon  feveral  Occafions. 
Befides  thefe  clift'erent  Sorts  of  Labdanum,  The  true  Leather  fhou’d  be  of  a 

we  have  prepared  Goat’s  Blood,  which  is  beautiful  fcarlec  Colour,  and  a  fine  Grain, 
us’d  in  Medicine,  and  that  it  may  be  en-  We  make  this  Kind  of  Leather  at  Marfeiles 
dow’d  with  the  excellent  Qualities,  which  and  Paris  ;  but  it  is  not  of  fo  good  a  Colour, 
the  Ancients  attributed  to  it ,  the  Beaft  muft  and  will  not  laft  fo  long.  As  to  the  black 
be  fed  for  fome  Time  with  aromatical  Herbs,  Leather,  the  beft  comes  from  Barbary,  \n 
and  fuch  as  are  proper  to  break  the  Scone,  that  it  is  of  a  finer  Black,  and  better  Grain, 
and  muft  not  be  above  four  or  five  Years  old.  They  make  this  alfo  at  f{puen,  of  what  they 
Having  cut  its  Throat,  you  are  to  referve  call  green  or  raw  Skins  ;  but  it  is  neither  fo 
only  the  middle  or  fécond  Blood,  rejedfing  good  nor  fo  beautiful  as  thofe  made  in 
what  comes  out  firft  and  laft.  This  you  are 

to  put  into  an  earthen  V effe  1  cover'd  with  a  1 4.  of  the  Wild  Goat, 

clean  Cloth,  to  hinder  Duft  or  Dirt  from 

failing  into  it,  and  then  expofe  it  to  the  Sun,  or  ^  H  E  Wild  Goat  is  an  Animal  lit- 
fec  it  in  the  Shade  to  dry  5  and  when  it  is  well  tie  known  \n  France,  and  very 
dry’d,  it  ought  to  be  put  into  a  GUI's  Vial  common  in  Switi^erland  ÿ  upon  which  Ac¬ 
count 
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count  I  thought  îc  would  not  be  amifs  to  re¬ 
late  what  Father  Belon  of  Mans  has  writ  of 
it.  “  Wolves  will  not  live  in  the  Ifle  of 
Crete,  for  which  Reafon  they  leave  ail 
“  their  Cattle  in  the  open  Paftures  without 
“  Fear,  and  efpecially  their  Sheep  and  Lambs. 
“  When  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Country 
“  take  the  Fawns  of  the  wild  Goats,  of 
which  there  are  great  Plenty,  they  bring 
“  *em  up  with  the  domeftick  Goats,  and  fo  they 
“  become  the  Property  of  ihofe  who  tame 
“  them  ;  but  the  wild  Ones  are  theirs  who 
“  can  take  or  kill  them  :  They  do  nor  ex- 
“  ceed  the  common  Goat  in  Bulk,  but  they 
“  have  no  lefs  Flefli  upon  ’em  than  a  large 
“  Deer,  and  they  are  cover’d  with  the 
fame  Sort  of  Hair,  Ihort  and  thick,  not 
“  like  the  Goats.  We  have  fome  of  ’em 
“  alio  on  our  Mountains,  and  efpecially  on 
“  Precipices  that  are  difficult  of  Accefs  j  and 
“  one  wou’d  wonder  to  fee  fuch  a  little  Ani- 
“  mal  carry  fuch  a  Weight  of  Horns  on  his 
“  Head.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  thefe 
“  Goats,  as  I  have  made  appear  from  the 
“  different  Horns  brought  from  Cyprus  and 
“  Crefe,  which  I  prefented  to  Monfieur  Le  Bail- 
“  ly  of  Lyons.  There  are  fome  Peafants  on  the 
Tops  of  the  higheft  Mountains  of  Crete, 
that  are  fuch  Archers,  efpecially  about 
“  the  Mountains  of  Sphachia  and  Madara, 
“  that  they  can  wound  with  their  Arrows 
“  five  and  twenty  Paces  diftant  ^  and  in  or- 
**  der  to  come  at  them,  they  take  the  She 
**  Goats  which  they  have  tam’d,  and  brought 
“  up  from  young  ones,  and  tye  them  in  fome 
“  Paflage  of  the  Mountains  where  the  He 
“  Goats  ufe  to  go  and  ly  in  wait  on  the  con- 
“  trary  Side  to  the  Wind,  for  fear  the  wild 
“  Goat,  who  is  fo  exquifite  of  Smell,  as  to 
“  fcent  you  a  hundred  Paces,  fhou’d  difcover 
“  them  ;  the  Male  finding  the  She  Goat  on 
“  the  Way,  ftops,  and  then  the  Pcafant 
“  draws  his  Bow  ;  and  if  by  Chance  he 
“  wounds  him  but  flighcly ,  or  that  the  Ar- 
“  row  fticks  in  his  Body,  he  knows  how  to 
“  cure  himfelf  j  for  he  runs  to  the  Dittanny, 
**  which  is  an  Herb  that  grows  upon  the 
“  Rocks  in  Crete,  and  browfes  upon  it,  by 
“  which  Means  he  heals  himfelf”.  The 
Switzers  hunt  thefe  Animals  both  for  Eating 
and  for  their  Blood,  which  they  prepare  as 
aforefaid,  and  ufe  for  DilToIving  the  Stone, 
for  as  much  as  it  has  greater  Virtue  than 


the  Blood  of  the  common  Goat  ;  efpecially 
when  they  feed  on  Saxifrage,  or  other 
Herbs  of  like  Qualities. 

Caper  vel  Capra ,  Hircus  vel 
Hirca,  the  He  or  She  Goat  are  Lemery, 
both  the  Tame  and  the  Wild, 
one  or  other  of  which  are  Inhabitants  of 
moft  Parts  of  the  World  ;  befides  which  are 
the  Goat  and  the  Oryx,  or  the  African 
wild  Goat  ;  but  I  (hall  confine  myfelf  here  to 
the  wild  and  tame  Goat,  that  feed  upon  bar¬ 
ren  Mountains,  and  waft  Places,  and  eat  al- 
moft  all  Sorts  of  green  Things  whatfoever  ; 
fo  that  they  live  and  grow  fat,  upon  what 
any  other  living  Creature  wou’d  be  ftarv’d 
with  :  Their  Increafe  is  prodigious;  for  they 
fomecimes  bring  forth  four,  and  fomecimes 
five  at  a  Time  ;  and  the  Ewe  Kinds  will 
have  young  ones  before  they  are  a  Year  old; 
The  Profit  of  keeping  Goats,  which  is  only 
proper  for  barren  and  hilly  Countries,  befides 
the  Advantage  of  keeping  the  Family,  ariies 
from  their  Hides  and  Tallow  ;  their  Hides 
being  the  fame  Skins  which  in  ’Turkey  they 
make  Turkey  Leather  of  ;  and  in  Spain, 
Spanifh  Leather  and  Cordivant,  fo  call’d  from 
Corduba  :  Thefe  Skins  are  fo  valuable, 
that  in  fome  Countries  they  go  in  Tale  for 
Money,  as  the  Cocao  Nuts  do  in  others. 

Of  what  LTe  the  Leather  is,  daily  Obfer- 
vation  proves  to  us  ;  of  the  beft  tann’d  Lea¬ 
ther,  which  is  the  Turkey  and  Spanifh,  are 
made  Covers  for  Chairs,  alfo  Shoes  and 
Boots  for  the  Gentry  and  better  Sort  of  Peo¬ 
ple  ;  of  Cordivant  and  KJd  Skins,  are  made 
vaft  Numbers  of  Gloves  of  ail  Sorts,  of  the 
Vellum  may  be  made  Covers  for  Books, 
Drum-Heads,  Deeds,  Maps,  Books,  and 
other  Writings  :  This  is  the  beft  Sort  of 
Leather  for  univerfal  Ufe,  both  for  Strength, 
Subftance  and  Good  nefs,  next  to  Neats 
Leather  :  The  Horns  and  Hoofs  of  thefe 
Creatures  abound  with  a  great  deal  of  vola¬ 
tile  Salt,  Oil  and  Spirit,  which  are  equally 
ufeful  with  the  Preparation  from  Harts-horn. 
The  Pow'der  of  the  dry’d  Tefticles  is  boaft- 
ed  by  fome  to  be  no  ways  inferior  to  C  aft  or  • 
and  being  given  to  a  Dram  cures  Fits  of  the 
Mother  to  a  Miracle.  A  volatile  Oil  drawn 
from  the  Brain  of  the  Goat,  and  well  recti¬ 
fied,  is  compar’d  with  Goddard's  Drops,  that 
made  fuch  a  Noife  in  the  Reign  of  King 
Charles  ih«  Second,  and  may  very  likely  an- 
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fwer  as  well,  fînce  that  Medicine  was  no 
more  than  an  exalted  volatile  Oil,  as  this  is, 
and  To  may  be  rank’d  in  the  fame  Clafs. 

1 5*.  Of  the  Shamoy  cr  Rock  Goat. 
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Liver  is  proper  to  flop  Fluxes  of  the  Belly  ; 
their  Blood  allays  Vertigo’s  :  The  Fat  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  Ulcers  of  the  Lungs  and  Phthi- 
ficks,  being  taken  in  Milk  ;  the  Gall  dries 
up,  and  wafts  away  Films  and  Cataradts  in 
the  Eyes. 
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hornet,  T  TPon  our  Mountains,  and  efpeci- 
^  ally  on  the  Pyrenees^  we  meet 
with  a  Kind  of  wild  Gont^  call’d,  the  Shamoy, 
or  ^ocfi  Goat,  There  is  a  great  Trade  car¬ 
ry ’d  on  with  thele  Skins,  by  which,  they 
convey  Oil,  Wine,  and  other  Liquids,  out 
of  the  mountainous  Countries,  and  of  which 
they  make  feveral  other  Ufes  ;  for  thefe 
Shamoy  Skins  being  drefs’d  are  convert¬ 
ed  into  Gloves,  Stockings,  Drawers,  Bree¬ 
ches,  Waft- coats.  Petticoats,  Caps,  be- 
caufe  they  may  be  walk’d  as  Linnen  is,  and  be 
dyed  into  what  curious  Colour  you  pleafe  ; 
as  Orange,  Lemon,  Buff,  Black,  Green, 
Red,  Blue,  or  the  like. 

This  Shamoy  is  a  very  wild  Animal,  that 
is  not  to  be  met  withal,  but  on  the  very 
Heights  of  the  Rocks  and  Mountains;  for 
which  Reafon  the  Latins  call  him  ^ipicapra, 
or  the I{pck,Goat,znd  he  moftly  feeds  upon  the 
Herb  we  call  Leopard's  Bane.  .  Sometimes 
we  find  in  the  Bladder  of  thefe  Animals  a 
Stone  of  different  Colours  and  Sizes,  which 
is  call’d  German  Bes^oar,  becaufe  the  Germans 
efteem  this  not  inferior  in  Vertue  to  the  On- 
ental  Be:(oar, 

The  Shamoy  is  of  the  Size  of  the  common 
Goat  ;  his  Horns  are  fmall,  black,  bent 
forwards,  and  very  lharp  ;  the  Tail  not  a- 
bove  three  Inches  long  ;  they  have  large 
Eyes,  and  never  ftep  but  on  the  Tips  of 
their  Toes  ;  they  are  coated  like  a  Faun,  and 
have  a  Streak  running  all  along  the  Back. 

Bupicapra,  or  the  Bpek,  Goat,  is  a 
Lemery,  wild  Goat,  no  bigger  than  the 
common  Kind,  which  frequents 
the  Rocks  and  high  Hills  ;  as  the  Alps,  Pyre¬ 
nees,  See.  The  Horns  of  this  Animal  are 
oddly  turn’d,  for  they  rife  upright  firft,  and 
then  wind  forward  like  a  Hook  :  They  feed 
upon  the  Plants  that  grow  on  the  Sands  and 
Tops  of  the  Rocks  ;  the  Chief  of  which  is 
the  Doronicum  [{pmanum:  The  Male  is  call’d, 
in  Latin,  Dama,  being  a  very  lliy  and  timo¬ 
rous  Creature  ;  both  the  He  and  She  afford 
Abundance  of  volatile  Sait  and  Oil.  The 


16,  0/ Shagreen. 

ÇHagrîn  in  the  French,  or  what  is 

call’d  Shagreen  in  Englif,  is  the  Pomet, 
Skin  of  an  Animal  very  common  in 
Turkey  and  Poland,  which  the  Turkj  and 
Poles  make  ufe  of  to  carry  their  Baggage  ; 
as  in  other  Parts  they  do  Mules,  Horfes,  (^c. 
When  this  Animal  is  dead  they  take  the  hin¬ 
der  Parc  of  his  Skin  and  bang  it  in  the  Air, 
after  having  ftrewed  it,  when  raw,  with 
Muftard-Seed  :  They  leave  ’em  thus  expos’d 
to  theWeather  feveral  Days,  then  take  ’em  in 
and  tan  them  ;  and  when  they  are  drefs’d  ex¬ 
port  them.  This  Skin  is  very  hard  when 
dry,  and  fofc  when  fteep’d  in  Water.  It  is 
pretended,  and  I  have  been  aflured,  that  that 
which  makes  this  Skin  fo  bard,  is  becaufe 
this  Animal  fits  down  and  refts  upon  his  But¬ 
tocks.  They  bring  two  Sorts  of  Shagreen 
from  Turkey;  to  wit,  the  grey  or  aîh-co- 
lour’d,  which  is  the  beft,  and  the  white  or 
falced  Shagreen. 

Chufe  your  Shagreen  Skjus  of  right  Turkey, 
or  Confiant inople,  as  being  much  better  than 
thofe  of  Algiers  and  Tripoli,  There  come 
fome  likewile  from  Poland,  which  you  ought 
not  to  meddle  with,  becaufe  they  are  too 
dry,  and  will  not  take  in  the  Alum  when 
they  come  to  be  dy’d  :  Likewife  chufe  the 
largeft,  faireft,  and  eveneft  Skins,  with  a 
little  round  Grain  well  form’d,  with  as  few 
Places  altogether  fmooth  as  poffible:  Thefe 
of  a  large  and  uneven  Grain,  being  lefs  falea- 
ble,  tho’  no  lefs  fit  for  Ufe.  The  Ufe  of 
this  Shagreen  is  very  univerfal  for  all  Sorts  of 
Pocket  Utenfils,  Watch-Cafes,  travelling 
Furniture,  and  the  like.  They  may  dye  this 
Skin  of  what  Colour  they  pleafe  ;  but  the 
moft  common  are  Black,  Green  and  Red  ; 
the  moft  beautiful  and  deareft  is  the  red  Co¬ 
lour,  becaufe  of  the  Vermillion  and  Carmine 
with  which  it  is  dyed.  You  may  know  the 
true  Shagreen  from  the  Spanijh  Leather  made 
into  Shagreen,  becaufe  the  laft  is  neither  fo 
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rough  nor  fo  hard  ;  but  will  wear  fmootb,  There  are  the  Cods  of  a  little  Creature 
which  the  True  will  not.  brought  us,  call’d,  in  the  American  Iflands,  a 

Musll  I{at^  becaufe  of  its  Refemblance  to  our 
Befides  the  feveral  Parts  of  Q.uad rupeds  al-  common  Rats,  except  that  the  IVeft- Indian  are 
ready  defcrib’d,  we  fell  Be^rj-Greafe  and  much  larger  :  They  fell  thefe  Cods  for  Miuk, 
Tallow,  which  are  brought  from  the  Moun-  Cods^  to  People  that  do  not  iinderftand 
tains  of  SmtT^erland,  and  Canada  ;  them  ;  but  it  is  an  eafie  Matter  to  find  it 

the  Greafe,  to  be  good,  ought  to  be  frefh,  our,  fince  thefe  are  no  longer  or  thicker  than 
or  new  melted,  grey ilh,  gluey,  and  of  a  a  Child’s  little  Finger.  The  Mm [{at s,  slc- 
ftrong  ill  Smell,  of  a  middle  Confiftence ,  cording  to  Father  Du  Tartre^  have  the  fame 
that  is  to  fay,  betwixt  hard  and  foft  and  Shape  with  ours,  but  are  fo  much  bigger, 
meddle  not  with  that  which  is  white  and  that  one  will  oiit-weigh  four  of  ours  :  The 
hard,  being  mix’d  with  Suer.  This  Far,  or  Hair  upon  the  Belly  is  white,  and  that  on 
Greafe,  is  a  Sovereign  Remedy  for  curing  the  Back,  black  ;  they  fmell  fo  ftrong  of 
cold  rheumatick  Humours  ;  it  is  alfo  much  Musk,  that  they  perfume  all  the  Air  about 
valued  for  eafing  Pains  of  the  Gout,  by  rub-  them,  as  they  go.  The  Inhabitants  of  Mar- 
bing  the  affliefted  Part,  and  to  make  the  tinigo  eat  ’em  ;  but  they^  are  forc’d,  after 
Hair  grow  ;  it  being  efteem’d  admirable  a-  they  have  skin’d  them,  to  leave  them  one 
gainft  Baldnefs,  efpecially  when  incorporated  Night  in  the  Air,  and  then  throw  away  the 
with  Bees  in  Powder  and  Nut  Oil.  As  for  firft  Water  they  are  boil’d  in,  to  take  oft'  the 
the  Bears  Tallow,  there  is  but  very  little  of  too  ftrong  Scent  of  the  Musk.  Thefe  Rats 
it  brought  into  France^  it  being  but  little  ufed,  are  natural  to  the  Ifland  ;  and  they  had  none 
and  that  only  by  thofe  who  will  not  come  up  of  the  common  Kind,  ’till  of  late  that  they 
to  the  Price  of  the  Greafe.  were  brought  thither  by  the  Ships  that  trade 

We  fell  like  wife  the  Greafe  of  the  Badger,  there, 
as  very  fovereign  in  nephritick  Cafes,  and 

Sciatica  Pains  ;  lo  we  have  alfo  Pencils  madê  _  , 

of  the  Badger’s  Hair  for  the  Painters  Ufe.  ^7*  Oitricn. 

This  Creature  is  about  as  big  as  a  Fox,  but 

Ihorter  and  thicker  ;  the  Skin  is  hard,  '^HE  Oftrich  is  a  Bird  that  has 
rough,  and  has  rugged  harfli  Hair  upon  it,  of  ^  fliort  Wings,  and  is  much  valu-  Pemet... 
an  intermingled  grifled  Colour,  fometimes  ed  for  its  Feathers,  which  ferve  as 
whiter,  fometimes  blacker  ;  the  Back  almoft  Ornaments  for  Hats,  Caps,  Beds,  and  Ca- 
black,  the  Belly  almoft  white,  the  Teeth  very  nopies  of  Srare.  The  Oftriches  are  taken  in 
Iharp,  the  Tail  fl:orc  and  hairy,  of  different  Africa,  and  are  very  common  in  Peru,  where 
Colours,  long  fnoiucd,  has  fliort  Legs  before,  they  march  in  Flocks  like  Cattle  :  The  N.:^ 
yet  fliorcer  behind,  little  Ears,  fmallEyes,  fliarp  tives  eat  their  Flefli,  and  their  Eggs  are  good 
Claws,  and  is  a  Beaft  commonly  very  far,  and  Meat,  tho’  hard  of  Digeftion  ;  This  is  the 
of  a  ftrong  (linking  Smell;  the  whole  Length  largeft  of  all  Birds,  being  leven  Foot  high, 
of  him,  from  the  Snout  to  the  Tip  of  the  and  fometimes  more  ;  his  Head  is  fmaJl,  de  » 
Tail,  is  not  above  two  Foot  and  a  Half.  prefs’d,  or  flat  crown’d,  and  almoft  like  a 
The  Liver  zx\à  Bowels  o{  the  fVolf  dry’d,  Goofe’s  ;  the  Bill  is  comprefs’d,  and  being 
are  recommended  for  the  Cure  of  all  Dif-  compar’d  to  the  Body  very  fmall,  of  a  triar.== 
cafes  arifi^^g  from  the  Liver  and  Bowels,  par-  gular  Figure,  Horn  Colour,  and  black  Tip, 
ticularly  the  Colkk.  We  alfo  fell  the  Greafe  great  Eyes,  with  a  Hazel  colour’d  Iris  ;  the 
and  dried  Lungs  of  the  Fox  ;  the  Jaft  are  Head  and  Neck,  almoft  as  far  as  the  Breaft, 
efteem’d  excellent  againft  Coughs,  Afthma’s,  are  bare  of  Feathers,  as  alfo  the  Thighs  ; 
Phthifleks,  Wheefings,  Hoarfenefs,  Shortnefs  the  Head  and  Neck  cover’d  with  a  cer- 
of  Breathing,  and  all  other  Difeafes  of  the  tain  Down,  or  thin  fet  Hairs  :  The  Sides 
Lungs  :  The  Gjieafe  is  admirable  for  the  under  the  Wings  and  Thighs  are  abfolurely 
Ear-Ach,  and  to  rub  the  Limbs  of  fuch  Per-  bare;  the  Wings  are  fmail,  and  altogethei 
fons  as  are  fubjedl  to  Convulftons,  Pallies,  ufclefs  for  flying,  defign’d  only  to  aflltl  the 
Tremblings,  and  Weaknefs  in  any  Part.  Bird  in  running.  The  Feathers  of  the  Back , 
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în  the  Cock,  are  Coal  black  ;  in  the  Hen 
only  dusky,  and  fo  fofc  that  they  refemble  a 
Kind  of  Wool  ;  the  Wing-Feathers  beneath, 
are  of  the  fame  Colour  with  thofe  in  the 
Back  ;  bur  above,  in  their  upper  Part,  they  are 
purely  white:  The  Tail  is  thick,  bufhy  and 
round,  not  as  in  other  Birds,  fpread  out  in 
Breadth.  The  Feathers  in  the  Cock  being 
whitilh,  in  the  Hen  duskifh  ;  its  Neck  and 
Legs  are  very  long  ;  it  wants  the  back  Toes, 
and  has  but  two  others  ;  the  one  Toe  is  five 
Inches  and  a  half,  and  the  other  eight  Inches 
long,  cover’d  with  great  dif-joynced  annula¬ 
ry  Scales  ;  it  lays  very  large  Eggs  as  big  as 
a  Ball  of  four  or  five  Inches  Diameter,  and 
that  has  Meat  enough  in  it  to  ferve  feven  or 
eight  People,  contain’d  in  a  hard  ftrong  Shell, 
which  they  cover  in  the  Sands,  and  forfake 
never  taking  any  more  Care  of  ’em,  but 
leave  them  to  be  hatch’d  by  the  Heat  of  the 
Sun. 

They  have  difleded  feveral  Oflriches  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences;  the  largeft  where¬ 
of  was  feven  Foot  and  an  Half  high  from 
the  Ground  to  the  Top  of  his  Head.  The 
Eye  is  oval  like  a  Man’s,  having  large  Eye¬ 
brows  ;  and  the  upper  Eye-lid  is  moveable 
contrary  to  the  Generality  of  Birds,  with  an 
Eye-lid  within,  as  a  great  many  Brutes  have  ; 
the  Bill  is  fhort  and  pointed  ;  the  Tongue  is 
fmall  and  adhering,  as  that  of  Filhes  ;  the 
Thighs  large,  flelhy,  and  without  Feathers, 
cover’d  with  a  white  Skin,  a  little  reddifh  ; 
the  Legs  are  cover’d  with  great  Scales  ;  the 
Feet  cleft,  having  only  two  Toes,  with 
large  Claws.  The  Oftrich  carries  the  Quill 
exadly  in  the  Middle  of  the  Feather,  upon 
which  Account  the  Egyptians  reprefented  Ju- 
ftice  by  it.  When  we  come  to  examine  the 
Infide  of  this  Creature,  we  meet  with  five 
Diaphragms  or  Partitions,  which  divide  the 
Trunk  into  five  Parts  ;  four  of  which  are 
placed  ftraight  up  and  down  ;  and  a  fifth  is  fi- 
tuated  a-crofs,  or  thwart  the  Ventricles, which 
was  found  full  of  Herbs,  Hay,  Barley, 
Beans,  Bones  and  Stones,  whereof  he  had 
one  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Hen’s  Egg  :  They 
found  in  one  feventy  Pieces  of  Money  ;  the 
moft  Part  of  which  was  wafted  and  gone, 
perhaps  by  their  mutual  Attrition,  one  againft 
the  other,  rather  than  by  Corrofion  :  For 
it  is  obfervable,  that  the  Oftriches  fwallow 
Iron  for  the  fame  End  that  Birds  do  Pebbles 


and  Gravel,  to  help  ’em  to  grind  their  Food, 
and  not  to  nourilh  ’em,  or  to  digeft  it,  as  the 
Ancients  believed. 

The  Flefli  is  fat,  and  faid  to  caufc  an  Appe¬ 
tite,  and  reftore  in  Confumptions.  The  Ven¬ 
tricle,  or  Skin  of  the  Stomach,  ftrengthens 
and  aiïifts  Digeftion  ;  the  Fat  is  hotter  than 
Goofe  Greafe,  and  may  be  us’d  with  great 
Advantage  to  diffblve  hard  Swellings,  relax 
contracSbed  Nerves,  and  eafe  Pain.  Befides 
the  African  Oftrich,  already  defcrib’d,  there 
are  three  other  Sorts,  to  wit,  the  American^ 
the  Emeu,  Or  Cajfowary,  and  the  Dode. 

The  American  Oftrich  is  fomewhat  lefs 
than  the  former  ;  their  Legs  are  long,  and 
they  have  three  Toes  on  each  Foot,  one  of 
which  ftands  backwards  ;  its  Head  is  like 
that  of  a  Goofe,  the  Neck  twenty-four  In¬ 
ches  long,  which  they  carry  bended  like  a 
Swan  or  Stork;  the  Bill  is  comprefs’d,  or 
flat,  but  not  very  broad,  two  Inches  and  a 
Half  long,  the  W  ings  fmall,  and  not  fit  for 
flying, which  they  only  aflift  themfelves  with¬ 
al  in  Running,  which  they  do  with  that 
Speed,  that  a  Grey-Hound  can  fcarcely  over¬ 
take  them  ;  the  whole  Body  is  cover’d  with 
grey  Feathers,  which  are  longer  and  more 
beautiful  on  the  Back  ;  its  Tail  is  like  that 
of  the  former,  but  ftretch’d  forth  longways  ; 
it  feeds  on  Fruit  and  Flefh,  but  will  fwallow 
£ny  thing  you  offer  it.  The  Flefh  is  rec¬ 
kon’d  among  the  Spaniards  as  good  Food. 

The  Emeu,  or  Cajfoveaiy  Oftrich,  has  a 
horny  Crown  on  the  Top  of  its  Head,  near 
three  Inches  high,  of  a  dusky  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  which  is  reported  to  fall  off  at  Moult¬ 
ing  Time,  and  to  grow  again  with  the  new 
Feathers  ;  the  Head  and  Neck  are  bare,  or 
only  cover’d  with  a  hairy  Down  ;  the  Skin 
being  of  a  pui'plifh  blue  Colour:  In  the  fore- 
Part  of  the  Neck  hang  down  two  membra¬ 
nous  Wattles,  or  Lobes  of  Flefh,  two  Inches 
long,  of  a  Vermillion  red  ;  as  is  alfo  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Back-fide  of  the  Neck  : 
Its  Bill  is  of  a  moderate  Thicknefs,  and 
ftfeight,  and  four  or  five  Inches  in  Length  ; 
the  Neck  is  about  thirteen  Inches  long  ;  the 
Length  of  its  Body,  from  Breaft  to  Rump, 
three  Foot  ;  the  Breadth  two  Foot  over  j 
the  Thighs,  with  the  Legs  to  the  Feet,  is 
1 7  Inches  long  ;  the  Legs  are  thick  and 
ftrong,  and  almoft  five  Inches  about,  cover’d 
as  it  were  with  broad  Scales  ;  ic  has  thick 

hard 
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hard  Feet,  divided  into  three  thick  Toes, 
all  ftanding  forwards,  and  wanting  a  back 
Toe,  having  very  great  Claws,  almoft  two 
Inches  long  :  It  has  Tome  Rudinaents  of 
Wings,  confining  only  of  five  naked  Shafts  of 
Feathers ,  fomewhat  like  Porcupines  Quills^ 
which  comnaonly  lye  hid  under  the  Feathers, 
covering  the  Sides,  but  it  has  no  Tail  ;  the 
Feathers  covering  the  whole  Body  are  all 
double  ;  two  coming  out  of  the  fame  Pipe 
or  Stem,  the  upper  fomewhat  the  thicker, 
or  groflfer,  the  lower  the  finer  and  more  de¬ 
licate  5  it  is  faid  to  want  a  Tongue,  becaufe 
the  Tongue  cleaves  to  the  Mouth  as  in  Fiflies  ; 
it  feeds  upon  Fruits,  Flefh,  Bread,  Hens* 
Eggs,  Oranges,  and  almoft  any  thing  that  is 
offer’d  it  ;  its  Eggs  are  great  and  fair,-  one  being 
meafur’d  length- ways  was  fifteen  Inches,  and 
crofs-ways  twelve  Inches,  or  more  ;  of  a 
greenilh  afli  Colour,  thick  fet  with  fmall 
Protuberances  of  a  deep  Green. 

The  Dodcy  call’d  Gallus  Gallinaceus,  is  faid 
to  be  of  a  middle  Size,  between  an  Oftricb 
and  a  Turkey^  agreeing  much  with  the  African 
Oftrich,  if  you  confider  its  Rump,  Wings 
and  Feathers  ;  but  in  Regard  of  the  Short- 
nefs  of  its  Legs  ;  it  looks  like  a  Pigmey  a- 
mong  them  ;  it  has  a  great  Head  cover’d 
with  a  Membrane,  refetobling  a  Hood,  great 
black  Eyes,  prominent  fat  Neck,  a  Bill  ex.- 
traordinary  long  and  ftrong,  not  flat  and 
broad,  but  thick  and  of  a  blueifh  white, 
(harp-pointed  and  crooked  ;  its  Body  is  fat 
and  round,  cover’d  with  foft  grey  Feathers, 
much  like  an  Ojiriclds  ;  on  each  Side,  inftead 
of  hard  Wings,  Feathers,  or  Quills,  it  has 
fmall  foft-feather’d  Wings,  of  a  yellowifti 
aHi  Colour  ;  and  for  a  Tail,  it  has  five  fmall 
curl’d  Feathers  of  the  fame  Colour  ;  it  has 
yellow  Legs,  being  about  four  Inches  in 
Compafs,  and  fomething  more  than  four 
Inches  in  Length,  cover’d  with  thick  Scales; 
it  has  three  fore  Toes,  and  one  back  Toe, 
near  an  Inch  and  an  half  long,  and  its  Claw 
above  an  Inch  in  Length  ;  it  is  a  flow  paced 
ftupid  Bird,  and  eafily  taken.  The  Flefli, 
efpecially  of  the  Breaft,  is  fat,  efculent,  and 
has  fo  much  of  it,  that  three  or  four  of  them 
will  fometimes  be  enough  for  a  hundred 
Men;  but  it  is  commonly  faked,  and  ftcred 
up  for  Sea  Provifions;  it  fwallows  Stones, 
and  fuch  like  hard  Subftances,  which  (hows 
it  to  be  of  the  Ojîricb  Kind, 


1 8.  Of  the  Eagle. 

H  E  Eagle  is  a  large  Bird  of 
Prey ,  and  the  fierceft  and  Pomet. 
ftrongeft  of  that  Kind,  being  fcarce 
diftinguilhable  from  the  Havpl^^  but  only  in 
Bignefs,  or  from  the  Vulture^  but  by  its  long, 
black,  crooked  Bill  ;  befides  which  its  Legs 
are  yellow,  cover’d  with  Scales.  This  Bird 
is  very  well  known  in  almoft  all  the  Parts  of 
Europe^  as  well  as  other  Parts  of  the  World, 
of  which  there  are  feveral  Sorts  ;  as  the 
golden  Eagle,  the  black  Eagle,  the  white 
tail’d  Eagle,  the  Brafilian  Eagle,  the  Sea 
Eagle,  and  the  Vulturine. 

The  Flefli  is  hard,  fibrous,  and  not  fit  for 
Meat  or  Pbyfick  ;  the  Brain  is  faid  to  cute 
the  Epilepfy,  the  Tefticles  to  procure  Luft, 
and  the  Gall  is  the  ftrongeft  of  all  Galls,  and 
helps  all  the  Difcafes  of  the  Eyes  wbatfoever; 
as  Clouds,  Mifts,  Films,  Pearls,  Blood-fliot, 
Ulcers,  (£c.  The  Fume  of  the  Dung  is 
faid  to  bring  forth  the  Fœtus,  and  outwardly 
applied  ,  ripens  Tumours  and  Apoftems. 
The  Eagle  is  a  very  falacious  Bird,  yet  lives 
to  a  very  great  Age  :  But  of  all  the  Parts  of 
this  Bird,  there  is  nothing  fold  in  the  Shops, 
but  a  Kind  of  Stone  that  is  found  at  the  En¬ 
trance  of  the  Holes  where  the  Eagles  build 
their  Nefts  to  preferve  their  Young  from 
Lightnings,  and  other  Injuries  of  the  Wea¬ 
ther.  This  Stone  is  brought  us  by  the  Pil¬ 
grims  of  St.  Jame's  in  Galicia.  The  Eagle 
Stones,  moft  efteem’d,  are  thofe  which  are 
flat,  blackifli,  and  that  rattle  well  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  which  make  a  Noife  when  fliak’d  at 
your  Ear,  which  can  proceed  from  nothing 
elfe  but  fome  little  Stone  contain’d  within  it  ; 
great  Virtues  are  alTign’d  to  this  Stone,  efpe- 
daily  to  procure  eafie  and  fafe  Labour,  and 
to  prevent  Mifcarriages.  Some  write,  that 
the  Eagle  hunts  for  this  Stone  to  the  very  In~ 
dies,  in  order  to  hatch,  or  bring  forth  their 
young  Ones. 

19.  0/ ri'e  Vulture. 

TH  E  Vulture  is  a  Bird  of  Prey  p 
that  is  much  like  an  Eagle, 
and  has  fo  quick  a  Scent,  that  it  will  fmell 

a  dead 
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a  dead  Carkafs  marry  Miles  :  Many  are  of 
Opinion  that  he  differs  not  in  Kind  from  the 
Eagle,  but  only  in  fome  other  Charadberi- 
fticks  ,  as  that  the  Head  and  Neck  of  the 
Vulture  are  for  the  moft  Part  bare  of  Fea¬ 
thers,  and  are  only  cover’d  with  a  fhort  white 
Down  ;  that  a  little  under  their  Throats 
they  have  about  a  Hand's  Breadth  cover’d 
rather  with  Hairs,  like  thofe  of  a  Calf,  than 
Feathers  ;  that  the  Craw  hangs  down  like 
a  Bag  before  the  Stomach  or  Breaft  ;  that 
the  Bill  being  ftreight  for  two  Inches,  does 
then  grow  crooked  :  That  among  all  rapa¬ 
cious  Birds,  none  fly  together  in  Flocks  but 
the  Vulture  :  And  laftly,  That  the  Infldes  of 
the  Wings  are  cover’d  with  a  foft  Fleece  of 
Down,  which  is  proper  only  to  the  Vulture. 

There  are  feveral  Kinds  of  Vultures  de- 
fcrib’d  by  Authors,  as  the  Alh-colour’d,  the 
Black,  the  Chefnut,  the  Vulture^  the 

Golden,  the  White,  the  Brafilian,  and  the 
Vulmrine  Eagle:  The  two  Firft  differ  in 
nothing  but  their  Colour  :  The  Chefnut  co¬ 
lour’d  is  lefs  than  an  Eagle,  having  the  whole 
Plumage  of  its  Body  of  the  Chefnut  Colour  ; 
the  Feathers  of  the  Crown  are  very  fhort, 
if  compard  to  Eagles,  which  is  the  Reafon 
fome  have  thought  them  bald.  The  Bare 
Vulture  is  fo  call’d,  from  its  Preying  upon 
Hares  ;  this  is  inferior  in  Magnitude,  and 
has  not  a  Breaft  fo  refulgent  as  the  Golden 
Vulture^  which  has  many  Things  in  common 
with  the  Golden  Eagle,  but  is  every  Way, 
or  in  all  its  Parts  greater.  The  Brafilian 
Eagle  is  a  rapacious  Bird,  of  the  Bignels  of 
a  Kite,  having  a  long  Tail,  and  Wings  longer 
than  it  :  The  whole  Plumage  of  the  Body  is 
black,  with  a  little  Tawny  here  and  there 
mix’d  ;  it  is  headed  almott  like  a  Turkey, 
having  a  wrinkled  Skin  ;  its  Bill  is  long, 
hook’d  at  the  End,  and  Iharp,  in  the  Middle 
whereof  is  one  large  Hole  tor  the  Noftrils, 
tranfverfly  ficuate  ;  Eyes  almoft  of  a  Ruby 
Colour,  with  a  round  black  Pupil  :  Its  Flelli 
ftinks  like  Carrion,  for  it  feeds  chiefly  upon 
dead  Carcaffes,  is  ill-look’d,  always  lean, 
and  never  fatisfied. 

The  Vult urine  Eagle ^  tho’  call’d  fo  by  the 
Naturalifts,  has  nothing  of  the  Eagle  in  him  ; 
for  its  Shape  is  unufual  ;  the  Bill  is  ftreight 
almoft  towards  the  Middle,  and  towards  the 
Point  bent  into  a  remarkable  Hook,  after 
the  Manner  of  Vultures,  white  towards  the 


Head,  the  reft  of  it  black,  the  lower  Chap 
wholly  white,  the  Iris  of  the  Eye  is  nor  fo  fiery 
as  in  Eagles,  but  whitifh,  and  the  Pupilla  black  ; 
the  whole  Head  whitifh  or  grey  ;  the  Neck 
half  Way  from  the  Head  almoft  bald,  fet  with 
a  few  white  Feathers,  and  fome  fmall  ones, 
like  rough  curl’d  Hairs,  higher  than  the  reft 
of  the  Plumage,  as  if  they  were  fine  long 
Briftles  ;  on  the  Back  as  it  were  a  Kind  of 
Hood,  reaching  to  the  Middle  thereof,  and 
ending  in  a  fharp  Peak,  refembling  a  Trian¬ 
gle  ;  the  Colour  of  the  whole  Plumage  of  a 
dark  Chefnut,  inclining  to  black;  The  Fat 
is  the  only  Thing  belonging  to  the  Vulture 
Kind  that  is  fold  in  the  Shops,  and  us’d  to 
anoint  withal  in  Palfies  and  other  nervous 
Cafes. 

20.  Of  the  Frigat. 

H  E  Frigat  is  a  Bird  which  the 
Indians  call  fo,  becaufe  of  the  Pomet, 
Swiftnefs  of  its  Flight  :  The  Body 
of  this  Bird  is  no  bigger  than  a  Pullet’s,  but 
its  Stomach  is  very  flefhy.  All  the  Feathers  of 
the  Males  are  as  black  as  R.avens  ;  the  Neck 
is  pretty  long,  the  Head  fmall,  with  two 
great  black  Eyes,  and  the  Sight  more  pierce- 
ing  than  the  Eagles  ;  the  Bill  is  likewife  pret¬ 
ty  thick,  and  altogether  black,  about  fix  or 
feven  Inches  long,  and  ftreight  to  the  End, 
where  the  upper  Beak  is  crook’d  like  a 
Hook  :  The  Claws  are  very  fhort,  being  di¬ 
vided  into  two,  as  the  Vulture  s,  but  are  en¬ 
tirely  black  ;  the  Wings  are  fo  prodigioufly 
great,  that  it  is  feven  or  eight  Foot  from  the 
Extremity  of  one  Wing  to  the  other,  and 
that  not  without  Reafon,  fince  his  Wings  are 
fometimes  imploy’d  to  carry  him  above  three 
hundred  Leagues  from  Land.  It  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  Trouble  that  this  Bird  can 
raife  himfelf  upon  the  Branches,  but  when 
he  has  once  taken  his  Flight,  he  keeps  his 
Wings  extended  almoft  without  any  Motion 
or  Fatigue.  If  Sometimes  the  Weight  of 
the  Rain,  or  the  Impetuofity  of  the  Winds 
force  him,  he  mounts  above  the  Clouds,  and 
Soars  beyond  Sight  in  the  middle  Region  of 
the  Air  ;  and  when  he  is  at  the  higheft,  he 
does  not  forget  where  about  he  is,  but  re¬ 
members  the  Place  where  the  Dorado^  or 
Gold-Fifh;  gives  Chafe  to  the  flying  Fifh* 
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and  then  he  throws  hîmfelf  down  like  Light¬ 
ning  ;  not  fo  as  to  ftrike  upon  the  Water,  for 
then  it  wou’d  be  difficult  for  him  to  rife 
again  ;  but  when  he  comes  within  twelve  or 
fourteen  Paces,  he  makes  a  large  Turn,  and 
lowering  himfelf  as  it  were  infenfibly,  ’till 
he  comes  to  skim  the  Waters  where  the 
Chace  is  given,  in  paffing  he  takes  the  little 
Fifli  in  its  Flight  along  the  Water,  cither 
with  his  Bill  or  his  Talons,  and  fometimes 
both  together. 

The  Male  carries  a  great  red  Comb,  like 
that  of  the  Cock,  not  upon  his  Head,  but 
under  the  Throat;  and  this  Comb  does  not 
appear  but  in  the  old  ones  ;  the  Females  have 
none  ;  but  they  have  Feathers  that  are 
whiter,  efpecially  under  the  Belly.  As  the 
Herons  in  Europe  have  Hern*(haws,  which 
are  certain  remote  Corners  of  Woods  to 
which  they  retire,  as  Places  of  Refuge, 
where  they  meet,  rooft,  preferve  themfelves 
and  multiply  ;  fo  thefe  Birds,  for  a  long 
Time,  made  a  little  Ifland,  near  Guadeloupa, 
their  Habitation  ;  in  like  Manner  as  the 
Rooks,  have  a  Rookery,  where  all  of  that 
Species  thereabout  come  to  rooft  at  Nights, 
and  build  their  Nefts  in  the  proper  Seafon. 
This  little  Ifland  was  call’d,  the  Ifle  of  FrzV 
gats,  and  bears  the  Name  to  this  Day,  tho’ 
the  Birds  have  left  the  Place  ;  for  in  the 
Years  1643,  and  1644,  feveral  People  chas’d 
them  fo  feverely,  that  they  were  forc’d  to  a- 
bandon  the Ifle. 

The  Revernd  Father  Du  Tertre,  Apoftoli- 
cal  Miflionary  in  the  Antilles,  mov’d  by  the 
large  Commendations  given  to  the  Oil  drawn 
from  thefe  Creatures,  by  Means  of  two  or 
three  People,  took  more  than  one  Hundred 
of  ’em  in  lefs  than  two  Hours  Time  :  They 
furpriz’d  the  large  ones  upon  the  Bran¬ 
ches,  or  in  their  Nefts  ;  and  as  they  rile 
with  a  great  deal  of  Trouble  to  take  Wing, 
it  was  an  eafie  Matter  to  beat  ’em  down 
with  long  Sticks.  There  was  not  one  of 
thole,  fays  this  Author,  that  flew  away,  but 
what  were  lick  at  the  going  ofl*,  fo  that  they 
vomited  two  or  three  Fifli  a-piece  as  big  as 
Herrings,  half  wafted  :  He  believes  they 
difeharg’d  themfelves  in  order  to  fly  away 
with  the  more  Eafe.  The  Oil  or  Fat  of 
thefe  Creatures  is  a  fovereign  Remedy  for 
Sciatica  Pains,  and  for  all  others,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  cold  Caufe  ;  it  is  held  in 
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great  Efteem  throughout  a/i  the  Indies,  as  a 
precious  Medicine. 

21.  Of  the  Nefis  of  certain  Birds, 

'"JT’  H  E  Nefts  which  the  People  of 

Siam  have  brought  into  Trance  Pomet, 
for  many  Years,  are  nothing  but  the 
Excrement  of  certain  Birds  call’d  Tjng's 
Fipoers,  which  the  French  call  Alcyon,  and 
the  Latins  Alcedo  and  Avis  Pojideonis,  which 
are  very  common  in  France,  efpecially  in  Nor- 
mandy  :  Thefe  Birds  frequent  the  Sea  Coaft, 
Rivers,  and  watery  Places  ;  they  are  of  the 
Size  of  a  Swallow,  or  a  Quail  ;  their  Fea¬ 
thers  and  their  Bills  are  of  various  Colours, 
as  Green,  Red,  and  Blue  ;  and  they  have 
a  great  many  feveral  Names  ;  as  the  Alcyon- 
Martin,  the  Martin-Filher,  the  Martlet,  the 
Bird  of  St.  Martin,  8cc.  Thefe  Animals 
ufually  build  their  Nefts  among  Reeds,  or 
upon  Rocks.  The  Indian  Kings- Fifliers,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  about  the  Kingdom  of  Camba, 
when  they  are  going  to  breed,  throw  out  of 
their  Bills  a  white  Froth,  with  which  they 
build  a  Neft  the  Bignefs  and  Shape  ot  a. 
round  Dilh,  where  they  lay  their  Eggs,  and 
hatch  their  young  Ones  :  Thefe  Nefts  a?*  . 
of  a  white  Colour,  tending  to  Yellow,  anu 
of  a  hard  dry  Confiftence  ;  the  Tafte  being 
infipid,  and  almoft  like  that  of  Vermicelli. 

The  Chinefe  are  fuch  Lovers  of  thefe 
Birds  Nefts,  that  it  is  almoft  incredible  what 
Quantities  are  lent  to  Pequin,  the  Capital 
of  China  ;  they  are  ufually  valued  at  lifey 
Tahers  the  hundred,  which  is  about  fix  hun¬ 
dred  Livers,  or  fifty  Pounds  of  our  Money. 
They  afllgn  rnighty  Vercues  to  it,  as  that  it 
nouriflies  excreamly,  being  boil’d  in  Water 
with  a  Fowl  and  Ginger  ;  they  reckon  it  very 
good  for  curing  Pains  at  the  Stomach,  and 
tor  reftoring  thofe  that  are  in  a  languilhing 
Condition.  Thefe  Nefts  were  formerly  little 
known  \  and  it  was  believed  that  they  were 
made  of  the  Froth  of  the  Sea  ;  but  lince  the 
People  of  Siam  have  brought  'cm  us,  they 
are  become  very  common.  There  arc  be- 
fides,  other  Parts  belonging  to  Birds  which 
we  fell,  and  drive  a  confiderable  Trade  in  ; 
as  Quills,  Penfils,  and  Dorvn  from  the  Swans, 
Geele,  and  other  Fowl,  which  are  broughc 
us  from  Gafeoigny,  Normandy,  as  aifo 
Vol.  II.  G  the 
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the  Swallow  Scones,  which  are  like  little 
Stones  taken  out  of  Crey-fifh,  and  are  us’d 
to  take  out  any  Filth  or  Dirt  that  falls  into 
the  Eyes. 

22.  Of  Cantharides. 

Pcmst,  H  E  Cantharides  are  Flies  which 
the  Peafants  about  Paris  bring 
us,  and  vvhich  they  find  in  great  Plenty  upon 
Âjh-'Irees^  i{pfe-Bitpoes  ,  and  on  the  Blades 
of  Corn  ;  the  Wirigs  of  thefe  Flies  are  of  a  fine 
(hining  Green  to  look  upon,  becaufe  of  their 
blue  Colour  mix’d  with  a  Gold  Yellow  ; 
bût  thé  Whole  is  vcnenaous,  and  of  a  fetid 
^rnell:  They  have  a  large  Sort  in  Italy ^  but 
they  are  of  no  Ufe.  Chufe  fuch  as  are  new, 
dry,  and  whole,  Without  being  crumbled  to 
Powder. 

The  Ufe  of  Cantharides^  at  this  Day,  is  chief¬ 
ly  external  ;  but  there  are  fome  Countries 
where  they  are  frequently  given  inwardly, 
by  fuch  as  underftand  how  to  prevent  their 
dangerous  Effeds  otherwife  :  They  are  of  very 
great  Service  to  the  Apothecary,  not  only 
tor  the  Bliftering  Plaifter,  that  is  always  rea¬ 
dy  compounded  by  them,  but  to  ufe  freOi 
upon  all  Occafions  vvhere  they  are  required. 
They  ufe  to  kill  the  Cantharides  with  the 
hot  Fumes  of  the  fharpeft  Vinegar,  enclofing 
them  in  an  earthen  Vefîèl,  having  its  Mouth 
cover’d  with  a  fine  thin  Cloth  ;  afterwards 
they  dry  them,  and  putting  them  up  in 
wooden  Boxes,  they  keep  them  for  the  Space 
of  two  or  three  Years.  Thefe  Cantharides^ 
tlio’  rarely  prefcrib’d  inwardly,  are  very  ef¬ 
ficacious  in  the  Hands  of  a  wife  Phyfician, 
who  knows  how  to  corred  ’em,  and  make 
them  fpecifical  in  a  Gonorrhoea,  Supprefiion  of 
Urine,  Ulcers  of  the  Bladder,  Stone,  Gra¬ 
vel,  They  are  ntioft  frequently  admini- 

Itred  in  a  Tindure  mix’d  with  Spirit  of 
Wine,  Camphire,  but  to  promote  the 
Expulfion  of  Urine,  nothing  can  be  more 
fafe  than  the  Anointing  the  Perineum,  or 
lower  Part  of  the  Belly,  and  the  Region  of 
the  Mavil,  with  the  Oil,  wherein  Cantha¬ 
rides  have  been  boil’d. 

Some  rr  this  Time  ufe  all  the  Parts  of  the 
Cantharides  promifeuoufly  ;  but  the  Head,. 
Wings,  and  Legs  are  to  be  cafi:  away  ;  If 
4  Bliftering  Piailler  made  of  tfiem  be  ap¬ 


plied  to  a  tender  delicate  Body,  or  upon 
moft  fine  skin’d  Women,  it  will  caufe  a 
Strangury,  or  Scalding,  and  Heat  of  Urine, 
which  is  eafily  remedied  by  drinking  of 
Milk,  Barley-Water,  or  Emulfions  of  Al¬ 
monds,  or  the  cold  Seeds.  The  volatile  Sale 
of  the  Cantharides  is  one  of  the  moft  power* 
ful  Diureticks,  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
World  ;  fo  that  fome  Authors  affirm  it  is  a- 
ble  to  break  or  diflblve  the  Stone  ;  it  is 
fo  pungent  and  biting  .  that  it  is  apt  to 
raile  little  Blifters  upon  the  Tongue,  when 
rafted,  fo  that  iç  is  not  to  be  taken  alone,  bur 
in  fome  fmooth  oily  Subftance,  or  other 
proper  Vehicle  ;  Dofe  from  one  Grain  to 
three,  being  more  gentle,  and  lefs  hazardous 
than  the  Cantharides  themfelves. 


25.  Of  Bees. 

nr*  H  E  Bees,  or  Honey^^Plies,  are 

little  Infeds  ;  the  Nature  and  Pomet^ 
Condud  of  which  is  no  lefs  wonder¬ 
ful,  than  theif  Labbuf  Ts  heceftary  and  ufeful, 
fince  they  furnilh  us  with  Honey  and  Wax  • 
both  which  are  very  confidcrable  Commodi¬ 
ties  :  But  as  I  never  kept  Bees  rnyfelf  I  have 
been  oblig’d  to  have  Recourfe  to  a  Friend, 
who  communicated  to  me  what,  by  many 
Years  Experience,  he  bad  obferv’d  concern¬ 
ing  them,  that  I  might  compare  it  with  what 
had  been  (aid  by  others  upon  that  Subjed. 

Some  Naturalifts  will  have  it,  that  tfi'e  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Bees  comes  from  the  dead  Lyon  and 
the  Ox  ;  and  thar  inftead  of  Worms  that 
ufually  breed  in  the  Bodies  of  other  Animals, 
the  Bees  generate  in  the  Bodies  of  the  Lyon 
and  the  Ox,  This  Exrradion  appears  to  me 
to  be  very  wide  of  Truth,  agreeable  to  a 
particular  Experiment  made  by  one,  of 
what  Virgil  fays  in  his  fourth  Bücolick, 
which  he  found  altogether  falfe:  Thi  Fad 
is  related  in  a  little  Trad,  fuppos’d  to  be  writ 
by  a  Country  Parfon,  who  fays  thus  r 

Virgil  appear  d  to  me  to  be  an  Author 
‘  of  Solidity  enough  to  ground  a  probable 
V  Opinion  upon,  and.  whofe  Credit  fuf- 
“  ficient  CO  induce  me  to  make  a  Tryal, 
which  I  unluckily  did,  and  djoughc  I  had 
poifon’d  the  whole  Village  ;  for  1  caus’d  to 
be  ftrangled  a  young  Bull,  Bina  cornua 
t  giving  him  a  thoufand  Srroaks  with 

;;  a  Cudgel, 
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“  a  Cudgel,  as  he  was  dying,  which  was 
“  more  than  I  cou’d  warrant  from  the  Poet; 

for  his  Burial,  I  took  the  bruis’d  Members, 
“  with  the  two  Horns,  and  put  them  into  a 
“  great  wooden  Tub, with  four  littleWindows 
“  open  to  the  four  Quarters  of  the  Wind,  in 
“  order,  as  Virgil  fays,  to  produce  Thoufands 
“  of  Bees,  The  King  is  faid  to  be  bred  from 
“  the  Brain,  the  working  Bees  from  the 
“  Stomach,  and  the  Drones  from  the  Guts  ; 
“  the  King  makes  War  upon  his  Neighbour- 
“  ing  States,  both  by  Sea  and  I  and  ;  he  mar- 
“  Dials  his  Army  in  Battalia;  he  rewards  his 
“  Captains  and  Generals  ;  he  puniflies  the 
“  Cowards  with  Death,  and  naakes  the 
“  Rogues  and  Deferters  run  the  Gantlet  ; 

betides  a  thoufand  old  Womens  Tales, 
“  which  feveral  People  relate,  and  believe 
“  to  this  Day  ;  but  inftead  of  the  Svyarms 
“  of  Bees,  which  I  expected  from  the  Body 
“  of  this  Animal,  there  tyere  Thoufands 
“  of  Maggots  produc’d,  with  an  infufferabje 
“  Stench,  that  I  thought  wou’d  have  in- 
“  fedl:ed  aU  the  Neighb.o^^hpod  ;  and  the 
“  Stink  was  fo  great,  that  all  the  Country 
“  fançy’d  they  were  çhreayned  with  the 
“  Plague  You  mgy  fee  from  hence  how 
wide  Opinions  are  ;  and  as  I  am  not  a  capa¬ 
ble  Judge,  I  fiiall  content  myfelf  to  make 
fome  Obfervati.ons,  founded  upon  Expe¬ 
rience,  as  yo\i  will  find  ip  following  Re¬ 
lations;  and  thofe  who  d^fire  to  be  inftrudf- 
ed  further,  mqft  çpnfult  the  beft  Authors, who 
have  writ  upon  this  Subjedb. 

Ohfervstions  upon  Bees,  according  to  an  Ac^ 
count  deliver'd  rne  by  a  particular  Per/on» 

The  Produdlion  of  Bees,  at  firft,  is,  that 
they  breed  from  a  Kind  of  little  white  Bud 
or  Sperm,  that  is  pofited  at  the  Bottom  of 
their  fmall  Holes  or  Sockets,  that  make  up 
the  Honey-Comb,  which  the  Bees  make  in 
their  Hives,  and  which  they  begin  at  the  End 
of  the  Hive.  This  Sperm,  alfifted  by  the  natu¬ 
ral  Heat  of  the  Bees,  encreafes  and  forms  a 
Kind  of  white  Maggot,  which  at  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  its  Formation,  has  no  Refem- 
blance  of  the  Bee,  but  in  a  Month’s  Time 
it  becomes  like  one,  of  the  fame  Colour  with 
a  Maggot,  and  continuing  fo  a  little  while , 
it  grows  black,  and  comes  out  of  the  Soc¬ 
ket.  fhe  Bees  generate  from  Pebrmry^  tp 


the  End  of  OSloher;  if  the  Hive  be  in  good 
Condition  ;  and  they  fwarm  in  May  and 
‘dune  ;  but  the  May  Swarms  are  more  valued, 
becaufe  they  are  ftronger,  than  thofe  that  are 
later  ^  becaufe  the  Seafon  is  more  favoura¬ 
ble,  and  the  Heat  more  temperate  ;  whereas 
the  Swarms  of  June  cannot  be  fo  fuccefsful , 
by  real'on  they  are  ufually  attack’d  with  too 
much  Heat  and  Dry  nefs  at  firft  j  fo  that  they 
can  neither  fupply  themfclves  fufficientiy 
with  Provifiops  for  their  prefent  Occafions, 
nor  lay  up  Stores  for  Winter. 

Hove  the  Bees  ^heir  Honey: 

This  I  have  obferv’d,  with  particular  Care 
and  extraordinary  Application,  having  fpenc 
a  great  deal  of  Time,  watching  the  Hives 
every  Hour  of  the  Day,  to  fatisfie  my  Cu- 
riofity  in  feeipg  the  Bees  work ,  having 
provided  them  Glafs  Hives  for  the  Purpofe. 
Towards  the  pnd  of  Winter,  as  oft  as  it  is 
gentle  Weather,  as  it  happens  fometimes 
that  the  Air  begins  to  free  itfelf  of  the  great 
Coldnefs  in  the  Month  of  February,  the  Bees 
venter  out  of  their  Hives,  range  the  Fields, 
and  bring  home  Wax  of  different  Colours  ; 
as  white,  yellow,  lemon,  red,  which  fticks 
like  little  Lentils,  on  the  hipd  Part  of  their 
Thighs  ;  and  which  when  encred  into  the 
Hives,  they  induftrioufly  quit  themfelves  of, 
and  form  their  Holes  or  Lodgments,  which 
they  labour  to  compofe  of  fix  Sides,  that  are 
made  thinner  and  finer  than  Talck,  and  al- 
moft  as  tranfparenr.  It  is  obfervable,  that 
the  fame  Hollows,  or  Sockets,  are  thofe 
wherein  they  depofice  their  Sperm,  whence 
are  generated  the  other  Bees,  and  which  are 
fill’d  with  Honey,  as  they  become  empty  by 
the  production  of  the  young  Bees  which  they 
enclofe  :  They  colle(t:  their  Honey-Comb, 
or  Wax,  from  all  Sorts  of  Flowers,  but  the 
Rofe,  the  Orange,  the  Peafe  Bloom,  and  the 
Daify  Flowers. 

Of  the  Manner  how  the  Bees  gather  their  Ho* 

ney^  and  the  moji  proper  Times  to  tal^e  it. 

The  beft  Seafon  of  the  Year  for  the 
to  gather  their  Honey,  is  towards  the  latter 
End  of  April  and  May,  for  then  they  go  out 
by  Break  of  Day,  when  the  Air  is  gentle  and 
fereue,  and  gather  the  Dew,  which  is  more 
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plentiful  and  common  at  that  Time  than 
any  other  Part  of  the  Year  ;  they  return  al- 
fo  as  quick  as  they  can  into  their  Hives,  to 
difcharge,  into  the  Holes  aflign’d  them,  the 
Honey*Dewthey  have  gather’d  from  the  Sim¬ 
ples  of  the  Field,  and  which  they  have  fuck’d 
into  their  Bodies,  and  throw  it  up  again, 
as  Pigeons  do  the  Food  wherewith  they  feed 
their  Young  :  And  when  they  have  fill’d  a 
Hole ,  or  Socket,  with  this  Honey,  they  clofe, 
and  feal  it  up  with  a  fmall  Piece  of  white 
Wax,  to  prevent  it  from  flowing  out  again. 

Towards  the  £nd  of  Ju}7e  and  July^  that 
the  Dews  are  not  fo  plentiful  as  during  the 
Months  of  April  andM^^,  it  happens  ftill  there 
are  fome  dewy  Mornings  in  which  the  Bees 
are  not  lefs  induftrious  than  at  other  Tfmes, 
to  make  their  Harveft  3  and  likewife  it  falls 
out  fometimes  that  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  as 
the  Corn,  and  the  like,  are  damag’d  by  certain 
Rains,  Blites,  which  are  favourable  for 
other  Sorts  of  Fiyes,  but  on  the  contrary  are 
pernicious  to  the  Bees. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  when  they  fwarm, 
and  that  the  young  Ones  which  compofe  the 
Swarm  are  come  out  of  the  Hive,  they 
make  as  it  were  a  Cloud  of  Fiyes  in  the  Air, 
that  looks  black,  and  is  form’d,  as  they 
march  out,  into  Squadrons  and  Battalions, 
like  an~^rmy  engag’d  ;  they  follow  clofe 
their  Leader,  or  the  principal  amongft  them, 
who  is  much  longer  than  the  others,  and 
whole  Wings  are  much  Ihorter,  and  which 
is  of  a  reddifh  Colour  :  When  they  lofe 
this  Leader,  they  become  Vagabonds,  and 
this  is  a  certain  Lofs  to  the  Proprietor.  When 
the  Swarm  are  got  our,  they  ufually  affem- 
ble  together,  and  lodge  upon  fome  lhady 
Branch,  rather  than  in  any  other  Place  ;  and 
being  thus  clofely  knit,  it  is  then  proper  to 
hive  them  ,  for  fear  they  (hon’d  defert  ;  for 
Ihou’d  they  ftay  long  ’till  the  Sun  (hine  upon 
them,  they  will  then  feparate  and  fly  away; 
and  when  they  are  hiv’d  it  is  proper  to  fet 
’em  in  the  Shade  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
which  might  melt  their  new  Wax,  and  incite 
them  abroad  again. 

It  is  aifo  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the  Bees 
Wax,  for  three  Years  together,  is  very  ge¬ 
nerative,  and  plentifully  productive  in  Breed¬ 
ing  of  the  Bees  ;  and  chat  the  Age  of  the  Ho¬ 
ney-Comb,  is  very  eafle  to  be- known  by  its 
Colour^  for  the. fifft  Year  it  is  wfaiûlb,  the  Se¬ 


cond  it  is  yellow,  and  the  Third  brown  ; 
but  when  older  it  turns  black,  is  barren,  and 
without  Production,  and  then  the  Bees  ceafe 
to  make  Honey,  and  breed  any  more  Swarms. 

I  have  Hives  made  of  two  Pieces  in  Form  of 
a  Barrel  or  Sugar  Loaf  cut  in  the  Middle  ;  fo 
that  I  need  not  deftroy  the  Bees,  and  I  take 
rhefe  Hives  from  Year  to  Year,  in  lifting 
up  one  Year  one  Part ,  and  the  following 
Year  another,  according  as  they  are  found 
full,  and  inftead  of  thofe  that  arc  full  of 
Honey  I  put  empty  ones  ;  and  one  very  re¬ 
markable  Thing  is  th^s,  that  Bees  delight 
much  near  Water,  and  watry  Places,  uflng  a 
great  deal  of  it  in  aflTifting  them  to  make 
Honey  ;  I  have  been  inform’d  of  this  by  fe- 
veral  of  my  Friends,  and  particularly  by  an 
Officer  of  the  Kings,  who  having  Bees  in  a 
Garden  at  Argenteiiil,  where  there  was  a 
Filh-Pond,  the  Bees  ufed  to  go,  and  come 
conftantly  to  take  up  Water  to  carry  to  their 
Hives  ;  upon  which  I  ask’d  him,  what  he 
thought  of  it  And  he  told  me  that  it  was 
a  Thing  he  had  always  obferv’d  fince  he  kept 
Bees. 

Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  have  any  Space 
or  open  Holes  in  the  Top  or  Bottom  of  the 
Hive  ;  for  July  and  Augiifl  the  Butterflies 
breed,  enter  their  Hives,  and  engender  large, 
fhort,  hard  Maggots,  which  lay  the  firft 
Steps  for  Spiders  Webs,  which  joyning  the 
Combs  together,  produce  a  Heat,  fo  that 
in  two  or  three  Days  the  Bees  will  be  gone, 
and  quite  forfake  it  after  having  pillag’d  it  : 
Thele  Maggots,  tho’  but  few  at  firft,  will 
multiply  fo,  that  in  lefs  than  five  or  fix  Days 
they  will  not  leave  one  Ounce  of  the  Ho¬ 
ney-Comb  behind,  but  inftead  of  it  leave 
their  Eggs  ;  which  together  with  the  Spiders 
Webs  that  are  form’d,  fill  up  the  Whole  of 
the  Hive. 

It  is  further  obfervable,  That  amongft 
the  Bees  there  arc  Drones  which  will  not  go 
into  the  Fieid.s  at  all  ;  or  if  they  do,  which 
is  not  but  from  Noon  ’till  about  four  a- Clock, 
they  bring  nothing  home  with  them,  but  on 
the  contrary  eat  the  Honey  made  by  others  ; 
and  the  induftrious  Bees  kill  the  Drones, 
which  are  much  larger  and  blacker  than  the 
others,  and  have  no  Stings  ;  but  when  you 
prefs  cbeir  Tails  there  appears  two  little 
Horns  like  tranfparenc  Skins,  which  are  yel¬ 
low.  at  the  End,  In  Poland  and  Mc^covy  the 

Bees 
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Bees  make  their  Hives  in  the  Trunks  of  old 
Trees,  and  afford  Plenty  of  Honey  without 
any  Alîiftance,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  ours.  Upon  this,  Munfler  and  Guyon 
relate  a  furprizing  Thing  :  A  Peafant  falling 
into  one  of  thefe  Trees  where  the  Bees  made 
Honey,  in  a  large  Foreft  in  Mofeovy,  as  he 
wasfearching  for  the  Honey-Comb,  and  not 
being  able  to  get  out  becaufe  the  Hollow  of 
the  Tree  was  too  deep  and  wide,  a  Bear  pro¬ 
videntially  coming  to  this  Place  to  feek  for 
Honey,  the  Peafant  immediately  catches  the 
Bear  by  the  Paw,  and  was  drawn  out  from 
the  certain  Danger  he  was  in  of  perilhing  in 
the  Tree. 

ApiSy  or  the  Bee^  is  a  Sort  of 
Lemery,  Fly  that  makes  Honey  and  Wax, 
and  is  fuppos’d  to  take  its  Name 
from  being  a  Fly  without  Feet,  which  is  not 
fo  in  Fatff,  for  it  has  Feet,  but  carries  them 
clcfe  to  its  Belly,  being  difficult  to  feparate  ; 
it  has  four  Wings  ;  the  Tongue  is  long,  which 
it  carries  ufually  out  of  the  Mouth  ;  it  has 
fmall  Teeth,  and  the  S  ing  cleaves  to  the  Bel¬ 
ly.  The  Ancients  pretended,  that  the  Bee  was 
generated  from  the  Lyon  or  the  Bull  ;  but 
the  vain  Tryals  feveral  have  made  are  iuffi- 
cient  to  confute  fuch  a  Notion,  as  being  no 
other  than  the  Fancy  of  the  Poet  :  Indeed, 
we  read  in  the  Holy  Scripture  that  Samfon 
found  in  the  Carcais  of  a  Lyon,  that  had 
been  kill’d  lome  Days  before,  a  Swarm  of 
Bees  and  Honey,  but  they  were  never  gene¬ 
rated  from  the  Flefhot  t^e  Lyon. 

The  Origin  of  ’em  is  certainly  the  fame 
as  that  of  other  Flies,  but  only  their  Pro¬ 
duction  IS  flower,  tho’  from  the  white  Mag¬ 
got  they  become  a  perfeCt  Bee  in  a  Month’s 
Time.  The  large  Bee  which  they  call  the 
King,  becaufe  of  the  others  that  attend  and 
follow  him,  is  a  Male  Bee-  that  is  capable  of 
fupplying  a  great  many  Females,  after  the 
fame  Manner  as  one  Bull  fupplies  all  the 
Cows  of  a  Village.  This  Bee  is  much  larger 
than  the  reft,  but  he  has  ftiorter  Wings  ;  his 
Colour  is  reddifli,  inftead  of  being  brown, 
as  all  the  others  are.  The  Bee  fucks  the 
Virtue  of  the  flowers,  and  receives  it  into 
her  Pouch  or  Throat,  from  whence  (he  dif- 
gorges  it  into  the  Hive,  in  order  to  work  ir  up 
to  Honey;  Ihe  carries  alfo  the  Wax  flicking 
to  her  Thighs,  the  whole  Kind  yields  a  great 
deaf  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil  :  They  are  proper. 


being  dry’d,  to  make  the  Hair  grow  ;  being 
reduc’d  to  Powder,  and  mix’d  with  Oil  of 
Lizards,  they  make  a  Kind  of  Liniment, 
wherewith  they  rub  the  Head.  The  elfentia! 
Salt  of  ’em  is  fo  volatile,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  it  in  a  dry  Form  ;  it  is  a  mofl  fubtil 
and  penetrating  Thing,  and  one  of  the  mo.ft 
powerful  Diureticks  and  Diaphoreticks. 

24.  Of  Honey. 

E  have  three  Kinds  of  Honey 
in  France  brought  from  feve-  PomeCt 
ral  Parts,  vi;(.  PVhite  Honey^  which 
is  made  without  Fire,  which  feme  call 
gin  Honey  ,  as  well  becaufe  it  flows  of  itfelf, 
without  prefling,  as  becaufe  it  is  made  from 
the  fli'ft  Year’s  Honey- Com!?.  The  fécond 
Sort  is  made  of  all  Kinds  of  Honey-Combs 
put  together,  after  being  well  cleans’d,  in  a 
Bag,  by  Means  of  a  Prefs,  from  whence 
there  flows  a  white  Honey,  but  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  former  ;  not  only  becaufe  it  is 
not  fo  white,  but  becaufe  the  Tafte  is  not 
fo  agreeable.  The  Third  is  the  Yellow 
Hone^^  which  is  made  over  the  Fire  in  a 
Kettle,  with  a  little  Water,  and  then  put  in¬ 
to  Bags,  and  fqueez’d.  The  Yellow  Honey  is 
more  or  lefs  fine,  according  to  the  Degree  of 
Heat  it  receives  ;  for  if  it  is  too  much  hear» 
ed,  inflead  of  being  of  a  fine  Yellow,  k 
will  be  brown,  and  of  an  ill  Smell.  They 
pretend  likewife,  that  the  Honey  is  lefs  beau¬ 
tiful  and  good,  according  to  the  Quantity 
of  Water  which  is  put  into  it  to  heat  ir. 

The  fineft  and  mofl  efteem’d  Honey ^  is  thk 
of  Languedoc^  which  is  white  ;  Specially 
that  of  Corhiere^  a  little  Borough,  about  three 
Leagues  beyond  Narbonne^  which  is  the 
Place  from  whence  comes  the  whirefl  and 
pureft  Honeyy  commonly  call’d  'Narbonne  Har¬ 
ney  ;  tho’  faliely  fo,  for  at  Narbonne^  they  de 
not  know  what  you  mean  by  Narbonne  Ho' 
ney,  but  only  that  of  Corbiere;  but  the  Name 
has  been  given  to  it,  becaufe  Narbonne  ^s  a 
great  City,  and  much  better  known  than  Cw*- 
biere^  which  is  but  a  fmall  Place.  This  true 
Honey,  to  have  its  proper  Qualities,  cughs 
to  be  new,  thick,  candied,  and  entirely  like 
Sugar  Royal,  of  a  fweet  piquant  Tafle,  and 
a  little  aromaiick.  Next  after  this  is  that  of 
other  Parts  of  Languedoc  and  Proience,  bur 
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'^ery  much  diflPercnt  and  inferior  to  that  of  which  the  Bee  extradas,  and  receives  into  her 
Corbiere  ;  ’îiot  only  becaufs  it  is  never  fo  Stomach  to  carry  to  the  Hive,  where  fhe  dif- 
wbire,  but  becaafe  it  is  not  fo  pleafant  to  the  gorges  herfeif,  and  fills  her  Cell,  which  flie 
Tafte  or  Smell,  being  artificially  difguis’d  has  made  in  the  Honey-Comb  before,  for 
with  Rofemary  to  give  it  the  Tafte  and  Scent  that  Purpofe.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  Honey 
of  the  true  pure  of  Nnhonie  :  The  third  in  general  ;  one  white,  and  the  other  yel- 
and  laft  Sort  is  the  white  Hojiry  about  Paris,  low  ;  the  White  is  made  of  the  firft  Year’s 
and  of  the  Country  for  twenty  or  thirty  Leagues  Stock  without  Fire,  or  PrefTing,  which  is 
round,  and  which  gives  , it  the  Name  of  cûX à  Virgin  Honey  ^  and  the  Second  is  preffed 
Country  Honey  ;  and  that  is  met  withal  fome-  from  the  Wax,  with  Force,  and  by  the  Ad- 
times  fo  good,  that  except  the  Tafte  and  dition  of  Heat  :  The  white  Hofzey  is  finer. 
Smell,  it  is  fcarce  inferior  to  that  of  Corbiere,  and  more  pleafant  for  the  Palate,  and  cenfe- 
which  may  be  readily  granted,  becaufe  the  quently  better  for  internal  tJfes.  The  Yel- 
Tafte  and  Scent  of  Honey  proceeds  from  the  low  has  a  little  more  Acrimony  than  the 
Plenty  and  Goodnels  of  the  Flowers  with  White,  and  therefore  is  more  laxative,  ard 
which  the  Bees  are  fed  ;  and  as  Languedoc  externally  a  good  Deterfive.  Raw  Honey  is 
and  Provence  are  warm  Countries,  and  con-  apt  to  gripe  and  fwell  the  Belly  ;  but  being 
fequently  full  of  aromacical  Heibs  and  clarified,  it  opens,  cleanfes,  nourifiies,  and 
Flowers,  as  Thyme,  Rofemary,  Siæchas,  reftores  in  Confumpiions,  is  pedtoral,  dm- 
^c.  therefore  the  Honey  is  better,  and  of  a  retick,  and  one  of  the  beft  Opchalmicks 
more  pleafant  Smell,  and  more  bought  up,  in  the  World. 

efpecially  to  nxake  perforai  Pcifans  of,  which  The  feveral  Preparations  made  of  Honey, 
is  its  chief  Ufe  ;  the  Country  Honey  being  and  commonly  fold,  are  firft  clarified  Honey, 
principally  imploy’d  in  the  great  Compofi-  next  the  Spirit,  Oil  and  Water,  the  Tin¬ 
tions,  and  to  eat  in  Lent,  élure  and  Vinegar,  with  Mead,  MethegHn 

As  to  the  yellow  the  beft  that  comes  and  Hydromel.  Clarified  Honey  is  made 

to  Paris,  and  the  moft  fet  by,  is  that  of  with  the  Whites  of  figgs  ;  the  Water,  by 
champagne  ;  which  to  be  good,  fliou’d  be  putting  ffowe;' into  a  large  Glafs,  or  earthen  Bo- 
frelhor  new,  of  a  good  Body,  of  a  golden  dy,  and  diftiliing  in  Sand  with  a  gentle  Heat, 
colour’d  Yellow,  the  moft  candied,  and  until  acid  Drops  begin  to  come,'  then  ccAle 
Icaft  full  of  Wax  that  may  be;  the  Fault  the  Fire,  and  keeptheWatçr  for  Ufe.  To  make 
otherwife  proceeds  from  the  ill  making  of  it  ;  the  Spirit  and  Oil,  take  what  remains  in  tfie 
but  the  True  Champagne  is  of  much  the  beft  Retort  aforegoing,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen 
Sale,  and  of  more  Virtue  than  all  the  other  one,  or  Glafs  one  coated  ;  but  let  it  be  fo  large, 
Honeys  brought  from  feveral  other  Parts,  as  that  two  Thirds  of  it  may  be  empty  ;  place 
Touraine,  Picardy,  and  efpecially  Normandy,  your  Retort  in  a  Reverberatory  Furnace, 
which  is  ill  feented,  reddifti,  and  of  a  very  with  a  large  Receiver,  luting  the  Juncture; 
bad  Sale,  tho’  yet  it  is  more  purgative  than  begin  the  Diftillation  with  a  fmall  Fire,  for 
that  of  other  Parts  ;  and  this  Honey  is  very  about  three  Hours,  to  warm  the  Retort  ; 
eafily  known,  both  by  the  Colour  and  Smell  ;  then  increafe  it  by  little  and  little,  fo  will  the 
and  likewife  becaufe  it  ufually  comes  in  Spirits  come  forth,  with  a  little  black  Oil, 
Stone  Pots,  fuch  as  Butter  comes  in  from  and  fill  the  Receiver  with  Clouds,  continue 
Normandy  :  This  Honey  is  very  proper  for  the  the  Fire  ’till  all  is  come  over  ;  then  feparaie 
Apothecaries  to  make  Honey  of  Rofes,  Vio-  the  Spirit  from  the  black  ftinking  Oil  by  Fil¬ 
lets,  or  the  like.  There  are  feveral  other  tration,  the  Spirit  will  be  in  a  pretty 
Ends  this  Honey  ferves  for,  as  to  diftil  into  Quantity,  the  Oil  little  and  inconfiderable. 
a  Water,  Spirit,  or  Oil,  which  are  reckon’d  The  Spirit  of  Honey  is  an  excellent  Aperitive, 
proper  to  make  the  Hair  grow,  and  to  take  out  cools  the  violent  Heat  of  Fevers,  quenches 
Marks,  Spots,  or  Freckles  in  the  Face  :  Some  Thirft,  and  ftrengtbens  the  Stomach,  and 
likewife  alTign  to  the  Spirit  of  Honey,  well  may  be  put  imp  Juleps,  to  give  them  a  plea- 
f  edbfied  the  Power  of  diflblving  Gold  or  Lead,  fing  Acidity  ;  it  may  be  redlified  by  diftil- 
i^men  Honey,  is  a  compound-  ling  it  in  a  Çlafs  Cucurbit  in  Sand  ;  what 

«d  Body  of  divers  Parts  of  Flowers,  afeends  firft  is  Flegm  ;  that  which  rifes  laft  is 

the 
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the  ftrongeft  of  all,  and  is  usM  to  cleanfe  old 
Ulcers,  as  the  Oil  is  to  fcale  rotten  Bones. 

Tindlure  of  Honoy  is  made  of  pure  Vir^Jn- 
Honey,  mix’d  with  wafhM  Sand  or  Bone- 
Adies,  whereon  is  thrown  the  bèft  rèdfified 
Spirit  of  Honey  ;  then  let  ’em  ftand  in  Dige- 
ftion  in  a  Cucurbit,  having  a  flat  Bottom,  ’till 
the  Spirit  is  ting’d  of  a  golden  Colour,  which 
decant,  pouring  new  Spirit  upon  the  Faeces, 
fo  long,  ’till  it  will  be  no  longer  ting’d  i 
mix  the  ting’d  Spirits  together,  and  abftraifl: 
in  Balneo  Mnri^,  ’till  only  a  third  Part  re¬ 
mains,  which  is  the  Tindlure,  and  one  of 
the  nobleft  Medicines  for  inveterate  Coughs, 
Phrhificks  and  Catarrhs,  from  a  Quarter  of 
a  Spoonful  to  a  whole  one.  Mead  is  com¬ 
pos’d  of  one  Parc  of  Honey,  to  eight  Parcs  of 
Water,,  well  boil’d,  and  work’d  up  with 
Yeft  Blood. warm,  or  clarified  with  the 
Whites  of  Eggs,  Shells  and  all  :  Some  add 
Aromaticks;  as  Cloves,  Nutmegs,  Cinamon, 
Lemon-Peel  and  Ginger  ;  others  Alteratives, 
as  Thyme,  Marjoram,  Mint,  Balm,  Rofe- 
mary,  .  Cowflip,  {^'c.  fome  Diuretickj^  as 
Sweet-Briar,  Eryngo,  Tamarisk,  ^c.  and 
fo  every  Perfon  make  it  to  their  Fancy,  whe¬ 
ther  for  medicinal  Ufes,  or  other  Purpofes. 
Metheglin  is  made  of  one  Part  Honey,  and 
four  Parts  Water  ^  to  which  may  be  added 
Balm,  Sage,  Mint,  Rofemary,  Thyme,  Bay- 
Leaves,  Angelica,  Savory,  Roman  Worm¬ 
wood,  Geranium  Mofehatum,  Origanum, 
Nutmegs,  Mace,  Gloves,  Cinamon,  Gin¬ 
ger,  or  the  like,  in  the  Boy  ling  of  the  Li¬ 
quor  I  and  in  Tunning  of  it  up,  fome  add 
black  Currans,  others  Raifins  in  the  Sun. 
hydromel  is  made  of  the  beft  Honey  ,  eight 
Pounds  ;  Raifins,  four  Pounds  ;  Tamarinds, 
half  a  Pound,  fifteen  Quarts  of  Water; 
boil  all  fo  long  ’till  an  Egg  will  fwim  on  rhe 
Top  ;  let  tne  Fæces  fettle  ;  then  decant  the 
clear  Liquor  into  a  Cask,  adding  to  every 
five  Pounds  four  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Wine 
redlified  ;  lec  ic  ftand  fix  Months,  and  then 
drink  of  it  as  you  pleafe  ;  all  the  Prepara¬ 
tions  of  Honey  are  pedforal  and  diuretick. 

2  y.*  Of  Bees-Wax. 

Pomet,  DEfides  the  different  Sorts  of 
^  Honeys,  and  ihe  Ufes  made  -of 
’em,  we  drive  a  great  Trade  in  yellow  and 
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\3^hite  PP^ax  ;  the  firft  Sort  is  made  from  the 
Prefling  of  the  Honey-Comb  over  a  Fire, 
with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Water  ;  and 
when  all  isdiflblv’d  they  ftrain  ic  through  a 
Cloth  ;  this  done,  they  melt  ic  and  feum  off 
the  Drofs  and  Froth,  and  afterwards  caft  ic 
into  Cakes.  Some  Perfons,  to  refine  the 
Wax,  ufe  Bpman  Vitriol,  or  fome  others  ; 
but  for  my  own  Part,  the  beft  Secret  I  know 
of  is  CO  purifie  it  well  by  Melting. 

That  which  we  call  PPax,  is,  in  its  natu¬ 
ral  State,  the  Honey-Comb,  which  contains 
the  Honey  in  the  Hive:  Poland,  Barbary ^ 
Brhaigny,  and  feveral  Parts  of  France,  fur- 
nifh  us  with  a  great  deal  of  yellow  H^ax  ;  buc 
that  of  Dant:{icl{,  Britaigny,  and  Cbatfipagne , 
is  reckon’d  the  beft:  Chufe  fuch  as  is  of  a 
high  yellow  Colour,  a  good  Smell,  eafie  to 
break,  and  that  does  not  ftick  to  the  Teeth  j 
and  take  care  chat  it  be  the  fame  on  the  In- 
fide  as  the  Outfide  ;  and  when  in  large  Cakes, 
as  that  from  Dant^^ick,,  that  there  be  no  Water, 
Stones,  or  Earth  in  the  Middle  ;  or  that  ic 
be  not  mix’d  with  Rofin,  white  Frahkin- 
cenfe  or  Pitch,  colour’d  with  Turmerick  or 
Bpucou. 

The  Ufe  of  yellow  Wax  is  confiderable 
for  feveral  Sorts  of  Works;  as  Tapers,  Can¬ 
dles,  and  other  Wax- Works  ;  it  is  of  great 
Ufe  in  Medicine,  for  it  ferves  to  give  a  Bc^* 
dy  to  Oyntments  and  Plaifters,  and  likewife 
ro  make  Sealing  Wax  for  great  and  lefs 
Deeds.  Some  will  have  it,  that  yellow 
Wax  bas  no  Virtue  in  Phyfick.  By  the 
there  is  made  with  Wax,  Earth,  and  Oak- 
Alhes,  a  white  thick  Oil,  like  Butter,  which 
is  call’d  Butter  of  Wax,  which  ought  to  be 
white,  and  have  the  Smell  of  Wax  ;  of  this 
Butter,  together  with  Bole,  Chalk,  or  the 
like,  in  Powder,  by  Means  of  a  Giafs  Re¬ 
tort  on  a  Sand  Fire  ,  they  draw  a  clear 
white  Oil,  like  Water,  that  is  of  an  agreea¬ 
ble,  or  pleafanc  Smell.  The  Butter  and  Oil 
ot  Wax,  are  much  valued  lor  the  Cure  of 
Chilblains,  efpecially  rhofe  that  are  apt  to 
chop,  and  other  Maladies  of  the  like  Nature  ; 
that  which  remains  in  the  Bags,  after  the 
W'ax  is  (train’d  out,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the 
dead  Bees  and  other  Filth.  We  meet  with, 
befides  this  in  the  Hives,  a  Kind  of  red  Wax, 
call’d  Virgin  PVax,  or  Propolis,  which  is  that 
the  Bees  ufe  to  ftop  up  the  Chinks  or  Holes 
of  the  Hives,  to  hinder  the  cold  .4ir  from 
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entrîng  ;  thh  Wax  is  fweet  fcented,  and  fmells 
almoft  like  Storax^  and  will  chew  and  mould 
like  Majîicii  ;  iz  cleanfes  and  digefts  hard 
Tumours,  eafes  Pains,  and  cures  Wounds 
and  Ulcers, 

Of  White  Wax. 

The  Pf^hite  Wax  is  made  out  of  the  Yel¬ 
low  ;  the  fame  being  by  a  certain  Engine 
made  into  fmall  Flakes,  and  then  bleach’d 
in  the  Sun,  by  which  it  will  become  very 
white  ;  it  is  then  caft  into  round  Cakes,  fome 
thicker,  fome  thiner  ;  that  is  the  beft  which 
fmells  well,  and  chews  hard,  not  being 
mix’d  with  Sheeps  Suet,  and  is  withal  of  a 
clear  Colour,  without  any  Caft  of  Yellow- 
nefs.  The  beft  and  moft  proper  to  turn 
white  is  the  Teliovp  Wax  of  Bretagny  ;  which 
when  it  is  well  done,  as  that  ufually  is 
of  Chateau-Gontiery  eight  Leagues  from  An¬ 
gers^  which  paftes  for  the  beft  Sort  in  Francey 
will  be  pure,  white,  clear,  tranfparenr,  in 
thick  Cakes ,  that  when  broken  betwixt  the 
Teeth  does  not  ftick,  neither  has  any  ill  Tafte 
02  Scent. 

It  is  with  this  fine  Wax  we  make  the  fineft 
Works  ;  as  Tapers,  Wax-Candles,  Flam¬ 
beaux,  Figures,  and  other  Curiofiries  in 
'Wax  :  »And  we  reckon,  after  zho.  Chateau- 
GontkrWaXy  the  fécond  Sort  is  that  of  An^ 
gers  ;  the  Third  that  of  Mans  ;  the  Fourth 
-that  oL'HoUandy  which  is  generally  brought 
in  great  Cakes  of  four  or  five  hundred 
Weight  ;  and  the  firft  Sort  is  that  we  call  the 
Dutch  Wax  Bpyal  ;  the  Fifth  is  that  of  Am- 
botfe  ;  .the  Sixth  of  Chaumont  near  Troyes  : 
In  fhort,  the  Seventh,  and  the  worft,  is  that 
of  Bpiien,  becaufe  of  the  great  Addition  of 
iSuet  they  put  in,  which  is  better  or  worfe, 
according  to  the  Quantity  of  Suet  that  is 
-mix’d  with  it. 

Of  the  /oft  Red  and  Green  Wax, 

The  fofe  red  Wax  is  made  of  white  Wax 
melted  with  Turpentine  that  is  walk’d,  and 
*îhen  colour’d  with  Vermilion,  or  Orkanet. 
This  Wax  ought  to  be  of  a  good  Confi- 
ftence,  a  fine  Red,  well  made  ;  the  chief 
^Ufe  of  this,  as  well  as  the  Green,  is  for  the 
i.awyers  to  feal  Writs  and  Deeds  with.  The 
green  Wax  is  made  the  fame  Way,  only  Ver- 
degrife  is  us’d  inftead  of  Vermilion. 


Of  the  hlacJilndhn  Wax, 

In  feveral  Parts  of  the  Indies^  as  well 
Baft  as  Wefly  they  have  little  Bees,  which 
hive,  or  make  their  Nefts  in  the  Hollows  of 
certain  Trees;  the  Figure  of  which  you 
have  before  :  Thefe  Bees  depofite  their  Ho¬ 
ney  in  little  Veffels  of  black  Wax,  which 
are  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of  Pigeons  Eggs  ; 
the  Honey  is  very  pleafant,  and  of  an  Amber 
Colour.  The  Indians  ufe  this  Wax  to  make 
Tapers  of,  and  to  gather  from  the  Tree,  the 
Balfam  call’d  To/«.  Some  Authors  fay,  that 
there  is  an  Animal  like  a  Caty  that  is  black, 
which  the  Indians  call  Heiraty  or  the  Honey 
Beaft,  which  climbs  the  Trees,  and  eats  all 
the  Honey  ;  and  that  which  is  furprizing  is, 
that  this  Animal  draws  out  the  Honey-Comb 
with  its  Paw,  and  does  no  Damage  to  the 
Bees  ;  and  the  Bees  do  not  hurt  him,  becaufe 
they  have  no  Stings  like  ours.  This  Wax 
was  formerly  much  us’d  in  Spain,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  France  ;  but  at  prefent  we  know  not 
what  it  is,  being  one  of  the  fcarceft  Druggs 
we  have.  All  the  Kinds  of  Wax  are  natural¬ 
ly  compos’d  of  Oil,  volatile  Salt,  and  Flegm 
without  Earth,  being  emollient,  refolutive, 
and  proper  for  Oyntments,  Cerecloths,  and 
Plaifters. 

26.  Of  Ambergrife. 

AMhergrife  i$  the  deareft  and  moft 

valuable  Commodity  we  have  Pomet. 
in  France,  and  a  Thing  the  leaft  un- 
derftood,  its  Nature  and  Origin  being  moft 
concefted  ;  for  if  I  fhou’d  relate  what  Au¬ 
thors  have  faid  upon  this  Subjedl,  it  wou’d 
make  a  Volume  of  itfelf  ;  bur  to  reproach  no 
Body,  and  not  to  repeat  what  fo  many  Aiï- 
thors  have  faid,  I  fliall  affirm,  that  the  Am- 
bergrife  we  have  brought  us  from  feveral 
Parts,  but  chiefly  Lisbon,  is  nothing  elfe  but 
a  Mais  of  Honey-Combs,  that  fall  from  the 
Rocks  into  the  Sea,  torn  off  by  the  Waves 
of  the  Sea,  the  Violence  of  the  Winds,  or 
otherwife  :  Thefe  Honey-Combs  being  in 
the  Sea,  whether  by  a  Property  of  the  Sea 
Water,  or  by  the  Virtue  of  the  Sun  Beams, 
are  render’d  liquid,  and  floating  upon  the 
Water,  as  is  to  be  met  withal,  fometimes. 

Many 
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Many  Perfons  will  be  furpriz’d  at  what  I 
advance,  that  Amhergrife^  whofe  Nature 
hath  been  hitherto  To  little  known,  comes 
from  nothing  but  Bees  Wax,  which  I  cou’d 
not  have  affirm’d,  if  a  Friend  of  mine  had 
not  aflur’d  me,  he  had  feen  a  Piece  that  was 
one  half  Ambergrife^  and  another  I4^ax  ; 
and  to  confirm  what  I  fay,  Mr.  de  Monconys 
Lieutenant  General  of  Lyons ^  at  Page  71, 
of  his  Voyages,  affirms  that  he  was  inform’d 
in  England^  that  Ambergrife  was  nothing 
but  Honey-Combs  the  Bees  make  upon 
the  large  Rocks,  which  are  on  the  Sea  Side 
in  the  Indies^  which  heated  by  the  Sun, 
loofen  and  fall  into  the  Sea,  and  by  its  Agi¬ 
tation  are  brought  to  PerfecStion  ;  and  that 
having  broken  a  large  Piece  of  Ambergrife^ 
which  was  not  yet  perfedlly  concodled  ,  he 
found  in  the  Middle  of  its  Subftance,  the 
Honey-Comby  and  the  Honey ^  both  together: 
And  for  further  Confirmation,  when  the  Am^ 
hergnfe  is  diflblv’d  in  Spirit  of  Wine  tarta- 
rlz’d,  there  remains  at  laft  a  Subftance  en¬ 
tirely  like  Honey.  And  to  make  it  appear 
that  Ambergrife  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Pro- 
dudl  of  the  Honey-Comb,  obferve  the  great 
Quantities  that  are  fometimes  found  of  it  ; 
not  in  Pieces  of  three  hundred  Weight,  as 
fome  have  writ,  but  thirty  or  forty  Pounds 
are  fufficient. 

Mr.  Tavernier^  amongft  other  Things  on 
this  Subject  fays,  that  in  the  Year  1646,  or 
1647,  a  ^elander  that  was  of  one  of  the  beft 
Families  of  Mideleburg^  who  was  Gover- 
nour  for  the  Dutch  Eaft- India  Company,  in 
the  Ifle  of  St.  Maurice^  which  is  on  the  Eafl 
of  Madagafcar^  found  on  the  Shoar  a  Piece 
of  Ambergrife  forty-two  Pounds  Weight, 
which  he  fent  to  the  Company;  but,  asluch 
Perfons  have  ever  fome  Enemies  ,  and  the 
Piece  appearing  as  if  fomething  had  been 
taken  from  it  on  one  Side  ;  the  Commander 
was  accus’d  of  having  taken  half,  of  which 
yet  he  juftified  himfelf  at  Batavia, 

In  the  Choice  of  Ambergrife,  which  fome 
have  call’d  by  the  Name  of  Oriental  Amber  , 
let  it  be  in  fine  Pieces,  of  a  greyifh  Colour 
on  the  Outfide,  mark’d  with  little  black 
Spots  within,  of  a  fweet  pleafant  Smell  ; 
and  meddle  not  with  that  which  is  foft„  tat, 
mufty  within  and  without,  and  which  is  full 
of  Dirt  and  Filth,  that  is  got  when  the  Am^ 
hergrife  was  liquid,  or  before  it  gains  its  So- 
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lidity.  The  beft  Tryal  of  it  is  a  Diflblution 
in  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  for  that  which  is  pureft, 
and  leaves  the  leaft  Faeces  is  the  beft.  The 
Fictitious  is  known  by  the  Smell,  as  well  as 
Colour  ;  the  Materials,  of  which  it  is  made, 
appearing  either  too  black,  or  too  white  , 
and  will  diffolve  eafily  in  Water,  being  com¬ 
pos’d  of  Musk,  Civet,  Aloes  Wood,  Storax, 
Labdanum,  Goat’s  Blood  dry’d,  ^c. 

Ambergrife,  befides  its  Ufe  for  the  Perfu¬ 
mers,  by  Reafon  of  its  excellent  Scent,  is  a 
very  good  Medicine  tr^  warm  the  Stomach, 
and  prevent  the  Caufe  of  the  Gout,  from  at¬ 
tacking  the  Viral  Pans;  it  refrelhes  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Spirits  by  its  volatile  Sulphur,  ftrengthens 
the  debilitated  Parts,  and  reftores  in  Con- 
fumptions.  As  Ambergrife  is  a  very  dear 
Commodity,  thofe  who  buy  Quantities  of 
it,  muft  take  great  Care  that  there  be  no 
Mixtures  in  it,  or  that  it  be  not  counterfeit¬ 
ed  :  The  Thinnefs  of  the  Subftance  of  this 
Drugg,  is  the  Reafon  that  it  is  never  expos’d 
to  the  Violence  of  the  Fire,  bat  only  dif- 
folv’d  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  Spirit  of  Rofes, 
or  fome  fuch  like  Menflrtium  to  prepare  it  , 
exalt  its  Smell,  and  feparare  it  from  its 
earthy  Parts  ;  and  this  is  call’d  by  the  Name 
of  TUnElure,  or  Ejfence  of  Ambergrife, 

0/ Eflence  0/ Ambergrife. 

Ejfence  of  Ambergrife,  us’d  by  the  Con¬ 
fectioners,  Perfumers,  Diftillers,  and  others, 
may  be  made  after  tbefe  feveral  Ways  :  To 
make  Mr,  Charas's  Effence,  take  Choice  Am¬ 
bergrife,  two  Drams  ;  Sugar  Candy,  two 
Drams  ;  Spirit  of  Wine,  four  Ounces  j  ar¬ 
dent  Spirit  of  Rofes,  half  an  Ounce  ;  put 
’em  into  a  Glàfs  Matrafs,  with  a  blind  Head 
luted  in  the  Jundlures,  fet  in  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun ,  Horfe-Dung,  or  Sand,  dilfolve 
and  make  a  Tinc^lure  ;  decant  the  Clear, 
and  keep  it  for  Ufe  in  a  Glafs  clofe  ftopt  : 
The  Dole  internally  may  be  given  to  three 
Drops  in  Cinamon  Water,  or  any  reftorative 
Liquor.  Another  Effence  is  made  thus  :  Take 
Ambergrife,  and  white  Sugar  Candy,  in  Pow¬ 
der,  or  each  two  Drams  ;  Musk  one  Dram  ; 
Oil  of  Cinamon,  Citrons,  Oranges,  Rofes, 
Lavender,  of  each  two  or  three  Drops  ; 
mix  and  beat  it  up  into  a  Pafte,  and  diffolve 
it  as  you  have  Occafion  over  a  gentle  Heat, 
in  Spirit  of  Wine,  in  a  Bolt  Head  5  or  you 
Vol.  II.  H  may 
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fnay  make  ît  with  Amhvgrife  aîbne,  in  Spirit 
of  Wine  rartaris’d,  digefting  in  a  Sand  Heat, 
or  Horfe-Dung,  for  fame  Time. 

The  Way  to  make  any  odoriferous  Thing 
yield  its  Scent,  is  by  opening  the  Body  of 
it  firft  ;  which  done,  the  Smell  exerts  and 
diffafes  itfelf  immediately,  in  fuch  Vehicles 
as  have  Power  either  to  diflblvè  the  feparated 
Particles,  or  extradé  their  Sulf^jur  or  Tin- 
dfure.  Ambergrife  is  opend  by  grinding  it 
firft  with  Sugar  Candy,  then  with  Oil  of 
Ben:  It  is  alfo  open’d  by  grinding  it  with  the 
Yolk  of  an  Egg,  and  ieveral  other  Ways. 
Ambergn’/-^  in  its  natural  State,  fcarccly  af¬ 
fords  any  Scent  at  ail  ;  but  if  it  be  open  d, 
and  excited  by  Solution,  with  a  convenient 
Proportion  of  Odours  and  volatile  Sulphur, 
fuch  as  that  of  Civet,  it  prefentiy  yields  a 
fweet  and  pleafant  Flavour;  for  Example: 
Take  ten  Grains  of  Ainbergife,  and  three  of 
Civet  ;  beat  them  together  in  a  Mortar,  and 
the  Ambergrife  will  prefentiy  melt;  upon 
which,  for  encreafing  the  Acid,  put  two  or 
three  Drops  of  Juice  of  Lemons  to  it,  fo 
will  you  have  a  Perfume  of  an  admirable 
Sweetnefs. 

Ambra^grifea,  feu  Ambra  cine^ 
hemcry.  ritia,  or  Ambergrife,  is  a  valuable 
Commodity  that  is  very  dry,  and 
almoft  as  hard  as  a  Stone,  light,  opaque, 
greyifti,  and  feented:  It  is  found  in  Pieces  of 
different  Bignefs,  floating  upon  the  Water  in 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Ocean,  as  towards  the 
Coafts  of  Mofeovy  and  and  particular¬ 

ly  in  the  maritime  Parrs  of  the  Indian  Seas. 
There  was  a  Piece  cf  a  prodigious  Size, 
that  was  faid  in  the  Year  1694,  to  be  car- 
ry’d  into  that  weigh’d  183,  Pounds. 

The  Naturalifs  have  differ’d  much  in  their 
Opinions  concerning  the  Produi^ion  of  Am^ 
bergrife,  'rill  of  late  it  Teems  to  be  univerfal- 
Ty  agreed,  that  its  made  from  the  Honcy- 
Combs  that  fall  into^the  Sea  from  the  Rocks, 
where  the  Bees  had  form’d  their  Nefts  ;  and 
this  is  conflrm’d  by  Experience,  becsule  fe- 
veral  Perfons  have  feen  Pieces  that  have  beeu 
one  half  Ambergrife,  and  the  other  no¬ 
thing  but  the  plain  Honey- Comb  :  And 
others  again  have  met  with  large  Pieces  of 
Ambergrife^  where,  in  breaking  of  it,  they 
have  found  in  the  Middle,  the  Honey-Comb 
and  the  Honey  too:  Cbufe  luch  as  is  clean, 
v;sii  dry’d,  Iighr^  and  fpotted  v/uhin,  with 
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little  bl-^ck  %»ots,  of  a  Tweet  pleafant  Smell, 
but  avoid  the  moift,  fofc  and  foul  Ambergrife^ 
as  being  good  for  nothing  ;  it  is  call’d  Am¬ 
bra  Cineritia,  as  being  of  an  afo  Colour  ;  it 
ftrengthens  the  Brain,  the  Heart,  and  the 
Stomach  ;  procures  Alacrity,  and  makes  the 
Spirits  gay  ;  provokes  Luft,  and  is  a  good 
Antidote  againft  Poifon  or  Infedbron  in  Men, 
but  raifes  the  Vapours  in  Women,  therefore 
let  them  avoid  it.  We  meet  fometimes,  a- 
mongft  the  Druggifts,  with  a  white  Amber¬ 
grife,  which  differs  from  the  other  not  on¬ 
ly  in  Colour,  but  it  is  nothing  fo  ftrong,  or 
halffo  good.  There  alfo isa  black  Ambergrifi^ 
but  it  is  good  for  nothing  in  Phyfick,  and 
but  of  very  little  Ufe  for  the  Perfumers. 

27.  Of  the  Viper, 

H  E  Viper  is  a  Kind  of  Serpent 
that  is  very  common  in  feveral  Pomet, 
Parcs  of  France,  but  Chiefly  in  Poi- 
Bou,  from  whence  almoft  all  the  Vipers  come 
that  we  fell  at  Paris.  As  thefe  Animals  were 
terrible,  or  frightful  to  all  the  World  hereto¬ 
fore,  fo  they  are  very  familiar  to  us  at  pre- 
fent  ;  infomuch  that  there  are  very  few  Peo¬ 
ple  of  Quality,  in  Places  where  they  are  ro 
be  had,  but  what  make  ufe  of  ’em  as  good 
Diet,  and  a  fpecificai  Remedy  againft  feveral 
Sorts  of  Difeafes,  as  may  be  leen  in  Mr. 
Charas  his  Tfeatife  of  ’em,  wherein  he  has 
faid  all  that  can  be  faid  on  that  Subjedf,  to 
which  the  Reader  may  have  Reccurfe  at 
bis  Pleafure  ;  upon  W'hich  Account  I  ftiall 
content  myfelf  in  directing  him  to  cbufe  the 
largeft,  livelieft  Vipers,  and  fuch  as  are  new¬ 
ly  taken  ;  and  to  take  Care  that  they  are 
put  into  temperate  Places,  becaufe  extraor¬ 
dinary  Cold  or  Heat  is  contrary  to  them  : 
They  ought  iikewife  to  be  careful,  when  they 
receive  any  freih  Vipers,  to  take  them 
out  of  the  Boxes  they  are  brought  in, 
and  CO  take  from  them  the  dead  ones,  if 
there  is  any,  as  fometimes  it  happens; 
and  to  put  ’em  into  a  Tub  with  Bran 
or  Mofs;  not  that  it  ferves  ’eiu  ro  feed  upon, 
as  fome  fancy ,  becaufe  thele  Creatures  ne¬ 
ver  eat  after  they  are  taken,  but  only  live 
upon  the  Air,  and  notwrthftandir.g  this,  they 
will  continue  alive  fix  Months.  It  is  Iikewife 
to  be  obferv’d,  that  they  are  to  be  taken 
either  by  the  End  of  the  Tail,  or  elfe  with  a 
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Pair  of  Tongs  ;  becaufe  this  Animal,  when 
he  finds  himfelf  fqueez’d,  bites  whatever  he 
meets  with  ;  and  the  Biting  of  the  Viper  be¬ 
ing  very  dangerous  and  mortal,  is  the  Reafon 
wi’Y  the  Takers  of  ’em  ought  to  be  very 
caurious  ;  the  Keepers  of  them  ought  to  be 
fo  likewife,  leaft  by  Mifchance  they  (hou’d 
efcape  and  get  into  any  Houfe,  which  wou’d 
be  very  dangerous,  elpeciaily  where  there 
are  Children. 

We  have  a  great  many  dry’d  Vipers  brought 
from  Pci^icrs,  which  if  good  ought  to  be 
heavy,  large^  lorg,  well  dry’d,  and  the 
frelheft  kiii'd  that  can  be  got  ;  for  in  a  little 
Tim 3  af^er  they  are  dead,  the  Worms  will 
eat  ’em  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  nothing  will 
be  left  but  the  Skeleron<  You  ought  to  be 
careful  likewife,  that  every  Bundle,  or  Parcel 
of  Vipers,  which  is  ufually  two  Dozen,  have 
the  Hearts  and  Livers  along  with  them, 
thcl'e  being  the  mod  noble  Parts  of  the  Ani¬ 
mal,  and  weigh  three  Ounces  and  a  half  j 
and  Ibmecimes,  but  very  rarely,  four  Oun¬ 
ces  weight  ;  and  take  Care  they  be  not  fuch 
as  have  died  of  themfelves,  which  you 
may  eafily  difcern,  by  their  extraordinary 
Blacknefs  :  Some  will  fay,  that  there  are 
Snakes  and  Afps  fold  for  Vipers  ;  but  this  I 
can’t  affirm,  having  never  known  it  to  be 
done  SLt  Poi Hiers.  There  is,  befides,  a  great 
deal  of  Vipers  Powder  fold  ;  bur  thofe  that 
buy  fiiou’d  take  fpecial  Care,  becaufe  there 
is  nothing  more  lyable  to  be  adulterated. 
The  dry’d  Vipers,  with  their  Hearts  and 
Livers,  reduced  to  Powder,  and  lifted  thro’ a 
fine  Silk  Sieve,  is  what  fome  call  Be:{oar  Ani¬ 
mal^  pretending  that  this  Powder,  thus  made, 
has  the  fame  Virtues  with  the  Oriental  Be^ 
treated  of  before. 

They  bring  us  alfo  from  PoiHiers,  the  vo¬ 
latile  and  fix’d  Salt  of  Vipers  ,  the  Fat,  and 
the  black  Oil  that  is  made  by  the  I{etort, 
whofe  Virtues  and  Preparations  you  have 
thus  deferib’d  by  Mr.  Charas.  Take  Vipers, 
all  their  Parts  very  well  dry’d,  cut  em  into 
fmall  Pieces,  with  which  fill  a  large  Retort 
of  Earth,  or  Glafs  well  coated  ;  fill  it  almoft 

Suite  up  to  the  Top,  fix  to  it  a  very  large 
.eceiver,  luting  the  Jundures  well,  place  it 
on  a  naked  Fire,  in  a  clofe  Reverberatory, 
or  a  Reverberatory  Furnace,  with  its  Dome; 
fhut  up  the  Regifter  of  the  Dome,  and  the 
Door  of  the  Fire  Place,  make  a  gentle  Fire 


in  the  Cinder  Placed  which  keep  on  Foot  for 
two  Hours,  only  to  heat  the  Retort  and  Fur¬ 
nace  ;  then  removing  the  Fire  into  its  Place, 
keep  it  in  the  fame  Heat  for  two  Hours 
longer  ;  at  the  End  whereof  encreafe  the 
Fire  one  Degree,  giving  a  little  Air  to  the 
Regifter  of  the  Dome ,  continuing  ir  fo  for 
two  Hours  more  ;  and  encreafe  the  Fire  to 
the  third  Degree  for  the  fame  Time  ;  after 
which  fee  the  Regifter  cf  the  Dome  quire 
open,  encreafing  the  Fire  to  the  fcigheft  De¬ 
gree,  which  continue  fo  long  Vijl  nothing 
comes  out  cf  the  Retort ,  and  that  ail  the 
Vapours  in  the  Receiver  be  converted  into 
Sale  or  Liquor  ;  then  ceafe  the  Fire,  and 
theVeffels  being  cold,  unlure  the  Receiver, 
and  diftbive  the  Salt  in  the  Liquor,  or 
Spirit. 

To  rebfifie  it,  put  all  this  diftili’d  Matter 
into  a  Glafs  Matrafs,  with  a  long  Neck  ; 
place  it  in  a  Sand  Heat,  cover  it  with  its 
Head,  and  joyn  to  it  a  fmall  Receiver,  lut¬ 
ing  well  the  Joints,  and  give  a  gentle  Heat, 
fo  will  the  volatile  Salt  afeend,  white  and 
Cryftalline,  to  the  Top  of  the  Head, 
which  take  and  put  up  into  a  double  Glafs 
Bottle,  ftopping  it  very  clofe  ;  continue  the 
Redlification,  feparating  and  keeping  apart 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  remaining  Part  of 
the  volatile  Salt,  diffoiv’d  in  fome  Flegm, 
and  the  Oil  ;  and  caufe  all  the  volatile  Sair, 
and  oily  Parts,  to  afeend,  cafting  away  that 
which  lies  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Matrafs,  as  a 
Thing  of  no  Ufe. 

This  volatile  Salt  of  Vipers  is  reckon’d  an 
Antidote  againft  Poifons,  and  a  perfect  Cure 
for  the  Biting  of  the  Piper,  or  any  other 
Kind  of  Serpent,  or  venemous  Creature; 
It  is  alfo  prevalent  againft  the  Mcafles,  Small- 
Pox,  Plague  or  Peflilence  ;  it  refifts  Putre- 
faQ5lion  in  the  higheft  Degree,  becomes  fpeci- 
fical  in  Intermitting  Fevers,  chiefly  the  Q^ar-- 
tan  ;  and  there  is  fcarce  a  Medicine  known 
in  the  World  more  able  to  purifie  the  Mafs 
of  Blood,  and  give  it  its  natural  Fluidity, 
whence  it  does  fuch  confiderable  Feats  in 
chronick  Cafes  ;  as  Scurvies,  Eryfipela’s, 
fcal’d  Heads,  and  ftrumous  Breakings  out  ; 
cauling  the  foul  imipure  Humours  to  perfpire 
through  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  :  It  is  alfo  one 
of  the  moft  powerful  Remedies  in  Nature, 
for  Gout,  Rheumatifm,  and  Venereal  Rc- 
licks:  for  it  opens,  penetrates,  attenuates, 
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and  is  fudorifick  ;  fo  that  it  drives  out  any 
corrupred  or  malignant  Humours,  through  the 
Habit  of  the  Body  ;  it  dilfolves  coagulated 
Blood,  removes  Inflammations,  prevents  A- 
pofteins,  and  cures  Pleurifles  :  This  Salt  is 
very  aperitive,  and  opens  Obftrudlions  both 
of  the  Head  and  other  Parts  ;  and  relieves 
all  Difeafes  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves  ;  as 
Palfies,  Convulfions,  Vapours,  Fits  of  the 
Mother,  and  the  like,-  fo  chat  both  for  exter¬ 
nal  and  internal  Ufes,  there  is  fcarcely  found 
a  more  univerfal  Medicine. 

All  other  Preparations  of  Vipers  ,  as  Pow¬ 
ders,  fix’d  Salts,  Tindures,  Décodions, 
Broths,  Gellies,  Wines,  Eflences,  Troches, 
Elixirs,  Extrads,  (3c.  compar’d  with  the 
volatile  Salt,  are  nothing,  for  in  that  is  to  be 
found  the  Sum  of  all  that  is  in  the  Viper  : 
The  Oil  is  fo  fetid,  that  it  cannot  be  taken 
inwardly  ;  outwardly  it  may  be  us’d  to  fmell 
to,  and  to  touch  the  Noftrils  with  in  Va¬ 
pours  and  Fits  ;  but  if  it  be  made  into  an 
Elixir,  with  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  Spirit  of 
Wine  tartarifed  ,  it  is  a  moft  fragrant  Medi¬ 
cine,  clears  the  Spirits,  fuppreffes  Vapours, 
and  invigorates  Nature  to  a  Miracle. 

Le  Febure  teaches  us  how  to  fix  this  vo¬ 
latile  Salt,  which  is  done  by  Acids,  vi:{.  with 
well  redified  Spirit  of  Salt,  dropping  it  upon 
it,  diflblved  in  its  own  Flegm,  ’till  the  Ef- 
fervefcency  and  Strife  ceafes,  by  which  the 
volatile  Salt  is  united  to  the  Acid  :  Now 
though  there  be  no  great  Need  of  this,  yet  it 
may  be  of  fome  Ule  to  watry  Stomachs  j  and 
tho’  the  Tafte  and  Shape  of  this  Salt,  thus 
fix’d,  much  refembles  Bay  Salt,  it  is  quite 
another  Thing  in  its  Efleds  ;  this  is  evident 
by  mixing  it  with  double  its  Weight  of  Salt 
of  Tartar,  and  fublinaing  in  proper  VefTels  ; 
for  then  the  volatile  Salt  will  afeend  with  its 
firft  Force,  Strength  and  Virtue. 

Vipera^  or  the  Viper ^  is  a  Kind 
Lemerj.  of  Serpent,  which  comes  alive  out 
of  the  Belly  of  its  Parent,  and 
not  from  an  Egg,  as  the  ether  Kinds  do;  it 
is  about  as  long  as  one’s  Arm,  and  two  Inches 
thick;  fometimes  bigger,  and  fomecimes lefs, 
but  never  arrives  at  the  Size  of  the  large 
Snake,  tho’  in  outward  Appearance  they  are 
very  like  ’em  :  They  are  cover’d  with  a 
fmooth  Skin,  a  little  fcaly,  on  the  Backfide 
of  feveral  Colours  as  in  Waves,  fofe  and 
vifeous  underneath,  and  of  very  ciofe  Pores. 


The  Jaws  are  fet  on  both  Sides  with  little 
Teeth,  like  the  Snakes  ;  but  befides  thefe 
little  Teeth,  there  is  on  each  Side  a  Kind  of 
a  Tusk,  or  a  long,  fliarp,  cutting  Tooth,  that 
is  fometimes  fork’d  ;  In  the  Jaw  is  a  Blad¬ 
der,  full  of  a  ycilowilh  Liquid  ;  the  Tongue 
is  long  and  cloven,  which  it  darts  out  with 
great  Violence;  being  provok’d,  it  looks  like 
a  Firebrand,  which  proceeds  from  the  quick 
Motion  or  Agitation  of  the  Spirits.  This 
Tongue  was  fuppos’d  to  be  venemous,  but 
it  contains  no  manner  on  harm  in  it;  the 
Eyes  are  very  fmall.  The  Vipers  breed  in 
wild  ftony  Places  in  Dauphiny  and  Poibiou  ; 
they  live,  being  at  Liberty,  on  Rats,  Frogs, 
Worms,  and  feveral  other  Infedls  ;  but  when 
taken  and  confin’d,  they  will  live  above  a 
Year,  without  any  other  Subfiftence  but  the 
Air  they  receive  by  the  little  Holes  made  in 
the  Tubs  or  Chefts  wherein  they  are  kept  ; 
the  Reafon  why  they  live  fo  long  without 
eating,  is,  bccaufe  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  are 
fo  clofely  contraded,  that  they  emit  but  very 
little  Spirits  or  Effluvia. 

They  take  the  Vipers  in  Spring  Time,  or 
Autumn,  becaufe  they  are  then  fatter,  and 
more  adive  than  in  any  other  Seafon  :  The 
Peafants  take  ’em  with  little  wooden  Tongs 
made  for  the  Purpofe,  and  carry  ’em  in  Bags 
to  the  Apothecaries  ;  they  are  much  more 
fprightly  and  gay,  when  they  are  in  the  Field, 
than  after  they  are  taken,  becaufe  they  then 
draw  themfelves  up  into  a  narrower  Com- 
pafs,  and  contrad  their  Pores.  Thefe  dif¬ 
fer  from  other  Serpents,  not  only  as  to  the 
two  Teeth  that  are  in  their  Jaws,  but  like- 
wife  by  a  different  Connexion  of  their  Ver^ 
tebree,  which  hinders  them,  when  they  are 
taken  by  the  Tail,  from  twitting,  and  turn¬ 
ing  about  the  Arm  or  the  Tongs,  as  the 
Snake  does. 

The  Viper  bites  with  his  long  Teeth,  and 
fhoots  into  the  Wound  a  Spirit,  or  very  vola¬ 
tile  acid  Liquor,  which  infinuates  into  the 
VcfFels,  coagulates  by  little  and  little  the 
Blood,  and  interrupts  the  Circulation,  from 
whence  flows  Death,  if  not  prevented.  This 
Effed  has  a  great  deal  of  Analogy  with  that 
which  happens  upon  Syringing,  thro*  Curio- 
ficy,  fome  acid  Liquor  into  the  Veins  of  a 
Dog,  or  other  Creature  ;  for  in  a  fliorc 
Time  he  falls  into  Convulfions  and  dies. 


The 
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The  Accidents  which  attend  thofe  who 
have  had  the  Misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a  Vi^ 
per,  are  firft  of  all  that  they  grow  pale,  and 
then  turn  bluifli,  is  more  or  lefs  ting.d  in 
the  Veins  and  Arteries.  In  the  fécond  Place 
they  become  relUefs,  melancholy,  and  fleepy  ; 
the  Pulfe  is  intermitting,  becaufe  the  Courfe 
of  the  Spirits  being  intercepted  by  the  Coa^ 
gulum  that  is  made  in  the  Veflels,  the  Blood 
cannot  circulate,  but  with  Difficulty.  In 
the  third  Place  they  are  chilly  or  cold,  have 
Inclinations  to  vomit,  and  convulfive  Mo¬ 
tions;  becaufe  the  faline  and  acid  Particles 
which  are  introduc’d  into  the  Blood,  and 
which  are  pungent,  prick,  or  irritate  the 
internal  Coats  of  the  Veins  and  Arteries.  In 
the  laft  Place  they  dye,  becaufe  the  Blood 
growing  Iharper,  and  coagulating  ftill  more 
and  more  ,  the  Paflage  of  the  Spirits  is  en¬ 
tirely  ftop’d,  and  there  can  be  no  Circulation, 
without  which  they  cannot  live. 

The  Remedies  againft  the  Biting  of  Vipers 
are  external  and  internal  ;  the  External  are 
the  fpeedy  Binding  of  the  Part  wounded,  if 
pofllble,  making  the  Ligature  tight,  in  or¬ 
der  to  hinder  the  Poifon  from  fpreading  fur¬ 
ther  ;  but  if  the  Parc  that  is  bit  cannot  be 
bound,  you  ought  inftantly  to  apply  upon  it 
the  Head  of  the  Viper  that  did  the  Mifchief, 
after  being  bruis’d,  or  elfe  that  of  another 
Viper  ;  otherwife  to  heat  a  Knife,  or  feme 
Piece  of  flat  Iron,  red  hot,  and  hold  it  near 
the  Wound  as  hot  as  the  Patient  is  able  to 
bear  it  ;  or  to  burn  upon  the  Wound  a  little 
Gun  Powder  ;  or  elfe  fcarifie  and  apply 
Treacle  with  Garlick  and  Sal  Armoniack 
bruis’d  together. 

Thefe  external  Remedies  open  the  Pores 
of  the  Wound,  and  make  the  envenom’d 
Spirits  flow  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  obferv’d, 
that  thefe  Sorts  of  Medicines  fhou’d  be  us’d 
upon  the  Spot,  where  the  Biting  is  made  ; 
for  if  there  be  Time  given  to  the  Poifon  to 
enter  into  the  Veflels  of  the  Body,  before 
Application,  all  will  be  ufelefs,  becaufe  the 
Poifon  returns  no  more  to  the  Wound.  But  tho* 
external  Remedies  ought  not  to  be  negledfed 
upon  this  Occafion,  they  are  what  brings  but 
little  Relief,  in  Comparifon  of  ihofe  Things 
that  may  be  given  inwardly  ;  for  the  Venom 
of  the  Viper  being  very  fubtil,  it  pafles  in¬ 
ftantly  into  the  Blood,  and  therefore  the  Pa¬ 
tient  muft  take  fuch  Medicines  as  have 


Power  to  break  the  Points  of  the  Acids,  dif- 
folve  the  Blood,  and  other  coagulated  Hu* 
mours,  excite  or  promote  the  Circulation, 
pufh  forward  by  Perfpiration  and  Urine, 
whatever  Poifon  of  the  Viper  may  remain. 

The  volatile  Salts  of  Animals  are  fufficienc* 
ly  efficacious  for  thefe  Intentions,  becaufe  they 
are  alcaline,  very  volatile,  ratifying,  fudo- 
rifick,  and  aperitive.  That  of  Vipers  \n 
preferable  to  all  others,  becaufe  it  is  the 
moft  fubtil  ;  but  inftead  of  that,  vve  may 
ufe  the  volatile  Salt  of  HartS’horn^  that  of 
Urine,  or  Human  Scull.  Venice  Treacle  is, 
notwithftanding,  very  proper,  if  old,  to  re¬ 
lieve  this  Malady,  becaufe  it  is  compos'd  of 
Ingredients  chiefly  attenuating  and  ratifying^ 
but  when  it  is  new  we  cannot  ufe  it  with  Sue- 
cefs,  becaufe  the  Opium  which  has  not  yet 
been  ratified  by  Fermentation,  will  rather 
fix  the  Poifon,  and  thicken  the  Humour?; 
than  ratifie  and  difeharge  them. 

The  largeft  Vipers,  and  fuch  as  are  well 
fed,  ought  CO  be  chofe,  that  are  gather'd  in 
Spring  'Time,  or  Autumn,  when  they  are  in 
the  beft  Condition.  The  Trunk  of  the  Vi¬ 
per,  feparated  from  the  Skin  and  the  En* 
trails,  is  adminiftred  againft  Poifons,  to  pu¬ 
rifie  the  Blood,  in  fmall  Pox,  intermitting 
and  malignant  Fevers,  boil’d  in  Broths,  cr 
taken  in  Powder,  from  eight  Grains  to  tw® 
Scruples,  or  a  Dram.  The  Fat  of  the  Viper 
is  fudorifick  ,  refolurive  and  anodine^, 
taken  internally  or  externally  ;  the  Dofs 
from  one  Drop  to  fix.  The  Liver  and 
the  Heart  of  the  Viper  being  dry’d  and  pow¬ 
der’d,  are  call’d  Be:{oar-Animal,  and  are  rec* 
kon’d  the  moft  powerful  Parc  of  the  Viper  i; 
The  Gall  is  fudorifick  ;  the  Dofe  being  one 
or  two  Drops  ;  it  is  likewife  good  for  Ca¬ 
tarrhs  of  the  Eyes,  to  deterge  and  refolve^ 
The  Word  Vipera  comes  from  Vi,  Force^, 
and  parère,  to  engender  or  bring  forth;  be* 
caufe  the  Ancients  believed  that  the  Female 
Vipers,  in  the  Pleafure  of  Coition,  eat  cfl'  the 
Head  of  the  Male  ;  and  that  the  young  One?, 
to  revenge  the  Death  of  the  Father,  rip'd 
open  the  Belly  of  the  Mother;  but  the  Woid 
Vipera,  feems  rather  to  be  deriv’d,  from  -vivos 
alive,  and  parère  to  bring  forth,  which  is  asi 
much  as  to  fay,  the  Kind  of  Serpent  that  is 
brought  forth  alive,  becauie  all  the  other 
Kinds  are.  produced. from  Egg?* 
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fîeurs  Charas,  Geoffroy^  JoJfon^  Bolduc  and 
28.  Of  Treaclô^  commonly  call'd  Venice  Bpuviere^  I  have  feen  it  prepar’d  with  all  the 

Treacle.  Care  imaginable  :  And  I  can  affirm,  for  a 

certain  Truth,  that  there  was  a  large  Quan- 
Bomct.  ^ Bsacle  IS  a  Compofition  of  cer-  tity  thereof  made  in  March,  1688,  without 
d-  tain  choice  Druggs,  prepar’d,  fubftituting  any  Thing,  and  with  the  fineft 
powder’d  and  reduc’d  into  an  Opiat  or  liquid  and  beft  Druggs  that  were  ever  feen,  being 
Eiedtuary,  with  Honey  :  The  Treacle  takes  alfo  defign’d  for  a  Mafter-piece,  or  Tryal  of 
its  Name  from  the  Viper,  which  the  Skill;  but  as  we  are  not  immortal,  and  that 

call  'îherion,  or  Thyrion  ;  and  it  was  com-  thofe  who  fell  this  may  be  capable  of  know- 
pounded  by  Atidromachus,  the  Father,  a  Na-  ing  the  true  Compofition,  and  of  making 
live  of  Candia,  and  firlf  Phyfician  to  Nero,  it  themfelves  aright;  in  order  to  prevent  A- 
The  Venetians,  of  late  Years,  have  got  the  bufes ,  I  fliail  here  give  you  the  true  Receir, 
Reputation  of  being  thought  the  only  People  which  I  would  not  have  done,  if  Mr.  Charas, 
who  had  the  true  Way  of  preparing  the  who  has  writ  a  particular  Treatife  of  Trea- 
Treacle  ;  and  at  prefent  the  Apothecaries  of  cic,  had  mention’d  the  Names  of  the  Druggs 
Montpellier  make  fuch  vaft  Quantities  of  ic,  in  French  :  This  Book  is  entitled.  The  Na- 
that  one  may  fee  Multitudes  of  thefe  Treacle  rural  Hiftory  of  Animals,  Plants,  and  Mi- 
Barrels, which  has  reduc’d  it  to  fo  low  a  Price,  nerals,  that  make  up  the  Compofition  of 
that  one  Pound  of  good  Honey  will  fell  for  Andromachus's  Treacle. 
more  than  the  fame  Weight  of ’this  pretended 

Treacle:  And  if  I  was  permitted  to  publifii  AndromachusV  Trr^c/e. 

the  Frauds  that  are  committed  in  preparing 

this  Antidote,  I  am  fatisfied  the  Magiftrates  Take  Troches  of  Squills,  fix  Ounces; 
wou’d  prcfently  put  a  Stop  to  this  Abufe,  Troches  of  Vipers  and  Hedycroy,  long  Pep- 
both  as  to  that  which  is  fold  about  at  Markets  per.  Opium  prepar’d,  of  each'  three  Oun- 
and  Fairs,  as  well  as  to  what  is  fold  at  Paris  ces  ;  red  Rofes,  Florentine  Orrice,  Juice  of 
for  fixteen  or  eighteen  Pence  a  Pound:  And  Liquorice,  wild  Navew-Seed ,  Balfam  of 
notwithftanding  it  is  fold  at  fuch  a  low  Price,  Judea,  fine  Cinamon,  Agarick,  of  each  one 
thofe  who  deal  in  it  get  confiderably,  becaufe  Ounce  and  an  half  ;  povvdbr’d  A'lyrrh,  Arabi- 
what  they  fell  is  nothing  but  the  worft  Ho-  anQo^ns,S^&ton,CaJfialignea,Indian^^^ck' 
ney  ,  in  which  is  incorporated  a  Parcel  of  nard,  Flowers  of  Camels  Hay,  Olibanitmxn 
rotten  worm  eaten  Roots  and  Druggs,  that  Tears,  w'hite  and  black  Pepper,  Ditcanny  of 
are  no  better  than  the  Sweepings  of  Shops  ;  Crete,  Tops  of  white  Horehound,  fine  Ru- 
and  to  promote  or  recommend  the  Sale  of  barb,  Arabian  St.ecbas,  Macedonian  Paruy* 
this,  they  cover  the  Pots  with  a  printed  Pa-  Seed,  Mountain  Calamint,  Turpentine  of 
per,  wherein  are  two  Vipers  that  compofe  a  Chio,  Cinquefoil  Root,  Ginger;  of  each  fix 
Circle,  crown’d  with  a  F  lower- de- Us,  which  L)rams.  Foley  Mountain,  Ground  Pine  , 
contains  this  Title,  Fine  Venice  Treacle,  tho’  Storax  in  the  Tear,  Spicknel,  true  Aino- 
ic  is  made  at  or  mum,  Valerian,  cekick  Spicknard  ,  feai’d 

As  to  that  of  Montpellier,  I  have  feen  it  of-  Earth,  Germander,  Indian  Leaf,  natural 
ten  made  there,  where  it  is  prepar’d  with  Chalcitis,  Gentian  Root,  Anifefeed,  Juice  of 
all  the  Exadinefs  that  can  be;  but  what  is  Hypociftis,  Fruit  of  the  Balfam- Tree,  Gum- 
fent  to  the  Fairs  for  common  Sale,  they  mix  Arabick,  Fennil- Seed,  common  Cardamum, 
with  large  Quantities  of  boil’d  Honey,  being  Hartwort,  Treacle- Muftard,  Flow- 

oblig’d  to  fell  it  at  about  eighteen  Pence  a  ers  of  St.Johns  Wort,  the  true  Acacia,  Gum- 
Pound  ;  that  which  is  true,  (landing  them  Sagapen  in  Tears,  of  each  four  Drams.  Ca¬ 
in  above  fourty  Pence  a  Pound  :  The  Treacle  Itor,  (mail  Birth  wort,*  Candy  Carrots,  Jews 
Makers  are  call’d  by  the  honeft  Apothecaries,  Pitch,  Flowers  of  the  leffer  Centaury,  Gpo- 
to  ridicule  them,  Muftard-Makers.  As  to  ponax,  and  Galbanuin,  of  each  two  Drams  ; 
the  Venice  Treacle,  I  can  fay  nothing  to  it,  Choice  Honey,  three  Times  the  Weight  of 
not  knowing  diredtly  how  they  make  it  ;  all  ;  Spanijh  Wine  as  much  as  to  give  the 
but  as  to  what  is  made  at  Paris,  by  Mef-  due  Confiftence. 


Troches 
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Troches  of  Squills.  Take  Pulp  of  Squills, 
twelve  Ounces  j  Flower  of  the  bitter  Vetch, 
eight  Ounces.  Troches  of  Vipers  are  made 
ol  the  Flefli  boil’d  in  Water  with  Dill  and 
Salt,  and  cleans’d  from  the  Bone,  of  each 
eight  Ounces  ;  Crumbs  of  Bread  dry’d  and 
fifeed,  two  Ounces  and  an  half  ;  according 
to  Mr.  Charas  they  are  made  up  of  Dittany 
Rootiuftead  of  Bread  Crumbs.  For  Troches 
of  Hcdycroy ,  Take  Herb-MaQick ,  the 
lefs  Marjoram,  Afarabacca ,  Rofe-Wood  , 
of  each  two  Drams  ;  Camel’s-Hay,  Cala¬ 
mus  Aromaticus,  the  great  Valerian,  Wood 
of  the  Balfam  Tree,  tree  Balfam,  Gina- 
mon,  /irahian  Colfus,  of  each  three  Drams  ; 
Myrrh,  Saffron,  Indian  Leaf,  Spicknard,  Caffla 
lignea,  cf  each  fix  Drams  ;  true  Amomum, 
one  Ounce  and  an  half  ;  Maftick  in  Tear, 
a  Dram  ;  Spanîflo  Wine  enough  to  form  in¬ 
to  a  Mafs.  The  Way  of  making  all  thefe 
Troches  is  to  be  met  with  in  moft  Difpenfa- 
tories,  efpecially  thofe  of  Paris ^  Baudcroriy 
CharaSy  and  others. 

Thp  Grand  Treacle  reform'd  hy  Monfieur 
d’ Aquin,  the  KJngs  Phyjkian. 

Take  dry*d  Vipers,  with  the  Hearts  and 
Livers,  twenty- four  Ounces  ;  Troches  of 
Squ  ills,  Extraà  of  Opium,  of  each  twelve 
Ounces  ;  Roots  of  Qontrayerva^  Virginia 
Snake  Root,  Angelica,  the  great  Valerian, 
Spignel,  Gentian,  Birchworr,  Coftus,  Indian 
and  Cehick  Spicknard,  Cinamon,  Oil  of 
Nutmegs  by  Expreiîion,  Saffron,  Dittany  of 
Crete,  Indian  Leaf,  Water  Germander  Moun¬ 
tain  CalaminCj  Poley  Mountain,  Ground-Pine, 
Flowers  of  Si.  Johns  Wort,  and  the  leifer 
Centaury,  Arabian  Sîîschas,  Amomum,  fmall 
Cardamoms,  Macedonian  Parfley-Seed,  Bi- 
fhops-Weed,  Hart-wort,  and  Myrrh, 

of  each  eight  Ounces  ;  Rofin  of  Storax,  O- 
popanax,  Gum  Sagapen  and  Caftor,  ot  each 
four  Ounces  ;  a  Mellaginous  ExtraCf  of  Ju¬ 
niper-Berries,  ieventy-two  Pounds  j  Maim- 
fey  Wine,  one  Qiiarr. 

This  Prefeription  of  Treacle  has  been  bor- 
ter  received  than  that  of  Andromachus,  of 
later  Years,  by  reafon  of  the  vaft  Number 
of  Ingredients,  and  the  little  Virtue  that  mofi 
of  'em  have,  which  was  the  Reafon  why 
Mr.  D'Aynin  expung’d  what  was  fuperhuQUS, 
and  added  ether  Things  more  nccdfiry ,  the 
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Defeription  of  which  Additions  he  gave  to 
Mr.  Charas,  to  infert  into  his  Royal  Galeni¬ 
cal  Pharmacopoeia.  As  to  the  Virtues  of 
Treacle,  I  ihall  not  infift  on  that  Topick,  be- 
caufe  there  are  feveral  Authors  who  have 
treated  of  them,  befides  the  feveral  printed 
Papers  difpers’d  with  it,  that  come  from  Ve¬ 
nice  or  Montpellier,  that  explain  the  Ufe  of 
it.  In  feveral  Dlfpenfatories  we  meet  with  a 
third  Sort  of  Treacle,  call’d  the  Diatejfaron, 
becaufe  it  is  compounded  of  four  Druggs, 
which  are  the  Gentian,  round  Bitthworr, 
Bay  Berries,  and  Myrrh,  all  reduc’d  into 
Powder,  and  made  up  with  Honey,  and  Ex- 
trad  of  Juniper  into  an  Eleduary.  This 
Treacle,  tho’  of  a  fmall  Price,  is  not  want¬ 
ing  in  good  Qualities,  being  very  ufeful  for 
all  Sorts  of  Cattle  ;  fome  People  call  it,  the 
Poors  Treacle,  or  German  Treacle. 

Along  with  this  Medicine  we  have  brought 
from  Montpellier  a  Treacle  Water  call’d  fo, 
becaule  Treacle  is  the  Bahs  of  it  ;  and  by 
reafon  its  Virtues,  in  fome  Meafure,  arc  like 
it.  The  Montpellier  Treacle  Heater  of  Bauderon 
make  thus;  take  fine  Treacle,  three  Ounces  ; 
Roots  of  Tormentii,  Angelica,  Vipers  Grafs, 
Dittany  of  Crete,  and  SafTafras,  of  each, 
two  Ounces;  Bole,  one  Ounce;  Juniper- 
Berries,  Citron-Seeds,  Carduus  Benedidus, 
Sorrel  and  Puflane-Seed,  of  each  half  an 
Ounce  ;  Betony,  Marygold,  Balm,  Water 
Germander,  Borrage  and  Buglofs,  of  each 
one  Handful  ;  fine  Cinamon  and  Mace,  of 
each,  two  Drams  ;  Vinegar  of  Rofes,  made  of 
white  Wine,  two  Pounds  ;  Juice  of  Citron 
and  Verjuice,  of  each,  fix  Ounces  ;  chuie 
and  prepare  ail  your  Druggs  according  to 
Bauderon's  Difpenfatory  ;  and  from  thence, 
by  a  Glafs  Alembick,  you  may  draw  a  clear 
Water,  of  a  ftrong  Smell  of  Treacle, 
having  the  fame  Vertues  with  it  :  but 
the  fmall  Power  there  is  in  Vinegar, 
Juice  of  Citrons  and  Verjuice  to  dif- 
lolveatid  raife  the  Virtue  of  the  Aromaticks 
in  Diftillation,  made  the  S^ut  de  Pelerin  \zy 
afide  this  Prelcripcion,  and  follow  that  which 
Mr.  Charas  has  given  us  in  his  Difpenfatory, 
Page  1030,  which  w'ill  appear  much  moro 
reafonable. 

Mr.  Charas’j  Treacle  Heater, 

Take  Roots  of  Gentian,  Angelica,  Ma- 
flcr^y^crtj  Valerian,  a.nd  Contrayerva,  of  each 

two 
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two  Ounces:  Citron  and  Orange-Peel,  not 
candied,  but  dry,  fine  Cinamon,  Cloves 
and  Juniper- Berries,  of  each  one  Ounce; 
Water  Germander,  and  Sr.  Johns  Wort 
Flowers  cf  each,  one  Handful:  Spirit  of 
ine,  Wallnut  and  Carduus  Water,  of 
each  one  Quart  ;  fine  Treacle,  four  Ounces; 
draw  from  thence  a  very  odoriferous  Water, 
more  efficacious,  and  better  to  keep  than  the 
former  :  It  is  very  proper  to  refift  all  Poifons, 
and  prevent  Infcdtions  ;  the  Dofe  is  from 
one  Dram  to  four,  in  a  convenient  Liquor  : 
Likewife  it  is  given  fometimes  alone,  in 
a  fmall  Quantity.  Mr.  Cbaras  fays,  that  there 
is  a  Treacle  Water  made,  by  diflblving  of 
.Treacle  in  equal  Parts  of  Spirit  of  Wine, 
and  Vinegar  diftilPd  ;  fo  they  make  Treacle 
Vinegar,  fometimes;  only  by  diffolving  it  in 
Itrong  Vinegar,  which  is  us’d  againft  the  In¬ 
fection  of  the -  Air,  and  to  wafli  the  Hands, 

.  Temples,  and  Noftrils  with. 

Befides  Treacle  Water  ;  at  firft,  when  the 
^oman  Qr^yiet an  was  known  in  France^  we 
had  it  from  l{pnie,  and  fome  other  Parts  of 
Ita'jf,  as  Orviette,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
'Name;  but  fin  ce  that  the  Sieur  Contugi 
•came  to  Paris ^  and  under  Pretence  of  the 
'King’s  PermifTion  ,  took  upon  him  the 
whole  -Management  of  this  Medicine,  the 
Druggifts  have  left  off  to  trade  in  it,  either 
thro’  Fear,  or  becaufe  the  Profit  to  be  got  by  it 
was  not  conliderable  enough  :  But  fince  they 
underftood,  that  when  the  King  gave  his  Au¬ 
thority  to  the  Sieur  Contugi^  to  fell  and  trade 
in  Orviétan  at  Paris^  he  did  not  intend  to 
-exclude  the  Druggifis  or  Apothecaries  at 
Paris  from  making  it,  as  has  been  declar’d  by 
•an  Arreft^  lea  it  he  Ihou’d  deprive  France  of 
a  Remedy  fo  valuable  and  neceffary  for  the 
Publick.  But  fince  the  Sieur  Contugi  and  his 
•Wife  are  both  dead  ,  1  have  thought  fit 
to  give  the  World  a  true  Deferiprion  of  it, 
as  well  as  1  have  done  of  other  Receipts, 
w^bich  I  have  acquir’d  in  different  Parcs 
where  I  have  been  ;  but  being  rob’d  of  a 
great  many  of  my  Papers  and  Memoirs,  I 
•was  hindred  in  my  Attempt,  and  plung’d  in- 
.ro  a  vait  Expence,  which  1  was  oblig’d  to  in 
the  Imprelfion  of  this  Book,  befides  the  great 
Charges  1  had  been  at  for  fixteen  or  feven- 
teen  Years  in  gaining  a  particular  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fcarceft  Druggs,  and  making 
,uii  Sorts  of  Tryals  I  cou’d  upon  this  Subject, 


agreeable  to  my  Profeffion  and  the  Defign  of 
this  Work. 

Orviétan. 

Take  Roots  of  Vipers  Grafs ,  Car- 
line  Thiftle ,  Matter- wort ,  Angelica ,  Bi¬ 
tumen  ,  Birch-wort,  Contrayerva  ,  white 
Dittany,  Galingal,  Gentian,  fmall  Arabian 
Coftus,  true  Acorus,  Macedonian  Parfley- 
Seed,  Leaves  of  Sage,  Rofemary,  Goats 
Rue ,  Carduus  BenediCfus ,  Dittany  of 
Crete^  Bay  and  Juniper- Berries,  of  each  one 
Ounce  ;  Cinamon  and  Cloves  of  each  half 
an  Ounce  ;  dry’d  Vipers,  with  their  Hearts 
and  Livers,  old  Treacle,  four  Ounces; 
white  defpumared  Honey,  eight  Pounds  to 
the  whole  Druggs  ;  to  make  it  into  a  Body  : 
by  confulting  of  Bate's  Pharmacopoeia^  you  may 
fee  how  far  this  Recipe  differs  from  that 
which  he  fays.  Sir  Robert  Tabbor  coumuni- 
cared  to  him,  and  which  we  may  fuppofe  he 
brought  from  France. 

29.  Of  the  Sea  Skink. 

H  E  Sea  Skjnk,  is  an  amphibious 
Animal,  pretty  much  like  a  Pomet, 
fmall  Lizard  :  This  Creature  is  about 
half  a  Foot  long,  and  an  Inch  Diameter, 
having  a  fharp  Nofe,  being  cover’d  with 
Scales  ;  it  has  two  little  piercing  Eyes,  with 
the  Mouth  divided  to  the  Place  where  the 
Ears  fhou’d  be  feated  had  this  Creature  any  ; 
it  has  a  great  many  little  white  and  red  Teeth, 
and  goes  upon  four  Feet,  little  more  than  an 
Inch  high,  which  are  very  like  thofe  of  an 
Ape  ;  it  is  cover’d  with  little  round  Scales, 
different  from  thofe  of  the  Head,  that  are 
long  and  large  ;  they  are  greyifh,  inclining 
to  brown  upon  the  Back,  and  of  a  Silver 
Grey  under  the  Belly  ;  the  Body  of  this  Ani¬ 
mal  grows  Bill  fmaller  to  the  End  of  the 
Tail  like  the  Viper’s. 

There  are  a  great  many  of  thefe  little 
Skinl(s  to  be  found  in  the  Nile  in  Egypt^  from 
whence  they  are  brought  us  by  the  Way  of 
Marfeilles^  only  the  Entrails  are  taken  our, 
and  the  fmall  End  of  the  Tail  is  cut  off; 
Chufefuchas  are  the  biggeft,  iongeft,  heavi- 
eft,  moft  dry  and  entire,  and  leaft  Worm- 
eaten,  to  which  they  are  very  fubjed  ;  they 
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arc  reckon’d  proper  to  reftore  Warmth  in  old 
Age,  and  Decays  of  Nature,  to  encreafe  the 
Semen  Virile^  and  are  one  of  the  Ingredients 
of  Mithridate, 

The  Reverend  Father  Du  Tertre  fays,  that 
he  faw  not  only  in  Guadoloupay  but  likewife 
in  other  Ifles,  the  true  SkfuliSy  altogether  like 
thofe  that  are  brought  from  Egypt.  It  is  a  Sort 
of  Li:(ard  which,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Guada^ 
loupa  is  call’d  Maboiiyay  and  in  fome  other  Ifles 
the  LmdPikey  but  I  know  not  for  what  Rea- 
fon  ;  I  believe  rather  it  may  be  called  fo,  be- 
caufe  this  Animal  is  almoft  always  at  Land  , 
and  when  they  cut  off  his  Feet,  he  is  juft  like  a 
Stake  that  they  drive  into  the  Ground,  and 
not  a  Pik^y  as  the  Sieur  Epchefort  wou’d  have 
It  ;  who,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  Name 
he  has  given  this  Animal,  writes  with  all  the 
Affurance  and  Falfity  imaginable,  that  it  has 
the  perfe<ft  Shape  Skin  and  Head  of  our 
Pike.  Thefe  Skink.^  are  more  flertiy  than 
the  other  Lizards,  the  Tail  thicker,  and  the 
Legs  and  Feet  fo  fliort,  that  they  creep  upon 
the  Ground  ;  their  Skins  are  cover’d  with  an 
infinite  Number  of  little  Scales,  like  thofe  of 
Snakes,  but  of  a  yellow  Colour,  filver’d, 
and  fhining,  as  if  rubb’d  with  Oil  ;  their 
Fielh  is  good  againft  Poifon,  and  the  Wounds 
of  envenom’d  Arrows. 

Of  Mithridate. 

Take  choice  Myrrh,  Saffron,  white  Aga- 
rick.  Ginger,  fine  Cinamon,  Indian  Spick- 
nard,  Frankinceiife,  and  Thlafpi,  or  Trea- 
cle-muftard-Seed,  of  each  ten  Drams  ;  Mar^ 
filian  Hartworr,  Balfam  of  Judea,  Camels 
Hay  ,  Arabian  Stæchas  ,  Coftus  ,  Gal- 
banum.  Turpentine,  long  Pepper,  Caftor, 
Juice  of  Hypocifiis  ,  Storax  in  Tears, 
Opoponax,  and  Indian  Leaves,  of  each  one 
Ounce  :  Calfja  lignea ,  Poley  Mountain, 
white  Pepper,  Water  Germander,  Candy 
Carrots,  Fruit  of  the  Balfam  Tree,  Tro¬ 
ches  of  Ciphi  and  Bdellium,  of  each  feven 
Drams  ;  Celtick  Spicknard,  Gum  Ara- 
bick,  Macedonian  Parfley,  Opium,  the  ieffer 
Cardamom,  Fennil,  Gentian,  red  Rofes, 
and  Dittany  of  Crete,  of  each  five  Drams  • 
Anifeed,  the  true  Acorus,  fmall  Valerian, 
and  Gum  Serapin,  ot  each  three  Drams  ; 
Spignel,  Acacia,  and  the  Sea  Skink,  Sr, 
Johns-^QU  Seed,  of  each  two  Drams  and 
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an  half  ;  Spanijh  Wine  a  fufficient  Quantity  ; 
fine  Honey,  nine  Pounds,  eight  Ounces,  and 
two  Drams. 

Of  Troches  of  Ciphi. 

Take  fat  Raifins, Turpentine,  choice  Myrrh,’ 
Camels  Hay,  fine  Cinamon,  Calamus  Aro- 
maticus.  Bdellium,  Spicknard,  Caflîa  lig¬ 
nea,  Cyperus,  Juniper^  Berries,  Rofe-Wood, 
Saffron  ,  fine  Honey ,  Spanifh  Wine  : 
The  Way  of  Compounding  Mithridate  dif¬ 
fers  nothing  from  that  of  L  reacle  ;  and  as 
to  thefe  Troches,  the  Difpenfatories  of  Bau^ 
deron  and  Charas^  Ihovv  us  the  Manner  of 
preparing  them. 

Scincus  Marinus,  or  the  Skjnk., 
is  a  little  amphibious  Animal,  re-  Lemery, 
fembling  a  fmall  lizard,  or  rather 
a  little  Crocodile,  as  long  as  one’s  Hand, 
Ibmetimes  thicker  than  an  Inch,  cover’d  with 
little  Scales  of  a  Silver  Colour,  efpecially 
under  the  Belly,  having  brown  Streaks  crois 
the  Back  ;  the  Head  is  oblong,  and  thicker 
over  the  Jaws  than  the  Neck  ;  the  Eyes  very 
little  ;  the  Nofe  (harper  than  that  of  the  L/- 
:{ard's,  cover’d  with  Scales  as  the  reft  of  the 
Body  is  ;  the  Mouth  is  cut  in  very  deep,  fee 
with  a  great  many  fittle  white  Teeth;  fome 
Authors  call  it  Crocodilus  Minor,  or  the  little 
Crocodile  ;  it  is  bred  in  the  Nile,  and  feveral 
other  Parts  of  Egypt,  and  feeds  upon  aroma- 
tical  Flowers  ;  it  never  grows  bigger  than  as 
we  have  it  brought  to  us  :  They  open  the 
Belly  and  take  cut  the  Entrails,  then  fill  it 
with  Poley  Hair,  or  feme  other  dry’d  aro- 
matical  Herbs,  in  order  to  preferve  it  :  This 
Creature  affords  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt 
and  Oil  ;  fome  People  prefer  the  Kidneys 
before  the  reft  of  the  Body  ;  but  there  is  no 
Diflerence  in  the  Virtue  of  any  of  them. 

30.  Of  Silk- worms, 

H  E  Silkevoorms  are  little  Infetfts, 
whofe  Origin  is  altogether  fur-  Pomet, 
prifing,  as  well  as  the  various  Shapes 
and  Changes  they  undergo  ;  feveral  Authors 
have  writ  of  them  ;  and  amongft  the  reft 
Mr.  Ifnard,  in  a  little  Treatife  of  his,  at  the 
254th  Page,  accounts  for  their  Original, 
thus  ;  “  Ac  the  Time  when  the  Mulberry- 
Vol.  II,  I  “  Leaves 
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Leaves  are  ready  to  gather,  which  fliou’d 

be  five  Days  after  their  Budding,  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Spring,  they  take  a  Cow, 

‘  which  is  almoft  at  Calving,  and  feed  her 
‘  wholly  with  Mulberry-Leaves,  without 
‘  giving  her  any  Thing  elfe  to  eat,  of  Herbs^ 

‘  Hay,  or  the  like,  ’till  fhe  has  calv’d  ^  and 
‘  this  they  continue  for  eight  Days  longer  ; 

‘  after  which  they  let  the  Cow  and  Calf 
‘  both  feed  upon  this  fou^e  Days  together, 

‘  without  any  other  Mixture,  as  before  : 

*  They  kill  the  Calf  after  it  has  been  fill’d, 

*  or  fatiated  with  the  Mulberry- Leaves,  and 
‘  the  Cow’s  Milk  ;  then  chop  it  to  Pieces 
‘  to  the  very  Feet,  and  without  throwing 
‘  any  thing  away,  put  all  together ,  the 
‘  Flefli,  Blood,  Bones,  Skin  and  Guts,  into 
‘  a  wooden  Trough,  and  fet  it  a  Top  of 
‘  the  Houfe  in  a  Granary,  or  Garret,  ’till 
‘  it  is  corrupted  ;  and  from  this  will  pro- 
‘  ceed  little  Worms,  which  they  lay  together 
‘  on  a  Heap,  with  Mulberry-Leaves,  to 
‘  raife  ’em  afterwards,  juft  as  they  do  thofe 
‘  which  are  produc’d  from  the  Eggs, 5  and 

*  thefe  Silk-worms  are  abundantly  more 
‘  fruitful  than  thofe  from  the  Eggs  ;  fo  that 
‘  thofe  who  deal  confiderably  in  them,  ne- 
‘  ver  fail  every  ten  or  twelve  Years,  to  raife 
‘  them  this  Way, 

There  are  fo  many  Particulars,  relating  to 
the  Management  and  Breeding  of  thefe  lit¬ 
tle  Creatures,  that  it  wou’d  be  troublefome  to 
dwell  upon  this  Subject  ;  befides  it  has  no 
Relation  to  my  prefent  Purpofe  ;  and  fince  Mr. 
Ifnard  has  writ  an  intire  Book  upon  it  ; 
I  fliall  refer  to  it  thofe  who  wou’d  know 
further.  Thefe  little  Animals  fupply  us  with 
a  Commodity  fo  valuable,  that  formerly 
thofe  only  of  the  beft  Qiiaiity  were  cloathed 
with  ir.  There  are  feveral  Colours  of  Silk  ; 
as  white,  yellow,  and  the  like  ;  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  Silks  are  found  upon  little  Clues,  of  the 
Size  and  Shape  of  a  Pidgeon’s  Egg  ;  and  by 
the  Means  of  warm  Water,  and  certain 
PFlndles,  they  wind  it  into  Scains,  and  then 
dye  it  of  what  Colour  they  pleafe. 

I  fliail  not  detain  you  with  a  Deferiprion 
of  all  the  different  Silks  that  we  have  brought 
us  from  feveral  Parts,  contenting  myfelf  on¬ 
ly  to  fay,  that  what  is  us’d  in  Phyfick  is  the 
Natural  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  Ball,  or  what 
is  wound  up  naturally,  and  without  pailing 
thro’  hot  Water,  to  which  the  Ancients  gave 


the  Name  of  Raw-Silk,  of  rough  as  it  comes 
from  iht  Silke-roorm.  This  Silk,  after  it  is  redu¬ 
ced  to  Powder,  which  is  not  very  eafie  to  do, 
is  brought  into  feveral  Compofidons,  as  Con¬ 
fections  of  Alkertnes,  Hyacinth,  ^c.  They 
ufe  likewife  Silk  dyed  Scarlet,  to  give  to 
Women  in  Child-Bed,  inftead  of  Alkermes. 
Several  Authors  fay,  that  Silk  has  the  Vir¬ 
tue  of  making  the  Heart  pleafant,  and  the 
Spirits  brisk,  and  to  cleanfe  the  Blood. 
Thofe  who  ufe  the  Balls  of  Silk  ought  to 
take  Care,  before  they  reduce  it  into  Pow¬ 
der,  to  cut  it  afunder,  and  take  away  the 
Worm  that  is  within,  fometimes  frefii,  and 
fomecimes  rotten,  with  the  firft  Skin  that 
wraps  it  about,  as  not  fitting  to  be  taken  in¬ 
wardly  ;  and  thofe  who  wou’d  have  the 
beft,  ufe  nothing  but  the  Raw  Silk,  becaufe 
the  reft  is  nothing  but  Drofs,  or  refule 
Stuff;  It  may  be  reduc’d  to  Powder,  by  cut¬ 
ting  it  very  fine,  fo  that  it  will  pafs  thro’  a 
Sieve  ;  for  to  beat  it,  ’twill  be  a  tedious 
Work,  befides  it  will  lole  half.  As  to  the 
Confeiftions  of  Alkermes  and  Hyacinth^  the 
fcarlet  Silk  ought  to  be  prefer’d  to  all  other, 
tho’  almoft  all  Authors  recommend  the  Raw 
Silk,  which  is  that  that  is  white,  or  of  a  Gold 
Colour,  and  which  has  not  been  dyed. 

There  are  feveral  other  Reptiles  which  we 
fell,  as  the  Leeches  which  are  found  in  Ponds 
and  Ditches,  and  which  the  Surgeons  apply 
to  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body,  and  chiefly 
thefe  where  Cupping  Glaffes  cannot  be  eafily 
fix’d.  There  are  feveral  Sores  of  Leeches  ; 
the  beft  of  which  are  the  lead,  that  have 
fmall  Heads,  reddifli  Bellies,  with  Streaks 
upon  the  Back,  and  of  a  Gold  Colour,  that 
are  to  be  met  with  in  clear  running  Water, 
and  throw  away  the  venemous  Sort,  which 
have  chick  Heads,  and  are  of  a  green  Co¬ 
lour,  that  Ihine  like  Glow-Worms,  being 
ftreak’d  with  Blue,  and  are  found  in  muddy 
Waters  ;  for  inftead  of  relieving  the  Patient, 
they  will  caufe  Inflammations,  Apoftems, 
Fevers,  and  malignant  Ulcers,  that  are  fome- 
times  incurable.  To  keep  rhefe  Leeches, 
put  ’em  into  clean  Water,  that  muft  be  re¬ 
new’d  from  Time  to  Time,  to  which  fome 
will  add  Sand  aud  Earth. 

We  fell,  befides  thefe,  the  Powder,  vola¬ 
tile  Salt  and  Oil  of  Toads,  as  well  as  the 
Srone  chat  is  found  in  the  Head  of  the  large 
and  old  Ones,  to  which  the  A^ncients  attribu* 

ted 
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ted  great  Virtues  ;  and  Mr.  Charas  treats  of 
it  very  largely,  in  his  Chymical  Difpenfato- 
ry,  19 M  which  thofe  who  defire  to 

know  further  may  have  Recourfe.  There 
are  fome  who  rank  the  Toad-Scone  among 
the  precious  Stones,  not  only  becaufe  it  is 
fcarce  to  be  met  withal,  but  becaufe  it  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  fo  many  excellent  Virtues,  being 
proper  to  refift  all  Sorts  of  Poifon  :  The 
White  is  the  moft  valued,  tho’  thofe  which  are 
of  another  Colour,  are  endow’d  with  no  Jefs 
Vertues  :  They  impofe  upon  the  Buyer,  in- 
ftead  of  the  Toad-Stone,  a  little  round  or 
longidi  Stone,  that  is  found  in  feveral  Parts 
of  Europe. 

We  fell  likewife  volatile  Salt,  Oil  and 
Powder  of  Millepedes,  or  Hog-Lice,  to 
which  Mr.  Charas  afligns  great  Virtues,  as 
well  as  to  the  volatile  Salt  of  Cantharides, 
Earth-Worms  and  Ants  ;  as  may  be  feen  in 
his  Chymical  Pharmacopoeia  ;  as  likewife 
the  Oils  of  Scorpions,  Simple  and  Compound, 
which  we  have  ready  made  from  Provence 
and  Languedoc,  and  for  which  we  have  a 
better  Sale  than  thofe  made  by  the  Apothe¬ 
caries  at  Paris  ;  and  which,  without  Dif- 
pute,  are  much  better,  becaufe  the  Scorpions 
are  more  frequent  in  thefe  Provinces.  The 
Oil  of  Scorpions  fimple,  is  only  made  of 
Scorpions,  and  Oil  of  bitter  Almonds;  The 
Compound  is  that  of  Mathiolus,  which  is 
made  of  the  following  Druggs,  vis[»  of 
Scorpions,  old  Oil  Olive,  the  Flowers, 
Leaves  and  Seeds  of  Si*  Johns  Wort,  Ger¬ 
mander,  Mountain  Calaminr,  Carduus  be- 
nedidus,  Water  Germander,  leffer  Centory, 
Vervain,  Dittany  oî Crete,  Zedoary, white  Dit¬ 
tany,  Gentian,  Tormentil,  rotind  Birthwort, 
Storax,  Benjamin,  Juniper-Berries,  black 
Cummin  Seed,  fine  Cinamori,  the  odoriferous 
Reed,  long  Cyperus,  white  Sanders,  Ru- 
barb,  Myrrh,  Aloes,  Indian  Nard,  Saffron, 
Treacle,  Mithridate  and  white  Wine  ;  mix 
all  together,  and  make  an  Oil:  The  Dofes 
you  will  find  in  Mathiohus  Sixth  Book  of 
Poifons  ;  or  in  Bauderon,  or  Charas's  Difpen- 
fatory,  whereto  thofe  who  defire  to  make  it 
may  have  Recourfe.  This  Oil  is  one  of  the 
moft'  difficult  Compofitions  in  Pharmacy,  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  different  Mixtures,  and  the  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  the  Scorpions  alive  from 
Provence  or  Languedoc^  which  is  the  Reafon 
why  that  which  is  made  at  Paris,  is  fold 


dearer  than  that  which  we  have  from  Mo«/- 
pellier,  and  other  Parts. 

Bombyx,  five  Vermis  /anificitis, 
the  Silk^xoorm,  is  a  Kind  of  Ca-  Lemery. 
terpillar,  or  a  Worm  as  long  and 
rhick  as  one’s  little  Finger,  divided  from  one 
Part  to  another  in  a  Sort  of  Rings  ;  having 
under  them  ufually  fourteen  Feet,  fix  in  the 
fore  Part,  which  are  very  fmall,  and  eight 
on  the  hinder  Parc,  which  begin  after  the 
third  Ring  ;  the  two  laft  are  much  larger 
than  the  reft  ;  the  Shape  of  ’em  are  ugly  to 
look  upon  ;  their  Subftance  very  moift  and 
vifcous  ;  they  are  cloath’d  with  a  very  thin 
tender  Skin,  eafie  to  break  and  waft  away  , 
of  a  brown  or  whitifh  Colour,  with  fome 
Spots.  It  is  produced  in  the  Spring,  from  a  lit¬ 
tle  round  Egg,  that  is  like  a  Poppy  Seed,  is 
fed  with  Mulberry  Leaves  frefh  gather’d  ; 
for  if  they  are  decay’d,  they  kill  the  Silk¬ 
worms  ;  when  they  are  grown  to  their  full 
Size  they  eat  no  longer,  but  fpue  out  of  their 
Mouths  a  Kind  of  thick,  gluey,  or  vifcous 
Slaver  or  Foam,  which  they  ftretch,  extend, 
and  work  to  a  Silk  Web,  and  then  wind  into 
a  Clue,  that  is  fometimes  white,  and  fome- 
times  yellowifh,  wherein  it  is  wrap’d,  and 
lies  feveral  Days  ftill  working  ’till  it  dies  ; 
but  if  you  do  not  throw  this  Clue  into  Water 
to  draw  off  the  Silk,  it  will  quit  this  thick 
Cloathing,  pierce  thro’  the  Clue,  and  arife  a 
fine,  white,  gawdy,  acftive  Butterfly  ;  and 
if  you  leave  after  this  Manner  a  Number  of 
them,  you  will  have  a  diverting  Sight,  to  fee 
the  Male  and  Female  Butterflies  carefling, 
and  making  Love  ;  from  whence,  afterwards, 
you  have  Eggs  when  the  Animal  is  dead. 

The  Silkworms  yield  Abundance  of  Flegm 
and  Oil,  but  little  volatile  Salt;  they  are 
reckon’d  very  good  to  cure  a  Vertigo,  if  af¬ 
ter  they  are  dry’d  and  powder’d  you  apply 
the  Powder  upon  the  Head,  being  firft  fhav’d. 
The  Silk  upon  the  Clue,  before  it  is  caft  into 
the  Water,  is  call’d  Sericum  crudum,  or 
Raw  Silk  ;  it  ought  to  be  cut  afunder  to  un¬ 
cover  the  Worm  within  it  ;  this  yields  a  lit¬ 
tle  Flegm,  a  good  deal  of  Oil,  but  very  lit¬ 
tle  volatile  Salt  and  Earth  ;  it  is  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  recruit  the  Spirits,  and  purifie  the 
Blood,  being  taken  in  Powder.  Some  Peo¬ 
ple  hold,  that  if  you  feed  a  Calf  with  Mul¬ 
berry  Leaves,  then  kill  and  cut  it  to  Pieces, 
and  expofe  it  to  the  Air,  upon  a  Houle,  it  will 

I  1  pro- 
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produce  Silkworms  ;  but  this  Thought  wants 
Confirmation.  In  the  Parts  where  they 
trade  in  Silk,  as  Savoy^  Languedoc  and  Pro- 
vence^  they  put  their  Silkworms  in  Cham¬ 
bers,  where  they  are  difpos’d  in  Repofito- 
ries  or  Niches,  where  they  make  their  Clues  ; 
good  Quantities  of  which  they  preferve  on 
Purpofe  to  have  Eggs,  and  they  throw  the 
reft  into  warm  Water, wherein  the  Worms  die. 

21.  Whale. 

Vomet,  H  E  P0ja/e  is  the  largeft  of  all 

-**  Fifh,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Northern  and  North*Weft  Seas  ;  the  S/^e/e- 
ton  of  one  was  fliown  at  Paris  in  1658,  whofe 
Scull  was  between  fixteen  and  feventeen 
Foot  long,  weighing  four  thoufand  fix  hun¬ 
dred  Pounds  3  the  Jaws  ten  Foot  wide,  and 
fourteen  Foot  long,  weighing  each  eleven 
hundred  Pounds  :  The  Fins  which  look  like 
Hands,  weighing  each  fix  hundred  Pounds. 
The  Joynts  of  the  Back,  from  the  Head  to 
the  End  of  the  Tail,  forty-five  Foot  long  ; 
the  firft  Joynts  weighing  fifty  Pounds,  and  the 
others  lefs,  according  as  they  came  nearer  the 
End.  I  ihall  not  trouble  myfelf  to  give  an 
Account  of  all  that  relates  to  that  Animal,  or 
the  Manner  of  taking  him,  becaufe  feveral 
Authors  have  treated  of  it  ;  but  I  Ihall  only 
fay,  that  there  are  two  Sorts  of  Whales  ; 
the  one  is  call’d  Cachalot^  which  differs  from 
that  which  is  call.d  the  PVhale^  in  that  the 
Mouth  of  the  Cachalot  is  furnifh’d  with  little 
flat  Teeth  without  a  Beard  or  Whiskers, 
which  is  contrary  to  that  which  bears  the 
Name  of  the  PP'hak,  which  has  nothing  but 
Whiskers.  *Tis  from  the  Fat  or  Lard  of 
ihefe  Animals  that  they  draw  PVhale  Oil, 
which  is  a  very  great  Commodity,  efpecial- 
ly  in  Times  of  Peace,  by  Reafon  of  the 
great  Ule  they  have  for  it  in  France,  as  well 
for  turning,  as  feveral  other  Ufes,  wherein 
it  is  very  neceflary.  We  have  two  Sorts  of 
Whale  Oil  comes  ro  Paris,  the  belt  of  which 
is  that  which  we  call  Oil  of  the  great  Bay, 
which  is  by  the  French  made  of  the  Fat 
immediately  after  it  is  taken  from  the 
PVoak,  whence  it  comes  that  the  French  Oils 
do  nor  fmelj  To  ill  as  thofe  made  in  Holland, 
bccùufe  the  Dutch  do  net  make  their  Oils 
from  the  Fat  fo  foon  as  it  is  drawn  from  the 
Whale,  but  bring  it  into  Holland  to  be  rneit- 


ed  ;  wherefore  we  ought  to  prefer  the  French 
Oils  to  thofe  of  Holland,  which  are  eafily 
known,  becaufe  the  Dutch  are  red  and  ftink- 
ing,  and  yet  are  clear,  and  have  little  of  the 
Flogoo,  The  great  Quantities  we»  have  of 
Whale  Oil,  comes  from  the  Northern  Sea, 
efpecially  Greenland,  from  whence  the  Hol¬ 
landers  are  fupplied. 

Of  Sperma  Ceti. 

The  Sperma  Ceti,  according  both  to  the 
Ancients  and  Moderns,  and  which  tho’  im¬ 
properly  is  call’d  fo  at  this  Day,  is  the  Brain 
of  a  Sort  of  Whale  call’d  Byaris,  and  by  the 
People  of  Sr,  John  De  Lu;(  Cachalot  :  This 
Animal  is  nam’d,  by  fome,  the  male  Whale, 
and  in  Latin  Orca  ;  it  is  about  twenty-five 
Foot  long,  and  twelve  Foot  high  ;  each  of 
the  Teeth  weighing  one  Pound,  which  are 
very  ufeful  for  feveral  Sorts  of  Works  : 
Thefe  Creatures  are  very  common  at  Cape 
Finifler,  on  the  Coaft  of  Galicia,  and  in 
Norway  ;  in  the  Year  1688,  there  was  one 
taken  by  a  Spanifh  Sip,  that  carried  it  to  St. 
Sehaftians  ,  from  the  Head  of  which  was 
taken  twenty-four  Barrels  of  Brain,  and  from 
the  Body  ninety-fix  Barrels  of  Fat  :  They 
ought  then  to  be  undeceiv’d  who  believe  that 
Sperma  Ceti  is  any  thing  elfe  but  the  Brain  of 
the  Cachalot  ;  and  I  can  affirm  this  with  Cer¬ 
tainty,  not  having  only  feen  this  prepar’d, 
but  having  prepar’d  it  myfelf. 

This  Sperma  Ceti  is  ufually  prepar’d  at 
Bayonne,  and  Sr.  John  De  Lu:{  ;  and  this 
Work  is  fo  rare  in  France,  that  there  are  not 
above  two  Perfons  at  the  latter  Place  who 
know  how  to  prepare  it.  Thofe  who  per¬ 
form  this  rake  the  Brain  as  aforefaid,  and 
melt  it  over  a  gentle  Fire  ;  then  they  caft  it 
into  Moulds  like  thofe  wherein  they  refine 
Sugar  ;  and  after  it  is  cool’d  and  drain’d  from 
the  Oil,  they  take  and  melt  it  again,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  after  the  fame  Manner,  ’till  fuch  Time 
as  it  be  well  purified  and  very  white  ;  then 
with  a  Knife,  made  for  the  Purpofe,  they 
cut  it  into  Scales  or  Flakes,  juft  fo  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  when  brought  to  us.  As  this  Commo¬ 
dity  is  of  fome  Confequence,  by  reafon  of 
its  Price,  I  muft  tell  you,  you  ought  to 
chufe  Inch  as  is  in  fine  white  Flakes  or  Scales, 
that  are  clear  and  tranfpareni,  of  a  fifty 
Smell  5  and  cake  Care  that  it  be  not  augment- 
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ed  with  white  Wax,  as  it  happens  but  too  jecSlions  of  the  Womb  to  foften  the  fame, 
often,  which  is  eahe  to  diftinguilh,  as  well  and  it  is  foniecimes  given  inwardly,  tocorrcil: 
from  the  Smell  of  the  Wax,  as  becaufe  it  is  the  Acrimony  of  Humours  in  the  Breaft  or 
very  thin,  and  of  a  more  unpoliiVd  White  ;  Belly.  The  Dole  from  half  a  Scruple  to  two 
they  ought  likewife  carefully  to  obferve,  that  Scruples. 

what  is  made  of  the  Brain  of  the  Whale,  ‘ 

is  very  apt  to  turn  Yellow,  as  well  as  that  «  .n 

which  comes  from  the  Fat;  for  we  have  no  3^*  P/  the  Filh-Glue,  or  Ifinglals. 

Commodity  which  is  fo  fenfible  of  the  Air  as 

this,  which  is  the  Reafon  why  it  ought  to  be  '^Hat  which  we  call  Fijh-glue  or  J- 
carefully  kept  in  GlalTes,  or  in  Barrels,  clofe  Jinglafs,  the  Latins,  Gluten  Alca-  Pomct* 
Hop’d  from  the  Entrance  of  any  Air,  leaft  naki  the  Greeks,  Ichtbyocolla,  and 
this  Drugg  turn  yellow.  Its  Ufe  is  for  La-  Arabs,  Alcana,  is  the  mucilaginous  Parc 
dies  of  Quality  ;  as  well  for  making  of  of  a  Filh,  whofe  Back  is  full  of  little  white 
Paint,  as  for  Pafts  CO  wafh  the  Hands  withal  :  Scales 'that  are  prickly,  and  rang’d  in  Or- 
Women  in  Child-Bed  fometimes  take  of  it,  der,  commonly  found  in  the  Mo/covy  Seas, 
to  a  Spoonful,  to  remove  After-pains,  and  which  is  the  Reafon  that  almoft  ail  the  //?»- 
aflift  their  Cleanlings  ;  and  it  is  an  excellent  glafs  we  have  from  Holland,  is  brought  thi- 
Remedy  in  Bruifes,  Inflammations,  Pleurifies,  ther  from  Archangel,  which  is  the  Place 
or  the  like,  taken  with  Syrup  of  Violets,  Oil  where  is  kept  a  famous  yearly  Marker.  Se- 
of  fweet  Almonds,  ^  veral  who  have  writ  of  this  Filh,  whereof 

BaUna,  five  Cete,  five  Cetus,  or^  they  make  the  Ifinglafs,  and  among  others 

Lemery,  the  Whale,  is  a  vaft  Filh,  bred  in  I\pndelet,  have  faid  that  it  was  without  Bone, 

the  Northern  Seas,  whereof  there  which  is  the  Reafon  why  it  is  call’d  the  Filh 

are  many  Kinds  ;  from  the  Flelh  of  this  without  Bones.  They  have  precended  alfo, 
they  make  the  Whale  or  Train  Oil  ;  and  that  it  has  no  Prickles,  which  is  very  wide 
from  the  Brain  of  a  Sort  of  male  Whale,  which  of  the  Truth,  becaufe  the  Back  of  it  is  fo 
they  call  the  Orca^  Byaris,  or  Cachalot,  is  well  furnilh’d  with  them,  that  there  is  not  any 
made,  what  we  call  Sperma  Ceti.  The  great  Filh,  how  flrong  fo  ever,  will  dare  to  bite  it  ^ 
Filh  is  common  along  the  Goaft  of  Galicia  and  the  Scales,  tho’  they  are  fmall,  are  very 
inSpain  :  When  the  Brain  is  feparared  from  Iharp,  as  reprefenced  in  the  Cut,  which 
the  Head,  they  melt  it  by  a  gentle  Fire,  anfwers  to  the  Original  which  I  have  in  my 
which  they  calV*  into  Moulds  to  cool  ;  then  Hands.  The  Ancients  pretend  likewife,  that 
they  feparate  the  Oil  from  the  Water,  and  it  was  of  the  cetaceous  Kind;  that  is  to  fay, 
fo  repeat  ihe^Work  ’till  the  Matter  is  clear  that  it  refembled  in  Nature  and  Bulk 
and  white;  after  which  they  divide  it  into  the  Whale  and  Dolphin,  becaufe  the 
Scales  or  Flakes  for  Sale  ;  this  was  call’d  Head  is  very  thick,  heavy  and  large  ,  the 
Sperma  Ceti,  becaufe  the  Ancients  believ’d  Mouth  very  long  and  open  ,  and  that  there 
that  it  was  the  Seed  of  the  Whale  that  float-  grows  to  the  upper  Jaw  a  certain  long  Ex-* 
ed  on  the  Sea;  feveral  Moderns  have  rejedl-  crefcence,  hanging  down  like  a  Beard.  A& 
ed  this  Opinion,  but  wou’d  eftablilh  another,  to  the  Flelh  it  is  fweet  and  gluey^  and  confe-. 
which  is  as  foreign  from  the  Truth  as  the  quently  of  little  Relilh,  if  it  be  not  faked, 
former  :  They  fay  that  the  Sperma  Ceti  is  a  fome  Time  before  it  is  eat. 

Sea  Bitumen,  or  a  Kind  of  Sea  Froth,  that  is  As  to  the  Manner  of  Making  the  Jfin-^ 
driven  by  the  Waves  to  and  fro.  It  is  afto-  glafs,  the  Skin,  Tail,  Fins,  Stomach  and 
nilhing  that  the  Origin  of  this  has  been  a  Se-  Guts  of  this  Filh  are  taken  and  boil’d  in  Wa-- 
cret  fo  long  ;  for  it  is  not  above  two  and  twen-  ter  ’till  all  of.  them  be  dilfolv’d,  that  will  dif-- 
ty  Years  lince  it  was  known  that  this  was  folve  ;  then  the  gluey  Liquor  is  (train’d  and 
drawn  from  the  Head  of  the  Whale.  The  fee  to  cool;  being  cold,  the  Fat  is  carefully 
Sperma  Ceti  is  refoiutive  and  mollifying  ;  they  taken  off,  and  the  Liquor  itfelf  is  boil’d  to  ^ 
ufe  it  in  Pomatums  :o  folten  and  Imooth  the  juft  Confiftency,  which  is  cur  into  Pieces, 
Skin;  in  Ointments,  or  Liniments,  to  dif-  and  made  into  a  Twift,  bent  in  Form  of  a 
folve  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Breafts  ;  in  In-!  Crefeenr,  fuch  as  are  commonly  fold,  rherj. 
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bung  upon  a  String,  and  carefully  dry’d. 
That  which  is  cleareft  and  whiteft  is  beft; 
and  which  being  boil’d  in  Water  and  Milk, 
will  almoft  all  diflblve  ;  it  is  chiefly  made  in 
Mnfeovy  ;  and  that  which  is  call’d  the  Patrie 
arch  Sort,  which  is  four  Square,  very  thin 
and  white,  almoft  tranfparent,  is  the  choiceft  ; 
the  next  is  the  C tear's  Sort,  which  is  the  large 
Horfe-Shoe,  or  twifted  Kind,  that  is  in  thin 
Rags,  and  clear  :  A  meaner  Sort  is  that 
which  is  yellow  and  brown  within,  and  that 
in  fquare  Books  or  Cakes,  is  the  worft  of 
all. 

The  Ufe  of  Ifinglafs  is  very  common  in 
France^  but  not  in  Phyflek  ;  for  I  believe, 
befides  what  is  us’d  in  making  the  Diachy¬ 
lum  Plaifter,  that  all  the  Apothecaries  in  Paris 
fcarce  ule  a  Pound  in  a  Year  ,•  but  it  ferves  the 
Wine-Merchants,  and  Vintners,  who  ufe  it 
to  fine  their  Wines  ;  for  which  formerly  they 
were  blam’d,  tho*  without  Reafon  ;  for  it  is  a 
very  great  Error  that  has  been  receiv’d,  that 
Ifinglafs  was  a  poifonous  Drugg,  when 
nothing  is  fo  certain  as  that  it  has  no  ill 
Quality  whatfoever  ;  but  the  Fifh  from 
whence  it  is  made,  is  one  of  the  principal 
Foods  of  Mofeovy ,  the  Jelly  being  very 
wholefome;  for  the  Fielh  of  the  Back  of 
this  Fifli  taftes  like  Veal,  and  is  very  nou- 
rifhing  ;  the  Belly  eats  like  Pork,  being  ve- 
jy  fweet  and  good.  Ifinglafs  is  of  a  heal¬ 
ing  and  ftrengthening  Property  ;  us’d  in 
Broth  and  Jellies ,  it  ftrengthens  the  Back, 
(tops  a  Dyfenrfy  and  continued  Purging  ;  it  is 
good  in  Gonorrhea’s,  and  the  Fluor  albus  ; 
being  of  an  alcalious  Nature  ,  it  abforbs 
Acids,  and  eafes  the  moft  inveterate  Pains  of 
the  Stomach.  The  necelTary  Ufes  to  which 
this  is  put,  are  in  feveral  Sorts  of  Silk  Works, 
to  give  a  Luftre  to  Ribbons  and  other  Silks, 
to  whiten  Gawzes  ;  it  k  a  principal  Ingre¬ 
dient  to  counterfeit  Oriental  Pearl.  We 
have  from  England^  Holland,  and  other  Parts, 
a  Sort  of  Ifinglafs  folded  in  little  Books, 
that  is  of  fmall  Ufe  in  France,  becaufe  it  is 
very  hard  to  diflblve,  and  that  it  will  never 
turn  white:  Some  Perfons  have  aflfnr’d  me, 
that  it  was  made  of  the  Remainder  of  that 
which  is  made  in  little  Wreaths  ;  and  others 
will  have  it,  that  it  comes  from  the  mucila¬ 
ginous  Parcs  of  a  Fi(h  fome  Authors  call 
Silurtis,  or  Sturio  the  Sturgeon,  which  is  a 
very  fcarce  Fifli  in  France  5  it  is  fometimes  to 


be  met  with  in  our  Rivers  ;  but  becaufe  of 
its  Ufe,  and  its  Rarity,  and  its  being  excel¬ 
lent  Meat,  thefe  who  find  ’em  fell  ’em  for 
three  or  four  hundred  Livers. 

Ichthyocolla,  Ifnglafs,  or  Fifh<- 
Glue,  Is  a  Pafte  or  Glue  made  of  Lemery, 
the  Skin,  Fins,  Tail,  Entrails, 

Nerves,  and  other  mucilaginous  Parts  of  a 
great  Sea  Fifh,  call’d  a  Hufo,  or  Exojfs, 
from  being  without  Bones,  that  is  twenty- 
four  Foot  long,  and  weighs  four  hundred 
Weight  ;  it  is  ufually  met  with  in  the  Seas 
about  Mofeovy,  in  Hungary,  and  other  Parts 
of  the  Danube.  They  make  the  Ifinglafs 
by  cutting  all  the  Parts  of  the  Fifli  in  Pieces, 
which  they  fteep  in  hot  Water,  and  then  let 
boil  over  a  gentle  Fire,  ’till  it  is  diflblv’d, 
and  reduc’d  into  a  Jelly  ;  they  fpread  this 
upon  Inftruments  made  for  that  Purpofe,  that 
it  may  dry,  and  be  made  into  a  Kind  of 
Parchment  ;  when  it  is  almoft  dry,  they  ufu- 
ally  roll  it  up  into  Wreaths  of  different 
Shapes  and  Sizes.  The  Dutch  furnilh  us 
with  almoft  all  we  ufe,  [_which  is  imfloyd 
chiefly  as  Pomet  has  laid  down,  J 

3  3.  Of  the  Narwal  or  Sea  Unicorn. 

H  E  hJarwal,  fo  call’d  by  the 
Jflandersi,  and  by  fome  others,  Pomet, 
Pfoar  ,  by  us  the  Sea  Vnicorn,  is  a 
large  Fifli,  fome  reckon  to'  be  a  Sort  of 
Whale  thar  is  found  plentifully  in  rhe  Nor¬ 
thern  Seas,  efpecially  along  the  Coaft  of 
Jfland  in  Greenland.  This  Sea  Monfter  car¬ 
ries  at  the  End  of  his  Nofe  a  white  weighty 
Horn,  that  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  fpiral  Figure, 
fuch  as  is  to  be  feen  at  St.  Denis's  in  France, 
and  fome  other  Places;  it  is  of  different 
Sizes  and  Weight,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Ca¬ 
binets  of  the  Curious  ;  as  that  of  Mr.  Morin, 
Phyfician  to  the  late  Mademoifelle  de  Guife, 
which  I  have  feen  and  handled,  and  is  repre- 
fented  in  the  Figure.  Mr.  Charas  told  mef 
he  had  feen  one  longer  and  thicker  than  that 
in  the  Treafury  of  St.  Denis,  They  are  the 
Pieces  of  this  Horn,  that  we  fell  ax  Paris, 
as  they  do  elfewhere,  for  the  true  Vnicorns 
Horn,  to  which  fome  People  aflign  large 
Virtues,  which  I  (hall  neither  aurhorife  nor 
contradidh,  having  never  had  fufficient  Ex¬ 
perience  of  it. 

There 
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There  is  another  Fifli,  befides  that  they 
give  the  Name  of  the  Sea  Unicorn  io>  which 
are  met  withal  in  different  Parts  of  the  World. 
Mr.  Dumantel  fays,  he  faw  a  prodigious  one, 
in  an  Ifle  near  St.  Domingo^  in  the  Year 
1644  :  This  Vnicorn,  fays  he,  purfued  a  lit¬ 
tle  Fi(h  with  that  Violence,  that  he  threw 
himfelf  out  of  the  Depth  of  Water  neceffary 
to  fwim  in,  and  ran  himfelf  upon  a  great 
Bed  of  Sand,  where  half  of  his  Body  being 
uncover’d,  he  cou’d  not  recover  himfelf  to 
get  into  the  Deep  again,  and  by  that  Means 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ifland  cook  him.  This 
Filh  was  about  eighteen  Foot  long,  being  of 
the  Thicknefs  of  an  Hogfhead  ;  he  had  fix 
great  Fins,  that  at  the  Ends  were  like  Oars  ; 
two  of  them  were  placed  inftead  of  Ears, 
and  the  other  four  along  the  Belly,  at  equal 
Diftance,  being  of  a  Vermilion  Colour,  and 
all  the  Body  was  cover’d  with  large  Scales, 
as  big  as  a  Crown  Piece,  which  were  of  a 
•Blue,  that  appear’d  to  be  fpangled  with  Sil¬ 
ver  ;  near  the  Neck  the  Scales  were  more 
compad:  and  clofe,  and  made  a  Sort  of  Col¬ 
lar  ;  the  Scales  under  the  Belly  being  yel¬ 
low  ;  the  Tail  was  forked,  the  Head  a  little 
thicker  than  that  of  a  Horfe,  and  almoft  of 
the  fame  Shape  j  it  was  cover’d  with  a  hard 
brown  Skin  :  And  as  the  Unicorn  has  a  Horn 
on  the  Forehead,  this  Sea  Vntcern  has  one 
perfectly  fine,  nine  Foot  and  an  half  long, 
that  ftands  diredlly  on  the  Forehead  ;  it  is 
exadly  ftraight,  and  grows  taper  from  the 
Front  of  the  Head,  or  Bafis  of  the  Horn  to 
the  Tip,  where  it  is  fo  fharp,  that  with  Force 
it  will  drive  thro’  the  hardeft  Body:  The 
thick  End  was  about  fixreen  Inches  Circum¬ 
ference;  and  from  hence  to  about  two  Thirds 
of  this  wonderful  Horn,  it  was  fafhion’d  like 
the  Screw  of  a  Prefs,  or  rather  waved  in  Form 
of  a  ewifted  Column,  faving  that  the  Furrows 
were  ftill  leflen’d  until  they  became  altogether 
fmooth  about  four  Foot  t\yo  Inches  from  its 
Original  ;  the  Bottom  was  cover’d  with  an 
afli-colour’d  Skin,  that  had  on  it  a  little  fhort 
Hair  as  foft  as  Velvet,  of  a  Fillemot  Colour, 
but  underneath  was  as  white  as  Ivory  :  As  to 
the  ocher  Part  that  appear’d  altogether  bare  , 
it  was  naturally  fmooth,  and  of  a  Ihining 
Black,  mark’d  with  fome  fine  white  and 
yellow  Streaks,  and  fo  hard,  that  a  good 
File  could  fcarçely  couch  it  :  It  has  no  Ears 
eredled,  but  two  great  Gills  as  other  Fifh  ; 


the  Eyes  being  of  the  Size  of  an  Hen’s  Egg  ; 
the  Apple  of  the  Eye  was  of  a  Sky  Blue, 
enamcl’d  with  Yellow,  and  furrounded  with 
a  Vermilion  Circle,  that  was  fucceeded  by 
another  very  clear  one,  that  fhin’d  like  Cryl 
ftal  ;  the  Mouth,  like  that  of  the  Horfe,  was 
cleft  and  fet  with  feveral  Teeth  ;  thofe  be¬ 
fore  being  flat  and  fharp  ;  and  the  others  in 
the  Jaws  behind,  large,  and  railed  with  lic- 
tle  Bunches  ;  there  was  a  Tongue  of  a  pro¬ 
portionable  Length  and  Thicknefs,  which 
was  cover’d  with  a  rough  red  Skin. 

This  prodigious  Fifh  bad  befides,  upon  its 
Head,  a  Kind  of  Crown  rais’d  above  the 
reft  of  the  Skin,  two  Inches  or  thereabout, 
made  in  an  oval  Form,  and  ending  in  a 
Point*  Above  three  hundred  People  of  the 
Ifle  eat  plentifully  of  the  Flefh  of  it,  and 
found  it  very  delicate  ;  it  was  larded  with  a 
white  Fat,  and  being  boil’d  it  parts  into 
Flakes  like  Cod-Fifh,  but  has  a  much  more 
favoury  Tafte. 

We  ought  to  undeceive  thofe  who  believe 
that  what  we  now  call  the  Unicorn's  Horn^ 
the  Latins  Unicornis^  and  the  Greeks  Mono^ 
ceros,  was  the  Horn  of  a  Land  Animal, 
whereof  Mention  is  made  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  fince  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Horrî 
of  the  Narvpaly  which,  as  to  the  Choice  of  it, 
ought  to  be  the  whiteft,  largeft,  and  heavieft. 
Some  Time  ago  tbefe  Horns  were  fo  rare, 
that  Mr.  B^acy^  a  Phyfician  at  Florence^  faid 
that  a  German  Merchant  fold  one  of  ’em  to  a 
Pope  for  4500  Livers,  which  is  very  much  dif«- 
ferent  from  what  they  are  at  prefent,  fince  we- 
can  buy  the  very  fineft  at  a  much  eafier  Rate. 

Narwal^  ^oar^.  or  the  Sea  Uni- 
corn^  is  a  very  large  Fifh,  chat  car-  Lemery. 
ries  upon  his  Front  a  Horn  of  five 
or  fix  Foot  long,  that  is  heavy,  white, 
fmooth,  and  twifted,  being  of  a  fpirai  Fi¬ 
gure,  and  hollow  within,  very  like  Ivory  3. 
he  carries  this  for  his  Defence,  and  with  ic 
will  attack  the  b'ggeft  Whales.  This  Ho!  ti- 
affords  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil  5 
is  cordial,  fudorifick,  and  proper  to  refiff 
Infedlions,  and  cure  Epiiepfies:  The  Dofe  is 
from  half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples  :  They 
wear  ic  alfo  in  Amulets  hung  about  the  Neck, 
to  preferve ’em  from  infedfious  Air.  Thcle 
who  keep  tbefe  for  Curioflties,  have  the 
Horn  entire,  and  cLoefe  the  longeff  and  moft. 
weighty. 
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54.  Of  the  Sea  Horfe. 

Pomet.  'THE  Rivers  Nile,  Niger,  î’nd 
other  Parts  of  Âfrica^  br  ed 
us  an  Animal  chat  has  fome  Relemblance  co 
an  Ox,  which  I  thought  proper  to  give  you 
the  Hiftory  of,  upon  Account  of  the  Teeth 
which  we  (ell.  This  Animal  has  nothing  of 
the  Likenefsof  a  Horfe  ;  but  as  to  his  Size 
rather  looks  like  an  Ox,  and  his  Legs  are 
like  the  Bear’s  ;  he  is  thirteen  Foot  long, 
four  Foot  and  an  half  broad  ;  the  Belly  is 
rather  flat  than  round  ;  the  Legs  are  three 
Foot  about,  and  each  Foot  is  a  Foot  broad, 
as  the  Head  is  two  Foot  and  a  half  in 

*  Breadth,  three  Foot  long,  nine  Foot  about, 
and  looks  very  thick  in  refpedt  of  the  reft  of 
the  Body  :  The  Mouth  is  a  Foot  wide,  the 

■  Nofe  flelhy,  and  turns  up;  the  Eyes  are 
Î  fmall;  the  Ears  little  and  (hort,  not  above 

•  three  Inches  long  ;  the  Hoofs  are  cleft  into 
'  four  Parts,  and  the  Tail  is  like  that  of  a  Hog  ; 

the'Noftrils  are  winding,  and  about  two 
.  Inches  and  an  half  deep  ;  the  Muzzle  hav¬ 
ing  fome  Refemblance  with  that  of  the  Lyon 
or  Cat,  and  is  hairy,  tho’  there  is  none  upon 
the  reft  of  the  Body  :  It  has  fix  Teeth  in  the 
under  Jaw  ;  and  the  two  which  are  at  the 
End  are  half  a  Foot  long,  and  two  Inches 
and  an  half  broad,  and  half  a  Foot  thick  : 

■  Gn  each  Side  one  may  fee  feven  Grinders 
that  are  (hort,  but  thick  ;  it  has  as  many  in 
the  upper  jaw,  which  it  moves  as  the  Cro¬ 
codile  ;  its  Teeth  are  as  hard  as  a  Flint  Scone. 
-The  Ancients  believ’d  that  this  Animal  vomit¬ 
ed  Fire,  when  he  grinded  his  Teeth  one 
againft  the  other. 

The  Ethiopians ,  and  other  People  of 
4frica^  eat  the  Flelli  of  them,  tho’  they  are 
an  amphibious  Creature,  living  both  on  the 
Land  and  in  the  Water.  Father  Vandenbrock^ 
fays,  he  law  four  Sea  Horfes  feeding  in  the 
Country  of  Lavango,  during  his  Journey  to 
Angola,  which  were  like  huge  Buffaloes  ; 
their  Skins  were  very  (hining  ;  their  Heads 
like  a  Mare's  ;  their  Ears  (liort,  and  their 
Noftrils  large;  they  having  two  Tufties  in 
their  Mouths  like  the  Boars.  Of  all  the 
Parts  of  this  Animal,  there  is  nothing  us’d  in 
France  but  the  Teeth,  by  Reafon  of  their 
Whicenefs  and  Hard  nefs  ^  tho’  Mathiolus 
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fays,  that  the  Alhes  of  the  Hippopotamus,  or 
Sea  Horfe,  incorporated  with  liquid  Pitch, 
or  other  fat  Body,  will  make  the  Hair  grow  : 
The  Tooth  worn,  or  a  Ring  made  there¬ 
of,  helps  the  Hemorrhoids,  and  eafeth  the 
Tooth-ach  ;  a  Ring  made  of  the  Pis[t(el,  and 
worn,  is  faid  to  cure  the  Cramp  ;  the  Tefticles 
have  the  Virtue  of  Caftor, 

Hippopotamus,  or  the  Sea  Horfe,  is 
a  four-footed  Animal,  as  big  as  an  Lemery, 
Ox;  the  Head  is  very  thick,  refem- 
bling  more  that  of  a  Calf  than  a  Horfe  ;  the 
Mouth  is  a  Foot  long,  and  the  Jaws  fet  with 
ftrong  hard  Teeth,  that  will  ftrike  Fire  like 
a  Flint  with  Steel  ;  and  are  very  proper  to 
make  artificial  Teeth  with:  Thefe  Creatures 
delight  to  live  in  the  large  Rivers  within 
Land,  that  they  may  enjoy  both  Land  and 
Water,  feeding  upon  Fifh,  Flefh,  Plants, 
Pulfe;  and  even  Men,  Women  and  Chil¬ 
dren,  if  they  can  meet  with  them  :  The 
Skin  is  fo  thick,  that  it  is  able  to  defend 
from  all  Manner  of  external  Violence,  no  * 
Bullet  or  Spear  being  able  to  pierce  it  ;  the 
Afhes  whereof  rake  away  Spots  from  the 
Skin  ;  the  Far  applied  to  the  Pulfe  or  Sto¬ 
mach,  relieves  againft  Fits  of  the  Ague,  and 
is  emollient  and  nervous. 

35'.  Of  the  Sea  Cow, 

1/ACC  A  Marina,  Manati,  or  the 
^  Sea  Covo,  according  to  the  Rela-  Pomet. 
tion  of  Father  is  a  Filh 

altogether  unknown  in  Europe  ;  it  is  fome- 
times  from  fifteen  to  fixreen  Foot  long,  and 
feven  or  eight  Foot  about  ;  it  has  the  Muz¬ 
zle  of  an  Ox,  and  the  Eyes  of  a  Dog  ;  the 
Sight  is  very  weak,  and  it  has  no  Ears,  but 
in  their  Stead  two  little  Holes,  whereinto 
one  could  fcarcely  put  a  Finger  :  By  thefe 
Holes  it  hears  fo  exquifitely,  that  the  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Sight  is  fufiSciently  fupply’d  by 
the  Qiiicknefs  of  the  Hearing  ;  under  the 
Belly,  next  the  Head,  are  two  little  Feet  in 
Form  of  Hands,  having  each  four  fhort  Fin¬ 
gers  and  Nails,  and  therefore  it  was  by  the 
Spaniards  call’d  Manaty,  which  is  to  fay,  the 
Fi(h  with  Hands:  From  the  Navel  it  grows 
lefs  and  lefs,  ’till  it  forms  the  Tail,  which  is 
in  the  Shape  of  a  Baker’s  Peal  ;  it  is  a  Foot 
and  an  half  broad,  five  or  fix  Inches  thick, 

cloath^-d 
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cloath*d  with  the  fame  Skin  as  the  Body,  and 
entirely  made  up  of  Fat  and  Nerves.  This 
Fifh  has  no  Scales  like  ocher  Filh,  but  is  co¬ 
ver’d  with  a  Skin  thicker  than  that  of  an  Ox  ; 
the  Hide  is  of  a  very  brown  Slate  Colour, 
like  that  of  the  Sea  The  Flelh  caftes 

like  Veal,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  finer,  and 
cover’d,  in  feveral  Parts,  with  three  or  four 
Fingers  thick  of  Fat,  of  which  they  make 
Lard,  as  they  do  of  Hogs  ;  this  is  excellent, 
and  feveral  People  melt  it  and  caft  it  into 
Cakes,  which  they  eat  with  Bread  inftead  of 
Butter. 

The  Fleih  of  this  Animal  being  faked 
lofes  much  of  its  Tafte,  and  becomes  as 
dry  as  Wood  ;  I  believe  that  mnft  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Salt  of  the  Country,  which 
is  very  corrofive  :  They  find  in  the  Head  of 
this  Animal  four  Scones ,  two  large  ones, 
and  two  fmall  ones,  to  which  they  afiign  the 
Property  of  Diflblving  the  Stone  in  the  Blad¬ 
der,  and  bringing  away  of  Gravel  from  the 
Kidneys  ;  but  I  cannot  approve  this  Pra- 
dice,  fince  this  Medicine  is  too  emetick, 
and  ads  upon  the  Stomach  with  too  much 
Violence.  The  Food  of  this  Fifh  is  a  fmall 
Herb  that  grows  in  the  Sea,  which  it  feeds 
upon  juft  as  the  Ox  does  on  ihofe  of  the 
Fields  ;  and  after  having  glutted  itfelf  with 
Eating,  it  hunts  out  for  the  frefh  Water  up 
the  Rivers,  where  it  drinks  plentifully  twice 
a  Day.  After  having  eat  and  drank  its  Fill, 
it  lies  a  Sleeping  with  the  Snout  or  Muzzle 
half  out  of  Water,  whereby  fhe  is  difcovered 
at  a  good  Diftance  by  the  Fifhermen,  who 
prifently  fet  about  to  rake  her  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Manner. 

Three  or  four  Men,  or  fomecimes  more, 
take  a  little  Canoe,  which  is  a  fmall  Boat,  all 
of  a  Piece,  hollowed  out  of  a  Tree,  in  Shape 
of  a  Shallop  :  The  Rower  is  upon  the 
Stern  of  the  Canoe,  where  he  fo  manages 
the  Flat  of  his  Oar,  moving  it  to  and  a- 
gain  in  the  Water  ;  as  not  only  to  dired 
the  Canoe,  but  to  move  it  forwards  fo 
fwifr,  as  if  carried  by  a  Sail  before  the 
Wind.  The  Spear-man,  which  is  he  that 
ftrikes  the  Beaft,  ftands  upright  on  a  little 
Plank,  at  the  Head  of  the  Canoe,  holding 
the  Spear  in  his  Hand,  that  is  a  Sort  of 
Pike  ;  at  the  End  of  which  is  fix’d  a  cram- 
ing  Iron,  or  Javelin:  The  Third  fits  in  the 
liddle  of  the  Boat  to  manage  the  Line  or 


Cable,  that  is  tied  to  the  cramping  Iron,  to 
draw  when  the  Beaft  is  ftruck  ;  they  all  keep 
perfed  Silence,  becaufe  this  Creature  hears 
fo  exquificely,  that  a  Word,  or  the  Jeaft  Noife 
ofthcWaterdafhingagainft  the  Boat,  is  enou  gh 
to  awake  her  and  put  her  to  Flight,  and 
difappoint  the  Fifhermen  of  their  Hopes.  It  is 
diverting  to  fee  how  the  Spear- man  trembles, 
as  it  were,  for  fear  the  Prize  fhou’d  efcape, 
and  fancies  the  Rower,  or  Steerfman,  does 
not  employ  half  his  Strength,  tho’  he  does 
whatever  he  can  with  his  Hands,  and  keeps 
his  Eye  fixt  on  the  Spear ,  by  the  End  of 
which  the  Spear-man  points  out  the  Trad 
he  muft  keep,  to  come  at  the  Place  where  the 
Fifh  lyes  faft  a-fleep  :  When  the  Canoe  is  within 
three  or  four  Paces  of  it,  the  Spear-man  gives 
a  Stroke  with  all  his  Strength,  and  darts  the 
Cramp-Iron  at  leaft  half  a  Foot  into  the  Fleih  ; 
the  Shaft  falls  upon  the  Water,  whilft  the  Iron 
Head  remains  fticking  in  the  Beaft,  which  is 
now  half  taken.  When  this  Animal  perceives 
herfelf  fo  violently  ftruck,  fhe  mufters  up  all 
her  Strength,  and  makes  ufe  of  it  to  efcape  ; 
fhe  bounds  like  a  Horfe  broke  loofe,  cuts 
the  Waves,  as  an  Eagle  does  the  Air, 
and  makes  the  Sea  foam,  covering  it  with 
White  all  the  Way  through  which  fhe 
pafTes;  believing  the  While  fbe  is  efcaping 
from  her  Enemy,  whom.,  notwithftanding. 
fhe  carries  along  with  her  ;  infomuch 
that  one  would  take  the  Spear-man  for  Nep^ 
tune  drawn  in  Triumph  by  a  Sea  Mon- 
fter.  In  fhorr,  after  having  thus,  for  Ibnie 
Time,  drawn  her  Deftrudion  after  her,  and 
loft  a  great  Share  of  Blood  ,  her  Strength 
fails  her  ;  and  being  as  it  were  brought  to  a 
Bay,  fhe'is  forc’d  to  ftop  fhorc  to  take  a  little 
Reft;  but  fhe  no  fooner  lies  by,  but  the 
Spear-man,  to  bring  himfelf  nearer,  draws 
the  Line,  and  makes  a  fécond  Stroke  with 
more  Violence  than  the  former,  at  which  li  e 
is  able  to  make  but  flender  Efibrts,  but  in  a 
little  Time  is  reduced  roan  Extremity,  and 
then  the  Fifhermen  eafily  enough  drag  her 
a- Shore  the  fir  ft  little  Ifland  they  come  ar, 
where  they  put  her  into  the  Canoe,  if  big 
enough  to  hold  her.  The  Flefli  of  this  Ani¬ 
mal  makes  a  confiderable  Parc  of  the  Food 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Countries:  They 
carry  feveral  Ship- Loads  of  it  every  Yeas' 
from  the  Terra  firma,  and  the  neighbouring, 
Ifles,  and  as  well  at  Guadaloupa^  S.c,  CLvi/h- 
Voi.  II.  K  pUtS),. 
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fhers,  Manîntco^  as  other  adjacent  Iflands, 
they  fell  a  Pound  of  it  for  a  Pound  and  a 
half  of  Tobacco.  r 

The  Stone  taken  from  this  Animal  has 
many  medicinal  Uies  aflign’d  to  it,  and  was 
a  Thing  unknown  to  the  Ancients  ;  it  is  a 
whitifti  Stone,  or  rather  a  Bone  taken  out  of 
the  Head  of  the  Manatea  Filh,  that  is  white 
rni  hard  ;  fometimes  like  a  Tooth,  and 
fonewhat  refembling  the  whiteft  Ivory,  but 
much  harder;  it  is  a  fix’d  Alcali^  abforbs 
Acids,  eafes  the  Pain  of  the  Stomach,  cures 
Heart-burning  and  the  Colick  ;  is  good  a- 
gainft  Stone  and  Gravel,  and  to  expell  CJ- 
rine  :  The  Powder  is  made  by  Lévigation, 
and  is  given  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram  ;  the 
Calx  is  made  by  calcining  it  either  alone,  or 
with  Sulphur  and  Nitre  :  Dofe  from  half  a 
Dram  to  a  Dram,  in  any  appropriate  Liquor. 

vel  Vacca  Marina^  the 
Lemety,  Sea  Coiv,  is  a  large  Sea  Filh  of  A* 
mer/ca,  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  Foot 
long,  almoft  round,  being  five  or  fix  Foot 
Diameter,  of  a  frightful  Figure  j  the  Head 
is  like  a  Calf’s,  but  the  Snout  is  more  mea¬ 
gre,  and  the  Chin  thicker  ;  the  Eyes  are  fmall, 
and  require  a  great  Light,  for  the  Sight 
is  very  weak  ;  the  Ears  are  made  np  of  no¬ 
thing  but  two  lirrle  Holes,  tho’  the  Hearing 
is  very  fine  :  The  Skin  is  us’d  to  make 
Shoes  of  ;  the  Fat  or  Lard ,  befides  that 
the  Inhabitants  eat  it  for  Butter,  is  a  good 
Emollient,  and  difculiing  Unguent.  The 
Stones  taken  out  of  the  Head,  which  are  of 
two  different  Sizes,  are  reckon’d  emetick  ; 
tho’  they  are  given  inwardly  in  Powder,  to 
twelve  Grains  and  upwards,  for  nephritick 
Pains,  and  Stone  in  the  Kidnies  and  Bladder. 

36.  Of  the  three  Kinds  of  Tortoifes, 
viz.  T'he  Frank  or  True  Tortoife,  the 
Kaoiianne,  or  great  Headed  Tortoife^ 
and  the  Caret,  or  Lea(t  Tortoife, 

Pomet.  '^HE  Figure  which  I  have  given 
of  the  Tortoife  is  fo  exatft,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Reverend  Father  Du  Tertre^ 
that  it  wou’d  be  lofing  of  Time  to  give  any 
Defeription  of  its  Shape  ;  and  I  (hall  think  it 
fufficient  to  deferibe  what  is  peculiar  to  thofe 
of  the  îfles,  and  what  diftinguilhes  them 
from  the  European  Sort  :  We  may  fay  in  ge¬ 
neral  OÏ  the  three  Sorts  of  Tortoifes^  that 


they  are  dull,  heavy,  ftupid  Animals,  and 
without  Brains  ;  for  in  all  the  Head,  which 
is  as  big  as  a  Calf’s,  there  is  not  found  any 
above  the  Bignefs  of  a  fmall  Bean  ;  their 
Sight  is  extraordinary,  their  Bulk  fo  large, 
that  the  Shell  they  carry  on  their  Backs  is 
fometimes  five  Foot  long,  and  four  broad  : 
Their  Flefh,  particularly  that  of  the  Frank 
Tortoife^  is  fo  like  that  of  an  Ox,  that  a 
Piece  of  Tortoife  compared  with  a  Piece  of 
Beef,  cannot  be  diftinguifh’d  but  by  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  the  Fat,  which  is  of  a  yeliowifii 
Green,  There  are  of  thefe  Tortoifes^  which 
taken  from  the  Bone  yield  half  a  Barrel  of 
Provifions,  without  taking  in  the  Head,  the 
Neck,  the  Feet,  the  Tail,  the  Tripe,  and 
the  Eggs,  which  is  fufficient  to  feed  thirty 
Men  ;  befides  which,  they  make  from  the 
fuperfluous  Fat,  fifteen  or  twenty  Pots  of 
Oil,  as  yellow  as  Gold,  excellent  for  Frit- 
tures,  and  all  Sorts  of  Sauces,  efpecially 
when  new  ;  for  when  old  it  is  fit  for  nothing 
but  Lamps.  The  Fielh  of  the  Tortoife  is  fo  full 
of  vital  Spirits,  that  being  cut  in  Pieces  over 
Night,  it  will  ftir  again  the  next  Day. 

I  believ’d  a  long  Time,  that  the  Tortoifes 
of  thefe  Parts  had  three  Hearts  ;  for  from 
the  Heart,  above,  which  is  as  large  as  a 
Man’s,  proceeds  a  large  arterial  Trunk,  to 
which  are  join’d  two  other,  as  it  were. 
Hearts,  on  each  Side  one,  about  the  Size  of 
an  Hen’s  Egg,  and  of  the  fame  Shape  and 
Subftance  with  the  former  ;  but  I  have  mce 
chang’d  my  Opinion,  and  believe  firmly 
that  they  are  nothing  but  the  Ears  of  the 
Heart  ;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  ’tis  certain 
that  when  rightly  difplay’d  upon  a  Table,  it 
makes  the  Refemblance  of  a  Flower-de-lis, 
which  may  be  reckon’d  a  good  Omen  of  the 
Future  Succefs  of  the  French  Colonies  in  A^ 
merica,  fince  the  Providence  of  God,  which 
does  nothing  in  vain,  has  planted,  as  it  were, 
the  Fioxver-de-Iis  in  the  Heart  of  this  Animal, 
as  the  Hieroglyphick  of  this  Country. 

Of  r/je  Kaolianne,  the  Loggerhead,  or  great 
Headed  Tortoife. 

I 

This  differs  from  the  true  Tortoife^  in  that 
the  Head  is  much  larger,  in  Proportion  to 
the  Body,  than  that  of  other  Tortoifes  ;  and 
tho’  it  is  much  the  iargeft  of  the  three  Sorts, 
it  is  noiwirhftanding  the  leaft  efteem’d,  be* 
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câufe  the  FleHi  is  black»  of  a  Sea  Smell,  and 
an  ill  Tafte.  Thofe  who  filh  for  the  K^ay~ 
mam  mix  it  with  the  true  'Tortoife  to  get  a 
Price  for  it,  but  it  communicates  its  ill  Tafte 
to  it.  The  Oil  made  from  it  is  acrid,  and 
fpoils  the  Sauces  with  which  it  is  mix’d,  and 
is  only  us’d  when  the  others  can’t  be  had  ; 
however  it  is  not  ufelefs,  becaufe  it  ferves  to 
burn  in  Lamps. 

Of  the  Caret,  or  fmall  Tortoife. 

The  Caret  is  the  leaft  of  all  the  three  Kinds 
of  TortoifeSy  the  Fifh  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of 
the  Franks  ’Tortoife-^  but  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  that  of  the  Kjouanne;  the  Oil  drawn 
from  it  is  excellent  for  Weaknefs  of  the 
Nerves,  Sciatica  Pains,  and  all  cold  Defluxions. 
I  know  Perfons  who  have  found  it  very 
ufeful  for  Difeafes  of  the  Kidneys,  caus’d  by 
over  ftraining,  but  efpecially  that  which 
makes  it  valuable,  is  the  Shell  upon  its  Back 
that  is  worth  ten  Shillings  a  Pound  :  All 
the  Spoil  or  Covering  of  the  Caret  con- 
fifts  of  thirteen  Leaves  or  Plates ,  eight 
of  which  are  fiat ,  the  other  live  hollow 
or  bending  ;  of  the  flat  there  are  four 
large  ones  which  are  a  Foot  high ,  and 
feven  Inches  broad  :  The  fine  Caret  Tor¬ 
toife  ought  to  be  thick,  clear,  tranfparent,  of 
the  Colour  of  Antimony,  and  marbled  brown 
and  white.  There  are  of  them  that  bear  fix 
Pound  of  Leaves  upon  their  Back  ;  they 
make  Combs  and  other  fine  Works  of  ’em, 
that  are  very  beautiful  and  valuable.  The 
Way  of  raifing  the  Leaves  from  the  large 
Shell,  which  is  properly  the  Tortoife' s  Houfe, 
is  by  making,  when  all  the  Flefh  is  taken 
out,  a  Fire  underneath  ;  and  as  foon  as  the 
Heat  affedts  the  Leaves,  they  are  eafily 
rais’d  with  the  Point  of  a  Knife.  The  Oil 
drawn  from  the  Tortoife  is  hot,  and  efteem’d 
by  the  Natives  and  People  of  France ,  who 
ufe  it  againft  cold  Defluxions,  Cramps,  and 
Numbnefs  of  the  Joints  and  Nerves. 

Teftudoy  the  Shell  Fifh,  or  Tor- 
Lemery,  toife,  is  an  aquatick  four-footed 
Animal,  that  is  very  ugly  in  all  its 
Limbs,  but  cover’d  with  a  fine’  large  Shell, 
fmooth,  hard,  bony,  oval  and  marbled,  or 
ftain’d  with  feveral  Colours.  This  Creature 
may  be  reckon’d  amphibious,  living  upon 
Land,  and  in  the  Water  j  there  aré  different 


Sizes  of  ’em,  but  thofe  in  America  are  often 
met  with  of  five  Foot  long,  arid  four  Foot 
broad  ;  their  Flefh  is  good  Food,  and  has 
the  Tafte  of  Beef,  and  yields  a  yellow  Oil, 
very  proper  for  the  Lamp.  The  Europeans 
ufe  xhcTortoife  Flefh  in  their  Kitchens  as  good 
Meat  ;  they  abound  with  a  great  deal  of 
volatile  Salt  and  Oil,  are  proper  for  Difeafes 
of  the  Breaft,  and  Confumptions  in  the 
hedtick  Fever  ;  and  are  very  reftorative  be¬ 
ing  eaten  in  Subftance,  or  elfe  the  Broth  of 
the  Flefh.  The  Blood  dry’d,  is  efteem’d  in 
epileptick  Fits  ;  the  Dofe  being  from  twelve 
Grains  to  a  Dram. 

The  IT'^ay  of  Fifhingfor  the  Tortoife. 

There  are  three  Ways  of  Tortoife 
Fifhing,  in  Coupling,  with  the  Pomet, 
Spear,  and  when  they  come  a-Shore. 

The  Tortoifes  begin  to  couple  in  March,  and 
continue  to  May.  I  fhalJ  t^t  take  Notice  of 
all  the  Circumftances  that  relate  to  this 
Adlion  ;  it  will  fufficc  to  fay,  that  ’tis  done 
on  the  Water,  fo  that  they  are  eafily  difeo- 
ver’d  ;  and  they  are  no  fooner  perceived -than 
two  or  three  People  throw  themfclves  pre- 
fently  into  a  Canoe,  make  cowards  them, 
and  come  at  them  with  Eafe  ;  they  flip  a 
Nooze  a-round  their  Neck,  or  brie  of  their 
Feet  ;  or  having  no  Line,  they  lay  hold  on 
them  with  their  Hand,  by  the  Keck,  wher# 
’tis  uncover’d  by  the  Shell  ;  and  fometimes 
they  take  both  of  em  together,  but  moft 
commonly  the  Female  efcapes,  and  the  Males 
at  that  Time  are  very  lean  and  hard  Meat, 
but  the  Females  very  good. 

The  Spear  for  the  Tortoife  is  much  of  the 
fame  Sort  as  that  of  the  Sea  Cow,  only  in- 
ftead  of  the  barbed  Iron,  a  Piece  of  fquare 
Iron  of  about  halfe  a  Finger’s  Length,  and 
very  fliarp,  is  faften’d  to  the  Top  of  the 
Spear,  to  which  is  tied  a  Line,  The  Spear 
being  thrown  at  the  Back  of  the  Tortoife, 
the  Iron  Head  is  (truck  half  Way  inro  the 
Shell,  which  being  of  a  hard  bony  Subftance, 
it  (licks  as  firm  as  if  fix’d  in  a  folid  Oak. 
The  Tortoife  perceiving  himfelf  (truck,  makes 
the  fame  Struggle  to  get  loofe  as  the  Sea  Cow, 
and  the  Spearman  ufes  the  fame  Diligence  to 
rake  him.  Some  fay  that  the  Force  abates  pro- 
portionably  to  the  Blood  that  is  left  3  but  they 
are  ignorant  that  the  Tortoife  docs  nor  lofe 
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a  Drop  of  Blood  at  the  Place  where  it  is 
wounded,  ’lill  the  Iron  is  taken  out. 

The  Time  of  taking  the  Tortoife  upon  Land 
is  from  the  firft  Moon  in  April  to  that  of 
Augufl  ;  for  when  the  Tortoife  perceives  the 
Inconvenience  of  its  Bulk  by  its  own  Weight 
and  great  Quantity  of  Eggs,  which  are 
fomecimes  above  two  Thoufand,  being  forc’d 
by  a  natural  Neceflity,  fhe  quits  the  Sea, 
during  Night,  and  comes  to  find  out  upon 
the  Shore,  a  proper  Place  to  lay  her  Burthen 
in,  or  at  Icaft  fome  Part  of  it  ;  and  having 
found  out  one  convenient  for  this  Purpofe, 
which  is  always  a  Heap,  or  Neft  of  Sand  ; 
file  contents  herfelf  that  Night,  in  only  tak¬ 
ing  a  View  of  theTiace,  and  retires  gently 
into  the  Sea  again,  leaving  the  Bufinefs  to  be 
done  the  Night  following,  or  very  fpeedily  ; 
all  the  Day  fhe  feeds  upon  the  Plants  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  Rocks  in  the  Sea,  without  being 
far  diftantfrom  the  Place  where  Ihe  is  to  lay 
her  Burthen. 

The  Sun  being  upon  the  Declenlion,  they 
.may  be  feen  drawing  nearer  to  Land,  and 
watching  here  and  there,  as  if  they  miftrufted 
an  Ambufcade  ;  and  as  their  Sight  is  very 
piercing,  if  they  perceive  any  Body  on  the 
Shore,  they  will  feek  out  for  another  Place 
wherein  they  have  more  Confidence  ;  but  if 
they  fee  no  Body  they  come  a-Shore  when  *tis 
dark  :  After  having  obferv’d  all  Sides  with 
great  Diligence,  they  begin  to  work  and  dig 
in  the  Sand  with  their  fore  Feet,  making  a 
round  Hole  of  a  Foot  broad,  and  a  Foot  and 
half  deep  ;  which  being  made,  they  lay 
therein  tw'o  or  three  hundred  Eggs,  as  big 
and  round  as  a  Tennis  Ball  :  The  Egg-Shells 
are  fofc  as  wetted  Parchment;  the  White 
will  not  boil  at  all,  tho’  the  Yellow  hardens 
eafily.  The  Tortoife  remains  above  an  Hour 
in  laying  her  Eggs  ;  and  during  that  Time  a 
Coach  might  drive  over  her  Body,  and  fhe 
not  ftir  from  the  Place.  Having  difeharg’d 
her  Burthen  without  Interruption,  (he  co¬ 
vers  .the  Hole  fo  dextroully,  and  throws 
the  Sand  about  every  where,  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  find  the  Eggs  :  That  be¬ 
ing  done,  fhe  leaves  ’em  and  returns  to  the 
Sea.  The  Eggs  are  thus  hatch’d  in  the  Sand 
in  about  forty  Days  Time  ;  at  the  End  of 
which  the  little  Tortoifes  being  as  big  as  young 
Quails  makeftraight  to  the  Sea, without  being 
fhown  the  Way.  Thofe  that  are  taken 


by  the  Way,  they  fry  whole,  and  fo  they  are 
delicious  Meat, 

37.  Of  the  Sea  Dog. 

H  E  Sea  Dog  is  a  pretty  large 
Fi(h,  that  is  found  in  fevera!  Pomet, 
Parts,  but  efpecially  in  Spain^  and 
at  Bayonne.  Of  all  the  Parts  of  this  Fifli,  we 
fell  none  but  the  Skin,  becaufe  of  the  great 
Service  it  is  of,  to  the  Workers  in  Wood, 
as  Turners.  e3c.  being  very  proper  to  polifli 
withal.  The  true  Dog-Skins^  to  be  fine, 
ought  to  be  large  and  broad,  of  a  rough 
Grain,  not  too  thick  or  too  thin,  but  fup- 
ply’d  with  Ears  and  Fins. 

We  bring  befides,  from  the  lower  Norman^ 
dy,  the  Skin  of  a  Filh  that  is  very  like  the 
Sea  Dog^  and  which  they  call  Doucette^  or 
Bpufette^  tho.  f pot  ted  Fifh^  which  fome  Work¬ 
men  ufe  inftead  of  the  Dog  Skin,  tho’  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  Difference,  becaufe  the 
Dog-Skin  is  very  rough,  and  the  Bpufette 
very  little  fo  ;  and  befides,  the  Dog-Skin  is  al¬ 
ways  brown,  and  the  Ppufettes  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Colours,  and  conftantly  fpotted  on  the 
Back  with  fmall  Stars;  befides  they  are  much 
lefs,  which  is  the  Reafon  why  thefe  Skins  are 
very  little  us’d  at  Parity  and  fcarce  any 
where  elfe  but  in  Auvergne.  Thofe  two 
Kinds  of  Skins  are,  over  and  above  thofe 
mention’d,  lerviceable  to  other  Tradefmen, 
as  Sheathers,  Cafe-Makers.  We  fell  like- 
wife  another  Filh  Skin,  which  has  no  other 
Ufe  in  France,  England,  and  other  Paris, 
than  to  make  Knife- Handles  of. 

Muftelus,  Galeus,  or  Lævis  is  a 
Kind  of  Sea  Dog,  which  the  Ita^  l^emery. 
Hans  call  Pefee  Columho,  or  a  Fi(h 
that  weighs  above  twenty  Pounds  ;  it  is  co¬ 
ver’d  with  a  Skin  that  has  no  Scales,  that  is 
foft  to  the  Touch,  and  of  a  whitilh  Colour, 
without  Teeth,  but  the  Jaws  are  rough, 
and  it  feeds  upon  Filh  ;  the  Fat  is  refolutive 
and  emollient. 

There  is  another  Kind  of  Dog  Filh  which 
is  call’d  Galeus  Afïerius,  Jive  Mujielus  Stella* 
ris,  or  the  Star  Dog  Fijh,  that  is  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  only  for  the  Spots  upon  it  that  are  in 
the  Form  of  Stars  ;  the  Virtues  and  Ufes  of 
it  are  the  fame  with  the  other  :  This  Fifh  is 
call’d  Mujielus^  as  if  you  fhou’d  fay,  Mus  Jiel* 
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Utus^  becaufe  this  Fi(h,  in  its  Colour,  fome- 
what  refembles  that  of  a  Moufe  or’Rat,  and 
every  one  of  the  Species  are  fpangled  with 
Stars. 


Of  the  Tunny  Fifh. 

Pomet,  '  I  "'  H  E  Ttmny,  which  the  Latins 
call  Thunnus,  is  a  pretty  large, 
heavy,  big- bellied  Fifli,  which  is  plentiful  in 
the  Mediterranean^  efpecially  in  Provence, 
and  at  Nice,  from  whence  comes  what  we 
fell  :  There  are  likewife  a  great  many  of 
them  upon  the  Coaft  of  Spain.  The  Time 
of  Fifliing  for  the  Tunny  is  in  September  and 
O&ober  ;  and  there  are  fo  many  things  pecu¬ 
liar  therein,  that  it  is  by  the  Fifliers  Ihown  to 
Strangers  :  Thefe  two  Months  are  the  Time 
when  the  Tunny  runs  from  the  grand  Ocean 
into  the  Mediterranean,  towîirds  the  Levant, 
as  the  Anchovies  ;  I  fliall  lay  a  fide  what  re¬ 
lates  in  particular  to  this  Fifli,  to  inform 
you,  that  when  the  Month  of  September 
comes,  they  caft  their  Nets  made  of  fmall 
Cane,  which  they  call  the  Madrague,  which 
is  divided  as  it  were  into  feveral  Partitions, 
or  different  Parts ,  of  which  the  firft  is 
larger  than  the  others  ;  fo  that  the  Tunnys 
entring  the  larger  firft,  do  not  return  ’till  the 
Net  is  full,  which  it  is  in  a  fmall  Time, 
where  the  Fifiiery  is  good,  as  well  from  the 
Plenty  as  the  Largenefs  of  the  Fifh:  The 
Net  being  taken  out  of  the  Sea,  the  Fifh  die, 
not  being  able  to  live  out  of  the  Water  ,*  then 
they  hang  them  up  in  the  Air,  open  them, 
take  out  their  Entrails,  and  take  off  the  Head  ; 
and  having  cut  them  in  Pieces,  broil  them 
on  large  Grid-Irons,  and  fry  them  in  Oil 
Olive,  and  after  having  feafon’d  them  with 
Salt,  Pepper  and  Cloves,  and  fome  Bay 
Leaves,  they  put  ’em  into  little  Barrels,  thus 
drefVd  ,  and  ready  to  eat  with  frelh  Oil  O- 
live,  and  a  little  Vinegar,  or  to  tranfport  into 
feveral  Parts,  where  this  is  call’d,  by  Reafon 
of  the  Preparation,  Sea  Tunny. 

We  have  two  Sorts  brought  to  Paris,  which 
have  no  other  Difference  but  that  fome  have 
the  Bacl^  Bone  taken  out,  and  for  that  Reafon 
are  call’d  Bond  Tunny,  and  are  ufually  put  up 
in  little  whiteWood  Barrels,  broad  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  and  narrow  at  Top  ;  and  that  which  is 
unbon’d  is  in  little  round  Barrels  :  chufe  both 
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Sorts  new,  firm,  well  done  in  good  Oil,  and 
the  Flefh  white  like  Veal:  Its  Ufe  is  very 
common  in  Europe,  and  feveral  other  Pans 
of  the  World,  as  well  becaufe  it  is  ready  to 
eat,  as  becaufe  it  is  of  an  excellent  Tafte, 
like  unto  Veal.  They  commonly  catch  with 
the  Tunny  another  Fifh,  which  the  Provinci^ 
als  call  Imper ador,  or  Emperor,  and  Dolphins 
are  alfo  there  to  be  feen,  which  are  always 
two  and  two  together,  fince  they  are  accu- 
ftom’d  to  fly  into  the  Air  at  this  rate  ;  which 
getting  out  of  the  Nets  fuffer  not  themfelves 
to  be  taken,  where  it  is  wonderful  to  fee 
how  they  leap  both  together  in  one  Moment, 
and  fall  again  into  the  Sea  at  once,  as  if  they 
were  tyed  together. 

Thunnus,  vel  Thynnus,  or  the 
Tunny. ^  is  a  large,  heavy,  big- bel-  Lemery, 
lied  Fifii,  which  is  found  plentifully 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  Provence,  Italy 
and  Spain  ;  it  is  cover’d  with  large,  fmootb, 
ftraight  Scales,  eats  Acorns,  and  other  Sort  of 
Maritime  Food  ;  the  Flefh  is  firm,  very  good 
to  eat,  being  of  a  Veal  Tafte,  but  is  falced  to 
prepare  and  keep  it  for  Tranfporration  when  it 
is  called  Tunny  ;  it  is  very  nourilhing,  and  of 
good  Juice,  and  yields  a  great  deal  of  vola¬ 
tile  Salt  ;  it  is  reckon’d  proper  to  refift  Poifon, 
againft  the  Bite  of  a  Viper,  ^c.  being  eat 
and  apply’d  outwardly.  This  Fifh  is  call’d 
Thunnus,  from  the  Greeks  Word  ^veuv,  to  be 
carried  with  Impetuoflty,  becaufe  this  Filh 
moves  fo  fwiftly. 

39.  Of  Anchovies. 

Q  Elides  the  Tunny  we  fell  Anchovies 
^  that  come  from  the  fame  Parts  Pomet. 
as  the  Tunny  j  and  as  we  haVe  con- 
fiderable  Trade  with  them,  we  ebufe  the 
leaft  and  neweft,  being  white  without,  and 
red  within,  that  are  firm,  and  have  round 
Backet,  becaufe  they  pretend  chat  the  large 
and  flat  ones  are  the  Sardins  :  When  the  Bar¬ 
rels  are  made  up,  the  Pickle  ought  to  be 
well  rafted,  and  Care  taken  that  the  Air  do 
not  affedt  them. 

Anchovies  are  taken  in  feveral  Parts,  as  in 
the  River  of  Genoa,  in  Catalonia,  at  Nice, 
Antibes,  St.  Trope:{,  and  other  Places  in  Pro^ 
vence  ;  They  are  taken  moft  commonly  in 
the  Night,  and  always  in  May,  and 
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July,  which  are  the  three  Months  in  the 
Year,  that  they  come  from  the  grand  Ocean 
into  the  Meditena?je.au,  to  go  to  the  Levant. 
When  they  fi(h  for  the  Anchovies,  and  wou’d 
take  a  Quantity,  they  light  a  Fire  upon  an 
Iron  Grate  at  the  Poop  of  the  Ship,  to  the 
End  that  the  little  Filh  following  the  Light 
may  be  the  ealier  taken  ;  but  that  which  is 
very  remarkable  in  this  Filhing  is,  that  the 
Anchovies  that  are  taken  by  Means  of  the  Fire, 
are  not  fo  good,  or  fo  firm,  nor  will  they 
keep  fo  well  as  ihofe  which  are  taken  with¬ 
out  ir.  The  Fifliery  being  done,  they  tear 
from  the  Head  the  Gills^or  other  fuperfluous 
Garbage  j  and  this  is  the  Difference  betwixt 
them  and  the  Sardlns,  where  they  are  left  in  ; 
and  not  as  Mr.  Furetlere  fays ,  becaufe 
of  the  Gall,  which  he  in  his  Books  takes 
Notice  of  to  be  in  their  Heads.  As  to  the 
Manner  of  ordering  of  them,  they  do  no¬ 
thing  but  range  them  in  little  Barrels  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Weight  and  Sizes,  not  weighing  above 
five  or  fix  and  twenty  Pounds,  in  which  they 
put  a  due  Quantity  of  Salt  with  the  Anchovies. 
We  fometimes,  but  very  rarely,  have  dry’d 
Sardlns  prepar’d  the  fame  Way  as  red  Her¬ 
rings  I  but  the  little  Confumption  there  is  of 
them,  gives  no  Encouragement  to  the  Dea¬ 
lers  to  make  any  Demands  for  them.  Being 
at  B^oyan,  a  little  Town  of  Xaintogne,  where 
there  are  a  great  many  Sardlns,  feveral  Fifher- 
men  affur’d  me,  that  thefe  Fifh  never  fwam 
but  in  Shoals,  and  that  under  the  Condudt  of 
a  King  or  Captain,  like  the  Bees. 

Afua,  five  Aphya,  or  the  Anchor 
Lemery,  vy,  is  a  little  Sea  Filh  as  thick  and 
long  as  one’s  Finger,  having  a 
thick  Head  ;  the  Eyes  are  broad  and  black  ; 
the  Body  of  a  Silver  White,  and  reddifh 
within,  and  the  Back  round  ;  they  do  not 
fwim  but  in  Companies,  and  cling  faft  one 
to  the  other.  Thefe  Fifheries  are  made  in 
feveral  Pârts  ;  and  when  the  Fifli  are  taken 
they  gut  ’em,  and  take  out  of  the  Head 
what  is  apt  to  putrifie,  then  fait  ’em  up  in 
Barrels.  The  little  Anchovies  are  valued 
more  than  the  large  ones  ;  they  contain  in 
them  a  great  deal  of  Salt  and  Oil  ;  they  are 
aperitive,  and  proper  to  raife  the  Appetite,  but 
they  ferve  more  for  Food  than  Ph)  fick.  The 
Sardin  is  a  Kind  of  Apua,  that  is  fomething 
larger  and  flatter  than  the  Anchovy,  but  not 
fo  well  tailed  :  The  Melette,  or  Sprat,  is  a 


little  Fifh  they  eat  in  Languedoc,  and  par¬ 
takes  fomething  of  .  the  Nature  of  the  Apm, 
which  is  a  Name  given  in  general  to  thefe 
three  little  Filhes,  and  In  particular  to  the 
Anchovy. 

40.  Of  the  Sea  Hog. 

H  E  Sea  Hog  is  a  large  Filh  very 
well  known,  the  Ufe  of  which  Fomeù 
is  very  confiderable,  becaufe  it  is 
excellent  Food,  which  is  the  Reafon  why 
fome  have  rank’d  this  among  the  Royal  Filh. 
Of  all  the  Parts  of  this,  we  fell  none  but 
the  Fat  or  Oil  aromatiz’d,  or  plain,  which 
is  nothing  but  the  Fat  melted,  and  by  the 
Addition  of  fome  Aromaticks,  alter’d  from 
its  (linking  Smell,  and  made  pleafant  :  They 
aflign  to  the  Fat  and  Oil  of  the  Sea  Hog 
the  Property  of  curing  cold  Humours. 
Some  Apothecaries,  by  the  Retort,  draw 
from  this  Filh  feveral  Preparations,  to  which 
they  attribute  different  Virtues. 

Delphinus  ,  five  Porous  Marinus, 
or  the  Sea  Hog,  is  a  large  nimble  Lemery. 
Sea  Filh,  chat  is  almoft  always 
leaping  out  of  the  Water,  and  fwims  with  a 
vaft  Swifenefs  5  they  commonly  call  it  Simon, 
rpuafi  Simum  roftrum  habens,  as  having  a  flat 
Nofe  or  Snout  ;  the  Tongue  is  Ihort,  broad, 
flelhy,  and  in  Motion  :  The  Teeth  little  and 
Iharp,  rang’d  like  the  Teeth  of  a  Comb: 
The  Eyes  are  large,  but  fo  cover’d  with  a 
Skin,  that  appears  only  like  the  Apple  of 
the  Eye,  yet  the  Sight  is  very  fine  ;  the 
Voice  is  like  that  of  a  Perfon  crying  ;  the 
Back  is  hollow’d,  and  bent  outwardly  ;  it 
fwims  by  Means  of  two  Wings,  or  ftrong 
able  Fins,  which  are  fet  on  at  the  Place  of 
the  Shoulders  ;  it  comes  to  its  Growth  in 
ten  Years,  and  will  live  to  thirty.  Pliny  re¬ 
lates  feveral  Stories,  true  or  falfe,  on  this 
Subjedl  ;  he  will  leap  on  Board  a  Ship,  ufu- 
ally  attended  with  a  Companion  ;  Thefe  two 
Filh  will  make  their  Leaps  fo  regularly,  that 
they  feem  to  be  joyn’d  together  ;  there  are 
many  of  them  taken  in  Filhing  for  the  T«»* 
ny  ;  they  are  very  good  to  ear,  and  yield  A- 
bundance  of  Oil  and  volatile  Salt.  The 
Stomach  dry’d  and  powder’d  is  proper  for 
Difeafes  of  the  Spleen,  and  the  Liver  for  in¬ 
termitting  Fevers.  The  Sea  Hogs  are  made 
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almoft  like  the  Dolphins,  but  they  are  not 
fo  little  :  The  Fat  of  both  are  us’d  to  the 
fame  Purpofes. 

41.  Of  the  Bone  of  the  Cuttle  Fifh. 

Pomet.  '^Hat  which  we  now  fell,  and  call 
the  Bone  of  the  Cuttle~Fi/h, 
and  the  Latins  Os  Sepia,  is  the  Back  Bone  of 
a  Firti  very  common  in  the  Ocean,  and  alfo 
in  the  Mediterranean  ;  they  are  very  ugly 
Fifli,  and  of  a  very  furprifing  Nature  ;  they 
eat  them  in  feveral  Towns  in  France  ;  as 
Lyons,  Bourdeaux,  Bpchel,  Nants,  See.  The 
Bone  of  this  Fifli  is  of  different  Sizes,  tho* 
the  largeft  never  exceeds  above  half  a  Foot  ; 
the  Bonej  are  white  and  hard  on  one  Side, 
and  foft  on  the  other,  for  which  Reafon  the 
Goldfmiths  ufe  it -for  Calling;  fome  ufe  the 
Cuttle  Bone  to  clean  the  Teeth  with,  but  the 
main  Ufe  is  for  the  Goldfmiths,  and  for  thofe 
who  call  Venetian  Lac. 

This  Bone  confifts  of  a  hard  brown  Shell 
on  the  outlide,  with  a  thick,  white,  fpungy, 
dry  Pulp  or  Subftance  underneath  it,  which 
being  rub’d  between  your  Fingers,  will  be¬ 
come  a  pure  white,  fine,  fubtil  Powder,  that 
being  drunk  in  Water,  helps  the  Afthma,  and 
is  good  againft  Difeafes  of  the  Breaft  and 
Kidneys,  expelling  the  Stone  and  Gravel, 
and  curing  a  Gonorhea,  taken  for  a  confidera- 
ble  Time  together  :  Outwardly  apply’d,  it 
helps  Spots,  Clouds,  Films,  Pearls,  and 
ocher  Impediments  of  Sight,  and  likewife  dries 
up  Rheums,  and  ocher  watery  Humours, 

Sepia,  the  Cuttle  Fi[lo,  is  a  de- 
Lemery.  form’d  Sea  Filh,  refembling  much  a 
Polypus  :  The  Covering  of  the  Back 
is  a  Sort  ot  Shell,  Scale,  or  Bone,  as  thick 
as  one’s  Hand,  an  Inch  thick  in  the  Middle, 
but  thinner  on  the  Sides,  light,  hard  with¬ 
out,  and  fpungy  within,  very  white,  and 
fomething  of  a  faltiih  Talle  ;  they  call  it  Os 
Sepia,  or  Cuttle  Bone  ;  the  Goldfmiths  ufe  it 
for  Moulds  to  call  Forks  and  Spoons  in. 
This  Filh  carries  under  its  Throat  a  Bladder, 
or  Receptacle,  full  of  an  Humour  that  is 
blacker  than  Ink,  which  it  dilcharges  into 
the  Sea,  when  purfued  to  intercept  the  Sight 
of  the  Filhermen  ;  it  has  two  Kinds  of  Arms, 
or  Trunks,  fix’d  to  the  Head,  which  ferve  it 
for  Swimming,  and  to  take  what  it  can  catch  : 


Befides  thefe,  it  has  fix  Feet  which  have  Teeth 
on  the  upper  Parc  of  ’em,  and  two  much  larger 
underneath  ;  it  lives  on  fmall  Filh,  is  good 
Meat,  and  brought  to  the  Table  in  fevc- 
ral  Parts  of  France  ;  As  to  its  medicinal  Ufe, 
it  is  deterfive,  aperitive,  deficcative,  pro¬ 
per  to  cake  away  Freckles  and  Spots  on  the 
Face  and  Skin,  to  clean  Teeth,  provoke  U- 
rine,  and  bring  away  Stone  and  Gravel  : 
Dofe  from  half  a  Scruple  to  half  a  Dram. 
The  Eggs  or  Spawn  of  the  Cuttle-Fijh  pro¬ 
voke  Urine  and  the  Terms. 

42.  Of  the  Crevife,  or  Craw-Fift. 

HE  Crevife,  fays  Father  Du 
Tertre,  is  a  Kind  of  fmall  Crab,  Pomet, 
of  three  or  four  Inches  long,  or 
more  ;  one  half  of  the  Body  of  which,  is 
like  a  Sea  Locuft,  or  Grafoopper,  but  cloath’d 
with  a  Shell  that  is  a  little  harder  :  Four 
Feet  are  like  thofe  of  a  Crab,  two  are  Biters  ; 
one  of  which  is  not  much  bigger  than  of  one 
of  the  four  Feet,  and  the  other  much  broader 
than  one’s  Thumb,  that  (brinks  up  ftrangeiy, 
and  fhucs  the  Mouth  of  the  Shell  wherein  it 
lodges.  All  the  reft  of  the  Body  is  a  Sore  of 
Pudding  in  a  pretty  rough  thick  Skin,  as 
thick  as  one’s  Finger,  and  half  the  Length, 
or  more  ;  at  the  End  is  a  little  Tail,  made 
up  of  three  fmall  Nails  or  Shells,  like  the 
Tail  of  a  Sea  Grafooppsr  ;  all  that  Parc  is  full 
of  a  Subftance,  like  that  in  the  Shell  of  a 
Crab,  but  red  ;  and  being  expos’d  to  the 
Fire,  or  fee  in  the  Sun,  melts  and  runs  into 
Oil,  which  is  a  true  Balfam  for  frelh  Wounds, 
which  I  have  made  Tryals  of  on  feveral  Per- 
Tons  with  good  Succefs. 

They  delcend  once  every  Year  to  the  Sea 
Coaft  ;  but  whether  it  is  to  wadi,  and  to 
call  their  Eggs,  as  the  Crabs  do,  I  know  not  ; 
but  this  I  know,  that  they  go  to  change  their 
Shells,  which  every  one  endeavours  to  find 
out  according  to  his  Size;  and  finding  wbac 
may  fit  ’em,  they  run  themfelves  backwards 
therein,  and  fo  cioath  themfelves  a-  new  ;  and 
being  arm’d  like  Soldiers  with  thefe  foreign 
Shells,  they  march  to  the  Mountains,  and  take 
up  their  Quarters  among  the  Rocks  and  hol¬ 
low  Trees,  living  upon  rott(^  Leaves  and 
Fruit  ,  where  increafing  iri  Bulk ,  and 
the  Shell  becoming  too  ftfait  for  them, 
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by  Reafon  of  their  Growth,  they  are  oblig’d 
to  go  down  to  the  Sea  Coaft  to  change  their 
Houfes.  The  Curious,  who  have  made  Ob- 
fervations  of  what  happens  during  the  Ex¬ 
change,  have  ingenuoufly  own’d  to  me,  they 
took  a  great  deal  of  Sacisfadlion  in  the  Sight  ; 
for  they  ftop  at  every  Shell  they  meet  with, 
confider  it  diligently,  and  having  met  with 
one  they  believe  for  their  Turn,  they  im- 
mediatly  quit  the  old  one,  and  run  them- 
felves  fo  Iwiftly  backwards  into  the  other, 
that  one  wou'd  think  they  were  either  afraid 
of  the  Injury  of  the  cold  Air,  or  alham’d  to 
be  feen  naked. 

Arijhtle^  who  faid  that  thefe  Animals  ne¬ 
ver  fight  but  for  their  Vidluals  ,  or  when 
they  couple,  might  have  added,  that  they  will 
fight  for  their  Lodging  ;  for  if  two  of  them 
meet  at  the  fame  Time  ftript,  to  enter  into 
one  and  the  fame  Shell,  they  will  bite  each 
other,  and  battle  it,  ’till  fuch  Time  as  the 
Weaker  yields,  and  quits  the  Shell  to  the 
Conqueror ,  who  having  cloath’d  himfelf 
with  it,  takes  three  or  four  Turns  up¬ 
on  the  Shore  ;  and  if  he  find  it  does  not 
fit  him,  he  quits  it  again,  and  has  immediate 
Recourfe  to  his  old  one,  and  then  feeks  out 
for  another  ;  and  thus  they  will  change  five 
cr  fix  times,  ’till  they  meet  with  one  for 
their  Purpofe.  They  carry  in  their  Shells  a- 
bcut  half  a  Spoonful  of  clear  Water,  which 
is  a  fovercign  Remedy  againft  the  Pufiles  and 
Blifters,  that  the  Drop  of  a  certain  Tree  in 
the  Mountains  raifes  upon  the  Skin. 

Cancsllus  is  a  Sort  of  very  fmall 
Lemcry,  Crawfilh,  call’d  the  Hermit ^  or 
Bernard  the  Hermit^  becaufe  it  re¬ 
tires  from  the  others,  and  enters  into  the  firft 
Shell  it  meets  with  ;  the  Figure  of  his  Body 
is  longifh,  but  in  Size  of  the  Bulk  of  a  Spi¬ 
der,  only  that  it  is  a  little  larger  ;  it  carries 
upon  its  Head  two  little,  fleoder,  reddifh 
Horns  ;  the  Eyes  are  rais’d,  the  Mouth  is 
fet  with  fine  Hairs,  that  may  be  call’d  a 
Beard  :  The  two  upper  Legs  are  bent  up 
again,  and  ferve  inftead  of  Hands  to  reach 
to  the  Mouth,  w'here  it  has  Teeth  ;  they  are 
found  near  the  Rocks,  and  are  good  Meat, 
feveral  eating  them  alter  they  are  wafh’d  and 
boil’d  j  they  afl'ord  a  great  deal  of  volatile 
Salt,  and  are  proper  for  Stone  and  Gravel, 
being  aperitive, 

Xn  feveral  of  the  American  JJles  they  meet 


with  a  Kind  o(  Cancellas^  or  Crawfijh,  that 
is  much  bigger  than  that  I  have  been  fpeak- 
ing  of,  and  that  is  three  or  four  Inches  long, 
and  call’d  the  Soldier,  becaufe  he  is  cloath’d 
and  arm’d  with  a  foreign  Shell.  Thofe 
who  wou’d  know  further  may  be  fatisfied 
from  the  Reverend  Father  Du  Tertre,  who 
has  writ  concerning  this  Animal,  Pomec 
has  already  taken  Notice  of.  ]  The  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Ifles  where  this  Filh  is  taken 
make  an  Oil  of  ’em,  by  hanging  them  in 
the  Sun,  fo  that  the  Subftance  that  melts 
from  them  makes  an  Oil  of  a  Confiftence  as- 
thick  as  Butter,  and  of  a  very  fetid  Smell  ; 
the  Virtues  of  which  are  wonderful  in  rheu- 
matick  Pains,  to  which  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Country  are  very  fubjeeff.  They  fell  this 
Oil  very  dear,  becaufe  it  is  very  fcarce  in 
France. 

45.  0/  the  Sea  and  River  Crab. 

'  &  'Here  are  two  Sorts  of  Sea  Crabs, 

fays  Father  Du  Tertre,  which  Pomet. 
are  commonly  call’d  Homars,  which 
differ  not  but  as  to  the  Size  of  their  Claws, 
fome  of  which  are  as  long  and  as  broad  as 
one’s  Hand,  and  much  ftronger  chan  thofe  of 
the  Crabs,  and  grow  to  a  vaft  Size,  fo  that 
fome  are  three  Foot  long  ;  their  Flelh  is 
white,  and  more  relilhing  than  the  Crabs,  but 
it  is'  harder,  and  more  undigefted  ;  it  is  eat 
with  Lemon,  or  Vinegar  and  Pepper  :  They 
find  them  in  the  Night  with  Lights  on  the 
Sands,  or  ftony  Places,  from  whence  the 
Tide  is  retired. 

There  are  no  Parts  of  the  great  Sea  Crab 
ul’ed  in  Medicine,  but  the  black  Tips  of  the 
Claws,  call’d  Cheli  Cancrorum,  which  are 
prepar’d  either  by  Lévigation,  or  Calcina¬ 
tion  :  The  Firft  is  by  beating  them  to  a  fine 
Powder,  and  grinding  on  a  Marble  with  Rofe- 
Water,  or  the  like  :  The  next  Way  is  put¬ 
ting  them  in  a  Crucible,  and  burning  them 
’till  they  are  vuhite,  and  then  reducing  them 
into  a  fine  Powder  as  before.  Thefe  Prepa¬ 
rations  are  Alcalies  in  their  own  Nature,  and 
fucli  as  Phylicians  call  a  fix’d  Alcali-,  they 
cure  Heart-Burnings,  take  away  Sournels 
from  the  Stomach,  abforb  Acidities,  and 
eafe  Pains  in  the  Bowels,  proceeding  from 
fiiarp  Humours  ;  They  are  Ibmetimes  given 

with 
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With  good  Succefs  in  the  Whites  in  Women, 
and  the  Gonorrhoea  in  both  Sexes  ;  they  are 
commended  to  cool,  dry,  cleanfe,  and  dif- 
cufs,  and  are  good  againlt  Golicks,  fait  Hu¬ 
mours,  Ç£c. 

As  to  the  freih  Water,  or  River  Crabs, 
we  fell  nothing  but  a  little  white  Stone,  made 
in  Form  of  Eyes,  from  whence  they  take 
their  Name,  tho’  very  improperly,  fince  they 
are  nothing  but  little  Stones  which  are  found 
in  the  Head  of  the  large  River  Crab.  Thefe 
Stones  which  are  call’d  Crabs  Eyes,  or  Octtli 
Cancrorum,  are  never  found  but  in  May  and 
June,  which  are  the  Times  that  the  Cravofifh 
leave  their  Shells.  The  Crawfi/h,  or  Crevife 
Stones,  which  wc  now  fell  at  Paris,  come 
from  Holland:  And,  if  we  can  believe  a  Phy- 
lician  of  the  Poland  Envoy,  who  was  a  very 
honeft,  able  Man,  and  remain’d  a  long 
Time  in  Holland  ;  he  affur’d  me,  that  what 
we  fell  now  under  the  Denomination  of  Crabs 
Eyes,  was  nothing  but  a  white  Earth  walh’d, 
and  made  into  little  Paftiles  or  Troches,  and 
moulded  with  a  little  Inftrument  made  for 
the  Purpofe,  with  Holes  of  proper  Sizes 
to  form  it  :  To  prove  this,  he  aflured  me  he 
faw  two  Perfons  at  Atnflerdam,  who  did  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  counterfeit  thefe  little  Stones  ; 
fo  that  now  it  is  no  longer  doubted,  but  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  Crabs  Eyes  made  ufe  of 
in  the  Shops,  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  artificial 
Pafte  reduc’d  to  Powder  ;  for  Crabs  Eyes  are 
nothing  but  a  little,  thin,  hollow  Shell;  of 
which  there  are  fome  of  alargeBignefs,  as  the 
Chefter  Lobfters,  every  one  having  two  Stones 
in  the  fore  Part  of  the  Head,  beyond  their 
Eyes.  In  Silefia  they  have  great  Quantities  of 
them,  as  aifo  in  Poland  ;  and  they  are  brought 
from  Dant:^ick^,Hamhurghy  Denmark,,  Norway, 
and  Swedland,  and  are  found  upon  the  Shoar, 
almoft  every  where  of  the  Balticl^  Ocean. 

There  are  feveral  Preparations  of  them, 
but  the  levigated  Powder  is  only  us’d,  and 
that  chiefly  to  abforb  Acids,  open  Obftru- 
(flions,  and  cleanfe  the  urinary  Paffages  of 
Gravel,  to  provoke  Urine,  and  bring  away 
the  Stone,  and  other  tartarous  Coagulations  : 
They  are  fometimes  calcined  in  a  Crucible  ; 
and  if  they  are  rightly  prepar’d,  they 
ought  to  be  yellow  ;  for  if  they  are  of  a 
black  Colour,  they  are  too  much  burnt, 
and  good  for  nothing. 


44.  Of  the  Boutargo  and  Caviere. 

JDOutargo,  or  Potargo,  is  the  Spawn 

of  a  Fifh,  which  the  People  of  Pomet, 
Provence  call  the  Mullet,  very  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  Mediterranean  :  The  beft  is  that 
which  comes  from  Tunis  in  Barb  ary  i  it  is 
likewife  made  at  Martegue,  eight  Leagues 
from  Marfeilles,  the  reddeft  is  nioft  valued, 
they  eat  it  on  Faft  Days  with  Oil  Olive  and 
Lemon. 

The  Caviere,  or  Cavtal,  which  we  have, 
comes  from  Italy,  and  is  made  in  feveral 
Parcs  of  the  Levant  from  the  Spawn  of  a 
Filh,  which  fome  have  alTur’d  me  was  that 
of  a  Sturgeon,  which  I  (hall  not  aflerc  to  be 
fo,  not  knowing  it  poficively  ;  I  fliall  only 
fay  this,  that  they  eat  a  great  deal  of  it  in 
Italy,  and  little  in  France,  not  being  fo  well 
known,  no  more  than  the  Boutargo,  efpecialiy 
at  Paris. 

Mugil,  Cephalus,  or  the  Mullet, 
whereof  Boutargo  is  made,  is  a  Sea  Lemeryl 
and  River  Filh,  which  has  a  great 
Head,  from  whence  it  is  call’d  Cephalus, 
which  fignifies  a  Head  ;  the  Muzzle  is  thick 
and  fliort,  the  Body  oblong,  cover’d  with 
Scales.  They  find  a  Stone  in  its  Head, 
which  is  call’d  Echinus,  or  Sphondylus,  be- 
caufe  it  is  fee  with  Prickles.  This  Filh  is 
common  in  xht  Mediterranean,  it  fwims  with 
an  extraordinary  Swiftnefs,  and  gives  fome 
Difturbance  to  the  Fiihermen  j  it  is  good 
Meat,  and  yields  Abundance  of  Oil  and 
Flegm,  with  fome  little  volatile  and  fix’d  Salt. 
The  Ventricle  being  dry’d  and  reduc’d  to 
Powder,  is  proper  to  flop  Vomiting,  and 
ftrengthen  the  Stomach  :  This  Stone  found 
in  the  Head  is  very  aperitive,  and  proper  to 
diflblve  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys  and  Blad¬ 
der  :  The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to 
two  Scruples  :  The  Spawn  of  the  Filh  ferves 
to  make  Boutargo  of,  which  is  ulually  eat  on 
Faft  Days. 

45*.  Of  Shark  or  Sea  Dog. 

'THis  Filh  is  call’d  by  the  Spaniards,  ^ 
Phiburon,  by  the  Dutch,  Haye,  ^ 
and  by  French,  Reauiem,  Lecaafe  it  de- 
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vours  Men,  arid  fo  is  theOccafion  that  Dirges  us’d  to  rub  Childrens  Gums  with,  to  make 
are  fung  over  em  5  it  is  one  of  the  moft  glut-  their  Teeth  cut. 
tonous  Animals  in  the  World  ;  nothing 
comes  amifs  to  him,  tho’  it  be  a  Log  of 
Wood  he’ll  fwallow  it,  provided  it  be  but 
greafy,  for  he  fwallows  without  chewing  ;  he 
is  furious  and  bold,  and  will  throw  himfelf 


46.  Of  Pearl. 


'  j  ^  H  E  Pearh  are  little  round  Bo- 
^  dies,  that  are  found  both  in  the 


Pomet. 


upon  the  Shore,  and  remain  on  the  Land,  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Seas:  There 
that  he  may  have  the  Opportunity  of  catch-  are  feveral  Sorts  of  ’em  which  are  more  or 
ing  the  Paflengers  ;  fometimes  he  will  bite  lefs  valued,  according  as  they  are  large, 
at  the  very  Oars  with  his  lharp  Teeth,  for  round,  and  of  a  fine  Water,  and  according 
Rage  and  Madnefs  that  he  cannot  get  at  the  to  the  Place  from  whence  they  are  taken,  as 
Men  which  are  in  the  Boat.  There  is  found  the  following  Account  will  (how  from  Mr. 
in  his  Head  two  or  three  Spoonfuls  of  Brain  Tavernier^  who  in  his  Travels  has  made  a.cu- 
that  is  as  white  as  Snow,  which  being  dry’d,  rious  Enquiry  after  them.  Thefe  Pearls  are 
reduc’d  to  Powder,  and  taken  in  white  Wine,  found,  fays  he,  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weftern 
is  excellent  for  the  Gravel.  The  Reverend  Oceans;  and  chough  I  have  never  been  in 
Faiher  Du  Tertre  has  made  a  long  Difcourfe  wjm(?<ï,y  et  as  well  for  the  Reader’s  Sacisfa<Sfion, 
of  this  Animal,  to  which  the  Reader  may  as  that  nothing  may  be  omitted,  I  lhall  relate 
have  Recourse  ;  fome  have  given  the  Name  all  the  Parts  where  the  Pearl  Fifliings  are, 
of  Tiberon  to  this  Animal,  and  others  that  of  ^begif’ning  with  thefe  of  the  Eaft,  Firft  of 
the  Fiih  with  two  hundred  Teeth  ;  and  he  is  all  there  is  a  Pearl  Fifiiing  about  the  Ille  of 
fo  furious,  that  with  one  Bite  he  will  fnap  Bahren  in  the  Gulph  of  Perfta  ;  this  belongs 
off  the  Thigh  of  a  Man.  .to  the  King  of  Perfta,  and  therein  is  a  good 

Befides  thefe  Animals,  and  the  Parts  where-  Fortrefs  that  entertains  a  Garrifon  of  three 
of  I  have  treated,  wc  fell,  tho*  very  rarely,  the  hundred  Men.  The  Water  which  they 
Bone  of  the  Head  of  the  Tiberon  ;  thofe  of;-^  drink  in  this  Ifland,  and  that  of  the  Coaft  of 
the  Crocodile,  Carp,  Perch,  (3c,  with  the  Perfia,  is  like  fait  Water,  and  of  an  ill  Tafte, 
Taws  of  the  Pike  ;  and  in  ihort,  the  Drug-  and  what  none  but  thofe  of  the  Country  are 
gifts  are  permitted  to  fell  all  Sorts  of  fait  able  to  drink  :  As  for  Strangers,  if  they  will 
Filh,  either  Wholefale  or  Retail.  have  frefli  Water  they  muft  pay  for  it  ;  be- 

Carcharias,  Cams  Marinus,  or  ing  only  to  be  had  a  League  or  two  off,  by 
Lemery.  the  Sea  Dog,  is  an  American  Fiili  putting  to  Sea  five  or  fix  Perfons  in  a  little 
that  grows  to  a  large  Size,  fo  as  to  Veffel,  and  drawing  Water  with  a  Bottle 
be  two  Tun  Weight  ;  it  is  long  and  thick,  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  where  for  about 
cover’d  with  a  rough  Skin  ;  the  Head  is  ve-  two  or  three  Foot  at  the  Bottom  the  Water  is 
ry  oreat,  and  like  a  Dog’s  ;  the  Mouth  long  fweec,  and  pleafant  to  drink.  When  they  that 
and  broad,  furnilh’d  with  Abundance  of  dive  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea  to  draw  up  this 
triangular  Teeth  that  are  hard  and  (harp  5  Water  have  fill’d  the  Veffel,  they  give  a  Pull 
the  Eyes  are  large  and  round,  the  Body  car-  to  afmallCord  which  is  tied  to  one  of  thofe 
tilaginous,  the  Tail  about  a  Foot  and  an  half  in  the  Boat,  which  is  the  Signal  to  his  Corn- 
long  forked  ;  the  Fins  are  great,  it  fwims  in  rades  to  pull  him  up. 

the  deep  Sea,  but  fometimes  enters  into  the  During  the  Time  the  Portuguefe  were  pof- 
Mouths  of  the  Rivers  to  purfue  its  Prey  ;  it  fefs’d  oi  Ormtis  and  Mafcatè,  every  Veffel 
lives  of  Fifli  and  Flefii,  but  is  very  eager  af-  that  went  out  to  Filh,  was  oblig’d  to  take 
ter  that  of  Man’s  Flelh.  Johnfton  relates,  from ’em  a  Paffporc  that  coft  five  and 

that  he  found  in  one  of  thefe  Sea  Dogs  a  they  kept  always  feveral  Brigantines  to  fink 
who’e  armed  Man  ;  they  are  of  feveral  fuch  as  refufed  to  take  any.  But  fince  that 
Sizes*  •  their  Fle(h  is  eat,  but  it  is  not  good  ;  the  Arabs  have  retaken  Mafcate,  and  that 
the  Skin  is  of  great  Ule  to  feveral  Arti’fts  ;  the  Portuguefe  have  no  Forces  upon  theG«//, 
the  Head  contains  in  it  two  or  three  Ounces  every  Man  that  filhes  pays  only  10  the  King 
of  Brain  that  is  very  white  ;  the  Teeth  are^  of  Perfta,  five  Abafifis,  whether  he  has  Suc- 
'  cefs 
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cefs  in  his  Fifliery,  or  catches  nothing  at  all  ;  about  his  Neck,  and  fliow’d  it  to  the 
the  Merchant  alfo  gives  fome  fmall  Matter  to  and  all  the  Company.  The  I^an  wou’d  have 
the  King  out  of  every  thoufand  Oyfters.  bought  it  for  a  Prefenc  to  the  King  of  Per-- 
The  fécond  Fifliery  of  Pearls  is  oppofite  Jia^  and  offer’d  him  two  thoufand  Tomens, 
to  Bahren  on  the  Coaft  of  Arabia  Fcelix,  but  it  wou’d  not  do  :  Since  that,  I  pafs’d 
near  the  City  of  Catifa^  which  belongs  to  a  the  Sea  with  a  Banian  Merchant  which  the 
Prince  of  the  Arabs^  with  all  the  Coun-  great  Mogul  had  fent  to  that  Prince  to  offer 
try  thereabouts  :  All  the  Pearls  taken  in  thofe  him  forty  thoufand  Crowns  for  that  Pearly 
Parts,  are  moftly  fold  to  the  Indies  ;  becaufe  which  he  wou’d  not  take.  This  Story 
the  Indians  are  not  fo  difficult  to  be  pleas’d  lets  us  fee  as  to  what  relates  to  Jewels,  thofe 
as  we,  but  are  eafler  impos’d  upon  ;  they  which  are  fine  are  not  always  brought  into 
likewife  carry  fome  to  Balfara  :  Thofe  that  Europe,  but  rather  carried  out  of  Europe  into 
go  into  Perfia  and  Mtifcov^f  are  fold  at  Ban-  becaufe  in  all  thofe  Parcs,  they  fee  a  great 
der-Congo,  two  Days  Journey  from  Ormus,  Price  upon  precious  Scones  and  Pearls  that 
In  all  the  Places  I  have  nam’d,  and  other  are  of  an  extraordinary  Beauty,  except  in 
Places  of  Afia,  they  admire  the  Pearl  China  and  Japan,  where  they  do  not  mind 
that  is  more  upon  the  yellow  Water,  as  well  them  at  all. 

as  the  white,  becaufe  they  fay  the  Pearl,  The  next  Place,  in  the  Eaftern  Parts 
with  that  Water,  retains  its  Livelinefs,  and  where  there  is  a  Fifliery  of  Pearls  is,  in  the 
will  not  fade  ;  but  that  the  White  will  not  Sea  that  beats  upon  a  large  Town,  call’d 
laft  above  thirty  Years  without  loofing  its  Manar,  in  the  Ifle  of  Ceylon  ;  thefeare  the 
lively  Colour  ;  and  not  only  the  Heat  of  fineft  for  their  Water  and  their  Roundnefs  of 
the  Country,  but  the  Sweat  of  the  Perfon  all  the  other  Fiflieries,  but  there  are  rarely 
that  wears  them  will  difcolour  them  with  a  any  found  that  exceed  three  or  four  Carats 
bafe  Yellow.  Weight.  There  are,  moreover,  upon  the 

Before  I  leave  the  Gulf  of  Ormus,  I  muft  Coaft  of  Japan,  Pearls  of  a  very  fine  Water, 
beg  Leave  to  give  an  Account  of  that  ad-  and  very  large,  but  uneven  or  rough  ;  but 
mirable  Pearl,  which  the  Prince  of  the  Arabs  they  never  fifli  for  them,  becaufe,  as  I  have 
had,  which  cook  from  the  been  faying,  the  Japone:{e  do  not  value 

he  cook  then  the  Name  of  Imeneli,  Prince  of  Jewels.  Although  the  Pearls  which  are 
Mafcatè,  but  was  call’d  before  that,  Aceph  found  zi  Bahren  and  Catifa  are  a  little  upon 
Ben  Ali,  Prince  of  Norenvaè  ;  it  is  no  other  the  Yellow,  they  will  yield  as  good  a  Price 
than  a  petty  Province,  but  the  beft  of  all  as  thofe  of  Manar,  as  I  have  obferv’d  ;  and 
the  Arabia  Fxlix  :  There  grows  every  Thing  throughout  all  the  Eafl,  they  allow  they  are 
that  is  neceffary  for  human  Life,  but  parti-  come  to  their  full  Maturity,  and  will  never 
cularly  the  fineft  Fruits,  and  efpecially  change  Colour. 

Grapes,  whereof  they  may  make  excellent  I  come  now  to  the  Weftern  Fiflieries, 
Wine.  This  Prince  had  the  fineft  Pearl  that  which  are  all  in  the  great  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
was  in  the  World  ;  not  for  its  Size,  for  it  along  the  Coaft  of  Nevo  Spain,  and  they  are 
weighed  not  above  twelve  Carats,  or  its  per-  five  in  Number,  lying  in  Order,  from  he 
fe^ft:  Roundnefs  ;  but  becaufe  it  was  fo  clear  Eaft  to  ûi^tVefi,  as  follows:  The  Firft  is 
and  tranfparenr,  that  you  might  almoft  fee  along  the  Ifle  of  Cuba,  which  is  not  a- 
clearly  through  it.  As  the  Gulf  over-againft  bove  three  Leagues  about,  and  five,  or  there- 
Ormus,  was  not  above  twelve  Leagues  over  abouts,  diftantfrom  theTeïrafirma  :  It  is  in 
from  the  Happy  Arabia  to  the  Coaft  of  Per-  fix  Degrees  and  an  half  of  Northern  Lati- 
fia,  and  the  Arabs  were  at  Peace  with  the  tude,  and  one  hundred  and  fixty  Leagues 
Perfians,  the  Prince  of  Mafcatè  came  to  from  St.  Domingo,  in  the  Ifle,  call’d  Uifpa- 
pay  a  Vifit  to  the  K,an  of  Ormus,  who  treated  niola  ;  this  is  a  very  barren  Soil,  and  wants 
him  very  magnificently,  and  invited  to  his  every  thing,  efpecially  Water,  which  the 
Entertainment,  the  Englijh  and  Dutch,  and  Inhabitants  are  oblig’d  to  fetch  from  the 
feveral  other  Europeans,  of  which  Number  I  Terra  firm  a.  This  Ifland  is  famous  in  the 
was  one.  When  Dinner  was  over  the  Prince  fVeft- Indies,  becaufe  it  is  the  Place  where 
took  this  from  a  little  Purfe  that  hung  there  is  the  greatett  Fifliery  of  Pearls,  tho’ 
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the  largeft  of  them,  exceed  not  five  Carats 
Weight. 

The  fécond  Fifiiery  is  in  the  Jjîe  of  Mar~ 
that  is  to  fay,  the  ijle  of  Pearls^  a 
League  from  Cuba,  which  it  very  far  fur- 
palfes  in  Bignefs  ;  it  produces  every  Thing 
neceifary  for  Life,  only  that  it  wants  Water 
as  well  as  Cuba,  and  they  are  forc’d  to  bring 
It  from  the  River  Cumana  near  New  Cadi:^. 
This  Fifhery  does  not  yield  the  moft  Plenty 
of  all  the  five  that  are  in  America,  but  is 
efteem’d  the  Chief,  becaufe  the  Pearls  which 
are  found  here  excell  the  other  in  Goodnefs, 
as  well  for  their  Water  as  their  Bignefs  5  one 
of  thefe  laft,  which  1  have  had  in  my  Pof- 
feflion,  being  fhap’d  like  a  Pear,  and  of  a 
fine  Water,  weigh’d  fifty-five  Carats,  and  I 
fold  it  to  Cha  Uncle  to  the  Great 

Mogul.  Several  Perfons  are  furpriz’d,  and 
wonder  why  we  fhou’d  carry  Pearls  out  of 
Europe  into  the  Eaft-Indies,  where  they  have 
fo  many:  But  they  thou’d  take  Notice,  that 
in  their  Fifheries  of  the  Eaft,  they  do  not 
meet  with  fuch  large  ones,  as  in  the  PFeJi  ; 
adding  co  this,  that  all  the  Kings  and  great 
Lords  of  Afia,  will  give  a  greater  Price  than 
thole  in  Europe,  not  only  for  Pearls,  but  all 
Sorts  of  Jewels,  that  have  any  thing  excel¬ 
lent  in  them,  except  Diamonds. 

The  third  Fifhery  is  at  Comogota,  pretty 
near  the  Terra  firma.  The  Fourth  is  at  R/o 
de  la  Hacha,  along  the  fame  Coaft.  The 
Fifth  and  Laft  is  at  St.  Martha^,  about  fixty 
Leagues  from  Bjo  de  la  Hacha.  All  thefe 
three  Fifheries  produce  pretty  large  Pearl, 
but  for  the  moft  Part  they  are  ill  fhap’d,  or 
irregular,  and  of  a  black  or  leaden  Water. 
As  for  the  Scotch  Pearl,  and  thofe  found  in 
one  of  the  Rivers  of  Bavaria,  tho’  there 
have  been  Neck-laces  of  ’em  valued  at  a 
ihoufand  Crowns  and  upwards,  yet  they  are 
not  to  be  equallized  with  the  Oriental  or  Oc¬ 
cidental  Pearl,  Of  latter  Years  there  has 
been  a  Fifhery  difcover’d  in  a  certain  Part  of 
the  Coaft  of  Japan,  and  I  have  feen  fome  of 
the  Pearl  which  the  Dutch  have  brought  from 
thence,  that  have  been  of  a  fine  Water,  and 
large,  but  irregular. 

Before  I  finifh  this  Chapter,  I  will  give 
you  a  Remark  worth  Conftderation,  in  Re¬ 
lation  to  Pearls,  and  the  Difference  of  their 
Waters;  fome  being  very  white,  fome  in¬ 
clining  to  yellow,  and  others  upon  the  black, 


which  are,  as  it  were,  of  a  leaden  Colour. 
As  to  thefe  laft,  they  are  met  with  no  where 
but  in  America,  and  that  comes  from  the 
Nature  of  the  Soil,  which  is  fuller  of  Mud 
than  the  Eaftern  Parts.  In  the  Return  of  the 
Cargo  which  the  Sieur  du  Jardin,  the  famous 
Jeweller,  had  in  the  Spanifh  Galleons,  there 
were  fix  Pearls  perfedlly  round,  but  as  black 
as  Jet ,  and  which ,  one  with  another , 
weigh’d  twelve  Carats  each  :  He  gave  me 
thefe,  among  other  Things,  to  carry  to  the 
Eaji-Indies,  and  fee  if  I  cou’d  difpofe  of 
them  ;  but  I  brought  them  back  again,  and 
cou’d  meet  with  no  Body  that  wou’d  look 
upon  them.  As  to  the  Pearls  which  are  in¬ 
clin’d  to  yellow,  that  comes  from  hence,  that 
the  Fifhermen  felling  the  Oyfters  in  Heaps, 
and  the  Merchant  ftaying  fomecimes  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  Days  before  they  open  them  to 
takeout  the  Pearl,  fome  of  thefe  Oyfters,  dur¬ 
ing  this  Time,  do  lofe  their  Liquor,  which 
wafts  and  ftinks,  and  the  Pearl  becomes  yel¬ 
low  from  the  Infection  ;  which  is  fo 
true,  that  all  the  Oyfters  that  keep  their 
Liquor,  or  Water  in  them,  are  always 
white  ;  but  they  wait  'till  the  Oyfters  open 
of  themfelves  ;  becaufe  if  they  fhou’d  open 
them  by  force,  as  we  do  burs  here,  they 
wou’d  go  near  to  endanger  and  fplit  the  Pearl, 
The  Oyfters  of  the  Streights  of  Manar, 
open  naturally  five  or  fix  Days  fooner  than 
thofe  of  the  Gulf  of  Perfia ,  becaufe  the 
Heat  is  much  greater  there,  which  is  in  the 
tenth  Degree  of  Northern  Latitude,  than  in 
the  Ifle  of  Bahren,  which  is  in  the  Twenty- 
feventh  ;  and  therefore  among  the  Pearls 
that  come  from  Manar,  there  are  but  few 
yellow  ones.  In  fliort,  all  the  Eaftern  Coun¬ 
tries  are  much  of  our  Minds,  in  Relation  to 
Whitenefs  ;  for  I  have  always  made  it  my 
Obfervation,  that  they  love  the  whiteft  Pearl, 
the  whiteft  Diamonds,  the  whiteft  Bread, 
and  the  faireft  Women. 

Margarita:,  *Uniones  vel  Perla, 

Pearls  are  little  Stones  almoft  round,  Lemery, 
oval  or  lhap’d  like  Pears,  com- 
pa<ft,  hard,  fmooth ,  white ,  (hining ,  and 
of  different  Sizes,  which  are  form’d  in  cer¬ 
tain  Oyfters,  whofe  Shells  are  of  different 
Bignefs:  But  there  are  fome  of ’emmet  withal 
that  are  three  or  four  times  as  big  as  the 
Bpuen  Oyfiers.  They  filh  for  thefe  Pearl  Oy¬ 
fters  in  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Ocean,  as  you 

may 
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may  fee  at  Length  in  Mr.  Tdî;5/'»/Vr’sTravels. 
^from  vphence  Pomet  has  given  you  a  l{eUtion.\ 
The  Ancients  call’d  thefe  Pearls  Vniones,  be- 
caufe  they  believ’d  there  never  was  but  one 
in  an  Oyfter  ;  but  they  were  deceiv’d,  for 
we  fometimes  find  feven  in  a  Shell  ;  they 
are  bred  from  a  vifcous,  or  faline,  glutinous 
Humour,  that  is  condens’d  and  petrefied  in 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Fifii.  Inftead  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  Part  affign’d  for  the  Generation  or  Pearly 
they  breed  indifferently  in  all  the  Parts  of 
the  Oyfter,  but  are  moft  commonly  found 
in  the  largeft  and  beft  fhap’d  Oyfters  rather 
than  in  others,  tho’  thefe  Oyfters  are  as  good 
to  eat  as  the  common  Sort  :  Sometimes 
we  meet  with  Pearl  in  Mufcles,  and  other 
Shell  Fifti,*  as  well  as  the  Oyfters.  All 
Pearl  is  efteem’d  cordial,  proper  againft  In- 
fedfion,  to  recruit  and  reftore  loft  Spirits  ; 
but  their  chief  Virtue  is  to  deftroy  and  kill 
the  Acids  as  other  Alcalies  do,  and  likewife  to 
corredt  the  Acrimony  of  the  Stomach.  Pearl 
is  likewife  good  againft  a  canine  Appetite, 
a  Flux  of  the  Belly,  the  Hemorrhage, 

The  Dofe  from  fix  or  ten  Grains  to  a  Dram. 

47.  The  Manner  of  the  Pearl  breeding  in 

the  Oyfter. 

Pomet,  T  know,  that  on  the  Authority  of 
*  feveral  ancient  Authors  that  were 
not  well  inform’d  in  the  Nature  of  thefe 
Things,  it  is  commonly  believ’d  that  Pearl  is 
bred  from  the  Dew  of  Heaven,  and  that 
there  is  never  above  one  in  a  Shell,  but  Ex¬ 
perience  has  let  us  fee  the  contrary  :  For 
as  to  the  Firft,  the  Oyfter  never  ftirs  from 
the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  where  the  Dew  can 
never  come  ;  and  as  to  the  other,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  are  found  from  fix  to  feven 
Pearls  in  a  fingle  Oyfter  ;  for  I  have  one  in 
my  Hands,  where  there  are  to  ten  Pearls^ 
that  were  in  the  Courfe  of  Formation  :  It  is 
true,  they  were  not  all  of  the  fame  Size,  for 
they  breed  in  the  Oyfter  juft  as  Eggs  in  the 
Belly  of  the  Hen  ;  for  as  the  largeft  Egg  ad¬ 
vances  firft  to  be  excluded,  the  leaft  ftay  be¬ 
hind  ’till  they  have  acquir’d  their  Bignefs  ; 
lb  the  largeft  Pearl  advances  firft,  and  the 
other  lelTer,  not  having  attain’d  to  their  Per- 
fedtion,  remain  under  the  Oyfter  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  ’till  they  are  grown  to  the  Size  that 


Nature  has  appointed  for  them  ;  but  we  can¬ 
not  fay  there  is  a  Pearl  in  every  Oyfter,  for 
there  are  feveral  open’d,’ in  which  there  are 
none  at  all. 

The  Pearl-Fifhing  in  the  EaJl^Imlîes  is 
twice  a  Year  ;  the  Firft  is  in  March  and  A- 
fril^  and  the  Second  in  Aiigufl  and  September  • 
and  the  Sale  of  ’em  is  from  June  to  Novem* 
her  :  The  People  are  fo  poor,  and  live  fo 
miferably  along  the  Coaft  on  the  Perfian 
Gulf,  that  they  muft  ftarve  but  for  this 
Fifhery  ;  for  they  have  neither  Bread  nor  Rice, 
and  eat  nothing  but  Dates  and  fait  Fifh  ;  and 
they  muft  go  twenty  Leagues  into  the  Coun¬ 
try  before  they  can  meet  with  a  Plant.  The 
more  Rain  there  falls  in  a  Year  the  better 
the  Pearl-Fifhing  is.  Many  have  imagined, 
that  the  deeper  in  Water  the  Oyfter  is  founds 
the  Pearl  therein  is  the  whiter,  becaufe  the 
Water  is  not  fo  hoc,  and  the  Sun  finds  greater 
Refiftance  to  get  to  the  Bottom,  but  that  is 
only  a  groundlefs  Fancy  ;  they  fifh  from  four 
to  twelve  Fathom  deep  ;  and  this  Fifhcry  is 
upon  the  Banks  where  there  is  fometimes  two 
hundred  Barks,  or  little  Veffels,  at  a  Time, 
in  moft  of  which  there  is  not  above  one  Di¬ 
ver,  or  two  at  moft.  , 

Thefe  Boats  go  off  every  Day  from  the 
Coaft  before  the  Sun  rife,with  a  Land  Breeze, 
which  lafts  ’till  ten  a-Clock  in  the  Morning, 
and  in  the  Afternoon  they  return  with  the 
Sea  Breeze,  that  conftantly  about  eleven  or 
twelve  at  Noon  fucceeds  the  other  :  The 
Banks  upon  which  they  fifh  are  five  or  fis 
Leagues  out  at  Sea  ;  and  when  they  come 
there,  they  fiih  thus  for  the  Oyfters  :  They 
tye  a  Cord  under  the  Arms  of  thofe  that  dive, 
of  which  thofe  that  remain  in  the  Boat  take 
hold  of  the  End.  They  tye  to  the  great 
Toe  a  Stone  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Pounds, 
of  which  alfo  thofe  that  are  in  the  Boat  take 
hold  of  the  End.  They  have  befides  a  Net 
made  like  a  Sack,  whofe  Mouth  is  made 
round  like  a  Circle,  chat  it  may  keep  open, 
and  this  Net  is  tied  like  the  reft  ;  then  the 
Diver  goes  down  into  the  Sea,  and  as  foon  asr 
he  is  at  the  Bottom,  where  he  is  quickly  by 
the  Weight  of  the  Stone,  he  nimbly  unties 
the  StonC',  which  thofe  in  the  Boat  draw  up 
again.  As  long  as  the  Diver  can  hold  his 
Breath  he  puts  the  Oyfters  into  the  Net,  and 
when  he  finds  he  can  hold  no  longer,  pulls 
the  Cord  that  is  tied  under  his  Arms,  which  is 
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the  Signal  that  he  wou’d  corne  up,  and  thofe 
that  are  in  the  Boat  draw  him  up  as  quick  as 
poflible.  Thofe  of  Manar  are  more  expert 
at  Filhing,  and  ftay  longer  in  the  Water  than 
the  Fifliermen  of  Bahren  and  Cattfa^  for 
they  put  nothing  in  their  Nofes  or  Ears  to 
keep  out  the  Water,  as  they  do  in  the  Gulf 
of  Per/ia. 

After  they  have  drawn  up  the  Diver  into 
the  Boat,  they  take  about  half  a  Quarter  of 
an  Hour’s  Time  to  empty  the  Net  of  the 
Oyfters  j  in  the  mean  While  the  Diver  re¬ 
covers  his  Breath,  and  returns  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Sea,  as  before,  which  he  does 
feveral  times  for  ten  or  twelve  Hours  to¬ 
gether,  and  then  returns  to  Land.  To  con¬ 
clude  this  Difeourfe  of  Pearl,  we  ought  to 
obferve,  that  throughout  Europe  they  fell  by 
the  Carat  y  which  is  four  Grains,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Diamond  Weight,  but  in  Afia 
they  ufe  feveral  Weights.  In  Perjia  they 
weigh  Pearls  by  the  Abas^  and  an  Abas  is  an 
Eight  lefs  than  our  Carat.  In  the  Indies, 
efpecially  in  the  Great  Mogul’s  Countries, 
and  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Goiconda  and  yi/a- 
pour,  they  weigh  by  the and  that  is 
alfo  an  Eight  lefs  than  the  Carat. 

,  Goa  was  formerly  the  Place  where  the 
great  Trade  of  Afia  lay  for  Diamonds,  Ru¬ 
bies,  Saphirs,  Topazes,  and  other  precious 
Stones.  All  the  Mineralifts  and  Merchants 
came  hereio  fell  whatever  was  fine  from  the 
Mines,  ^c.  Here  alfo  was  the  great  Com¬ 
merce  of  Pearls  from  all  Parts  of  Ajia,  as 
alfo  of  thofe  from  America  :  As  for  Africa, 
this  Sort  of  Tralfick  is  unknown  to  them, 
becaufe  the  Women  there  are  contented  with 
Pieces  of  Chryftal,  or  fome  Grains  of  falfe 
Coral,  Glafs  Beads,  or  yellow  Amber,  to 
make  Necklaces  and  Bracelets  of.  As  to 
the  Pearl  we  ufually  fell,  call’d  Seed  Pearl, 
which  is  for  medicinal  Ufes,  being  proper  to 
reduce  into  Powder  by  the  Mortar  or  Mul¬ 
ler,  it  ought  to  be  white,  cleai*,  tranfparenc 
and  true  Oriental,  rejedling  all  other  Kinds, 
efpecially  the  Scotch  or  Brujfels  Pearl,  it  be¬ 
ing  nothing  but  an  artificial  or  counterfeit 
Sort.  The  Ufe  of  Pearl  is  to  put  in  Potions, 
or  other  Cordial  Compofitions.  The  La¬ 
dies  of  Quality  ufe  the  fine  ground  Powder 
of  it,  to  give  a  Luftre  and  Beauty  to  the 
Face.  They  make  of  it  likewife,  with  A- 
cids,  a  Magiftery  and  Salt,  to  which 


they  attribute  large  Virtues  ;  befides  other 
imaginary  Preparations ,  as  the  Arcanum  of 
Pearl,  the  Flowers,  Spirits,  Eflences,  Tin- 
âures,  and  the  like,  to  pick  Fools  Pockets  ; 
but  the  beft  and  only  ufeful  Preparation  of  it, 
is  the  Powder  well  levigated. 

48.  Of  Mother  of  Pearl. 

E  bring  to  Paris  great  greenifli 
Shells  that  are  rough  and  un-  Pomet, 
even  on  theOutfide,  and  of  a  white, 
inclining  a  little  to  be  greenifii  within,  which 
they  call,  tho’  improperly,  by  the  Name  of 
Mother  of  Pearl-,  not  becaufe  the  Pearl  is 
bred  in  them,  as  a  great  many  People  be¬ 
lieve,  but  becaufe  they  are  on  the  Infide  of 
the  Colour  and  Water  of  Oriental  Pearl,  as 
well  as  without,  efpecially  when  they  are 
prepar’d  with  Aqua  forth  .*  Thefe  Shells 
lerve  for  feveral  Sorts  of  fine  Works,  a 
great  many  People  preferve  and  grind  them 
into  Powder,  after  which  they  form  them 
into  Troches ,  and  fell  ’em  for  prepar’d 
PearL 

The  Mater  Perlarum,  or  Nacre 
de  Perles,  in  Englifh ,  Mother  of  Lemery^ 
Pearl,  is  a  Kind  of  Oyfter,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  Sores  that  is  within 
of  the  Colour  and  Beauty  of  the  Oriental 
Pearl.  I  have  prefer v’d  by  me  one  of  thefe 
Shells  that  weighs  fevenreen  Ounces,  and  is 
as  broad  as  both  my  Hands:  Chufe  the 
whiteft,  and  of  the  beft  Luftre  ;  they  make 
of  thefe  Shells  Snuff- Boxes,  and  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  other  fine  polifh’d  Works,  that  are  neat, 
fmooth,  and  very  agreeable  to  the  Eye; 
and  likewife  grind  it  to  Powder  on  a  Por¬ 
phyry,  and  it  is  us’d  by  the  Women  amongft 
their  Pomatums  for  a  Fucus  to  beautify  the 
Face. 

49.  Of  the  Shell  of  the  Sea  Snail,  called 
Concha  Venerea. 

'i 

Tÿ^Hat  we  call  the  Sea  Snail  Shell, 

^  ^  and  the  Latins,  Concha  Vene^  Pomet» 
rea,  is  the  little  white  Shells  that 
is  brought  from  feveral  Parts  of  the  Eaji 
and  H^eft-lndies,  hung  in  Strings  in  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Beads,  and  big  Bunches  ;  fo  that  in 

a  Par- 
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a  Parcel  where  there  are  feveral  of  thefe 
Bunches,  there  are  more  than  a  Thoufand 
of  thefe  little  Shells.  The  Siamois^  Arovar^ 
gueSy  and  the  People  of  New  Spain  ufe  thefe 
little  Shells  as  we  do  Money  here  :  They  are 
us’d  in  Powder  with  us  as  Pearl,  of  which 
we  chufe  the  leaft  and  the  whiteft  :  There 
are  feveral  Sorts  of  them  defcrib’d  by  John- 
ftouy  but  we  have  only  given  the  Figure  of 
one  which  we  thought  fufficienr. 

Concha  Venerea^  Pourcelaincy  or 
Lemery,  PucelagCy  is  a  little  Sea  Snail  Shell, 
.  fomething  larger  than  a  Pine  Kernel, 
longifli,  white  and  fmooth,  which  is  brought 
us  from  the  Indies^  ftrung  feveral  together 
like  Beads  ;  they  ferve  the  Natives  there  for 
Money  :  They  make  a  better  White  than 
Pearly  and  are  us’d  in  Paint  for  the  Face  : 
Befides  which  they  are  alcaline,  and  a  good 
Sweetner  of  the  Blood,  but  are  not  much 
us’d  in  Phyfick. 

yo.  Of  the  Doglike-tooth-fhelL 

Pomet,  nPHE  true  Dogliks’ tooth- She  tty  or 
Dentalium ,  not  Dentalis  as 
commonly  call’d,  is  a  Pipe  of  about  three 
Inches  long,  thick  at  one  End,  and  fmall 
at  the  other,  made  like  a  Dog’s  Tooth  ;  this 
Pipe  is  of  a  greenifh  Ihining  White,  adorn’d 
with  ftraight  Lines  that  go  from  one  End 
to  the  other  ;  it  is  hollow,  light,  of  the  Size 
of  a  Quill  at  the  thick  End,  and  fmaller  by 
Degrees,  to  the  other  End. 

The  tmcTooth'Jheli  is  fo  rare,  that  it  was 
never  writ  of  by  the  Ancients  ;  but  Mr. 
Tournefort  gave  me  one  which  I  have  caus’d 
to  be  delineated  amongft  the  Pearl,  which  I 
am  oblig’d  to  pafs  by  in  Silence,  and  fpeak 
to  that  which  Schroder  and  feveral  others  have 
mention’d,  that  it  is  a  fmall  hollow  Pipe  of 
feveral  Colours,  which  is  very  commonly 
found  on  the  Sea  Side,  and  fold  in  the  Shops 
for  the  True  Dentalium,  and  which  the  Apo¬ 
thecaries  improperly  ufe  as  fuch  in  feveral 
Galenical  Compofitions.  Several  likewife 
take  the  Bone  in  the  Head  of  a  Sea  Filh  for 
the  true  Tooth-Jhell,  which  fome  fuppofe  to 
be  a  little  Bone  taken  out  of  the  Head  of 
a  Haddock  or  large  Whiting,  As  to  the 
Virtues  of  this,  it  is  an  Alcaly  to  be  us’d 
as  other,  teftaceous  Powders.. 
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SI*  Of  the  Antalium,  crEntagUa. 

'T'HE  true  Antalium  is  as  little 

known  as  the  former,  fince  the  Pomet, 
Apothecaries  conftantly ,  for  the 
True  Antalium,  make  ufe  of  a  hollow  Pipe, 
of  different  Colours  and  Sizes,  not  exceeding, 
ft  ill,  that  of  a  large  Quill  :  Thefe  Pipes  are 
found  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  and  upon 
Rocks,  fometimes  feparated,  and  fometimes 
feveral  of  them  together  ;  they  ferve  for  feve¬ 
ral  little  Sea  Worms  to  creep  into  :  And  feve¬ 
ral  Authors,  efpecially  Rondelet,  an  eminent, 
Phyfician  of  Montpellier,  calls  thefe  Pipes,^ 
Tubuli  Marini.  I  fhall  not  ftop  here  to  re¬ 
late  the  long  Difcoiirfe  of  l\enou,  in  his  Book, 
but  affirm,  according  to  Mv.Tournefort ;  who 
is  a  Man  of  the  greateft  Perfpicuity,  as  well 
in  Plants  as  Shells,  that  Europe  has  bred  thefe 
many  Years  ;  that  the  true  Antalium  is  ano¬ 
ther  Sort  of  Pipe,  which  grows  likewife  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Sea  :  This  Pipe  is  about 
an  Inch  and  a  half  long,  and  the  Bignefs  of  a 
large  Quill  at  the  thick  End,  and  that  of  a 
little  Quill  at  the  other  ;  it  is  hollow  and  thick 
at  one  End,  and  flender  at  the  other  :  As  to 
the  Colour  it  is  always  white,  but  different¬ 
ly  fo,  being  found  of  a  greenifh  White, 
and  a  more  unpolilh’d  White,  S^c.  As  to 
the  Choice  of  thefe  two  Pipes,  there  is  no 
other  Difference  than  to  take  the  True;  for 
the  Virtue  of  the  Antalium  is  nothing  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  Dentalium,  they  being 
both  Alcalies  and  Dryers. 


y2.  Of  the  Umbilicus  Marinus, 

"^V/Hat  the  Latins  call  Umbilicus 

"  Mar  inns,  i.  e.  Sea  Navel,  is  Pome  to 

the  Covering  of  a  Cockle  or  Sea 
Snail,  that  is  very  common  in  the  Alediter- 
ranean,  which  l{gndelet  calls  Cochlea  Cclata  • 
this  Lid  is  tied  to  one  End  of  the  Filh,  which 
lodges  in  a  Shell,  and  when  the  Animal  retires- 
into  his  Houfe,  he  draws  after  him  the  Lid  or- 
Covering,  which  fhuts  the  Mouth  of  the  Shell 
foexadtly,  that  the  Sea  Water  cannot  enter. 
Epndelet  informs  us,  with  Reafon,  that  the 
true  Umbilicus  Marinus  is  a  Shell  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  this  Covering,  which,  he  delcribes- 
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ïn  the  ^Sth  and  39th  Chapter  of  the  fame 
Book  ;  but  Cuftom  has  decided  this  Concro- 
verfy  in  Favour  of  this  Covering,  which 
muft  be  ufed  when  the  ^Umbilicus  Marinus  is 
prefcrib’d  :  It  is  of  different  Sizes.  That 
which  is  moft  frequently  feen  is  not  much 
broader  than  a  Fàrching,  and  of  about  the 
Thicknefs  of  a  Crown  Piece.  It  has  its  Deno* 
mination  from  the  Similitude  it  bears  to  that 
Parc,  of  which  it  bears  the  Name.  Some 
inftead  of  this  ufe  the  Shell  of  a  Sea  Fifh 
call’d  Neritay  of  which  Mr,  Tournefort  gives 
the  following  Account. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Nerita  is  very  con¬ 
fus'd  in  both  ancient  and  modern  Authors  ; 
that  which  Hondelet  takes  for  the  Dælîan  Ne- 
ritay  is  a  Kind  of  Sea  Snail,  that  is  found 
in  the  Mediterraneany  çind  which  the  Waves 
caft  upon  the  Sands  in  the  fame  Places  with 
the  Solen.  Thcfe  Snails  are  as  big  as  the 
Land  Snails,  and  pretty  like  them  in  Shape; 
but  they  are  much  thicker,  fmoother,  and  ufu- 
ally  redder  within  y  outwardly  they  are  met 
with  of  different  Colours,  ^ndelet  affures 
us,  that  the  Sort  he  fpeaks  of  are  mark’d  or 
fpetted  with  Black,'  but  that  this  Kind  is 
fcarce  ;  I  have  feen  fome  all  White,  others 
that  have  been  of  a  Rofe  Colour,  and  feveral 
other  Varieties ‘.Together  with  th^Nerita  fome 
Apothecaries  confound  a  fmall  Plant,  whofe 
Leaves  are  round  and  thick,  which  the  An¬ 
cients  call’d  Cotyledon^  or  "Umbilicus  Veneris 
Navclwort,  becaufe  the  Leaves  pretty  much 
refemble  the  Shape  of  the  Navel.  This 
Plant  is  pretty  fcarce  at  Parisy  but  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Languedoc, 

y  I,  Of  Sweet  Hoof. 

.  Pomet,  T"'  H  E  "Unguis  OdoratuSy  or  Svoeet 
Hoof  y  is  like  wife  the  Lid  or 
^  Cover  of  a  certain  Shell  Fifli,  call’d  Conchy^ 
Hum  ;  this  is  of  different  Sizes  ;  but  for  its 
Shape  it  refcmbles  the  Ciaws  of  fome  Ani¬ 
mals  ;  it  is  thin,  of  a  brown  Colour,  eafic 
to  burn,  and  of  an  unpleafanc  Smell,  like 
ihac  of  Horn,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  its 
Name  ;  and  I  cannot  underftand  what  Rea- 
fon  the  Ancients  coil’d  have  to  call  it  Vnguis 
OdoratuSy  as  well  b'ecaufe  it  has  no  Relem- 
blanceto  Hoofs,  if  it  has  any  to  the  Claws 
or  Talons  of  any  Animal,  as  becaufe  the 


Scent  is  fo  far  from  being  agreeable,  that  it 
is  very  (linking.  Diofeorides  calls  this  Co¬ 
vering  Vnguis  jive  Onix:  This,  fays  he,  is 
like  to  that  of  the  Purple  Fifli  ;  that  which 
is  found  in  the  Lakes  of  the  EaJi^lndieSy  a- 
mongft  the  Spicknard,  is  of  a  very  pleafant 
Smell,  becaufe  the  Fifh  to  which  it  belongs 
feed  on  this  Plant.  This  Author  prefers  that 
which  comes  from  the  Red  Sea,  to  that 
which  is  found  on  the  Coaft  of  Babylon^ 
which  is  blackifli,  and  much  lefs.  'They 
burnt  in  his  Time  one  and  the  other  for  the 
Vapours,  becaufe,  fays  he,  that  this  Smell 
comes  near  to  that  of  Cajlory  which  confirms 
what  I  faid,  becaufe  the  Smell  of  Cajior,  and 
the  other,  is  very  difagrecable  :  Wherefore 
it  fhou’d  no  longer  be  call’d  Vnguis  Odor  a- 
tiiSy  but  only  Blatta  Bis^antiuy  that  is,  of 
Conjiantinople.  As  this  is  very  fcarce,  they 
fubftiture  in  its  Place  the  Soleny  both  Male 
and  Female,  whereof  take  this  Defeription. 

y4.  Of  the  Solen  or  Finger  Shell 

His  is  a  Shell  of  two  Pieces,  that 
are  joyn’d  together  at  one  End,  Pomet, 
from  four  to  five  Inches  long,  and 
from  feven  to  eight  Lines  in  Breadth,  hollow 
like  a  Spout,  arched  above,  thin,  fquare  at  the 
Ends;  and  which,  when  joyn’d  together, 
are  like  a  fmall  Trunk,  or  one  of  thofe  Cafes 
wherein  they  put  a  Knife  and  Spoon  for  the 
Table.  Bandelet  calls  the  Male  Solen  y  that 
whofe  Shell  is  bluifli,  or  of  a  Slate  Colour  , 
and  this  is  agreeable  to  Âpuleius*s  Sente- 
ment  ,*  and  he  calls  the  female  Soleny  that 
which  has  the  white  or  ruflet  Shell,  and 
which  is  generally  lefs  than  the  others. 
Thefe  two  Species  are  very  common  in  the 
Mediterranean  y  fo  that  I  have  gather’d  them 
upon  the  Sands  in  the  Ifles  of  HiereSy  and  on 
the  Coaft  of  Martigues  in  ProvencCy  and  in 
LanguedoCy  on  the  Coaft  of  Peraut  and  Cette, 
They  meet  with ,  befides,  a  Kind  of  Solen 
cn  the  Coaft  of  Normandy  y  whofe  Shells  are 
white,  inclining  to  Purple,  but  they  are 
thicker  than  thofe  of  the  Mediterranean  y  and 
about  feven  Inches  long,  and  above  an  Inch 
broad. 

Together  with  thefe  Shells  aforemention’d, 
we  fell  the  Infide  of  the  Oyfter-Shells,  after 
they  have  been  calcin’d  to  a  JWijicenefs,  and 

made 
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made  into  Troches.  It  is  obfervable  that  *cis 
difficult  to  preferve  or  keep  thofe  Troches 
whole,  becaufe  they  fall  into  Powder  like 
Lime.  Oyfter-Shells  calcin’d  make  very 
good  Lime,  which  is  the  Reafon  why  the 
Dutch  ufe  nothing  elfe.  Some  Authors,  as 
Etmuller^  a  German  Phyfician,  fays  in  a 
Treatife  of  his  of  Animals,  that  the  Oyfter- 
Shells  burnt  are  very  proper  to  cure  pefti- 
lential  Bubo’s,  being  apply’d  upon  them  :  He 
obferves  likewife,  that  they  ferve  inftead  of 
Pearl.  Befides  thefe  Shells  there  are  Abun¬ 
dance  of  others  which  I  have  not  mention’d 
for  three  Reafons;  the  becaufe  they 

are  not  ul’ed  ;  Secondly^  becaufe  I  have  little 
or  no  Knowledge  of  ’em  ^  and  in  the  third 
Place,  becaufe  Mr.  Tournefort^  who  has  the 
compleateft  Knowledge  of  thefe  Curiofities, 
defigns  in  a  little  Time  to  give  thePublickan 
exaà  Account  of  them,  which  he  might  do 
with  a  great  deal  of  Eafe,  as  well  from  his 
great  Underftanding,  as  the  large  Number 
he  has  by  him,  whereof  I  have  feen  above 
three  Thoufand  different  Sorts  j  fo  that  from 
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fuch  a  vaft  Variety,  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  Lufus  Naturæ^  the  Paftime,  Or  Sporting 
of  Nature. 

Solen^  DaEiyIus,  vel  Digitus,  or 
the  Finger  Shell,  becaufe  of  its  Re-  Lemeryl 
femblance  to  a  Finger,  is  a  fmall 
Shell,  fomething  longer  than  ones  Finger, 
and  an  Inch  thick,  made  up  of  two  Pieces 
like  the  Mufcle,  but  joyn’d  together  at  the 
End,  and  hollow  like  a  Pipe  :  This  contains  in 
it  a  little  Fifh  of  the  fame  Shape,  which  when 
it  woud  feed,  puts  the  Head  out  at  the  End 
of  the  Shell  that  is  not  joyn’d  together, 
ahd  draws  it  in  again  like  the  Tortoife  ;  this 
Fifh  is  good  Meat,  when  well  wafh’d  from 
the  Sand,  whereof  it  is  full  ;  the  Flefh  is  a 
little  vifcous,  and  it  fomecimes  cafts  a  Light 
like  the  Phofphorus  :  The  Shell  is  alcaline^ 
refolutive,  drying,  opening,  being  taken 
inwardly.  The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple 
to  two  Scruples  ;  they  ufe  it  externally  in 
fome  Ceracs  and  Oyntments,  in  the  Place  of 
the  Dentalium  which  is  fcarce. 
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PREFACE. 

of  FOSSILS  in  General. 

IUnderfandy  hy  the  Word  Foflll,  every  Thing^  that  is  found  in  the  Bowels  of  the-' 
Earth;  as  Metals,  half  Metals,  Minerals,  Bitumens,  Stones  and 
Earths.  Now^  as  my  Defign  is  to  begin  with  Metals,  I fljall  explain  myfelf  that  by 
the  Word  Metal,  I  mean  a  Body  that  is  hardy  of  a  Sub  [lance  alike  in  all  its  Tarts  y  that 
may  be  melted  by  the  Fire  y  is  dutlile.  and  may  be  extended  by  the  Hammers  and  is 
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îUjfeYCfit  frôîfi  Minerals^  Bltutnens^  Earths  avd  Stones^  cts  Jhall  he  fhowt^  hereaftet. 
There  is  a  great  Diffute  concerning  the  Number  of  Metals^  fome  ivill  have  them  to  he 
Nine^  others  Eighty  others  Seven  y  and  others  Six  y  hecauje  they  would  have  Quick- 
filver.  Pewter,  Glafs,  and  Founders  Metal,  to  pafs  for  Metals  ,•  but  as  this  Opinion 
is  not  well  groundedy.  becaufe  Ghk  and  Founders  Metal  are  Things  made  y  I  flsall 
therefore  agree  with  them  y  who  have  concluded  that  the  Number  is  Seven  y  which  an- 
fwers  to  the  Seven  VlanetSy  and  the  Seven  Days  of  the  Week  ;  that  is  to  fayy  Gold  to 
the  Sun  and  to  Sunday  ;  Silver  to  the  Moon  and  to  Monday  ;  Iron  to  Mars  and 
Tuefday  •  Quickfilver  Mercury  W  Wednefday  ,•  Tin  fo  Jupiter  and  Thurs- 
day  ^  Copper  to  Venus  Fry  day  ^  andlafilyy  Lead  Saturn  Saturday. 
Some  Terfons  will  have  it  y  that  Mercury  is  but  a  half  Metal 'y  but  as  I  think  it 
not  proper  to  difeufs  that  Matter  here,  I  (Jjall  refer  the  Reader  to  the  Chapter  of  Mer¬ 
cury  or  Quickfilver,  and  begin  here  with  Gold,  which  is  the  Chief  of  all  other  Metals, 


I.  Of  Gold. 

Gold  is  a  Metal  yellow,  fofe  and 
malleable,  the  moft  noble,  pure,  pre¬ 
cious  and  weighty  of  all  other  Me¬ 
tals.  Gold  is  brought  from  many  Parts  of 
the  World,  but  it  comes  in  largeft  Quanti¬ 
ties  from  the  Mines  of  Caravana  in  Pm/,  and 
of  Valdivia  in  Chili,  where  it  is  fo  common, 
that  'tis  ufed  for  the  fame  Ufes  as  we  do 
Pewter,  Brafs,  or  Iron  j  and  iho'  it  is 
the  richeft  Country  for  Gold  of  any  that 
has  come  to  our  Knowledge,  yet  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  are  very  poor,  by  Reafon  of  the 
Dearnefs  of  all  Provilions.  There  are  feve- 
ral  other  Places  where  Gold  is  found,  but 
the  greateft  Quantity  comes  from  Per//,  becaufe 
there  it  is  moft  commonly  found,  and  is  re¬ 
fin’d  with  the  leaft  Trouble  and  Expence. 

Africa,  Ajia,  and  Eurorpe,  produce  Gold  of 
four  different  Sorts.  The  P/Vy?  is  in  Bits  of 
different  Sizes,  which  is  fo  fine  and  fofe,  that 
you  may 'make  an  ImprefTion  upon  it  with  a 
Seal,  as  if  it  were  upon  Wax.  This  Natural 
Gold  is  call’d  Virgin  Gold. 

The  Second  IS  in  Grains,  theThird  In  Oar, 
the  Fourth  in  Sand.  Thefe  three  laft  Sorts  are 
generally  found  after  great  Rains,  in  thofe 
Places  through  which  tfie  Torrents  of  Water 
have  paft  ;  and  even  in  the  Bottom  of  Rivers, 
efpecially  fuch  as  have  run  through  fome  Mines 
of  Gold  ;  as  thofe  of  Dat:{in  and  Diguvira^  in 
Africk,,  where  there  are  Negroes  who  make  it 
their  whole  Employment  to  fearch  for  it  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Rivers.  The  greateft  Part  of 
the  Gold  we  have  in  France  comes  from  Peru, 
whence  it  is  brought  in  Wedges,  or  Ingots,  to 


Cadi:{,  by  the  Spanifh  Galleons.  The  Com¬ 
pany  in  France  bring  from  Senega  a  Gold 
which  they  call  Bn  Attrillet  ;  this  is  in  diffe¬ 
rent  Works  wrought  by  the  Savages,  which 
they  fetch  from  the  Kingdom  of  Gnlan, 
which  is  near  that  of  Jombut.  The  Dutch 
likewife  bring  Gold  from  Sumatra,  and 
other  Places  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  together  with 
their  Peppers,  and  other  Commodities  of 
thofe  Counteries.  There  is  yet  another  Sore 
of  Gold,  which  is  that  of  the  Alchymifis,  of 
which  I  fhali  fay  nothing,  becaufe  I  have  no 
Knowledge  of  it,  leaving  it  to  thofe  who 
have  Time  enough  to  amufe  themfelves,  and 
feek  the  Ruin  of  their  Families  in  an  Ope¬ 
ration  that  does  not  feem  to  have  much  Pof- 
fibility  in  it  :  But  this  may  be  faid  of  them, 
that  as  Gold  is  th^  beft  of  all  Metals,  fo 
they  call  it  by  the  Name  of  the  KJng  of  Me- 
tals  ;  and  that,  by  the  Means  of  their  Chy- 
miftry,  they  excradl  from  it  many  Things 
that  are  ufeful  for  Human  Life.  The  firft 
Preparation  that  is  made  of  Gold  is  the  Re¬ 
fining  of  it,  which  is  done  after  four  Man¬ 
ners,  to  wit,  by  Antimony,  which  is  the 
beft  :  The  Second  by  the  Coppel  ;  the  Third 
by  Aqua  B^gia  ;  the  Fourth  by  the  Cement, 
They  call  Gold  by  the  Coppel,  that  which  is 
refin’d  by  Lead,  and  Aihes  depriv’d  of  their 
Salts,  or  Bones  burnt,  which  is  that  the  Gold¬ 
beaters  ufe  to  make  Leâf-Gold  of.  That  which 
is  refin’d  by  Aqua  Hfgia,  is  call’d  Gold  by  Depar-  • 
r//r^  or  Precipitation.  Lajlly,  That  which  is 
call’d  Gold  by  Cement,  is  that  which  is  refin’d 
by  the  Means  of  a  Parte,  compos’d  of  Brick, 
common  Salt,  Sal  Armoniac,  Sal  Gem  and 
Urine,  There  is  a  Fifth  Refinement  cf  Gold 
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by  Mercury,  but  as  thefe  Matters  are  too 
long  to  be  here  decided,  I  fhall  refer  the 
Reader  to  the  feveral  Books  of  Chymiftry 
which  treat  thereof. 

Régulas  of  Gold, 

The  l{egulus.  of  Gold  is  Gold  refin’d  by  An¬ 
ti  mony,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  a  Brafs 
Mortar,  warm’d  and  greas’d  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  that  into  which  is  thrown  the  Regulus 
of  Antimony.  This  Operation  is  feldom 
us’d  becanfe  of  the  Charge,  and  is  feldom 
done  but  by  fuch  as  have  the  Curiofity  of 
having  Gold  that  is  extreamly  fine. 

Leaf  Gold. 

We  call  Leaf  Gold  that  which  is  refin’d  by 
the  Cupell,  and  then  by  the  Help  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Kind  of  Skins,  or  Beafts  Bladders 
(which  the  French  Workmen  call  Baudruche) 
is  by  Hammering  reduc’d  to  Leaves  extream¬ 
ly  light  and  thin. 

It  is  a  furprizing  Thing  to  think  that  a  Gold^ 
Beater  can  reduce  an  Ounce  of  Gold  into 
j6oo  Leaves,  each  of  which  fhall  contain 
feven  and  thirty  Lines  fquare.  And  Mon- 
fieur  Furetiere  fays ,  that  they  can  reduce 
Gold  into  one  hundred  and  fifty  nine  Thou- 
fand  ninety  two  Times  its  fuperficial  Size  ; 
and  the  FFire-Dravoers  into  fix  hundred  and 
fifty  one  Thoufand  fix  hundred  and  nine¬ 
ty  Times.  There  are  five  Sorts  of  Leaf  Gold 
amongft  the  Gold-Beaters  of  Paris  ^  the 
lined  and  mod  durable  is  that  which  is  fold 
to  the  Sword* Cutlers,  wherewith  they  work 
their  finely  gilt  and  flowered  Blades  :  The  Se^ 
cond  is  that  which  they  fell  to  Smiths  and  Ar¬ 
morers  to  gild  their  Iron  and  Weapons. 
The  Third  is  that  which  is  us’d  in  Gilding  of 
Books.  The  Fourth  is  us’d  by  Gilders  of 
Wood,  and  Painters.  The  Fifth  is  that  us’d 
in  Phyfick,  which  the  Apothecaries  put  into 
feveral  of  their  Powders  and  Confections,  as 
well  for  the  Virtue  of  it,  as  for  Ornament. 

They  grind  thefe  Leaves  of  Gold,  or 
the  Clippings  of  them,  which  they  call 
Bradtreole  with  Virgin  Honey,  and  then' 
put  them  into  Mufcle-Shells,  and  this  they 
call  Gold  in  Powder,  or  in  the  Shell  j  this 
Gold,  fo  prepar’d,  is  us’d  for  Painting  in  Mi¬ 
niature. 


Aurum  Fuîmînans,  or  Crocus  of  Gold. 

The  Aurum  Fulminans,  or  Crocus  Aurly  is 
Gold  in  File-duft  diffoiv’d  in  Aqua  B^gia^  and 
precipitated  into  a  brown  Powder,  by  Oil 
of  Tartar  -per  Deliquium  ,  pour’d  upon  the 
Diffolution.  This  Powder  dry’d  has  much 
more  Force,  and  takes  Fire  fooner  than  Gun- 
Powder.  This  Preparation  of  Gold  is  a  fii- 
dorifick  very  proper  in  the  fmall  Pox,  being 
given  from  two  Grains  to  fix  :  It  is  likewife 
good  to  flop  Vomiting,  and  fupprefs  the  too 
vigorous  Operation  of  mercurial  Medicines. 

Amalgamation  of  Gold,  or  Gold  Powder. 

The  Powder,  or  Ground  Gold,  is  made 
by  Calcining  Gold  with  Mercury  and  Sal 
Armoniack,  and  this  Calcination  is  call’d 
Gold  in  Powder^  or  amalgamated,  and  is  us’d 
by  the  Gilders,  becaufe  it  fpreads  eafily: 
There  are  fome  who  omit  Sal  Armoniack  in 
their  reducing  Gold  to  Powder,  and  only 
make  ufe  of  Mercury.  There  are  feveral 
other  Preparations  of  Gold  ;  as  TinClures, 
Extracts ,  and  the  pretended  Aurum  Potahile, 
But  fince  thofe  are  not  receiv’d  by  all  the 
World,  I  fhall  only  fay  that  which  all  a- 
gree  in,  that  the  greateft  Property  of  Gold 
is  to  give  all  Sort  of  Conveniencies  to  him  that 
is  Mafter  of  it. 

Goldy  in  Latin,  Aurum,  fol,  J{ex 
Metallarum ,  is  the  mod  folid,  Lemery. 
weighty,  compaCl,  and  precious  of 
all  Metals  :  It  is  generated  in  many  Mines 
in  different  Parts  of  the  World,  but  the 
greateft  Quantity  is  brought  in  Bars  or  Ingots, 
from  Peru  to  Cadis[,  by  the  Galleons  of 
Spain.  There  is  Gold  likewife  found  in  Afia, 
Africa  and  Europe,  fometimes  in  a  Mafs, 
which  is  call’d  Virgins  Gold,  fometimes  in 
Grains,  fometimes  in  Oar,  fometimes  in 
Duft  or  Spangles. 

The  Firfl  is  call’d  Virgin  Gold,  becaufe  it 
comes  pure  out  of  the  Mine,  without  any 
further  Need  of  Preparation,  and  is  fo  foft 
as  to  receive  the  Imprelfion  of  a  Seal,  and  is 
found  in  greater  and  lelfer  Pieces.  The 
cond  is  in  Grains,  but  not  fo  fine  as  the 
Firft. 

The  Third  is  a  Gold  mixe  with  other  Me¬ 
tals,  and  the  Marcafi-.e  or  mineral  Stone, 

M  2r  which 
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which  arc  form’d  together  as  a  Stone,  call’d 
Gold  Oar,  The  Fourth  is  a  Gold  in  Duft, 
or  Spangles  mlxt  with  Sand. 

The  three  laft  Sorts  of  Gold  arc  genetally 
found  at  the  Bottom  of  Rivers  after  great 
Rains  and  Torrents  of  Water,  and  the  Ne¬ 
groes  either  dive  for  it,  or  wafh  it  out  of 
the  Sands. 

Gold  is  refin’d  fcveral  Ways  by  the  Cupcll, 
by  Departure,  by  Cementation,  and  by  An¬ 
timony. 

The  Refining  of  Gold  by  the  Cupcll  and 
Departure,  is  done  after  the  fame  Manner  as 
that  of  Silver,  of  which  hereafter. 

Gold  is  refin’d  by  Cementation  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Manner  :  They  make  a  hard  Pafte 
with  Sal  Gem,  and  Sal  Armoniack,  Chalk 
and  Urine  ;  this  Pafte  is  laid  with  Gold,y?r<?- 
tum  ftifer  Jiratum^  in  a  Crucible,  which  is 
plac’d  in  a  Furnace,  and  a  large  Fire  being 
made  about  it,  the  Matter  is  left  to  calcine 
for  ten  or  twelve  Hours,  that  fo  the  Salts  may 
penetrate  the  Foulnefs  of  the  Gold,  and 
shrow  it  off  in  Scoria  ;  and  fo  the  Crucible 
being  taken  off  from  the  Fire,  the  Gold  will 
be  found  feparated  from  the  Scoria. 

Gold  is  refin’d  by  Antimony  after  this  Man¬ 
ner  following  :  They  weigh  the  Quantity  of 
Gold  they  would  refine,  and  make  it  red-hoc 
in  a  Crucible,  by  a  ftrong  Fire,  and  then 
throw  in  four  Times  the  like  Quantity  of 
Antimony  in  Powder,  foon  after  which  the 
Gold  will  melt,  for  Antimony  is  full  of  a 
laline  Sulphur,  which  not  only  very  much 
augments  the  Hear,  but  piercing  into  the 
Metal  divides  the  Parcs  very  fpeedily  ;  then 
the  impure  or  grofs  Matters  that  were  in  the 
Gold  are  fwallowed  up  by  the  Antimony,  to 
which  they  readily  joyn  themfelves,  and  fo 
feparate  into  Scoria,  of  which  the  more  vo¬ 
latile  Parts  are  diftipated  into  Smoke  :  They 
leave  this  Matter  in  the  Midft  of  a  great 
Fire  ’till  it  fends  forth  Sparkles,  and  then 
they  pour  it  into  an  Iron  Mortar  warm’d  and 
greas’d,  beating  it  about  ’till  the  Regulus  fall 
to  the  Bottom  :  When  all  is  cold  they  empty 
the  Mortar,  and  with  a  Hammer  feparate 
the  Regulus  from  the  Scoria.  They  weigh 
this  Regulus  and  put  it  into  a  Crucible  over 
a  ftrong  Fire  to  be  melted  a  fécond  Time, 
then  by  little  and  little  they  throw  in  three 
Times  as  much  Saltpeter  to  purify  the  Gold 
fVoia  any  of  the  Antimony  that  may  happen 


to  remain  :  They  continue  a  very  violent 
Fire  about  the  Crucible  'till  the  Fumes  arc 
gone  off,  and  the  Gold  remains  in  Fufion 
clear  and  neat,  then  they  turn  it  into  a  Mor¬ 
tar  as  before  ;  and  when  it  is  cold  they  fe¬ 
parate  the  Scoria  that  are  found  underneath 
it,  then  they  walh  it  and  wipe  it  with  a 
Cloth.  This  F^egttlus  of  Gold  is  as  fine  as  it 
poflibly  can  be,  and  this  Way  of  Refining  is 
preferable  to  all  others,  when  they  would 
cleanfe  Gold  exacftly  from  other  Metals. 

The  Cupell  will  cleanfe  Gold  very  well 
from  Marcafites,  and  even  from  fuch  Metals 
as  are  call’d  imperfedt,  but  not  from  Silver  ; 
this  Metal  is  fo  bound  up  and  joyn’d  with 
Gold  ,  that  Recourfe  muft  be  had  to 
the  Departure  before  ’tis  pofTible  to  fepa- 
rate  them. 

The  Departure  feparates  Gold  from  Silver, 
but  when  the  Gold  is  precipitated  it  general¬ 
ly  carries  with  it  fome  Portion  of  Silver. 

The  Cementation  often  leaves  the  Gold 
undifeharg’d  of  fome  Particles  of  ocher  Me¬ 
tals,  and  the  Salts  enrring  into  the  Gold  dif- 
folve  a  little  of  it.  But  Antimony  is  a  De- 
vourer  which  fpares  no  other  Metal  but 
Gold  ;  yea,  it  will  oftentimes  gnaw  off  fome- 
light  Portion  of  it,  and  by  that  Means  create 
fome  Difpleafure  to  the  Refiner. 

The  Degrees  of  the  Finenefs  of  Gold  are 
call’d  Carars  ;  a  Carat  of  Gold  is  of  the 
Weight  of  a  Scruple,  or  twenty  four  Grains, 
and  by  Confequence  twenty-four  Carars 
make  an  Ounce. 

Gold  that  is  entirely  fine  is  call’d  Gold  of 
twenty-four  Carats  ;  becaufe  if  you  put  an 
Ounce  of  fuch  Gold  to  the  Proof,  it  will 
not  be  diminiflj’d  ;  but  if  an  Ounce  of  Gold 
waft  a  Scruple  in  the  Proof,  it  is  Gold  of 
twenty-three  Carats  ;  if  it  waft  two  Scruples 
it  is  Gold  of  twenty-two  Carats,  and  fo  of 
the  reft.  But  many  Refiners  believe  that 
there  is  no  Gold  of  twenty-four  Carats  ;  for 
let  them  refine  it  never  fo  well,  there  will 
ftill  remain  fome  light  Portion  of  Silver. 
Gold  eafily  mixes  and  unices  with  Quick- 
filver,  and  this  is  what  is  call’d  Amalgama  of 
Gold:  To  make  it,  they  put  Gold  cut  into 
very  minute  Pieces  into  a  Crucible,  leaving 
it  to  be  red-hot  ;  to  this  they  pur.  eight 
Times  as  much  Quickfilver,  ftiring  it  with 
a  fmall  Iron  Rod,  and  when  they  find  it  in¬ 
corporated,  they  caft  it  into  an  Earthen  Vef- 
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fel  full  of  Water,  where  it  cools  and  remains 
fofc  as  Dough  ;  they  wafli  it  fcveral  Times 
to  take  away  the  Blacknefs,  and  they  fepa- 
race  the  (uperfluous  Mercury,  that  is  not 
well  united  to  it,  by  putting  it  into  a  Cloth, 
and  preffing  it  gently  with  the  Fingers. 
They  throw  a  great  deal  of  Quickfilver  upon 
Gold,  that  it  may  charge  iti'elf  with  it  as 
much  as  poiTible  ;  for  the  more  Mercury  en¬ 
ters  into  the  Amalgama,  the  fofter  it  will  be, 
and  the  more  pliable  ;  but  Gold  can  receive 
no  more  than  a  tertain  Quantity,  becaufe 
when  its  Pores  are  full,  the  reft  is  ufelefs. 

The  Amalgama  of  Gold  is  us’d  by  the  Gil¬ 
ders,  becaufe  it  is  mofteafily  fpread  over  the 
Work  prepar’d  for  it. 

Gold,  when  refin’d,  will  be  extended  by 
the  Hammer  more  than  any  other  Metal  ; 
the  Gold-Beaters  reduce  it  into  very  thin 
Leaves,  which  they  put  into  little  Books  : 
Thefe  Leaves  of  Gold  are  us’d  for  Gild¬ 
ing  ;  they  are  us’d  likewife  in  Compound¬ 
ing  of  Medicines,  and  are  preferable  to  all 
other  Preparations  of  this  Metal  j  not  only 
becaufe  they  are  eafily  mix’d,  but  becaufe 
they  appear  like  Spangles,  which  beautify 
and  fet  oft'  the  Compofition. 

As  Gold  is  the  moft  weighty,  the  moft  com- 
padf,  firm  and  beautiful  of  all  Metals,  fo  it 
has  likewife  been  efteem’d  the  moft  perfetft; 
and  a  numerous  Sed:  of  Pbilofophers,  call’d 
Alchymifts,  have  thought  that  the  Produ- 
dion  of  Gold  was  the  principal  Defign  of 
Nature  in  all  Mines  ;  and  that  it  had  been 
cbftruded  from  its  due  Courfe  by  fome  Ac¬ 
cident,  when  it  produc’d  other  Metals.  But 
this  Opinion  is  not  approv’d  by  all  3  for  one 
may  very  reafonably  believe  that  Iron,  Lead, 
Copper,  and  other  Metals  that  arc  call’d  im- 
perfed,  have  that  Perfedion  which  they 
ought  to  have,  according  to  their  own  Na¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  Gold.  This  Sentiment  of 
the  Alchymifts  has  led  them  into  another 
Chain  of  Reafonings,  which  are  not  more 
juft  than  the  former:  They  believe  that  they 
can  perfed  the  imperfed  Metals,  by  fupply- 
ing  the  Failure  of  Nature,  and  conlequently 
that  they  can  make  Gold.  It  is  this  Opera¬ 
tion  which  they  call  the  Great  Work,  or  the 
Search  of  the  Philofophical  Stone  :  To  arrive 
at  which,  fome  of  them  make  a  Mixture  of 
thefe  Metals  with  fome  Matters  proper  to  re¬ 
fine  ’em,  and  calcine  them  a  long  Time  in 


a  ftrong  Fire,  to  arrive  at  their  Perfedion. 
as  if  Nature  had  wanted  Heat  to  produce 
them. 

Others  put  Metals  into  a  Dfgeftion  upon 
the  Fire,  in  faline  and  piercing  Liquors,  fo 
m  draw  out  the  Mercury,  which  they  fay 
is  a  Matter  difpos’d  to  be  reduced'  into 
Gold. 

Others  feek  for  a  Seed  of  Gold  in  Gold 
itfelf,  and  believe  they  lhall  find  it  there,  as 
they  do  the  Seed  of  a  Vegetable  in  a  Vege¬ 
table,  and  that  of  an  Animal  in  an  Animal* 
To  accomplilh  this,  they  endeavour  to  open 
Gold  by  DifTol vents  3  and  they  put  it  to  di- 
geft  by  the  Fire  of  a  Lamp,  or  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun,  or  that  of  Smoke  or  Fume,  or  fome 
other  Degree  of  Heat  always  equal,  which 
approaches  neareft  to  that  which  Nature 
makes  ufe  of. 

Others  look  for  the  Seed  of  Gold  in  the 
Minerals,  as  in  Antimony,  where  they  pre¬ 
tend  there  is  a  Sulphur  and  a  Mercury,  like 
to  that  of  Gold  ;  others  hope  to  find  it  in 
Vegetables,  as  in  Honey,  Manna,  Rofa  folis, 
and  Rofemary  ;  and  others  in  Animals,  as  in 
the  Spittle,  the  Blood,  the  Brain,  the  Heart, 
and  the  Excrements. 

Others  imagine  they  can  catch  the  Seed  of 
Gold  by  fixing  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  after  a 
certain  Manner  3  for  they,  as  feveral  Aftrolo- 
gers,  look  upon  it  as  a  Thing  unconteftable, 
that  the  Sun  is  Gold  melted  in  the  Center  of 
the  World,  ahd  that  it  is  cupell’d  by  the  Fire 
of  the  Stars  that  furround  it;  and  that  the 
Rays  which  it  cafts,  and  that  ftiine  on  all  Sides 
of  it,  are  the  Sparkles  which  rife  from  it 
after  the  fame  Manner,  that  they  do  in  Re¬ 
fining  Gold  by  the  Cupell. 

I  fliould  enlarge  too  much  if  I  wou’d  here 
repeat  all  the  Fancies  of  the  Alchymifts,  and 
the  Manners  of  Working,  which  they  have 
invented  to  arrive  at  the  Perfection  of  their 
Deftgns  :  They  have  fpar’d  neither  Time, 
Pains,  Watching,  Care,  nor  Money  ;  and  a 
great  many  of  them  having  fpent  the  better 
Part  of  their  Life  in  this  Labour,  have  fo 
exhaufted  their  Spines,  their  Healths,  and 
their  Pockets  ;  that  they  have  fallen  into  a 
deep  Melancholy,  next  to  Madnefs,  into  in¬ 
curable  Difeafes,  and  a  moft  miferable  Po¬ 
verty. 

But  the  ill  Succefs  of  thefe  Alchymifts  has 
not  hinder’d  other  Perfons  from  encring  the 
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fame  Lifts,  the  Hopes  with  which  they  flat¬ 
ter  themfelves,  that  they  (hall  find  the  Means 
of  making  Gold  does  fo  far  prepoflefs  their 
Minds,  that  they  become  incapable  of  Think¬ 
ing  ferioufly  of  any  other  Thing,  than  what 
may  contribute  to  the  grand  Work  :  They 
think  no  Body  reafons  fo  well  as  the  Alchy- 
mifts  5  they  treat  all  People  chat  don’t  come 
up  to  their  Sentiments  as  Atheifts,  and  they 
affame  to  themfelves,  exclufive  to  all  others, 
the  Name  of  the  True  Philofophers,  or  The 
Philofophers  by  Way  of  Excellence  :  If  they 
fpeak,  'cis  by  Monofyllables  ;  if  they  explain 
themfelves,  it  is  in  fuch  obfeure  Terms, 
and  heightned  Expreflions ,  that  very  often 
they  don’t  nnderftand  themfelves  :  If  they 
write,  it  is  that  it  may  not  be  comprehended  ; 
if  they  work,  ’tis  with  Myftery,  giving  fub- 
lime  Names  to  all  the  Ingredients  they 
make  ufe  of.  Gold  is  by  them  call’d  the 
Sun  ;  Silver  the  Moon  ;  Tin  Jupiter  ;  Lead 
Saturn;  Sal  Armoniack,  the  Solar  Salt,  or 
the  Mercurial  Sait  of  the  Philofophers  ;  Ni¬ 
tre  is  Cerberus,  or  the  infernal  Salt  ;  the 
Spirit  of  Nitre’,  the  Blood  of  the  Sala¬ 
mander  ;  Antimony  the  Wolf,  or  the  Root  of 
Metals  or  Proteus,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  Their 
Preparations  are  all  Philofophical  ;  and  even 
the  Bricks  of  which  they  build  their  Fur¬ 
naces  participate  of  that  Quality.  Befides, 
thefe  Gentlemen  look  upon  themfelves  to  be 
far  above  all  other  Perfons  ;  they  think  they 
are  the  Depofiraries  of  the  richeft  Secrets  of 
Nature  ;  they  explain  every  Thing  to  their 
own  Advantage  ;  and  according  to  their 
own  Prejudices  they  cal!  themfelves  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Nation,  and  the  Eledt  People.  King 
Solomon^  according  to  their  Opinion,  was  of 
the  Setft  of  Alchymifts,  becaufe  Gold  was  fo 
common  in  his  Days.  The  Spirit  of  God 
which  fwam  upon  the  Water,  and  is  fpoken 
of  in  Gejiefis^  was  the  univerfal  Spirit  of 
which  Gold  is  made.  I  could  relate  a  great 
many  more  of  their  Opinions  as  extravagant 
as  chofe,  but  I  am  afraid  of  growing  tedious 
to  the  Reader. 

That  which  the  Chy mifts  afpire  to  by 
their  great  Labours,  is,  as  I  faid  before,  to 
find  out  the  Seed  of  Gold  ;  feveral  of  them 
pretend  that  they  have  attain’d  to  it,  and 
are  in  full  Polfeflion  of  it,  and  it  is  this 
which  they  call  the  Powder  of  Projedlion  ; 
they  attribute  to  it  the  Virtue  of  Turning 


any  Metal  whaefoever  into  Gold,  but  we  fee 
no  Experiments  of  this  pretended  Fadt  : 
Tbofe  that  have  been  made  upon  feveral  Oc- 
cafions,  have  been  only  Tricks  or  Slight  of 
Hand  ;  fome  of  which  I  have  deferib’d  in 
another  Place,  by  which  they  throw  Duft 
in  Peoples  Eyes,  and  engage  to  blow  the 
Bellows,  and  bear  Part  of  the  Charges  with 
them. 

It  is  eafy  to  apprehend  that  the  Seed  of 
Metals  is  not  to  be  found  in  them,  becaufe 
their  Produdlion  does  not  arrive  by  Vegeta¬ 
tion,  as  in  Plants,  but  proceeds  from  a  Con¬ 
gelation  that  is  made  by  Waters,  loaded 
with  Salts  of  different  Natures,  and  fulphu- 
rous  Earth,  as  they  have  acknowledg’d,  who 
have  wrought  in  them. 

The  Alchymifts  fay  that  their  Seed  of  Gold 
is  a  Mercury  which  they  have  drawn  from 
Metals  :  But  befides  that  it  is  ftill  a  Que- 
ftion,  whether  they  can  draw  a  Mercury 
from  Metals,  it  is  not  probable,  that  if 
they  can  draw  it,  it  fhould  be  the  Seed  of 
Gold, 

They  affirm  likewife,  that  the  Seed  of 
Gold  is  in  every  Thing,  and  that  it  abounds 
in  the  Spirit  of  the  Univerfe,  and  that  Dew, 
Manna  and  Honey,  having  the  Impreflions 
of  this  Spirit,  the  Seed  of  Gold  may  there¬ 
fore  be  drawn  out  of  them.  We  agree  with 
them,  that  the  univerfal  Spirit  ferves  to  the 
Produvftion  of  Gold,  as  it  ferves  to  that  of 
other  Mixtures;  but  it  is  by  an  Acid  that  it 
contains,  and  not  by  a  Seed,  at  leaft  the  Name 
of  Seed  is  not  given  to  this  Acid  ;  and  then 
there  is  no  more  Reafon  to  think  that  the 
univerfal  Spirit  abounds  in  the  Seed  of  Gold, 
any  more  than  in  the  Seed  of  the  groflfeft  Mi¬ 
neral,  the  moft  ufelefs  Plant,  or  the  moft  de- 
fpicable  of  Animals. 

Although  all  the  ancient  Authors  have  e- 
fteem’d  and  preferib’d  Gold  as  the  greateft 
Cordial,  when  taken  inwardly,  yet  we  do 
not  find  this  Virtue  to  be  in  it  ;  for  Expe¬ 
rience  fhows  us,  that  it  pafles  by  Stool  in 
the  fame  Weight  and  the  fame  Condition  in 
which  it  was  taken,  becaufe  it  is  too  hard  to 
be  penetrated  and  digefted  by  the  weak  Acids 
of  the  Body  :  But  it  is  proper,  and  very  con¬ 
venient  for  them  who  have  taken  too  much 
Mercury,  for  it  amalgamates  with  it  in  the 
Body,  and  fixes  it  in  luch  a  Manner,  that  it 
hinders  it  from  Ading  as  it  did  before  ;  this 
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Mixture  is  afterwards  thrown  out  by  the 
Stool  or  Urine.  It  is  likewife  good  for  Co¬ 
lick  Pains  of  the  Glaziers  and  Plummers, 
which  are  caus’d  by  the  Vapours  of  their 
Lead. 

Mercury  clings  fo  eafily  to  Gold,  that  if  a 
Perfon  falivared  with  Mercury  has  any  Pieces 
of  Gold  in  his  Pocket,  they  will  commonly 
grow  white  in  a  little  Time  without  touching 
them.  But  this  Mercury  is  expeli’d  by  put¬ 
ting  the  Gold  in  the  Fire,  and  afterwards 
rubbing  it  with  a  little  Oil  of  Tartar. 

The  Aurum  Potabile  of  the  Chymifts  is 
nothing  but  a  Chimæra  ;  they  pretend  that 
they  can  refolve  Gold  into  its  firft  Principles, 
and  feparate  the  Salt  and  Sulphur  of  it,  fo 
that  they  cannot  be  reviv’d  into  Gold  any 
more  than  the  Oil  and  Salt,  that  are  drawn 
from  a  Vegetable,  can  be  put  into  the  fame 
Plant  again.  They  call  thefe  pretended  Salts 
and  Sulphurs  of  Gold,  Potable  Gold,  be- 
caufe  they  can  be  dilfolved  in  all  Sort  of  Li¬ 
quors,  and  be  taken  as  a  Potion  :  They  at¬ 
tribute  to  it  the  Virtue  of  being  a  Preferva- 
tive  againft  all  Sorts  of  Illnefs,  that  it  cures 
all  Difeafes,  prolongs  Life,  and  in  a  Word, 
is  the  Univerfal  Medicine. 

The  noble  Qualities  of  the  Aurum  Pora- 
bile,  are  grounded  upon  many  other  Chi¬ 
meras.  The  Alchymifts  and  Aftrologers  af¬ 
firm,  that  there  is  a  great  Correfpondence, 
and  a  peculiar  Intercourfe  between  the  Sun 
and  Gold,  by  the  Influences  which  they 
communicate  one  to  the  other  ;  and  that 
Gold  is  therefore  confequendy  impreft  with 
the  Influences  of  the  Sun  :  That  the  Sun  is 
the  Heart  of  this  great  World,  and  having 
that  Quality  it  ought,  by  the  Means  of 
Gold  its  fubftitute,  difplays  its  Virtue  over 
the  Heart  of  the  little  World,  which  is  that 
of  Man  :  That  the  Quality  of  the  Sun  is  to 
warm,  revive,  rejoyce,  and  cleanfe  the  Bo¬ 
dy  from  all  ill  Humours,  and  to  render  Life 
happy,  long,  and  free  from  Diftempers: 
That  all  their  Principles  being  certain,  there 
is  no  Room  to  doubt  that  Gold  has  thefe  ex¬ 
cellent  Virtues  ;  but  that  as  this  is  a  Body 
very  hard  and  folid,  its  Qualities  are  fo 
enclos’d  and  concentred,  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  well  perceiv’d  without  reducing 
them  to  their  firft  Principles,  which  are  the 
Sulphur  and  the  Salt  that  they  call  Aurum 
Vetabilc, 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  confute  all  thefe  Ar¬ 
guments,  they  are  fo  weak,  and  have  fb  lit¬ 
tle  Foundation,  that  they  fall  of  themfelves. 
Firfl^  The  Alchymifts  take  it  for  granted, 
without  proving  it,  that  Gold  can  be  refolv’d 
into  its  firft  Principles,  fo  that  Salt  and 
Sulphur  may  be  drawn  out  of  it  ;  for  this 
Metal  is  fo  folid,  and  fo  conjoyn’d  in  its  in- 
fenfible  Parts,  that  they  could  never  find  a 
Means  to  diftblve  it  radically,  nor  to  fepa- 
rate  any  of  its  Principles,  notwithttanding 
all  their  Pains  and  Application  ;  they  extend, 
they  divide,  they  attenuate,  they  rarify  it 
into  infenfible  Parts,  by  Means  of  their  Dif- 
folvents,  but  hitherto  they  have  done  nothing 
but  difguife  it  ;  for  it  ftili  remains  entire 
Gold,  and  is  ready  to  be  reduced  to  its  pri¬ 
mitive  State  by  Fnfion.  The  other  Prepa¬ 
rations  of  Gold,  which  fome  Perfons  would 
put  upon  us  for  the  Salt  and  Sulphur  of  this 
Metal,  are  found,  when  ftridly  examin’d, 
to  be  nothing  elfe  but  Gold  extreamly  rari- 
fy’d,  diflfolv’d,  and  difguis’d  by  fome  armo- 
niacal  Salt  ;  but  this  Gold  is  revived  again 
by  freeing  it  from  this  Salt,  and  making  ic 
pafs  through  the  Fire. 

But  though  in  Piocefs  of  Time  they  fhould 
come  to  be  able  to  diftblve  Gold  radically, 
fo  as  to  extradi:  the  Sale  and  Sulphur  ^  yee 
it  would  ftili  remain  a  Queftion,  what  would 
be  the  Virtue  of  thefe  Principles  Which 
could  only  be  known  by  the  Experiments  that 
fhould  be  made  with  them  ;  but  there  is 
Room  to  believe,  that  the  EfFedls  would  be 
different  from  what  they  would  perfwade  us. 
The  Intercourfe  of  Gold  with  the  Sun,  and 
the  peculiar  Influences  that  they  would  have 
it  receive  from  thence  are  Fancies,  which 
carry  no  Probability  with  them  :  We  fee 
the  Sun  difplays  its  Warmth  and  Rays  upon- 
ail  Bodies,  without  any  Appearance  of  its 
making  a  Diftindlion. 

Although  there  is  no  Aurum  Potabile  in 
the  World,  and  chat  ic  is  uncertain  what  Ef- 
fedl  ic  would  have,  could  we  find  ir,  yet  the 
very  Name  of  Potable  Gold  impofes  upon  a 
great  many  People,  and  gives  an  Opportu¬ 
nity  to  Mountebanks  to  cheat  ’em  with  Im¬ 
punity,  for  they  draw  Tindtures  from  fome 
Ingredients,  whole  Colours  come  near  to 
that  of  Gold,  and  fell  ic  at  a  very  great 
Rate,  under  the  Title  of  Aurum  Potabile^ 
This  Sort  of  Cheat  is  what  generally  fuc- 

ceeds 
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ceeds  beft  ;  for  Patients  are  prepoflefs’d  in 
Favour  of  fuch  Medicines  as  carry  great 
Names,  and  have  a  fpecious  Appearance  : 
Men  are  iikewife  apt  lo  cry  up  that  which  is 
dear,  I'o  the  Name  and  the  Price  gains  an 
Eftimation.  It  Iikewife  often  happens,  that 
thefe  Tindlures  which  go  by  the  Name  of 
Aunim  Potabile,  produce  feme  good  EfFetft, 
becaufe  they  can  take  Care  to  draw  it  off 
from  fuch  fpirituous  Menftruums,  as  com¬ 
fort  the  Heart,  and  expell  ill  Humours  by 
Perfpiration  ;  then  it  is  cried  up  for  a  Mira¬ 
cle,  and  thé  Effetff  is  attributed  to  the  Gold 
which  has  no  Share  in  it,  as  having  never 
entred  into  the  Liquor. 

Others  who  are  lefs  Cheats  than  thofe  I 
have  fpoke  of,  diflblve  Gold  in  fome  fpiritu- 
ous  Liquors  after  the  common  Manner  ;  and 
as  the  Diffolution  of  Gold  is  always  yel¬ 
low,  they  make  it  pafs  for  the  True  Aurum 
Potahile^  aliho’  it  is  only  Gold  divided,  and 
may  be  reduced  to  the  fame  State  that  it 
was  in  before. 

Befides,  I  cannot  fee  that  the  Perfection 
of  Gold  muft  neceffarily  give  it  the  Prefe¬ 
rence  in  Phylick  to  other  Metals  ;  on  the 
contrary,  this  Perfedlion,  in  an  exadt  Con- 
Eexture  of  the  Parts,  and  a  very  great  Solidi¬ 
ty,  is  the  Caufe  why  this  Metal  is  fo  much 
the  lefs  difpos’d  to  be  digefted  and  diftribu- 
ted  into  the  Veffels  of  the  Body.  Iron, 
Mercury,  and  the  other  Metals,  which  are 
call’d  Imperfect,  are  much  more  tradtable, 
for  we  put  them  into  a  Way  of  penetrating 
through  the  whole  Body,  and  producing  con- 
fiderable  Effedls  :  What  is  Perfedfion  with  the 
Workman,  is  often  an  Imperfedtion  with  the 
Phyfician,  and  we  make  better  Ufe  of  the 
mixt  Bodies,  whofe  Principles  are  naturally 
rarified  and  diffolvable,  than  of  thofe  which 
through  too  much  Firmnefs  are  rendred  as  it 
were  incorruptible, 

2.  Of  Marcafices. 

Fomei'.  T  JNder  the  Name  of  Mareajue^  ac- 
V  cording  to  Monfieur  Morin 

Doeffor  of  Phyfick  of  Montpe/lier,  is  to  be 
underftood  a  metaliick  Mineral,  which  is 
loaded  with  Sulphur  and  Earth  ;  this  fwal- 
-lows  up  the  metaliick  Matter  which  gets 
loofe^  g32d  the  Sulphur  carries  up  with  is 


thofe  Parts  which  being  more  fubtii,  mercu¬ 
rial,  and  lefs  fix’d,  are  evaporated,  fo  that 
there  remains  nothing  but  a  Body,  which  is 
vitrified  and  ufelefs,  that  they  call  Letter^  or 
Lytharge, 

Altho’  from  this  imperfedl  Mineral,  no 
Metal  can  be  drawn  by  Fufion,  whatever 
elfe  be  mixed  with  it  to  promote  the  Sepa¬ 
ration,  yet  it  is  much.fearch’d  into  by  all 
true  Chymifts,  and  prefer’d  to  that  from 
which  Metals  may  be  extradfed,  which  fome 
improperly  call  Marcajitc  ;  and  it  is  witl^juft 
Reafon,  for  the  Principles  not  being  yet  well 
united,  it  is  the  lefs  difficult  to  feparate  them, 
and  confequentiy  to  determine  and  multiply 
them  by  their  Operations. 

It  is  for  this  Reafon,  that  they  who  work 
in  Mines  throw  them  by,  and  feparate  them 
from  the  Oar,  which  is  fo  much  the  better,  by 
how  much  lefs  Earth  and  Sulphur  there  is 
in  it. 

It  is  eafie  to  conceive,  by  what  I  have 
faid,  that  each  Metal  has  its  proper  Marca- 
lite,  which  is,  as  it  were,  its  Seed  or  Bud  ; 
and  the  more  it  ferments ,  and  the  nearer  it 
approaches  to  a  metaliick  Perfedlion ,  the 
farther  it  goes  from  the  Nature  of  a  May 
cajjte. 

It  muft,  neverchelefs,  be  confidered,  that 
we  fell  commonly  but  three  Sorts  of  Marca^ 
fues^  which  are  thofe  of  Gold,  of  Silver, 
and  of  Copper.  That  of  Gold  is  ufually  a 
little  round  Ball,  very  weighty,  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  break  ;  that  of  Silver  isalmoft  of  the 
fame  Make,  but  is  not  of  fo  clear  a  Colour  ; 
that  of  Copper  is  either  round  or  long,  and 
oftentimes  irregular,  and  of  theLargenefs  of 
a  Tennis  Ball  :  This  Marcafite  is  very  hard, 
but  if  you  leave  it  in  a  moift  Place,  the 
Moifture  will  penetrate  it  and  turn  it  all  to 
Vitriol,  and  fo  come  to  nothing.  When  you 
break  in  Pieces  thefe  Marcafites  of  Copper,, 
they  are  of  a  yellow  Gold  Colour,  and  ra¬ 
diated  like  a  Sort  of  Sun.  Thefe  are  the 
Deferiptions  of  the  common  Marcafites  ;  but 
for  thofe  of  Iron,  Tin,  and  Lead,  1  cannot,  to 
this  Day,  learn  pofitively  what  they  are. 
There  are  fome  who  affirm  pofitively  that 
the  Load-Stone  is  the  Marcafite  of  Iron; 
the  Bifmuth,  or  natural  Tin-giafs,  that  of 
Tin  ;  and  the  mineral  Zink  or  Spelter,  that 
of  Lead  :  And  there  are  others  who  fay  that 
Tin  and  Lead  are  the  fame  Thing,  and  dif- 
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fer  only  in  Colour,  grounding  themfelves 
upon  this  that  the  Ancients  call’d  Tin,  white 
Lead, and  Lead,  black  Lead,  fo  that  there  can¬ 
not  belong  to  them  two  Sorts  of  M^rcajites  ; 
and  my  Sentiments  muft  concur  with  theirs, 
feeing  it  has  not  been  polïible  for  me  to  find 
the  natural  Glafs  of  Tin,  as  1  fliall  (how 
hereafter. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  tho’  I  fay  that  we 
fell  but  three  Sorts  of  MarcaJjtes^  yet  there 
are  very  few  large  Druggifts  Shops,  where 
there  are  not  found  feveral  other  Sorts,  as 
the  Square,  the  Flat,  the  Grey,  the  Black, 
the  Yellow,  and  the  like  ;  and  this  happens, 
becaufe  they  give  the  Name  of  Marca/ite  to 
every  Thing  they  don’t  know,  and  take  to 
be  a  Mineral  ;  and  the  Buyer  not  knowing 
what  it  is  any  more  than  he  that  fells  it,  it 
happens  that  they  who  work  it  are  deceiv’d, 
and  lofe  their  Labour. 

I  have  by  me  a  white  MarcaJjte  full  of 
Veins  of  Gold,  which  was  brought  from  the 
I/Ies^  and  was  affirm’d  to  me  to  be  the  true 
Gold  Oar. 

The  M.ircafite^  Magnefia, 
Lemery.  muth^  ^inck^^  Spelter,  OïTîn-glaf^s, 
is  a  mecallick  Mineral,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  Kinds ,  for  all  Stones  which 
contain  more  of  lefs  of  a  Metal,  are  call’d 
by  this  Name  i  but  three  Sorts  are  more 
principally  intended  by  the  Word  M^rcajite, 
that  of  Gold,  that  of  Silver,  and  that  of 
Copper. 

The  two  Firft  are  in  little  Balls  of  the 
Bignefs  of  a  Nut,  almoft  round,  weighty, 
brownifh  without,  but  of  different  Colours 
within  ;  for  one  has  the  Colour  of  Gold, 
the  other  of  Silver,  but  both  bright  and 
Ihining. 

The  M.iYcaftte  of  Copper  is  as  large  as  a 
little  Apple,  round  or  oblong,  brown  with¬ 
out,  yellow  and  criftalline  within,  bright, 
fparkling,  and  eafie  to  be  broken. 

The  Marcafites  are  taken  out  of  the  Mines  ^ 
they  contain  a  great  deal  of  Sulphur  and  vi- 
triolick  Salt,  efpecially  that  of  Copper. 

They  are  refolutive,  and  arc  applied  out¬ 
wardly  :  The  pure  white  Magiftery  of  Tin- 
glafs,  made  with  pure  Spirit  of  Nitre,  being 
mixt  with  Pomatum,  is  an  excellent  Cofme- 
tick  to  whiten  the  Hands  and  Face,  and  is 
likewife  good  for  Tetters,  Ringworms, 
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j,  of  Silver. 

liver,  which  the  Spaniards  of  Peru 
call  Platt  a,  is  the  beft  and  moft  Pomet, 
perfedt  Metal,  next  to  Gold  ;  it  is 
"^white,  hard,  extenfible,  and  very  agreeable 
to  the  Sight.  The  moft  famous  Mines  for 
Silver ^  are  thofe  of  Bjo  de  la  Plata,  that  is, 
the  Bjver  of  Silver^  and  of  Potocchi  in  Peru, 
which  were  difcovered  in  theYear  1 345  :  The* 
Enclofure,  which  bounds  the  Extent  of  ’em, 
is  call’d  Potofj,  which  is  a  Mountain  (ituated 
in  a  fiat  Campain,  rifing  in  the  Form  of  a 
Sugar-Loaf,  above  a  League  in  Circuit  be¬ 
low,  and  a  Q_uarter  of  a  League  on  the  Top. 
The  Silver  coming  out  of  the  Mine  is  refin’d 
with  Mercury  or  ^uickfilver,  and  there  have 
been  fome  Years  in  which  they  have  taken 
out  of  thefe  Mines  three  thoufand  hundred 
Weight  of  Silver,  pure  and  neat  ;  and  for 
the  Refining  it,  have  made  ufe  of  fix  or  feven 
thoufand  hundred  Weight  of  Quickfilver  ; 
for  the  more  they  refine  it  with  Quickfilver 
the  better  it  is.  There  are  feveral  other 
Silver  Mines  in  the  Indies,  in  Europe,  and 
even  in  France, 

As  Silver  is  of  itfelf  a  very  pure  Metal, 
and  efpecially  when  it  has  been  well  refin’d, 
the  Cbymifts  perform  feveral  Operations  up¬ 
on  it,  the  firft  of  which  is  its  Purification. 

Purification  of  Silver  hy  the  Cupell. 

Silver  purified  by  the  Cupell,  is  Silver 
which  is  put  into  melted  Lead,  and  by  Means 
of  the  Fire,  and  a  fecret  Quality  of  the  Lead, 
it  works  upon  the  Silver  as  the  White  of  an 
Hgg  does  upon  Sugar  when  it  is  well  refin’d  ; 
they  granulate  it  after  the  Manner  that  we 
fee  it,  which  if  it  be  Proof  ought  to  be  well 
refin’d,  white,  and  very  (hining  :  This  Sorr 
of  Silver  is  made  ufe  of  in  feveral  of  the 
following  Chymical  Operations. 

Of  the  Cryftals  of  Silver,  or  the  Vitriol  of 

Luna. 

They  excrad  the  Cryftals  of  Silver  from 
cupeli’d  Silver  dilfolv’d  in  Spirit  of  Nitre, 
and  when  the  Moifture  is  almoft  evaporated 
Vol,  II.  N  they 
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they  take  away  the  Cryftals,  which  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Fielh,  make  an  Efcar  as  the  Lapis 
Infernalis, 

Of  the  Lapis  Infernalis,  or  the  Silver 

Cauftick. 

The  Infernal  Stone  is  fo  call’d,  bccaiife  of 
its  burning  Quality,  and  its  black  Colour  ; 
it  is  made  of  cupell'd  Silver  dilfolv’d  in 
Spirit  of  Nitre,  afterwards  perfected  by  the 
Fire  and  pour’d  into  a  Mould,  w'arm’d  ^nd 
greas’d  on  the  Infide,  where  growing  cold  ic 
coagulates,  and  becomes  a  Stone  of  the  fame 
Shape  that  the  Mould  has  given  it. 

This  Stone  ought  to  be  made  Choice  of 
in  little  Pieces  of  a  Finger’s  Length,  dry  and 
folid,  of  a  brown  Colour,  approaching  to 
that  of  Iron,  which  will  neither  burn  the 
Fingers  nor  Paper,  unlefs  they  are  moiftned, 
and  does  not  melt  when  expos’d  to  the  Air 
without  Difficulty ,  but  will  immediately 
burn  any  Place  that  is  moiftned  as  foon  as  ic 
is  laid  upon  it,  which  are  the  true  Marks  of 
the  Infernal  Stone  when  rightly  prepar’d 
with  the  cupell’d  Siver  :  You  ought  to  re- 
jedl  that  which  is  green,  and  turns  the  Pa¬ 
per  ic  is  wrapt  in  of  that  Colour,  that  grows 
wet,  and  is  eafily  dillblv’d  in  the  Air,  be- 
caule  it  is  made  with  Copper.  Some  ufe  the 
common  Plate  Silver,  or  the  Burnings  of 
old  Silver  Lace,  but  the  Scone  they  make 
is  not  fo  good  as  the  other.  This  Stone  is 
much  us’d  by  Surgeons  to  burn  and  confume 
dead  and  fuperfiuous  Flefh,  but  fpecial  Care 
muft  be  taken  not  to  touch -the  found  Flelh, 
becaufe  the  Stone  will  not  fail  to  burn  it, 
and  caufe  an  Extremity  of  Pain,  efpecially 
if  the  Place  be  wet. 

The  Lapis  Infernalis  has  the  Property  of 
Staining  Marble  and  Entring  into  it,  fo  that 
upon  Sawing  the  Marble  the  fame  Figure 
(hall  appear  within  that  was  on  the  Outhde, 
and  will  never  wear  out  5  you  work  with  ic 
as  if  ic  were  a  Crayon,  and  the  Colour  ic 
makes  is  Black. 

I 

Of  the  Tindlure  0/  Silver. 

The  Tincîure  of  Silver  is  a  Diftblution 
of  Silver  in  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  which 
îh^y  precipitate  by  ,  Means  of  a  Sohition 


of  Salt  ;  then  they  put  this  Silver  Calx  into 
Spirit  of  Wineacuated  with  volatile  Salt  of 
Tartar,  and  volatile  Salt  of  Urine,  and 
thence  draw  a  beautiful,  ceieftial,  blue  Tin- 
dfure,  very  much  recommended  againft  the 
Epilcpfy,  the  Palfy,  Apoplexy,  and  the  o- 
ther  Difeafes  of  the  Brain  :  The  Dofe  is  from-^ 
lix  to  fifteen  or  fixtecn  Drops. 

Silver^  in  Latin,  Argentum,  or 
Luna,  is  a  Metal  very  compadh,  Lemer/, 
weighty,  hard,  white,  fmooth  and 
Ihining,  very  excenfible  by  the  Hammer, 
and  refifting  the  Cupell  :  Ic  is  taken  from* 
feveral  Mines  in  Europe,  but  the  greateft  Quan¬ 
tity  comes  from  America,  and  efpecially  from 
Le  Efo  de  la  Vlata  in  Eeru^  where  ic  is  often 
ftÿind  intermixe  with  fmall  white  Cryftalline 
Stones,  and  with  Gold,  Copper  or  Lead  ; 
being  taken  out  of  the  Mine,  ,ic  is  refin’d 
v^ith  Quickfilver,  and  then  tranfporred. 
They  who  would  render  ic  as  fine  as  poflible, 
refine  it  by  the  Cupel!  and  by  Departure  in 
the  following  Manner. 

They  make  the  Cupell  red  hot  in  the 
Fire,  and  they  put  four  or  five  Times  as 
much  Lead  as  Silver  to  cupell  it  :  They  1er 
the  Lead  melt  and  extend  itfelf,  fo  that  one 
Fart  of  it,  in  a  little  Time,  enters  into,  and 
fills  the  Pores  of  the  Cupell.  They  caft  the 
Silver  into  the  midft  of  the  Cupell,  where  it 
is  not  long  before  ic  melts;  they  blow  the 
Fire  ’till  it  is  fo  ftrong,  that  the  Flame  en- 
compafTes  the  whole  Matter  ;  then  all  the 
Impurities  unite  with  the  Lead,  becaufe  rhac 
Metal  being  lulphureous  ic  cleaves  to  and  em¬ 
braces  the  grofs  Bodies  better  than  the  Sil¬ 
ver.  The  Fire  drives  the  impure  Mixture  to 
the  Circumference  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
Scum  or  Scoria,  and  the  Silver  remains  fine 
and  clean  in  the  Middle.  They  know  that 
the  Refinement  is  perfedfed  when  no  more 
Fume  arifes  ;  then  they  pour' the  Silver  into  a 
Mould,  to  let  it  cool,  and  this  they  call  Sil¬ 
ver  of  the  Cupell.  The  Scoria  of  Sliver 
mixt  with  Lead  make  the  Litharge,  of 
which  I  ftiali  treat  hereafter.  Thefe  Scoria 
confift  of  the  Parts  of  lome  other  Metals, 
or  the  Marcafices,  which  were  mix’d  with  the 
Silver  when  ic  was  taken  out  of  the  Mine.  ^ 
Ic  is  to  be  noted,  that  Silver  being  thrown 
into  melted  Lead  runs  fooner  into  a  Fufion, 
than  if  it  were  put  alone  to  melt  in  a  Cru¬ 
cible, 
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Cible,  becaufe  the  fulphureous  Parts  of  Lead 
contribute  to  the  fpeedy  Fufion  of  Metals. 

This  Purification  of  Silver  clears  it  from 
all  other  Metals  but  Gold,  which  likewife 
refifts  the  Cupell  fo  that  one  cannot  be  al¬ 
together  alfured,  that  this  Silver  of  the  Cu- 
pell  is  entirely  Silver  ;  therefore  if  one  would 
feparate  it  from  any  little  Quantity  of  Gold 
that  may  be  in  it,  Recourfe  muft  be  had  to 
another  Operation,  call’d  the  Departure^  and 
this  is  the  Manner  of  the  Proceeding. 

They  melt  together  in  a  Crucible  by  a 
ftrong  Fire,  three  Parts  of  Silver,  and  one 
Part  of  Gold  ;  they  throw  this  Mixture,  when 
melted,  by  little  and  little  into  cold  Water, 
where  it  coagulates  into  Grains  ;  they  throw 
away  the  Water,  and  dry  ibefe  Grains,  and 
then  put  them  to  diflblve  in  two  or  three 
Times  as  much  Aqua  forth the  Silver  is 
diffolv’d,  and  the  Gold  is  precipitated  to  the 
Bottom  of  the  VefTels,  becaufe  it  cannot  be 
penetrated  by  this  Dilfolvenr. 

It  IS  to  be  remark’d,  that  in  this  Opera- 
.  tion  they  mix  Gold  with  the  Silver,  that  if 
the  Silver  Ihould  contain  any  fmall  Quantity 
of  Gold,  it  might  be  drawn  and  precipita¬ 
ted  along  with  that  which  was  added  :  This 
precipitated  Gold  is  call’d  Gold  by  Departure^ 
and  they  can  eafily  turn  it  into  an  Ingot,  by 
melting  it  in  a  Crucible  over  the  Fire,  with 
.  a  little  Borax,  and  pouring  it  into  a  Mould. 

This  Diflbludon  of  the  Silver  is  thrown 
into  an  earthen  VefTel,  in  which  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  Water,  and  a  Place  of  Copper, 
where  it  is  left  for  five  or  fix  Hours,  or  ’till 
all  the  Silver  is  precipitated,  and  fticks  to  the 
Copper  Plate,  and  then  they  gather  it  to¬ 
gether  and  dry  it  ;  and  it  is  this  they  call  the 
Precipitate  of  Silver,  and  fomecimes  the  Calx, 
or  Chalk  of  Silver.  The  Water  in  which  this 
Precipitation  was  made  becomes  Blue,  be- 
caule  of  fome  Portion  of  Copper  diflblv’d  in 
it,  and  is  call’d  the  Second  l^ater  ;  it  is  us’d 
to  deterge,  and  to  eat  proud  Flelh,  being  ap¬ 
plied  outwardly. 

Silver  alfo  may  be  precipitated,  by  mixing 
Sale  Water  in  the  Dilfolution  ;  for  the  Sea 
Salt  will  produce  the  fame  Eftedl  as  the 
Parcs  of  the  Copper,  chat  is  to  fay,  by 
pulhing  rudely  againft  the  Points  of  the  Aqua 
forth,  which  hold  up  the  Panicles  of  the  Sil¬ 
ver,  it  will  break ’em.  and  make  ’em  let  go 
their  Hold,  fo  that  the  Silver  having 
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nothing  to  fupport  ir,  will,  by  its  own 
Weight,  fall  to  the  Bottom. 

The  Silver  fo  precipitated  is  call  into  an 
Ingot,  by  melting  it  in  a  Crucible,  with  a 
little  Salt- Peter,  and  afterwards  pouring  it 
into  a  Mould.  This  Silver  is  the  fineft  of  all, 
and  of  tv/elve  Penny  Weight,  if  it  has  fo 
much  ;  but  there  is  always  fome  little  Allay 
of  Copper  to  be  found  in  Silver,  let  it  be  ne¬ 
ver  fo  well  refin’d. 

That  which  is  call’d  a  Carat  in  Gold,,  is  a 
Penny  Weight  in  Silver  ;  fo  an  Ounce  of 
very  fine  Silver  is  of  twenty  Penny  Weight, 
or  twenty-four  Scruples,  which  make  twen¬ 
ty  four  Times  twenty  Grains  :  This  Ounce  of 
Silver  Ihould  not  be  diminifhed  by  the  Proofs  ; 
but  if  it  lofe  a  Scruple  by  the  Cupell,  the 
Silver  is  but  of  nineteen  Penny  Weight  fix- 
tcen  Grains  ;  if  it  lofes  two  Scruples,  it  is 
feventeen  Penny  Weight  twelve  Grains  ; 
but  they  don’t  exprefs  themfelves  by  twenty 
Penny  Weight  in  Silver,  as  they  do  by  twen¬ 
ty-four  Carats  in  Gold,  for  they  double 
two  Pence  in  Silver,’  and  fay  Silver  of 
twelve  Penny  Weight,  to  exprefs  Silver  of 
the  urrnoft  Purity  ;  Silver  of  eleven  Penny 
Weight  and  an  half.  Silver  of  eleven  Penny 
Weight,  CO  denote  the  Degrees  of  its  Fine- 
nefs,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

Plate  Silver  contains  one  Part  Copper,  to 
twenty-four  Parts  Silver  5  and  Silver  of  the 
Cupell  has  but  one  quarter  Part  Copper, 
to  twenty -four  Parts  of  Silver. 

They  beat  the  pureft  Silver,  and  reduce  it 
into  very  fine  and  thin  Leaves,  which  we  make 
ufe  of  in  Medicine  ;  one  may  likewife  ufe 
the  Precipitate  of  Silver  inftead  of  thefe 
Leaves. 

Silver  proper  for  thofewho  have  ufed  too 
great  a  Quantity  of  Quickfilver,  either  by 
Frieftions,  or  taken  inwardly,  for  it  binds  or 
amalgamates  itfelf  with  it  in  the  Body,  and 
depriving  it  of  its  Weight,  takes  away 
its  Virtue  :  It  may  be  taken  from  four 
Grains  to  a  Scruple,  and  a  larger  Dofe  may 
be  given  without  Fear  of  any  Danger.  It  is 
pretended  by  feveral  Authors  to  be  an  infal¬ 
lible  Medicine  for  Difeafes  of  the  Head  and 
Brain;  but  Experience  lliows  us,  that  it  is 
of  no  Ufe  in  luch  Cafes. 

The  Aftrologers  and  the  Alchymifts  call  it 
LuJta,  becaufe  they  imagine  this  Meral  to  be 
of  the  fame  Matter  as  the  Moon,  and  that 
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it  receives  continual  Influences  from  her  for 
its  Nourifhmenc. 

4.  Of  Iron  or  Mars, 

Fomet.  jFon  which  the  Chymifts  call 

*  becaufe  of  the  Influences  they 
pretend  it  receives  from  that  Planet,  is  a  Me¬ 
tal  the  hardeft,  drieft,  and  moft  difficult  to 
melt  of  all  others  :  It  is  compos’d  of  an 
Earth,  a  Salt,  and  a  Sulphur,  ill  digefted, 
and  ill  united,  which  makes  it  fubjed:  to  be 
rufty.  There  are  Mines  of  Iron  in  Spain, 
Germany,  Svpeden  and  England  ;  The  beft  in 
France  are  thofe  of  Champagne,  Lorrain,  and. 
'Normandy  ;  there  are  fome  in  Burgundy,  Ber¬ 
ry,  and  other  Places.  An  Iron  Mine  is  fome- 
limes  found  within  an  Inch  of  the  Surface, 
fometimes  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  or 
Ex  Foot  deep.  The  Oar  is  found  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Manners,  fometimes  in  Pieces,  and 
fometimes  in  Sand.  I  (hall  not  difeourfe 
here  of  finding  out  Mines  by  the  ma¬ 
gical  Rod,  which  is  of  Hazel,  becaufe  Mori- 
fieur,  the  Abbot  de  Vallemont,  has  lately  writ¬ 
ten  a  very  exadt  Treacife  about  ir, 

mbe  Manner  of  taking  Iron  from  the  Oar,  and 

making  it  into  cajl  Iron,  commonly  call' d  Sow 

Metal. 

After  the  Oar  is  taken  from  the  Mine 
they  wafh  it  in  a  running  Water  to  fe- 
parate  the  Earth  from  it,  and  then  car¬ 
ry  it  into  large  Furnaces,  where  cover¬ 
ing  it  with  Coals,  Flint-Srones,  and  Pot¬ 
ters  Clay  or  Earth,  by  the  Means  of  two 
large  Pair  of  Bellows  wrought  by  a  Water- 
Mill,  it  melts  like  Lead  ^  and  after  feum- 
ing  from  it  a  Drofs,  which  when  cold  be¬ 
comes  like  Glafs,  they  flay  the  Bellows, 
and  with  an  Iron  Bar  open  a  Hole  which  is. 
in  the- Bottom  of  the  Furnace,  and  imme¬ 
diately  comes  out  as  ir  were  a  Stream  of  Fire, 
which  runs  into  Holes ,  made  in  the 
Nature  of  Moulds,  of  fix,  feveu,  to  ten 
Foot  long,  and  a  Foot  broad.  The  Iron 
thus  thrown  into  thefe  Moulds  is  what 
the  Smiths-  call  Sovo  Metal.  'Tis  to  he  re- 
■mark’d,  that  when  they  would  make  Can¬ 
non-Bullets,  Mortars,  Weights,  Backs  of 
Chimney Sj  or  other  Works  of  this  Soyç.Metal^, 
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or  rather  caft  Iron  ,  they  take  up  the  running 
Metal  in  great  Iron  Ladles,  to  put  it  into 
Moulds  made  in  deep  Sand,  or  elfe  of  the 
fame  Matter,  that  is  to  fay,  of  Cafl  Iron. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the  finer  the 
Work  IS  to  be,  the  longer  is  the  Metal  to  re¬ 
main  in  Fufion  ;  for  the  Matter  continues  but 
twelve  Hours  for  rhe  coarfer  Works,  and 
fifteen  or  eighteen  Hours  for  the  other.  The 
Caft  Iron  of  France  cannot  be  touch’d  by  the 
File,  as  that  of  Germany  and  other  Places, 
but  muft  be  polilh’d  with  Mafons  Duft  or 
Emery. 

Of  Iron  in  Bars  and  other  Ffndi. 

When  they  would  reduce  this  Metal  into 
true  Iron,  they  take  one  of  tbefe  Lumps  of 
Soïi?  Metal  and  carry  it  to  a  Sort  of  Forge, 
which  has  Turf  of  Earth  in  the  Middle,where 
is  a  Hole  into  which  the  Matter  flows  as  ic 
melts.  They  melt  the  Metal  by  the  Means 
of  Charcoal,  and  two  great  Pair  of  Bellows 
which  are  mov’d  by  Water.  As  this  Matter 
melts,  the  Refiner  ftirs  ic  with  an  Iron  Bar, 
and  the  more  vigoroufly  the  Matter  is  ftir’d, 
the  more  kindly  will  the  Iron  be,  and  the  better 
qualified.  After  it  is  well  ftir’d,  they  carry  the 
Matter,  which  is  hardned,.  with  large  Tongs 
to  an  Anvil,  where,  with  a  great  Hammer, 
they  beat  it  to  force  the  Greafe  out  of  it,  or 
rather  the  Earth  or  other  forreign  Matter» 
that  might  have  remain’d  in  it,  and  then  the 
Iron  is  made  and  need  not  be  refin’d  again, 
but  will  endure  the  Filing.  When  they; 
would  reduce  it  to  Bars,  or  any  other  Fa- 
fhion  ,  they  cake  this  Mafs,  which  the 
Work  men  call  theP;>c^,  and. carry  it  to  ano¬ 
ther  Forge,  and  by  the  Help  of  Charcoal,, 
and  two  Pair  of  Bellows  wrought  by  two-^ 
Men,  they  make  it  red.  hot,  and  then  carry 
it  to  the  Anvil,  and  with  a  wooden  Hammer^ 
with  Iron  at  the  End  of  ic,  they  make  ic  as- 
long  and  as  thin  as  the  Hammerer  pleafes. 
There  is  one  Thing  remarkable  that  is  ofi 
no  fmall  Confcquence,  which  is,  that  feeing 
the  Hammerer  can  reduce  but  half  this  Piece 
into  Bar,  becaufe  he  muft  hold  it  faft  by  the 
other  Parc,  he  therefore,  to  cool  it  the  fooner . 
that  he  may  go  to  work  upon  the  other, 
throws  it  into  Water,  and  this  is  the  Caufe 
that  the  French  Iron  is  brittle  ;  but  this  might 
be  eafil y  remedied,  by  letting,  it  cool  o£ 
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itfelf  :  Ic  may  be  objecfled,  that  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  Quenching  it  in  Water  that  makes 
it  fo  churlilh  and  brittle,  but  it  proceeds  of¬ 
tentimes  from  the  Mineral,  or  from  its  not 
being  well  ftir’d  :  I  don’t  difagree  to  this, 
but  there  is  a  Proverb  which  fays,  III  to  111  can 
never  be  good  ;  therefore  what  can  eafily  be 
remedied  ought  not  to  be  made  worfe  :  And 
this  is  the  Manner  of  making  Iron  into  Bars, 

Of  Iron  in  the  Gad,  and  of  Iron  Wire. 

Iron  in  the  Gad  or  Bpd  of  Iron^  is  made 
from  Iron  in  the  Bar,  which  has  been  heated 
in  a  Kind  of  Furnace,  and  by  Steel  Mills 
cut  into  the  Shape  and  Figure  we  fee  ic 
in.  The  Iro?î  PVire  is  made  of  thefe  Rods 
drawn  through  little  Holes,  after  the  Manner 
that  they  make  Wax-Candles  :  They  begin 
with  the  largeft  Hole,  and  finilh  by  the  little 
one,  ftill  diminlfliing  the  Size  of  it. 

Of  Iron  Plates,  andofBXzok  White  Iron, 

The  Iron  Plates  are  made  of  Bars  heated 
and  made  thin  with  Hammering.  There 
are  two  Sorts  of  Plates,  the  great  and  fmall. 
They  make  the  Blacks  Iron  by  Beating  the 
Plate  with  fmaller  Hammers  :  But  befides 
this,  in  Germany  they  make  a  white  Iron,  of 
which  they  make  feveral  Utenfils  :  This  is 
a  fofc  Iron  reduc’d  into  thin  Plates,  and  af¬ 
terwards  cover’d  with  Tin,  in  which  Ope¬ 
ration  it  is  faid  they  ufe  Aqua  fortis.  There 
is  white  Iron  made  at  Ncvers^  but  that  of 
Germany  is  moft  efteem’d  becaufe  it  is  more 
white  and  brighter,  and  will  not  ruft  as  the 
other. 

Of  Steel. 

Steel  is  an  Iron  that  has  been  melted  feve- 
ral  Times,  and  quench’d  in  common  Wa¬ 
ter,  or  in  a  Water  compos’d  of  feveral 
Druggs,  as  lhall  be  fliown  hereafter. 

The  beft  Steel  is  that  which  comes  from^ 
Germany^  and  is  call’d  Steel  of  Carma^  from 
a  Village  in  Germany^  call’d  K^rnent^  where 
the  belt  Steel  is  made.  This  Sort  is  call’d 
Steel  of  a  double  Mark^^  and  is  us’d  in  Making 
fuch  Inftruments  as  are  extreamly  fine  ;  as 
Tancets,  Razors,  Graving  Tools,  (3c,  The- 
fécond  Sort  is  that  they  call  I{pfe  Steely  be- 
caufe  when  ’tis  broken  there  appears  forae- 
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thing  in  it  like  a  little  Rofe  of  the  Colour 
of  the  Eye  of  a  Partridge  ;  and  befides,  the 
Casks  that  they  come  in  are  mark’d  with  a 
Rofe.  This  Steel  is  in  little  Bars  from  one 
Foot  to  two  Foot  long,  and  -half  an  Inch 
thick.  There  are  likewife  feveral  fofter  Sorts 
of  Steel  which  are  but  the  Refufe  cf  the  l{pfe 
Steely  which  fome  call  Steel  of  the  fmgle 
Marky,  We  have  likewife  Steel  from  Hunga^ 
ryy  Itafyy  and  Piedmont.  There  are  likewife 
feveral  Sorts  made  in  France  y  as  thofe  of  I'V- 
enney  of  Bjve  in  DauphinCy  of  Clamecy  in 
Auvergny  of  St.  Difier  in  ChampagnCy  and  ic 
is  made  likewife  at  NeverSy  and  at  La  Charité^ 
and  this  they  call  Common  Steel, 

But  of  all  the  Sorts  of  Steel  in  Europe  there 
are  none  that  comes  near  to  that  of  f^ernene 
forGoodnefs,  becaufe  amongft  the  hundred 
and  fifty  Iron  Mines  that  the  Germans  aro 
pofleft  of,  there  are  no  People  but  thofe  of 
Kernenty  that  know  the  juft  Quantity  of 
Arfenick,  Tar,  Orpiment,  Sublimate,  Anti- 
monie,  white  Coperas,  and  other  Druggs,  of 
which  they  compofe  their  Water  to  dip  ic  in  ; 
and  this,  in  few  Words,  is  the  Reafon  why 
no  good  Steel  is  made  bur  in  Germanyy  and 
that  many  Perfons  ruin  themfelves  by  endea-- 
vouring  to  counterfeit  it  :  But  as  to  the  Tern-* 
pering  of  common  Steel,  they  make  ufe,  of 
nothing  but  common  Water. 

There  was  formerly  a  Steel  which  came 
from  DamafeuSy  and  was  very  good  ;  and  if 
we  will  believe  Mr.  FuretierCy  the  Temper 
of  it  was  made  by  the  Imprcffions  of  the 
Air,  when  a  Horfeman  Riding  full  Speed 
held  it  in  bis  Hand  and  brandith’d  it  in  the 
Air,  He  alfo  lays,  that  they  tempçr  ic  by* 
Whetting  ic  upon  a  moift  Goats*Skin; 

Good  Steel  ought  to  be  brittle,  of  a  fine 
Grain,  and  as  white  as  ic  can  be  made.  The* 
Chymifts  make  feveral  Operations  with  it, 
of  which  hereafter.  As  for  the  Filings  of 
Steely  they  are  of  fome  fmall  Ufe  in  Phy-* 
fick,  and  the  beft  and  moft  natural  is  that  of 
Needles  ;  its  Proof  is  by  putting  ic  'upon  a 
lighted  Candle,  that  which  burns  by  halves, 
and  puts  out  the  Candle*  is  mix\i  with  the 
Filings  of  Iron. 

Of  the  Saffronc/  Mars,  or  the  Crocus  Matiis,* 

The  Crocus  Mar  tis,  which  is  call’d  aperi¬ 
tive,  is  a  Preparation  of  Iron  or  Steel,  which' 
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ïs  made  after  three  Manners.  FiVy?,  by  expofing 
Flares  of  Iron  to  the  Dew,  The  Ssco?jd  is  by 
Sprinkling  the  Filings  of  Iron  with  Rain 
Water,  or  Water  mixt  wiih  Honey  ;  and 
after  fome  Time  you  iball  have  thence  a  Ruft 
of  a  brown  Colour.  Thefe  Preparations  of 
Iron  or  Mars  are  very  long,  but  very  good 
for  the  E^^fcafes  hereafter  mention’d.  But  as 
thefe  two  Sorts,  as  1  have  faid,  require 
much  Trouble,  and  have  but  a  bad  Colour  : 
They  chufe  rather  a  Third  Way,  Vvhich  is  ro 
rake  a  Piece  of  Steel,  and  cake  a  white  or  Flame 
Heat  of  it  in  a  Smith’s  Forge,  and  then  apply¬ 
ing  to  it  a  Roll  of  Sulphur,  melt  it  down,  and 
fo  melted,  put  it  into  a  Crucible  together 
with  Sulphur,  and  reduce  it  into  Pow¬ 
der  of  a  beautiful  red  Colour  ;  others  ufe 
the  Filings  of  Iron  inftead  of  Steel. 

The  aperitive  Saffron  of  Mars  is  common¬ 
ly  call’d  Crocus  Martis  aperitivus^  or  aperi^ 
ens,  and  is  an  excellent  Remedy  for  the 
Dropfy,  and  to  cure  the  Green  Sicknefs. 
The  Dofe  is  from  ten  Grains  to  forty  in  fome 
Opiat,  Conferve  or  Lozenge,  or  as  Mr.  Le- 
niery  fays,  with  fome  Purgatives. 

Of  the  afiringent  Saffron  of  Mars. 

The  aftringenr  Saffron  of  Mars,  otherwife 
Crocus  Martis  aftringens,  is  one  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Preparations  of  Mars  walk’d  feveral 
Times  with  Vinegar,  and  afterwards  put  in¬ 
to  a  Crucible,  and  by  a  forceable  Calcina¬ 
tion  for  five  or  fix  Hours,  is  reduc’d  to  a 
reddifli  Powder,  but  not  fo  beautiful  as  that 
above. 

The  Ufe  of  this  Crocus  is  to  ftop  Blood 
when  voided,  either  above  or  below  :  It  is 
taken  in  a  like  Dofe  as  the  former,  in  Medi- 
.  cines  proper  for  the  Malady.  The  Ancients 
have  given  both  of  thefe  the  Name  of  Crocus 
or  Saffron  from  their  reddifh  Colours. 

Of  the  Salt  or  Vitriol  of  Mars. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Salt  of  Mars  or 
Iron,  but  the  beft  is  that  which  is  made  by 
putting  the  Oil  of  Vitriol  and  Spirit  of  Wine 
in  an  Iron  Pan,  and  when  it  has  ftaid  there 
three  Weeks  or  a  Month,  you  will  find  at 
the  Bottom  a  greyilh  Salt,  which  you  muft 
dry,  and  then  preferve  it  carefully.  The 
other  Salt  of  Mars  is  made  by  putting  the 


Filings  of  Steel  into  diftlll’d  Vinegar,  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  fame  Manner  as  you  would 
make  Salt  of  Saturn,  as  lhall  be  Ikown  here¬ 
after.  The  firft  Salt  of  Mars  is  an  excellent 
Remedy  againft  Obftrudlions  :  The  Dofe  is 
from  four  to  twelve  Grains  in  any  Liquor 
proper  for  the  Diftemper.  As  for  the  Choice 
of  ir,  the  whiteftand  drieftis  the  beft. 

Of  the  Oil  of  Mars. 

They  call  improperly  the  Oil  of  Mars  or 
Iron,  a  Salt  of  Iron  refolv’d  into  Liquor  in  a 
Cellar.  Some  People  ufe  this  Oil  as  the 
Salt  with  this  Difference,  that  they  do  it  in 
a  larger  Dofe. 

Of  the  Chryftals  of  Mars. 

They  exrratft  the  Chry flats  of  Mars  by  put¬ 
ting  the  Filings  of  Steel  into  Water,  and 
putting  upon  it  a  good  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  and 
by  putting  it  in  a  Cellar,  they  draw  thence 
Chryftals  of  a  greenifli  Colour,  which  being 
dried  may  be  made  ufe  of  to  the  fame  Pur- 
pofes  as  the  Salt  or  the  Oil,  but  they  muft 
be  given  in  leflcr  Quantities,  becaufe  of 
their  great  Acrimony,  Some  Perfons  pre¬ 
tend,  that  by  a  Retort  they  can  draw  a  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Vitriol  from  thefe  Chryftals  •  but  as  this 
Spirit  muft  be  very  weak,  I  fkould  not  ad- 
vife  any  Body  to  trouble  themfeives  about 
it. 

Of  the  Tindlure  or  Syrup  of  Mars  voith 
Tartar. 

They  draw  from  the  Ruft  or  Filings  of 
Iron,  by  the  Help  of  Tartar  and  boiling  Wa¬ 
ter,  a  blackifh  TinHtire  ;  which  after  having 
been  evaporated  and  reduc’d  to  the  Con- 
fiftence  of  a  Syrup  ,  is  what  they  call  Tin- 
Bure,  Qv  Syrup  of  Mars  j  others  caufe  alir  oft 
all  the  Moifture  to  evaporate,  and  fo  make 
that  which  we  call  the  thick  TinBure  or  the 
Extraél  of  Mars. 

They  attribute  to  thefe  Tindfures  the  Pro¬ 
perty  of  being  very  good  Aperitives  ;  their 
Dofes  are  different,  for  the  thicker  the  Tin- 
dlures  are  the  lefs  of  ’em  muft  be  taken  j  fo 
the  ordinary  Dofe  may  be  from  a  Dram  to 
half  an  Ounce. 


Of 
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Of  the  T\ndi\xZQ  or  afirhigcnt  of 

They  llkewife  draw  from  the  Ruft  of 
Iron,  v/ith  the  Lees  of  Wine,  or  the  Juice 
of  Qiiinces,  or  any  other  aftringenc  Juices  , 
a  Tind:ure^  Syrupy  ox  ExtraEi^  to  which  they 
attribute  a  binding  Quality.  The  Dofe  is 
likewife  according  to  their  Thicknefs,  but 
the  common  one  is  from  ten  Grains  to  half  a 
Dram  in  fome  aftringenc  Liquors. 

Of  Mars  Diaphoretick. 

The  Mars  Üiaphoretick,  is  made  of  the  Ruft: 
of  Iron  mix’d  with  an  equal  Quantity  of 
Sal  Armoniack,  and  by  a  fubliming  Veflel, 
they  draw  thence  Flowers  which  they  dif- 
folve  in  Water,  and  then  precipitate  them  by 
pouring  upon  the  Diflblution  the  Oil  of  T^r- 
tar  -per  deliquitim.  They  dry  this  Powder, 
which  being  dried  is  what  they  call  Mars 
Diaphoretick^,  altho’  the  diaphoretick  Virtue, 
which  it  may  have  got  from  the  Sal  Armo¬ 
niack  is  not  very  great,  bccaiife  it  is  almoft 
all  carried  away  by  the  V/acer. 

Iron  in  Latin  call’d  Ferrum  or 
Lemsry.  Mirs,  bccaufe  the  AftroJogers  pre¬ 
tend  that  this  Metal  receives  Influ¬ 
ences  from  the  Planet  of  that  Name,  is  a 
Metal  very  hard,  dry,  and  the  moft  difficult 
to  melt  of  all  others.  It  is  naturally  com¬ 
pos’d  of  a  virriolick  Salt,  of  Sulphur  and 
Earth,  very  ill  digefted,  and  bound  together, 
which  makes  it  ruft  fo  cafily.  There  are  lè¬ 
verai  Mines  of  it  in  Europe,  and  efpccially  in 
France,  in  Champagne,  Lorrain,  Normandy, 
Burgundy  and  Berry.  They  take  it  up  fon^e- 
times  in  a  Marcafite,  that  is  of  the  Bignefs  of 
Pig* Nuts,  and  of  the  fame  Colour,  (freak’d 
with  fhining  MetalJicks,  fometimes  in  Sand. 
They  wa(h  this  Marcafite  to  get  the  Dirt 
from  ir,  then  they  put  it  into  great  Furnaces 
made  on  Purpofe  ;  they  cover  it  wfith  Char¬ 
coal,  Flints  and  Potters  Clay  ,  and  by  Means 
ct  a  very  violent  Fire,  blown  by  huge  Bel¬ 
lows,  they  put  it  into  a  Fufion  -,  they  feum 
thence  a  Matter  that  is  as  it  were  vitrified, 
refembling  Enamel  ;  then  they  let  it  run  into 
Moulds,  ior  great  Wedges,  about  ten  Foot 
Jong,  and  a  Foot  thick  ;  this  is  call’d  by  the 
French,  Gtieufe,  commonly  Sow  Metal.  The 
Ruft  of  Iron  is  Iron  penetrated and  rarified 
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by  the  Moifture  of  the  Air,  which  the  La^ 
tins  all  Ferrugo  ;  it  is  aperitive  for  the  U- 
rine,  and'aftringent  for  the  Belly,  proper  for 
all  Illncfs  caus’d  by  Obftrudfiens,  and  to 
ftop  Loofenefs. 

Iron  made  red  hot  in  the  Fire,  and  feve- 
ral  Times  quenched  in  Water,  renders  the 
Water  aftringent  and  proper  for  Difeafes  of 
the  Belly.  The  Waters  of  a  Smith’s  Forge 
retaining  fome  faline  and  vitriolick  Particles 
of  the  Iron,  are  aftringent  for  the  Belly,  and 
aperitive  for  the  Urine. 

Steel  is  Iron  render’d  more  hard,  more 
compaeft,  more  fine  and  polifti’d,  by  Calci¬ 
nation  and  Dipping  it  in  Water  :  To  do  this, 
they  lay  Iron,  and  the  Hoofs  of  Animals, 
Stratum  fuper  Stratum,  in  a  Furnace  made 
on  Purpofe,  near  the  Mines  ;  they  put  Fire 
to  it,  and  when  the  Metal  is  foftned  and  al¬ 
moft  melted,  they  dip  it  in  cold  Water,  that 
fo  the  Pores  which  were  open’d  by  the  Force 
of  the  Fire  may  immediately  be  Ihuc  up  5 
and  they  oftentimes  repeat  the  Calcination 
and  the  Dipping. 

The  Hoofs  of  Animals  burnt  in  the  Fire 
produce  two  Effects  ;  the  Firft  is.  That  they 
dififipate  the  moft  volatile,  the  mo(t  faline, 
and  the  moft  rarified  Particles  of  the  Metal. 
The  Second  is.  That  a  Portion  of  the  vola» 
tile  Salts  which  thefe  Hoofs  do  natuial- 
ly  contain,  is  introduc’d  into  the  Pores  of 
the  Metal.  Now  this  Sait  being  rendred 
an  Alcali  by  the  Calcination,  it  abforbs  and 
deftroysthe  Points  of  the  vitriolick  Salt,  and 
the  Acid  which  remain’d  in  the  Iron  ;  fo  that 
the  Motion  of  this  Sale  taking  relax’d,  the 
Metal  does  no  longer  ratify  itfelf  fo  much, 
which  may  contribute  to  give  a  good  Quali¬ 
ty  to  the  Steel  ;  but  the  principal  one  that  ic 
gains  comes  frem  the  Water  ic  is  dipt  in, 
which  is  made*  on  Purpofe.  They  make 
Steel  in  many  Places  of  France,  Italy,  Fie* 
mont  and  Hungary,  but  the  beft  is  made  in 
Germany,  at  a  Town  call’d  K^rnent,  Steel 
ought  to  be  brittle ,  of  a  fine  Grain,  and 
white.  They  that  w'ouid  be  at  large  inftrudfc- 
cd,  as  to  the  different  Sorts  of  Steel,  may 
read  what  Mr.  F  omet  has  written  in  his  Book 
of  Druggs. 

The  Filings  of  Steel  are  proper  to  remove 
Obftru<ftions,  for  the  Jaundice,  and  for  the 
Diieafes  of  the  Spleen  ^  the  Dole  is  from  a 
Scruple  CO  a  Dram, 
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The  W'  arer  In  which  red-hoc  Steel  has  been 
quench’d  call’d  chalibeate Water,  is  an  Aftrin- 
^enr,  and  is  good  againft  a  Loofenefs. 

Ic  is  remarkable,  that  in  Iron  there  fliou’d 
be  two  fuch  very  differing  and  oppofite  Qua¬ 
lities,  as  of  Drying  and  Moiftning,  Open¬ 
ing  and  Obftru;5ting,  Aftringing  and  Re¬ 
laxing  3  thefe  Qualities  are  thought  to  refide 
in  the  mixt  Parc  of  the  Body,  the  Relaxing 
Qiialiry  in  the  faline  and  more  volatile  Parc, 
the  Aflringent  in  the  Earthy,  and  that  which 
fs  more  fixt. 

The  Salt  of  Iron  is  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Manner.  Take  Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  of 
SulphMV  per  Campanam^  two  Pounds  3  Water 
two  Gallons  3  mix  them  well  in  a  well 
glaz’d  earthen  Jar,  by  dropping  the  Oil  in¬ 
to  the  Water,  and  ftirring  it  well  with  a 
wooden  Rod  3  put  into  this  Mixture,  of 
Filings  of  Iron,  two  Pounds  or  more,  ftiring 
it  for  half  an  Hour,  then  let  it  fettle;  decant 
oft'  the  clear  Water,  filter  and  put  it  into  a 
frying  Pan,  which  over  a  Charcoal  Fire  eva¬ 
porate  to  Drinefs,  and  fo  there  will  remain 
a  pure  white  Salt  at  the  Bottom.  This  Salt 
cures  and  opens  the  worft  Obftrudfions  in 
the  Womb  or  Bowels;  It  fometimes  purges, 
and  may  be  given  to  half  a  Scruple  in  a  Glafs 
of  Wine  alone,  or  fweetned  with  Syrup  of 
^Violets. 

After  the  Filings  of  Iron  are  turn’d  into 
iRuft,  and  a  Tinélure  extradled  from  thence, 
the  Fœces  are  a  Kind  of  Crocus  made  with¬ 
out  Fire,  which  are  drying  and  binding, 
good  againft  Fluxes,  Bloody  Flux,  Go¬ 
norrheas,  Whites  in  Women,  ^c.  They 
dry  up  Ulcers  and  Wounds,  ftop  all  Fluxes 
of  Blood,  the  Flux  of  the  Terms  and  He¬ 
morrhoids  ;  they  ftrengthen  the  Liver,  dry 
upWaterin  Dropfies  and  running  Ulcers,  in 
the  Legs.  It  is  given  from  a  Scruple  to  half 
a  Dram,  in  a  proper  Vehicle,  every  Night 
going  to  Bed. 

The  Copperas,  or  Vitriol  of  Iron,  is  made 
in  great  Quantities  by  a  Cementatory  Calci¬ 
nation,  then  perfected  by  Diflblucion,  Eva¬ 
poration  and  Chriftaliization. 

Not  only  the  Salt  of  Iron,  but  the  Tin- 
dures  are  faid  to  open  Obftrudions  of  the 
Reins,  cure  Ulcers  in  the  Reins  and  Blad¬ 
der,  help  the  Cholick,  Weaknefs  of  Sto¬ 
mach,  or  Want  of  Appetite  ;  give  Eafe 
in  the  Gout,  and  other  Pains  of  the  Joynts, 


both  by  inward  Taking,  and  outward  Ap¬ 
plication, 

The  Ruft  or  Vitriol  of  Iron,  mixt  with  Vi¬ 
negar  and  applied,  is  good  againft  Tetters, 
Ringworms,  Scabs,  and  running  Sores,  or 
Breakings  out,  though  of  many  Years  Con¬ 
tinuance,  efpecially  if  a  little  Roch  Alum  be 
mixt  with  it,  taking  away  the  St.  Anthonf^ 
Fire,  or  any  other  lefTer  Heats  and  Inflam¬ 
mations. 

% 

y.  Of  Quick  filver. 

^T~'Hat  which  we  call  Quickfilver^  crude 
^  and  running  Mercury,  Hydrargyrie,  li¬ 
quid  Silver,  or  the  Water  of  Silver,  the 
Proteus  of  Nature,  the  fugitive  Salt,  or  the 
mineral  Spirit,  is  according  to  Mr.  Charas,  a 
metallick,  or  mineral  Liquor,  of  a  volatile 
Nature,  found  in  the  Mines,  and  compos'd 
as  is  believ’d  of  a  white  fulphureous  Earth, 
and  of  its  own  proper  internal  Mercury, 
which  the  Philofophers  think  to  be  one  of 
their  Principles,  in  like  Manner,  as  their  Salt 
and  their  Sulphur.  Some  Authors,  and  Mr. 
Charas  amongft  the  reft  fay,  that  Mercury  is 
not  placed  in  the  Rank  of  Metals,  but  that 
they  have  given  ic  the  Name  of  a  Half  Me¬ 
tal,  becaufe  that  neither  being  hard  nor  mal¬ 
leable  as  the  true  Metals  are,  yet  it  eafily  u- 
nites  itfelf  to  any  ocher  Metal,  efpeciaily  to 
Gold,  to  which  ic  often  ferves  as  an  Interme¬ 
diate  to  join  it  to  other  Metals.  Its  Colour 
of  Silver,  and  the  Difpofition  it  has  to  Mo¬ 
tion,  is  the  Reafon  why  they  call  ic  Quickp^ 
filver  \  from  the  fame  Colour,  and  its  Fluidi¬ 
ty  it  is  nam’d  Hydrargyrum,  that  is  to  fay  wa¬ 
tery  Silver,  or  the  Water  of  Silver  :  They 
call  it  Mercury  from  the  Analogy  which  ic 
bears  to  the  Planet  of  the  fame  Name,  or 
becaufe  of  the  Variety  of  the  Shapes  it  can 
take  fuicable  to  what  the  Heathens  reprefenr- 
ed  of  that  Deity.  ’Tis  likewife  for  the  fame 
Reafcn  and  ihe  Diverflty  of  Colours  that  may 
be  given  ic,  that  ’tis  nam’d  Proteus,  and  from 
its  Fluidity  and  Volatility,  it  is  call’d  ihe  Fu* 
gltive  Saltt 

Quickflver  is  found  in  the  Mines  after  dif¬ 
ferent  Manners,  fometimes  enclos’d  in  its 
own  Mineral,  and  fometimes  as  fluid  and  oi 
as  changeable  a  Figure  as  we  fee  ic,  and  be- 
caufe  it  is  found  natural  fome  have  given  it 
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the  Name  of  Virgin  Mercury  ;  they  find  it 
fomedmes  amongft  Earth  and  Stones,  and 
very  often  embodied  in  a  natural  Cinnabar,  as 
we  fliall  lee  hereafter.  They  who  lake 
Quickfilver  from  its  Mine,  or  to  fpeak  more 
properly  from  the  Places  it  lies  in,  make  ufe 
of  great  Iron  Retorts  to  feparate  it  from  its 
Mineral,  or  the  other  hard  Bodies  with  which 
it  is  joyn’d,  and  by  the  Means  of  Fire  and 
frelh  Water,  into  which  it  falls,  they  ren¬ 
der  it  fluid,  fo  as  we  commonly  have  it.  The 
Oar  of  the  Mercury  is  fo  like  the  Antimony 
of  PoitoUy  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Rays 
or  Streaks  which  are  fomewhat  whiter ,  there 
is  no  Body  that  could  find  the  Difference  ; 
and  when  it  is  found  running  or  liquid  in  the 
Ground,  the  Slaves  who  take  it  up  have  no» 
ruing  to  do  but  make  it  run  through  Chamois 
Leather  to  cleanfe  it  from  its  Impurities. 
There  are  but  two  Places  in  Europe  from 
whence  they  take  Quickfilver,  which  are 
Hungary  and  Spain  ;  that  of  Hungary  is  car¬ 
ried  to  Vienna  in  Aujiria,  and  from  thence  to 
Holland^  from  whence  we  have  it  ;  that  of 
Spain  is  tranfported  to  Peru  to  ferve  to  purify 
tiieir  Gold  and  Silver,  as  I  have  obferv’d  be¬ 
fore.  The  Spanijh  Quickfilver  was  common 
enough  in  France  ;  but  becaufe  this  Quick¬ 
filver,  being  put  upon  Silver  a  little  heated, 
had  the  Property  of  Gilding  the  Superficies, 
and  of  giving  the  Silver  a  very  fine  Vermil¬ 
lion  Colour,  this  rich  Quality,  according 
to  fome  Alchymifts,  which  in  Reality  is  no¬ 
thing,  and  the  Difiiculty  there  is  of  having 
it  at  prefent,  becaufe  the  King  of  Spain  has 
exprefly  prohibited  the  Tranfportation  of  it 
into  other  Countries,  has  made  it  fo  fcarce  as 
it  is  at  prefent,  as  well  as  the  natural  Cinna¬ 
bar,  Some  modern  Authors  have  faid,  chat 
there  is  Qiiicklilver  found  in  the  Indies,  Po¬ 
land,  Germany,  and  even  in  France,  which 
perhaps  may  be  true  :  But  notwithllanding 
ail  the  Pains  I  have  taken,  I  could  never  dif- 
cover  the  Truth  of  the  Matter  ;  this  is  true 
indeed,  that  a  Mine  of  Cinnabar  was  lately 
found  in  Normandy,  betveeen  Sr.  Lo  and  Cha- 
rentan,  near  a  Place  call’d  Le  Fojfe  I^pu^e  ; 
but  the  great  Charges  of  it  oblig’d  them  to 
flop  it  up  again.  Mr.  Lemery  fays,  that 
Quickfilver  is  ufually  found  at  the  Top  of 
Mountains  cover’d  with  white  Stones,  which 
are  as  brittle  as  Chalk  ;  the  Plants  which 
grow  upon  thefe  Mountains  feem  greener  and 


larger  than  elfewhere,  but  the  Trees  which 
are  near  the  Quickfilver  Mine  rarely  produce 
Fruits  or  Flowers,  and  their  Leaves  come 
out  later  than  in  other  Places. 

One  of  the  Signs  that  difeover  a  Mine  of 
Quickfilver,  is  when  in  the  Month  of  April 
or  there  come  thick  Mills  or  Vapours 
out  or  one  particular  Place,  which  cannot 
rife  far  in  the  Air  becaufe  of  their  Weight  : 
It  is  to  riv:h  a  Place  that  they  go  to  look  for 
this  Metal,  and  efpecially  if  by  Chance  it 
is  ficuated  eppofiteiy  to  the  North  Wind, 
for  then  they  think  the  Mine  will  prove  bed: 
They  likewife  find  a  great  deal  of  Water  a- 
bout  thefe  Mines,  which  it  is  neceffary  to 
draw  off  at  the  Foot  of  the  Mountain  before 
you  can  come  to  work  them. 

They  who  would  know  more  concerning 
Gold,  Silver,  and  Mercury,  may  read  Acc- 
fta,  of  the  Indian  Mercury,  who  treats  of  it 
very  largely.  You  (hould  chufe  fuch  Quick¬ 
filver  as  is  white,  running,  clean,  of  a  lively 
and  beautiful  Water,  and  rejedl  that,  which 
being  put  into  any  Copper  Veflels,  fuch  as  Scales 
of  a  Ballance,  or  others,  appears  like  Lead, 
that  is  to  fay,  when  its  Colour  is  brown,  and 
it  leaves  Tails  or  Trains  behind  it,  as  if  it 
were  roapy,  or  (licks  to  the  Hands  when  you 
handle  it,  and  is  form’d  into  little  round 
Balls,  which  is  of  no  fmall  Confequence, 
becaufe  the  greateft  Parc  of  the  Quickfilver 
that  is  confum’d,  is  made  ufe  of  by  Look- 
inglafs-Makers,  Goldfmiths,  Burnilhers,  Gil¬ 
ders,  and  others  ;  and  if  by  Mifchance,  or 
Roguery,  in  fuch  a  Parcel  of  Quickfilver  as 
is  us’d  at  one  Boiling,  there  Ihould  be  one 
Pound  of  Lead,  it  would  fpoil  their  Works. 

Befides  thefe  Qualities  before- mention’d, 
which  ought  to  be  in  Quickfilver,  one  may 
prove  it  by  putting  a  little  of  it  in  a  Silver 
Spoon,  and  letting  it  evaporate  over  the  Fire; 
and  if  there  remains  a  yellow  Spot,  it  is  a 
Mark  that  it  is  natural  ;  or  if  it  leaves  a 
black  one,  it  is  a  Sign  that  it  is  mixe  with 
Lead  or  Tin.  Qttickfilvcr  is  a  Matter  fo  very 
weighty,  that  Mr.  Dc  Furctiere  fays,  that  a 
folid  Foot  of  Mercury  weighs  nine  hundred 
forty  feven  Pound,  and  that  a  cubical  Foot 
of  the  Seine  Water  weighs  but  feventy 
Pounds  ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  Veflel  which  will 
hold  thirty  five  Pints  of  the  Water  of  the  Ri¬ 
ver  Seine,  according  to  the  Paris  Meafure, 
will  contain  nine  hundred  forty  feven  Pounds 
Vol.  IL  O  of 
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of  Quick  fil  ver.  As  Quîckfdver  is  fo  excream-* 
ly  weighty,  fo  it  is  no  lefs  ftrong  ;  fince  a 
fifty  Pound  Weight  of  Iron,  being  put  upon 
a  Bouillon  of  Quickfilver,  which  as  it  comes 
from  Holland  generally  weighs  a  hundred  and 
threefcore  or  fourfcore  Pounds,  it  (hall  no  more 
fink  in  it  than  if  it  were  an  Ounce,  which  I 
could  never  have  believ’d  unlefs  I  myfelf  had 
feen  it.  As  to  the  Properties  of  Quickfil¬ 
ver  they  are  fo  great  that  they  exceed  Ima¬ 
gination;  and  fome  Perfons  pretend,  that 
a  Dram  Weight  of  Quickfilver  has  the  fame 
Effetfl  as  any  greater  Quantity  whatever;  and 
that  if  they  prefcribe  it  in  a  large  Dofe,  as 
they  do  fometimes,  efpecially  in  the  M/- 
ferere  or  Twifting  of  the  Guts,  it  is  on¬ 
ly  that  it  may  pafs  the  fafter,  and  difintangle 
the  Bowels.  It  is  likewife  a  furprizing  Thing, 
that  into  whatfoever  Shape  you  metamor- 
phofe  Mercury,  you  may  make  it  return  to 
its  firft  State  of  Nature,  and  that  with  a  ve¬ 
ry  fmall  Diminution.  Borrichius,  a  Danipo 
Chymift  fays,  in  his  Book  of  Chymiftry,  that 
having  operated  upon  fome  Mercury  for  a 
Twelvemonth  together ,  and  having  reduced 
it  into  feveral  Forms,  it  took  its  own  Shape,  at 
laft,  by  the  Means  of  a  little  Salt  of  Tartar. 
The  great  Confumption  of  Quickfilver,  cfpe- 
dally  in  France^  is  the  Reafon  why  the  Dutch 
have  rais’d  it  two  Stivers  of  their  Money  in 
the  Pound,  which  is  three  Sous  or  3  Pence  of 
ours  ;  and  fince  they  have,  for  a  long  Time, 
engrofs’d  that  Merchandize,  it  is  not  fold 
there  under  fix  and  thirty  Sous  the  Pound. 
Khali  not  here  recount  the  feveral  Virtues 
that  are  attributed  to  this  Metal,  becaufe 
feveral  Authors  have  treated  of  them,  nor 
decide  the  Controverfy ,  whether  it  be 
cold  or  hot  ;  but  I  muft  fay  this,  that  it  is 
lb  cold,  externally,  that  it  is  impofiible  to 
hold  one’s  Hand  in  a  Quantity  of  Quickfil¬ 
ver  for  the  Space  of  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour. 
It  is  wrong  to  think  what  fome  modern  Au¬ 
thors  have  written,  that  the  Dutch  turn  Mer¬ 
cury  into  Cinnabar  to  iranfport  it  into  other 
Places,  and  that  for  thefe  three  following 
Reafons  :  Firft,  Becaufe  Quickfilver  is  eali- 
ly  trani'ported  in  Sheep-skins,  put  into  Bar¬ 
rels,  and  fill’d  up  with  Straw  or  Shavings  :The 
fécond  is  that,  if  we  were  oblig’d  to  revive 
Cinnabar  into  Mercury,  we  could  not  afford 
it  at  the  Price  we  do;  and  all  the  Mercury 
that,  is  reduc’d  in  FhlUnd  into  Cinnabar,  is 


us’d  in  France  and  other  Places  as  Cinnabar, 
at  leaft  there  are  only  fome  very  curious  Peo¬ 
ple,  who  refolve  to  have  their  Mercury  pure 
and  neat,  who  give  themfelves  the  Trouble 
to  revive  it.  In  the  Third  Place,  when  the 
Dutch  have  a  Mind  to  make  their  Quickfil¬ 
ver  portable,  they  fix  it  very  eafily,  and  put 
it  into  all  Sorts  of  Veffels,  even  into  Paper, 
and  fend  it  to  them  who  have  the  Secret  to 
make  it  run  again  without  any  Charges, 

Quickfilver,  call’d  in  Latin,  Hy^ 
drargyrus,  Mercurius,  Argentum  Vi^  Lemery, 
vum,  and  by  the  Chy  milts,  A:{ock., 
is  a  Metal,  or  half  Metal  fluid,  running,  of 
the  Colour  of  Silver,  very  weighty,  and  yet 
volatile,  penetrating,  uniting  and  amalga¬ 
mating  itlelf  with  Gold  and  Silver;  it  is 
found  in  feveral  Mines  in  Europe,  as  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  in  Spain,  and  there  is  one  Mine 
difeover’d  about  forty  Years  fince  in  Nor- 
mandy. 

As  Mercury  is  a  very  fluid  Body,  fo  it  is 
more  difficult  to  be  found  than  other  Metals, 
for  it  infinuates  itfelf  into  Earths,  and  into 
the  Clefts  of  Stones,  fo  that  you  often  lofe 
the  Sight  of  it  when  you  think  you  are  juft, 
going  to  take  it  up  :  People  are  forc’d  to  go 
very  deep  into  the  Ground  to  find  it,  and  the 
Men  cannot  work  very  many  Years  at  it  be¬ 
fore  they  have  the  Paify,  fo  that  few  are 
employ’d  in  it  but  Criminals  condemn’d  to 
Punifhment. 

The  Quickfilver  is  not  always  taken  out  of 
the  Mine  neat  and  running,  but  it  is  general¬ 
ly  mixt  with  Earth,  or  reduc’d  into  a  natural 
Cinnabar  by  fome  Portion  of  Sulphur  that  it 
had  met  withal.  That  which  has  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  Earth  with  it  may  be  feparated  by  making 
it  pafs  through  Leather  ;  but  when  it  has  a 
great  deal  of  Earth,  or  other  Impurities,  it 
muft  be  put  into  Iron  Retorts  plac’d  upon  a 
Furnace,  to  which  they  fit  a  Recipient  full 
of  Water,  and  blow  the  Fire  under  the  Re¬ 
tort  ’till  it  becomes  fierce,  and  makes  the 
Mercury  dittill  into  the  Water.  Iron  Re¬ 
torts  are  the  moft  preferable  upon  this  Occa- 
fion,  becaufe  the  Quickfilver  endeavouring 
to  get  to  this  Metal,  feparates  itfelf  the  more 
willingly  from  the  Earth,  and  is  the  more 
dilpos’d  to  berarify’d  and  pufli’d  on  by  the 
Fire. 

One  is  not  always  aflured  of  the  Purity  of 
the  Mercury  that  is  fold  by  the  Merchant, 

for 
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for  it  may  be  vitiated  by  feme  Mixture 
which  was  made  in  the  Mine,  and  could  not 
be  feparated  by  the  Leather,  or  by  the  Ad¬ 
dition  of  Lead,  or  fome  other  Metal  or 
Mineral,  that  the  Sophifticators  may  have 
put  into  it,  ’ris  therefore  necelTary  to  purify  it 
before  you  ufe  it. 

The  Method  of  the  Ancients  to  purify 
their  Mercury,  and  as  they  faid  at  the  fame 
Time  to  corred  its  cold  Quality,  which 
Was  fo  in  the  fourth  Degree,  was  by  mixing 
it  in  a  Stone  Mortar,  with  Salt  and  Sage  in 
Powder,  and  to  beat  this  Mixture  for  an 
Hour  together  with  a  w'ooden  PeAle,  and 
afterwards  to  (train  it  through  a  Skin,  by 
this  Means  they  render’d  it  clear  and  beautiful  : 
But  they  had  only  taken  off  a  fuperficial  Im¬ 
purity  which  was  of  no  Confequence,  which 
the  Quickfilver  by  rolling  about  contradted 
in  the  VefTels  of  Leather  or  Earth  it  was  kept 
or  tranfported  in  :  If  there  were  any  Metal 
or  mecalick  Matter  in  the  Quickfilver  it 
would  pafs  with  it  through  the  Pores  of  the 
Skin,  and  that  could  make  no  Separation  of 
it  ;  and  as  for  the  pretended  cold  Quality 
of  the  Mercury,  that  could  not  be  correded 
by  this  Preparation,  and  the  Metal  continued 
in  the  fame  Condition  as  before. 

The  fure  Means  of  having  Quickfilver  as 
pure  as  it  is  polFible,  is  to  feparate  it  by 
Cinnabar  after  the  following  Manner. 

Mix  together  two  equal  Parts  of  Powder 
of  Cinnabar,  and  Filings  of  Iron,  and  fill  a- 
bout  a  Half,  or  two  Thirds  of  a  Retort 
with  them,  place  it  on  a  reverberating  Fur¬ 
nace,  and  fit  to  it  a  Glafs  Recipient  full  of 
Water,  -without  luting  che  Joynts  ;  encreafe 
the  Fire  to  the  fourth  Degree,  you  will  find 
the  Quickfilver  diftill  and  fall  to  the  Bottom 
of  the  Recipient  ;  keep  on  the  Fire  ’dll  no 
more  will  rife,  and  you  will  have  got  thirteen 
Ounces  of  running  Mercury  from  one  Pound 
of  Cinnabar^  wafh  it,  and  having  dried  it 
with  Linnen  Cloths,  ftrain  it  through  a  Lea¬ 
ther.  We  may  be  fecure  that  this  Mercury 
is  pure,  becaufe  if  any  Portion  of  Metal  or 
Mineral  had  been  mixt  in  the  Mine  with  the 
Quickfilver,  of  which  the  Cinnabar  was 
made,  it  would  have  remain’d  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  VefTel,  and  would  not  have  been 
able  to  rife  with  the  Mercury  and  the 
Sulphur  ;  and  if  after  the  Sublimation  any 
ftrange  Body  had  been  mingled  with  the 


Cinnabar,  this  Impurity  of  what  Nature  fo- 
ever  would  be  feparated  by  the  Revivifica¬ 
tion  or  Diftillation  that  I  have  been  fpeaking 
of.  The  Recipient  muft  be  fill’d  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  that  the  Mercury  which  afeends  in  a 
Vapour  from  the  Retort,  may,  by  the  Cold- 
nefs  thereof,  be  condens’d  into  a  Liquor  ; 
but  the  Joyning  of  the  Recipient  with  the 
Retort,  muft  not  be  luted,  becaufe  that  in 
the  Diftillation  there  always  arifes  a  great 
Quantity  of  Sulphur  from  the  Cinnabar, 
which  would  mix  irfelf  with  the  Mercury  if 
it  could  not  find  a  Place  to  get  out  at,  and 
would  reduce  it  to  a  Sort  of  grey  Pafte,  fo 
that  it  would  be  neceffary  to  diftill  it  a  fécond 
Time. 

The  Iron,  upon  this  Occafion,  ferves  afi 
an  Alkaly  to  feparate  the  Acids  of  the  Sul¬ 
phur,  which  held  the  Mercury  in  the  Cinna¬ 
bar  ;  and  this  Mercury  being  difingag’d 
from  its  Bonds,  comes  into  a  Condition  of 
being  ratified  and  pufii’d  on  by  the  Fife  : 
Quick  Lime  produces  the  fame  EflTetft  as  the 
Iron,  but  then  there  muft  be  thrice  the 
Quantity. 

The  Fluidity  of  the  Mercury  proceeds 
from  this,  that  the  infenfible  Particles,  of 
which  it  is  naturally  compos’d,  are  all  fphe- 
rical  or  round  ;  for  their  Figure  rendring 
them  uncapable  of  hooking  one  into  the  other, 
they  roul  about  continually.  The  fame  Rea- 
fon  explains,  why  this  Metal,  though  it  be 
fo  heavy,  (hould  eafily  be  volatilized  by  the 
Fire  ;  for  its  round  Parts  being  always  dif- 
unired,  and  having  no  Tye  of  one  to  the 
other,  are  all  feverally  light,  and  in  a  pro¬ 
per  Condition  to  be  puih’d  forward,  and 
elevated  by  the  Fire.  That  which  makes 
the  Solidity  and  Firmnefs  of  Metal,  is  when 
its  infenfible  Particles  having  divers  Figures, 
are  fo  hook’d,  bound,  and  exatftly  united 
one  to  the  other,  that  the  Fire  has  no  Power 
to  feparate  them,  fo  as  to  let  them  be  ele¬ 
vated. 

Çlliîckfiîver  is  a  Remedy  for  the  Mtferere] 
in  which  the  Patient  fwallows  a  Pound  or 
more,  that  by  its  Weight  it  may  in  its  Paf- 
fage  extend  the  Fibres  of  the  Bowels,  which 
are  twifted  in  this  Deftemper  j  it  is  voided 
by  Stool  without  any  Alteration. 

They  ufe  Crude  Mercury  to  kill  the 
Worms,  they  boil  it  in  Water,  and  then  give 
;he  Patient  che  Decotftion  to  drink,  which 
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muft  have  taken  but  a  very  fmall  Impreflîon  the  Braîn,  and  the  Relaxation  of  ail  the  falî- 
îet  it  have  boil’d  never  fo  long  ;  for  the  Me-  vary  VeflTels:  This  Flux  continues  ’till  all 
îal  is  found  to  be  of  the  fame  Weight,  and  the  acrid,  virulent,  and  mercurial  Humours 
ihe  Decodion  has  no  other  Colour,  Talteor  are  evacuated. 

Smell,  than  common  boiling  Water,  and  Since  there  is  nothing  able  to  fubdue  thefe 
yet  it  does  not  fail  of  producing  a  good  Ef-  Venereal  Diftempers  fo  fpeedily,  fafely,  and 
fedl  :  Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  Veffel  in  efFedually  as  Mercury,  it  will  be  neceflary 
which  the  Mercury  is  boil’d  be  of  Earth  or  to  fee  the  feveral  Ways,  by  which  it  may  be 
Glafs,  and  not  of  Metal,  becaufe  the  Quick-  prepared  as  well  for  external  as  internal 
Elver  would  penetrate  it.  Mercury  kills  Ufes. 

Lice  and  other  Infecfts  that  infeft  the  Body  ; 

it  cures  the  Itch,  Tetters,  and  Venereal  Di-  An  Oyntment  commonly  call*d,  the  Neapolitan 
ftempers  :  It  refolves  and  dilfipates  hard  Oÿntmenr,  is  prepar'd  after  the  follomng^ 

Tumours  in  the  Glands  and  other  Parrs:  It  Manner  for  external  Vfes, 

removes  Obftruélions,  applied  outwardly  or 

inwardly  ;  it  is  us’d  in  the  Compolition  of  Take  of  Quickfilver  cleans’d  and  drain’d 
feveral  Unguents  and  Plaifters  ;  it  is  one  of  through  Leather,  three  Ounces  ;  kill  it  in  a 
the  beft  Remedies  in  Phyfick,  to  dilîlpate  and  Marble  or  Wooden  Mortar,  with  a  fulHcient 
eradicate  the  groffeft,  moft  foul,  malignant  Quantity  of  the  Oil  of  Turpentine,  adding 
and  inveterate  Humours.  of  Hoggs-Lard,  fix  Ounces  ;  beat  the  Mer- 

One  of  the  moft  furprizing  Efferfts  that  cury  and  the  Lard  well  together,  until  the 
Mercury  produces,  is  to  raiCe  a  Salivation,  Quickfilver  difappear,  and  make  an  Oynt- 
and  fo  to  carry  off  the  very  t{adix  or  mcnt  to  raifc  a  Salivation  after  the  following 
Root'  of  the  Diftemper  in  all  Venereal  Foul-  Manner. 

neffeSi  To  explain  this,  it  muft  be  confidered,  Firft  bleed  the  Patient  once  or  twice,  or 
that  the  Venereal  Virus  confifts  in  an'  Hu-  ofcner  if  you  fee  Occafion  for  it  ;  then  purge 
3UOUE  that  is  fait  or  acid,  tartarous  and  grofs,  him  according  to  the  Strength  and  natural 
which  fermenting  by  Degrees  corrupts  the  Gonftituiion  of  his  Body,  making  ufe  of  a 
Blood  and  other  Humours,  and  caufes  all  Bath,  half  Bath  and  Broths,  alter’d  with' 
the  ill  Accidents  that  follow  it.  proper  and  fuicable  Herbs,  fo  as  to  render 

The  Particles  of  Mercury  which  enter  in-  the  Humours  more  fluid  and  fitting  to  rile 
to  the  Body,  either  by  Friddions  of  mercurial  upon  a  Salivation,  taking  Care  that  the  Sa- 
OyntmentSs  or  by  the  Mouth,  being  rari-  livation  be  rais’d,  carried  on,  and  promoted 
lied,  are  diftribmed  as  a  Fume,  and  apply  leafurely  and  gradually  ;  for  in  this  Rel'peét 
tbemfelves  particularly  to  the  Virus^  becaufe  moft  of  our  old  Surgeons  have  err’d,  and  not 
this  acid  Matter  Is  more  capable  of  uniting  with  a  few  of  our  late  Surgeons  do  Itiii  err,  in 
them  than  any  other  Subflance  :  They  penetrate  raifing  a  Salivation  too  haftily,  and  to  fuch  a 
the  Venom,  and  are  penetrated  by  its  acid  Height,  that  the  Mouth  Tongue  and  Ton- 
Salt,  almoft  in  rhefani  Manner  as  it  happens  fils  are  frequently  feiz’d  with  a  Gangrene 
in  the  M.xiuie  that  is  made  when  one  would  wherefore  a  Salivation  ought  to  be  rais’d  by 
prepare  the  corrofivc  Sublimate;  the  Heat  and  degrees,  and  the  Mouth  often  look’d  into, 
the  Circulation  of  Humours  foon  make  this  fo  as  that  the  Signs  of  an  approaching  Sali- 
Mixture  of  Mercury  and  Acid,  elevate  and  fab-  vation  may  be  duly  and  clearly  difcern’d  : 
lime  itfelf  to  the  Brain,  as  the  Fire  elevates  Wherefore  placing  the  Patient  before  a  good 
the  corrofive  Sublimate  in  a  Matrafs,  upon  and  clear  Fire,  being  fit  ft  cover’d  with 
which  the  Head,  the  Gums,  the  Palate,  and  Cloaths  fuicable  to  his  Diftemper  ;  begin  the 
theTongue,  are  ulcerated  ;  the  falivary  Veffeis  Fritftion  at  firft  with  half  an  Ounce  of  the 
are  relax’d,  and  there  are  the  fame  Pains  as  "Neapolitan  Oyntment,  anointing  him  from  the 
the  corrofive  Sublimate  was  put  upon  fome  Soles  of  bis  Feet  to  the  Calves  of  his  Legs  : 
Parc  that  was  excoriated  :  Thefe  Accidents  Upon  the  fécond  Night  nfe  about  two  Gun- 
are  accompanied  by  a  copious  and  involunta-,  ces  more  of  the  fame  Oyntment,  in  Anoinc- 
ry  Salivation,  which  is  maintain’d  by  the  ing  him  from  the  Calves  of  his  .  Legs  to  his 
Acrimony  of  the  Humours,  that  defeend  from  ,.  Knees  :  And  upon  the  third  Day  kt  him  reft. 
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cfpecially  if  you  perceive  the  Signs  of  an 
approaching  Salivation,  that  is,  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  Heat  and  Drinefs  of  the  Mouth,  a 
Swelling  of  the  Gums  and  Salivai  Glands,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  frequent  Spitting.  Upon  the 
fourth  Day,  having  fearched  the  Mouth  to 
try  whether  the  Orifices  of  the  excretory 
Veflels  be  feiz’d  with  an  Inflammation,  or 
fmall  Ulcers,  another  Fridlion  is  to  be  per¬ 
form’d  with  two  or  three  Ounces  of  the 
Oyntment,  anointing  from  the  Knees  to  the 
Middle  of  the  Thighs  ;  and  upon  the  fifth 
Day  the  Patient  is  to  reft  again,  abftaining 
from  the  Ufe  of  the  Oyntment,  efpecially  if 
you  obferve  the  Ulcers  to  enlarge,  and  a 
laudable  Salivation  to  come  on  ,  but  this  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  Nature  of  the  Diftemper, 
and  the  Strength  of  the  Patient  i  for  fome 
require  but  four  Fritftions,  others  more  ;  but 
nothing  is  more  to  be  feared  and  avoided 
than  too  high  a  Salivation  :  Wherefore,  if  a 
fourth  Friction  be  required,  it  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed  with  two  or  three  Ounces  of  the 
Oyntment,  anointing  from  the  Middle  of 
the  Thighs  to  the  Loins,  Hips,  and  privy 
Members  ;  and  if  a  Fritftion  fiiould  happen 
to  be  r^equired  a  fifth  Time,  you  are  to  a- 
noinc  the  Hips  and  privy  Members  over- 
again,  extending  to  the  Arms,  and  all  the 
upper  Parts  of  the  Body,  except  the  Head 
Neck  and  Breaft. 

If  the  Tonfils  Ihould  happen  to  be  feiz’d 
with  a  Gangrene,  by  Means  of  too  high  a 
Salivation  ;  then  having  taken  away  fome 
Quantity  of  Blood,  you  muft  inftantly  have 
Recourfe  to  Purgation,  than  which  there  is 
nothing  more  effectual,  and  it  is  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  if  neceflary,  and  the 
Cloaths  wherewith  the  Patient  was  covered, 
during  the  Time  of  Fritftion,  muft  be  taken 
off  i  Inch  a  Salivation  is  approv’d  of,  where¬ 
by  about  two  or  three  Pints  of  a  vilcuous  or 
glutinous  Humour  are  difcharg’d  every  Day, 
and  which  is  fully  accomplifh’d  in  the  Space  of 
twenty  or  twenty  five  Days,  or  a  Month  at 
fartheft.  After  the  Salivation  is  over  the  Pa¬ 
tient  is  to  be  expos’d  to  the  Air,  and  re- 
frelh’d  and  recruited  by  the  Help  of  a  Bach, 
Broths,  and  Foods  of  a  good  Nburifiimeni  ; 
or  elfe  he  muft  make  ufe  of  a  Diet-Drink 
made  of  the  fudorifick  Woods  and  Roots  for 
fome  Time  after. 

Some  raife  a  Salivation  by  Em plaft ration. 
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making  Ufe  of  the  Plaifter  of  y/go,  other- 
wife  call’d  the  Plaifter  of  Frogs,  with  a  four¬ 
fold  Quantity  of  Mercury  ;  others  raife  it 
with  the  Fumes  of  Cinnabar,  and  this  is 
call’d  Fumigation,  which  is  a  very  good 
Way,  efpecially  for  fuch  as  are  troubled  with 
Warts,  Chaps,  and  Swellings  about  the 
Fundament. 

Salivation  is  alfo  rais’d  by  the  Help  of 
Crude  Mercury  taken  in  at  the  Mouth. 

Take  of  Crude  Mercury  an  Ounce,  well 
cleans’d  and  kill’d  with  yen/ce  Turpentine  ; 
of  the  Conferve  of  red  Rofes,  half  an 
Ounce  ;  of  red  Coral  prepar’d,  half  an 
Ounce  ;  of  which  take  from  half  a  Dram 
to  one  or  two  Drams,  ’till  fuch  Time  as  a 
due  Salivation  riles. 

The  moft  common  Preparations  of  Mer¬ 
cury  for  the  Venereal  Diftemper,  are  chefs 
which  follow  :  Sweet  Mercury ,  or  the 
white  Eagle  ;  the  mercurial  Panacea, 
Turbith  Mineral ,  Mercury  precipitate , 
white,  red,  and  green;  for  Mercury, 

like  Proteus,  can  be  chang’d  into  feveral 
different  Shapes,  but  by  the  Force  of  Fire  ic 
ftill  returns  again  to  its  own  Nature,  which 
the  Chymifts  call  Reviving. 

Sweet  Mercury  is  thus  prepar’d  :  Take 
of  Sublimate  Cerrofive  Mercury  ,  and  of 
Crude  Mercury,  of  each  what  Quantity 
you  pleafe  ;  mix  them  well  together,  and 
put  them  in  a  Glafs  Body,  to  the  Height  ot 
one  Finger,  or  two  ;  then  fublime  them  with 
a  flow  Fire  gradually,  and  feparacing  the 
Sublimate  from  its  Dreggs,  powder  ic  over 
again,  and  fublime  ic  three  or  four  Times 
over,  mixing  ic  well  ;  and  this  is  call’d 
Srvoet  Mercury,  or  the  PVhite  Eagle. 

The  Fanacica  of  Mercury  is  made  by 
Subliming  of  Mercury  ten  or  twelve  Timea 
over:  This  Panac:ea  will  fooner  raife  a  Sali¬ 
vation  than  Sweet  Mercury,  which  is  fome- 
times  apt  to  purge  downwards  ;  they  are 
both  of  them  preferib’d  from  ten  Grains  to 
half  a  Dram. 

Take  of  Sweet  Mercury  twelve  Gfains;-- 
powder  ir,  and  make  it  up  into  a  Bolus,  with 
a  fuîHcienc  Quantity  or  the  Conferve  of 
Rofes,  or  the  Mucilage  of  Gum  Tragacanth, 
to  be  given  at  Nine  a- Clock  at  Night,  giv¬ 
ing  the  next  Night  fifteen  Grains,  and  the 
third  Night  twenty,  ’cili'  the  Saiirarion  be 
duly  rais’d^ 

7hi 
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The  Panac^ea  of  Mercury  is  to  be  us’d  af¬ 
ter  the  fame  Manner,  by  encreafing  the  Dofe 
of  it  gradually,  according  to  what  Height 
you  have  a  Mind  to  raife  the  Salivation. 

A  great  many  ufe  to  preferibe  fwecc  Mer¬ 
cury  one  Day,  and  a  purging  Potion  upon 
the  other  Day,  endeavouring  by  that  Means 
to  cure  the  Venereal  Diftemper  without  Sa¬ 
livation,  or  elfe  they  mix  fweet  Mercury 
with  Purgatives,  and  give  it  in  Pills,  Bo- 
lufles  or  Opiats. 

Take  of  Sweet  Mercury  and  Dîagrydîum^ 
a  Dram  ;  of  Lozenges  of  Coloquintida^  a 
Scruple  ;  powder  them,  and  with  a  conve¬ 
nient  Quantity  of  Venice  Turpentine,  make 
a  Mafs  of  Pills  for  five  Dofes. 

White  precipitate  Mercury  is  thus  pre¬ 
par’d  :  Take  of  Mercury  well  cleans’d  and 
itrain’d,  four  Ounces  ;  difiblveitin  a  large 
Matrafs,  or  Cucurbite,  with  three  Ounces 
of  Spirit  of  Nitre,  adding  to  the  Solution,  of 
fair  Water,  two  Pounds  ;  and  pour  again 
upon  this  laft  Solution  of  fait  Water,  two 
Pounds  ;  and  then  the  Mercury  will,  by  lit¬ 
tle  and  little,  precipitate  or  fall  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  in  the  Form  of  a  white  Powder,which  is 
to  be  fweetned  by  often  walking,  drying 
and  burning,  or  kindling  Spirit  of  Wine 
upon  it.  The  Dofe  of  the  Powder  inward¬ 
ly,  is  from  four  Grains  to  half  a  Scruple. 

But  outwardly  it  cures  the  Scab,  and  other 
cutaneous  Difteinpers,  being  us'd  after  the 
following  Manner,  Take  of  white  Preci¬ 
pitate,  one  Dram  ;  of  the  Oyntment  of  Ro- 
fes,  an  Ounce  ;  mix  and  make  an  Oync- 
ment. 

Yellow  Precipitate,  or  Turbith  Mineral, 
is  thus  prepar’d  ;  Take  of  crude  Mercury, 
four  Ounces  ;  pour  upon  it  of  Spirit  of  Vi¬ 
triol  or  Sulphur,  one  Pound  ;  put  this  Solu¬ 
tion  into  a  Retort,  with  a  large  Receiver, 
fet  it  upon  a  flow  Fire,  and  draw  ofi*  all 
the  Liquor,  until  it  is  dry,  and  fo  a  white 
Mafs  will  be  obtain’d,  which  is  to  be  pow¬ 
der’d  and  diffolv’d  in  hot  boiling  Water,  and 
then  the  Mercury  will  gradually  precipitate 
in  the  Form  of  a  yellow  Powder,  which  is 
to  be  fweetned  by  walking  and  burning  upon 
it  Spirit  of  Wine.  This  Powder  is  to  be 
given  fron  three  Grains  ' to  four  or  fix.  It 
purges  vehemently,  both  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards,  but  it  fafely  and  fpeedily  cures  the 
'French  Pox* 


The  Coralline  Secret,  or  the  Dragon  de¬ 
vouring  itfelf,  call’d  alfo  Lampandra,  is 
without  any  other  Addition  perform’d  in  the 
Space  of  two  Months,  by  digefting  Quick- 
filver  in  an  Earthen  Pot  with  a  long  Neck, 
by  the  Help  of  a  Lamp  ;  for  the  Mercury  is 
by  that  Means  chtfhg’d  into  a  bright  red 
Powder,  to  be  given  from  four  Grains  to 
fix  or  eight,  provided  it  be  firft  fweetned  by 
burning  Spirit  of  Wine  upon  it,  otherwife  it 
often  provokes  Vomiting. 

6.  Of  Mineral  Natural  Cinnabar, 
and  llknvtf  of  the  Artificial  Cinnabar. 

H  E  Mineral  Cinnabar  is  a 
red  Stone,  heavy  and  Ikining,  Pomet, 
which  is  found  in  many  Places  of 
the  World,  but  the  belt  and  moft  efteem’d 
comes  from  Spain,  I  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  Pains  to  find  the  true  Name  of  the 
Place  where  Cinnabar  is  found,  becaufe  a 
worthy  Perfon  has  afiiir’d  me,  that  he  him- 
felf  had  feen  and  gather’d  it,  and  that  the 
beft  qualified  was  that  of  Andaliifia^  upon  the 
Lands  of  the  Fathers  of  St.  Jerome^  and  that 
it  was  there  as  common  as  Freeflone  is  with 
us  :  But  Mr.  Charas  has  inform’d  me,  that 
the  great  Mines  of  Cinnabar  lay  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Sierra  Morena^  that  the  King  of 
Spain  maintain’d  a  great  many  Workmen 
there  at  his  own  Expence  and  Charges,  to 
get  it  thence  and  fend  it  to  Peru  ;  and  as 
this  Relation  feems  to  me  ro  be  moft  proba¬ 
ble,  I  take  it  for  certain,  that  the  large  Qiian- 
tity  of  Cinnabar  that  we  had  heretofore, 
and  the  fmall  one  we  have  had  lately,  came 
from  the  Mountains  of  Sierra  Morena  •  and 
that  the  Cheapnefs  of  it,  at  that  Time,  fuf- 
ficiently  lliows  us  that  it  was  not  difficult  or 
expenfivc  to  take  it  out  of  the  Mines,  which 
may  in  fome  Meafure  favour  the  Sentiments 
of  that  Perfon,  who  told  me  that  it  was 
found  as  commonly  as  Stones,  and  that  it 
coft  nothing  but  the  Gathering  them. 

That  Natural  Cinnabar  is  to  be  chofen  of 
a  high  Colour,  the  moft  Ikining,  and  with  as 
little  Stone  as  poflibJe  ;  but  fince  the  tiue 
Spanifh  Cinnabar  is  become  fo  I'carce  in 
France^  there  are  fo  many  Sorts  of  the  other, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  deferibe  them  all  ,  tho’ 
nothing  is  at  prefent  more  common  than  to 
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I  ask  for  the  right  Spamf^  Ctnnahar  ;  however 
I  they  who  fell  make  no  Scruple  of  giving  one 
f  for  the  other,  and  fo  put  oflf  that  of  St.  Lo, 
tho’  very  different,  becaufe  that  of  Spain  is  of 
a  bright  red  Colour,  and  that  of  Sc.  Lo  of 
a  dull  One,  and  is  lefs  abounding  in  Mercu¬ 
ry  ;  and  yet  fome  Perfons  have  maintain’d, 
that  that  of  St.  Lo  would  yield  fourteen  Oun- 
!  ces  of  Mercury  out  of  the  Pound  as  well  as 
that  of  Spain^  which  I  cannot  contradict,  be- 
caiife  I  have  never  tried  it. 
j  The  Mineral  Cinnabar  of  Spain^  though 
much  demanded,  has  no  other  Property,  that 
I  know  of,  but  that  skilful  Alchymifts  pre¬ 
tend  to  make  Vermillion  of  it,  and  even 
I  Golditfelf,  by  fixing  it  and  giving  it  a  Tin¬ 
cture,  for  in  RefpeCt  of  the  Weight  it  comes 
very  near  the  true  Gold.  Mr.  Lemery  fays, 
the  Natural  Cinnabar  is  a  Mixture  of  Mercu- 
-  ry  and  Sulphur,  which  are  fublimed  to- 
'  gether  by  a  fubterraneons  Heat,  which  is 
done  by  Nature  almoft  after  the  lame  Man¬ 
ner  as  they  do  the  Artificial  Cinnabar, 

!  Mr.  Furetiere  has  remark’d  in  his  Book, 
j  that  there  is  a  Mineral  Cinnabar  which  is  a 
very  red  Stone,  heavy,  and  not  hard,  re- 
fembling  the  Hxmatitis^  which  contains 
Quickfilver  which  drops  from  it  of  itfelf 
!  Without  the  Help  of  Fire  :  He  fays  it  is 
I  found  about  Carniola  ;  and  that  it  is  the 
I  fame  Thing  as  the  Minium  of  the  Ancients, 

I  and  is  a  Poifon.  He  fays  aifo  the  Word  Cw~ 

I  nabar  comes  from  the  Greel^  Wovd  Kjnabra^ 
which  fignifies  the  Smell  of  Goats,  which  is 
i  an  infupporrable  Smell  j  becaufe  when  they 
dig  a  Kind  of  FoJJil  Cinnabar  out  of  the 
Ground,  according  to  Matthiolus,  it  cafts  fo 
rank  and  ftrange  a  Smell,  that  they  are  forc’d 
to  flop  their  Nofe  and  Mouth  for  fear  of  be¬ 
ing  (ufFocated  by  it.  I  Ihould  not  have  fpoke 
of  this  latter  Cinnabar  y  but  that  I  look  upon 
I  it  to  be  a  Falfi:y,  and  to  dilfuade  them  who 
j  would  believe  that  there  is  a  Mineral  Cinna^ 
bar  from  which  the  Mercury  flows  natu¬ 
rally. 

The  Artificial  Cinnabar  in  the  Stone,  is  a 
Mixture  of  Mercury  and  Sulphur  fublimed 
and  reduced  to  a  Stone,  in  the  Manner  vve 
fee  it. 

TheUfe  of  C'' nabar  is  as  I  have  faid,  to 
draw  thence  a  Mercury  ,  for  ihofe  who 
Would  have  it  clean  and  near,  as  well  to 
make  the  Mercuriaji  Fanacaa,  as  for  other 
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Operations,  where  Mercury  revived  from 
Cinnabar  is  neceflary. 

Cinnabar  in  Stone  is  alfo  of  fome  fmall  Ufe 
to  Painters,  after  it  is  ground,  becaufe  it  is 
of  a  more  lively  Red  than  that  which  comes 
ready  ground  from  Holland  ;  but  that  which 
is  troublefome  in  it  is,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  dry  it  :  It  is  likewife  of  fome  Ufe  m  Phy- 
fick,  as  well  to  make  Fumigations,  as  o- 
ther  Remedies,  both  inwardly  and  outward¬ 
ly  ;  but  Cinnabar  is  feldom  us’d  inwardly 
but  for  Horfes,  to  make  a  Compofition, 
calPd  the  Pills  of  Cinnabar.  All  the  Cinna^ 
bar  y  both  whole  and  ground,  comes  from 
Flolland  ;  and  it  is  a  furprizing  Thing  to  find, 
that  they  who  make  it  do  it  in  Cakes  of 
three  or  four  hundred  Weighr,  which  they 
do  eafily  by  putting  twenty-four  Pounds  of 
the  Materials,  that  is  to  fay  of  Sulphur  and 
Mercury  together  ^  and  when  they  are  fub¬ 
limed  by  putting  twenty- five  Pounds  more, 
and  continuing  it  after  the  lame  Manner,  ’till 
the  Veflfcl  is  full,  and  this  is  the  Reafon  why 
the  Cinnabar  we  fee  is  difpos’d  in  feveral 
Beds. 

As  for  Vermillion  it  is  Cinnabar  in  Stone, 
ground  with  Urine  or  Aquavit cCy  and  after  ic 
is  dried  tranfporced  to  different  Places. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Vermillion  brought 
from  Holland  •  the  Red  and  the  Pale,  which 
happens  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
ground  ;  for  the  more  ic  is  ground  ic  is  the 
finer,  the  paler,  and  the  more  efteem’d, 
efpecialiy  by  them  who  ufe  ic  in  making 
Sealing'  Wax. 

That  Vermillion  is  to  be  made  choice  of 
that  is  well  ground,  dry,  leaft  earthy,  the 
moft  pure  and  clean  that  may  be.  Ic  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Dutch  when  they  grind  their 
Vermillion,  mix  ic  with  fome  Lead  Oar,  or 
fome  other  drying  Druggs,  becaufe  Cinnabar 
in  the  Scone,  when  ground,  is  difficult  to 
dry,  whereas  it  is  otherwife  in  that  which 
comes  to  us  ready  ground. 

Vermillion  is  much  us’d  in  France  by  them 
who  make  Sealing  Wax,  Painters,  and  other 
Workmen.  But  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to 
ufe  Cinnabar  ground,  and  mix’d  with  any  fat 
Subltance  to  paint  the  Face  ;  becaufe  as  Mr, 
Lemery  has  well  remark’d,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  Danger  in  it,  and  ill  Accidents  may 
attend  ic  ;  and  therefore  the  Vermillion  of 
Spain^  otSpanifo  Wool,  may  be  us’d  inftead 
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of  it  with  Safety,  as  being  made  of  nothing  lepfies,  Afthma’s  ;  to  take  inwardly  from 
but  the  Saffron  of  the  Levant  or  Safra-‘  two  Grains  to  half  a  Scruple. 

7iun/i.  1  Xake  of  Native  Cinnabar^  fix  Grains;  of 

They  draw  from  Cinnabar^  or  Vermillion,  the  Conferve  of  Lime-tree  Flowers,  one 
by  the  Help  of  Fire,  and  the  Filings  of  Ounce  ;  make  a  Bolus  to  be  given  in  the  Fal- 
.Steel,  or  Quicklime  put  into  a  Retort,  a  ling  Sicknefs. 

Quickfilver  that  is  very  pure,  and  proper  for  Icisto  be  obferved,  ihsit  Native  Cinnabar^ 
ail  Ufes  where  Quickfilver  is  requifite  ;  but  though  it  hath  been  us’d  and  try ’d  by  a  great 
as  it  is  very  dear,  becaufe  of  the  Expence,  many,  will  not  raife  a  Salivation  ;  whereas 
every  Body,  except  they  be  very  curious,  the  other  Kinds  of  will  do  it  fpeedi- 

make  ufe  of  that  of  Holland:  This  Mercury  Jy  and  eafily,  which  truly  ought  to  be  attri- 
ought  to  be  extreamly  white  and  lively.  buted  to  the  large  Quantity  of  Earth,  with 
Cinnabar  is  a  Mineral  Matter,  which  Natural  Cinnabar  abounds,  that  re- 


Lemcry.  folid,  hard,  weighty,  bright,  Chry- 
ftalline,  of  a  very  red  Colour,  di- 
ftinguifli’d  with  Streaks,  Ihining,  and  fpark- 
ling  like  Silver,  compos’d  of  a  Sulphur  and 
Quickfilver,  and  a  little  Earth  :  That  which 
is  impure,  and  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  mix’d 
with  a  ftony  Matter  is  to  be  rejedied,  as  not 
being  the  true  Kind  of  Cinnabar,  but  rather 
a  Kind  of  Auripigmentum,  or  Orpiment. 

There  are  two  Sorts,  one  natural,  call’d 
Mineral  Cinnabar^  the  other  artificial,  call’d 
fimply  Cinnabar:  The  Natural  is  found 
form’d  in  Stones  that  are  red,  Ihining,  and 
weighty,  in  the  Quickfilver  Mines  of  Spain, 
Hungary,  Germany,  France,  and  other  Parts; 
that  of  Spain  is  accounted  the  beft.  That 
which  is  moft  weighty,  clean,  red,  and 
fiiining,  is  to  be  prefer’d,  becaufe  the  higher 
its  Colour,  the  more  Quickfilver  it  contains. 
The  Natural  Cinnabar  has  been  fublimed  by 
the  fubterraneous  Fires,  almoft  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  Artificial  Cinnabar  ;  but  as  in 
its  Sublimation  it  is  mix’d  with  the  Earth  it 
meets  with,  it  is  not  fo  weighty,  pure  nor 
beautiful  as  the  Artificial,  and  contains  lefs 
Mercury. 

The  Artificial  Cinnabar  is  made  with  three 
Parts  of  crude  Mercury,  and  one  Parc  of 
Sulphur ,  mix’d  and  put  into  fubliming 
Veflels  over  a  gradual  Fire  :  It  ought  to  be 
made  choice  of  in  fair  Scones,  very  weighty, 
bright,  with  long,  clear,  and  fine  Points,  of 
abrownifti  red  Colour  :  Each  Pound  of  C/w- 
nabar  has  fourteen  Ounces  of  Mercury  to 
two  Ounces  of  Sulphur.  Artificial  Cinnabar 
being  ground  upon  a  Porphyry,  is  reduc’d  to 
the  fineft  Powder,  of  a  molt  beautiful  red 
Colour,  made  ule  of  by  Painters,  and  thofe 
who  make  Sealing-Wax. 

Thefe  Cinnabars  are  made  ufe  of  in  Epi- 


ftrains  it  from  fubliming  or  riling  high  enough 
for  that  Purpofe. 

If  Native  Cinnabar  be  required  to  be  made 
ufe  of  in  Diftempers  of  the  Brain,  the  C/«- 
nabar  of  Antimony  ought  to  be  employ’d  in 
ftead  of  it,  rather  than  the  Facftitious  or 
Artificial  Cinnabar,  for  this  is  more  properly 
us’d  in  Venereal  Diftempers,  and  chiefly  by 
Way  of  Fumigation. 

Some  chufe  the  Cinnabar  of  Hungary,  as 
being  the  moft  folid  and  heavy,  of  a  foiar 
Nature,  replenilh’d  with  the  beft  Sulphur 
and  Mercury. 

Native  Cinnabar  being  ground  into  an  im¬ 
palpable  Powder,  is  almoft  an  univerfai  Me¬ 
dicine,  and  may  be  given  from  ten  to  thirty 
or  forty  Grains,  or  a  Dram,  in  any  conve¬ 
nient  '/ehicle,  for  forty,  fifty,  or  fixty  Days 
together,  raking  it  alway  at  Bed-time  ;  it 
may  be  taken  two  Days  together,  and  feme- 
times  three,  and  then  the  next  Day  to  purge  ■ 
after  it,  and  lb  to  continue  ’till  thirty,  or 
even  fifty,  or  more  Dofes  are  taken. 

It  is  an  excellent  Antivenerea),  and  being 
taken  inwardly,  expells  the  Pox  and  all  its 
Fuulnels  out  of  the  whole  Body,  and  all  its 
Juices  ;  it  fweetens  the  Blood,  takes  away 
ail  Manner  of  Pains  and  Aches  in  any  Part  ; 
all  Manner  of  Swellings,  Ulcers,  and 
nodfurnal  Pains  ;  kills  Worms  in  Young  and 
Old;  is  a  Specifick  for  Falling  Sicknefs,  as 
faid  before  ;  and  is  excellent  for  Vertigoes, 
Apoplexies,  Palfies,  Lethargies,  and  ail  Di- 
feafes  of  the  Head  and  Brain. 

The  Artificial  Cinnabar  is  thus  made  : 
Take  common  Sulphur  in  Powder,  four 
Ounces  ;  melt  it  in  an  earthen  Pan  upon 
Coals,  add  to  it  a  Pound  of  Quickfilver, 
ftir  them  cominualiy  with  an  Iron  Spatula 
’till  they  are  united  in  a  black  Powder,  and 

the 
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the  Mercury  ceafes  to  appear  ;  being  cold,  der’d  to  take  a  Note  of  him  that  buys  it,  de- 
grind  it  in  an  Iron  Mortar  to  a  fubtil  Powder  ;  daring  what  he  intends  to  do  with  it  •  and 
put  this  Powder  into  a  Glafs  Retort  well  the  Seller  is  to  keep  the  fame  Drugg  undeV  his 
luted,  and  diftill  with  a  naked  Fire  j  firft  own  Lock  and  Key,  (b  that  no  Body  but'him- 
with  a  gentle  Heat,  then  with  a  ftronger  ,•  felf  may  have  the  Sale  of  it.  I  hope  this  Ad- 
then  in  a  few  Hours  the  Mercury  and  Sulphur  vice  will  not  be  taken  amifs,  becaule  it  is  de¬ 
will  fublime  into  the  Neck  of  the  Retort,  fign’d  for  the  publick  Safety, 
the  Whole  appearing  of  a  greyilh  red,  or  a 

dark  red  Colour  ;  beat  it  into  a  fine  Powder,  Of  Sweet  Sublimate,  or  Mercurius  dulcis. 
fublime  it  again  and  you  have  a  moft  pure 

red  Vermillion  ;  it  has  all  the  Virtues  of  the  The  fweet  or  dulcified  Mercury,  or  Su- 
former  :  But  Phyfitians  have  not  given  it  in-  blimate,  call’d  likewife  Aquila  alba,  or  the 
wardly  fo  much  as  the  former,  though  it  be  White  Eagle,  is  Corrofive  Sublimate,  and 
full  as  fafe.  crude  Mercury,  reduc’d  into  a  white  Lump, 

with  little  llfining  Screaks,  by  the  Means  of 
7.  Of  the  Corrofive  Sublimate,  and  Fife  and  Glafs  Matrafics. 

other  Preparations  of  Mercury.  Sweet  Sublimate,  or  dulcified  Mercury, 

to  be  whire,  «lining,  adorn’d  with 
Pomet»  I  ^  H  E  Corrofive  Sublimate,  which  little  hard  Shoots,  which  being  put  to  the 
**■  we  have  from  Holland  and  Ve^  Tongue  is  infipid,  ‘and  reduc’d  to  Powder  is 
nice,  is  made  of  common  Mercury,  or  Quick-  of  a  white  Colour,  a  little  upon  the  Yellow, 
filver  reviv’d  from  Cinnabar,  of  Spirit  of  Great  Care  muft  be  taken  that  it  has  been  dul- 
Nitre,  of  Vitriol  calcin’d  to  a  Whitenefs,  cified  three  Times  at  leaft^  for  unlefs  it  has 
.and  of  Sea  Salt  decrepitated,  and  by  the  hs  neceflary  Qualities,  that  is,  that  it  be  ve- 
Means  of  a  fubliming  Veflel,  reduc'd  to  a  ry  infipid  or  without  Tafte,  it  may  produce 
Lump  that  is  white  and  Alining.  very  ill  Effedfs.  They  who  bring  it  from 

That  Sublimate,  whether  from  Holland  Holland,  fiiould  not  fo  much  look  upon  the 
or  Venice,  is  to  be  cbofen,  which  is  whireft  beautiful  Colour  which  the  Dutch  give  it,  as 
and  moft  «lining,  but  the  leaft  weighty  and  to  take  heed  that  k  has  no  Tafte  :  For  to  my 
compadt  that  is  polTible  ;  but  that  is  .  to  Knowledge  there  has  come  fome  from  Hol>- 
be  rejedled  that  comes  from  Smyrna,  which  Ifnd  which  might  have  had  very  ill  Eftedfs, 
is  weighty,  and  full  of  Sparkles,  becaufe  it  is  if  Care  had  not  been  taken  ;  becaufe  it  had 
.  pretended  that  it  is  made  with  Arfenick,  been  fublimed,  or  dulcified  but  once, 
which  I  can’t  affirm,  becaufe  I  am  not  cer-  The  Sweet  Sublimate  is  a  very  excellent 
rain  of  it  ;  and  the  beft  Way  to  prove  it  that  Remedy  to  cure  the  Secret  Difeafe,  and  to 
I  know,  is  to  throw  upon  it  a  Drop  of  Oil  kill  Worms  in  Children  :  The  ordinary  Dofe 
of  Tartar  per  Deliquium,  or  to  rub  it  with  a  is  from  two  Grains  to  thirty,  taken  in  a  B<?- 
little  Salt  of  Tartar  ;  if  it  grows  yellow  it  is  an  ’  ’  "  ^  -  - 

infallible  Mark  that  it  is  made  of  Mercury, 
and  has  the  Qualities  requifice  to  it  ;  on  the 
cintrary  if  it  turns  black  it  is  to  be  rejedled. 

Corrofive  Sublimate  is  made  ufe  of  by  feve- 


lus,  either  of  fome  Conferves, 
Medicines. 


or  purgative 


Of  the  Mercurial  Panaeæa. 

The  Mercurial  Panaexa  is  a  fweet  Subli¬ 
rai  Perlons  ;  as  Surgeons,  Goldfmiths,  Far-  mate  made  of  Mercury,  reviv’d  from  Cin- 
riers,  and  others  j  it  is  likewife  us’d  in  Phy-  nabar,  and  dulcified  or  fublimated  eight 
fick  externally  :  but  as  it  is  one  of  the  Times.  I  fhall  not  be  long  upon  this  Point, 
ftrongeft  Poifons  we  have,  it  ought  not  to  becaufe  the  Diredtors  of  the  Hofpital  of  the 
be  us’d  without  the  greateft  Precautions;  and  Invalids  have  caus’d  along  Tradt  concerning 
the  Perfons  who  retail  it  ought  not  to  fell  it  it  to  be  printed  ;  I  lhali  only  fay,  that  thus 
but  to  fuch  as  have  Occafion  for  it  by  Medicine  is  very  much  demanded  "and  valued, 
their  Profefiion,  as  the  King’s  Ordinances  as  well  for  its  Novelty,  as  becaufe  they  pre- 
require,  by  which  it  is  exprefly  forbid  to  fell  tend  it  is  a  general  Medicine  for  the  Cure  of 
any  Sorts  of  Poifons,  but  to  the  Mafter  of  the  above-mention’d  Difeafes,  and  they  a  - 
a  Family;  and  thele  fame  Retailers  are  or-  tribute  fo  many  Qualities  to  ir,  that  they 
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have  given  it  the  Name  of  Panacxa^  which 
is  as  much  as  to  fay,  the  Univerfal  Medi¬ 
cine  :  They  commonly  make  up  this  Pana^ 
Cxx  into  little  Pilis,  with  the  Mucilage  of 
Gum  Tra^aca72ihy  and  when  they  are  dry 
they  differ  little  in  Colour  or  Size  from  the 
Coriander  Comfi% 

Of  the  White  Precipitate. 

The  White  Precipitate  is  a  Quickfilver  dif- 
folv’d  in  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  precipitat¬ 
ed  by  Salt  into  white  Powder.  This  Pow¬ 
der,  after  having  been  well  walk’d  and  dried, 
is  what  we  call  the  true  White  Precipitate  of 
Mercury,  to  diftinguilli  it  from  other  Sorts 
of  White  Precipitate^  of  which  one  is  made 
of  Corrofive  Sublimate,  difiblv’d  in  a  Water 
made  of  Sal  Armoniack,  and  reduc’d  into 
a.white  Powder,  by  calling  the  Oil  of  T^r- 
tar  per  Deliqttium  upon  the  Diffoliuion,  and 
afterwards  walking  and  drying  it  as  that 
above-mentioned.  The  Third  is  made  like- 
wife  of  the  Corrofive  Sublimate  reduc’d  to 
Powder  and  put  into  warm  Water  •  and 
when  the  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniack  has 
been  call  upon  it,  there  will  remain  a  white 
Powder,  which  after  having  been  walk’d  and 
dried,  has  the  fame  Properties  as  the  two 
Others,  which  is  to  raife  a  Salivation,  or 
mix’d  with  Oyntments  or  Pomatums  to  cure 
Tetters  and  cutaneous  Diftempers; 

As  thefe  Precipitates^  and  generally  all  Pre¬ 
parations  of  Mercury  are  violent  Remedies, 
in  which  one  may  run  fome  Hazard  ,  fo  they 
ought  not  to  be  us’d  but  with  great  Precau¬ 
tions,  and  the  Advice  of  underllanding  Per- 
fons.  The  Wh\te  Precipitate  of  Mercury 
Itkows  itfeJf  to  be  in  a  good  Condition  when 
ic  is  white  and  weighty,  and  if  it  exhales, 
being  put  upon  a  burning  Coal  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  if  it  remains  upon  the  Fire,  or  runs  in¬ 
to  Lead,  it  is  an  infallible  Sign  that  it  is  no¬ 
thing  but  white  Lead  ground,  or  fome  other 
white  Powder,  as  that  of  Ppan,  or  the  like.  • 

Tüe  Precipitate^  made  with  Sublimate^ 
fkould  be  cxtreamly  white,  and  much  lighter 
than  that  which  is  made  of  crude  Mercury, 
which  may  feem  ftrange,  becaufe  every  Thing, 
made  ofMercury  is  generally  W'eighry,and  this 
is  the  Reafon  why  they  that  do  not  know  it  will 
not  take  it,  although  ic  is  as  beautiful  and  as 
good  as  that  which  is  made  of  crude  Mercury. 


Of  Red  Precipitate. 

The  F{ed  Precipitate  is  Mercury  diflblv’d 
in  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  afterwards  heated  by 
the  Fire  ’till  it  has  got  a  Ihining  red  Colour, 
fuch  as  that  which  comes  from  Holland  :  As 
for  thole  red  Precipitates  which  are  made  by 
the  Arcifts  in  Paris  and  other  Parts  of  France^ 
they  have  as  many  different  Colours  as  there 
are  People  that  make  ’em,  and  there  are  few 
of  them  can  come  up  to  that  of  Holland, 
Tis  this  which  makes  the  greateft  Part  of 
the  Ppd  Precipitates  which  are  fold  to  be 
fometimes  red,  and  fomecimes  of  an  orange 
or  fome  ocher  Colour,  and  never  Ihining,  un- 
lefs  ic  were  that  which  comes  from  Holland  ; 
however  I  will  not  fay,  but  ic  may  be  as  good 
though  it  be  not  as  faleable.  There  are  like- 
wife  two  ocher  Sorts  of  Ped  Precipitate^  one 
of  a  Rofe  Colour,  which  is  made  when  in- 
ftead  of  putting  the  Diffolution  of  Mercury 
in  the  Spirit  of  Nitre  upon  the  Fire,  they 
pour  upon  it  hot  Urine,  and  there  will  foon 
be  a  Precipitate  of  a  Rofe  Colour,  which  be* 
ing  walk  d  is  good  for  the  Worms  or  the  Itch, 
and  may  ferve  for  the  fame  Ufes  as  the  I{pd 
Precipitate  made  by  Fire.  The  third  ReJ 
Precipitate  is  made  of  Sublimate  diffolv’d  in 
w^nn  Water,  upon  which  they  pour  the  Oil 
of  Tartar  per  Delirjuium.  Mr.  Lemery  fays, 
that  this  Preparation  of  Sublimate  is  the  true 
I{ed  Precipitate,  but  that  it  does  not  acfl  fo 
violently  as  that  of  Mercury.  Thefe  two 
laft  Precipitates  are  very  feldom  us’d,  be¬ 
caufe  the  fir  ft  is  moft  in  Vogue,  which  ought 
to  be  faithfully  prepar’d  that  ic  may  be  good  ; 
and  Gare  muft  be  taken  that  ic  be  not  mix’d 
with  Lead  Oar,  which  may  eafily  be  known 
by  rubbing  it  upon  a  Piece  of  Gold,  for  if  ic 
makes  it  white,  ic  is  a  Sign  chat  ic  is  good, 
and  that  ic  is  made  of  Mercury  ;  but  if  it 
makes  ic  black  it  is  a  Proof  that  ic  retains  a 
Tindlure  of  Lead,  and  that  it  is  mix’d  with 
it:  You  may  likewile  put  ic  upon  the  Fire, 
and  it  is  a  good  Sign  if  it  exhales  i  how¬ 
ever  I  muft  fay,  that  That  which  comes  from 
Holland  is  moft  preferable,  as  well  becaufe  ic 
is  more  beautiful,  and  confequently  more 
faleable  ;  as  becaufe  we  can  fell  ic  cheaper, 
efpecially  in  Time  of  Peace,  than  any  that 
can  be  made  in  Franche 
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of  the  Coralline  Secrer. 

They  call  the  Coralline  Secret  a  Red  Pre¬ 
cipitate  of  Mercury,  upon  which  they  have 
burnt  a  good  Spirit  of  Wine,  repeating  it 
(5x  Times;  and  this  Coralline  Secret  is  made 
ufe  of  internally,  becaufe  the  Spirit  of  Wine 
has  fweetncd  it,  and  taken  away  whatever 
might  be  dangerous  in  it. 

Of  Yellow  Precipitate. 

The  Yellovo  Precipitate^  or  Turbith  Mineral^ 
is  Mercury  reviv’d  from  Cinnabar  diffolv’d 
in  the  Oil  of  Vitriol,  and  afterwards  with 
lukewarm  Water  precipitated  to  a  yellow 
Powder,  which  being  wafli’d  and  dried  is 
us’d  as  a  ftrong  Purgative  and  Emetick. 
They  likewife  make  a  Tellovo  Precipitate^  by 
diflblving  powder’d  Sublimate  in  warm  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  pouring  Lime-Water  upon  it,  and 
the  yellow  Powder,  which  will  be  found  at 
the  Bottom,  after  being  walk’d  and  dry’d, 
may  pafs  for  Yellovo  Precipitate^  or  Turbith 
"Mineral,  Mr.  Lemery  fays,  this  DifToIution 
or  yellow  Water,  is  call’d  Phagedenick  Wa¬ 
ter,  or  Water  for  Ulcers,  becaufe  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  cleanfe  and  heal  Ulcers.  The  Sur¬ 
geons  make  frequent  Ufe  of  it  in  the  Hofpi- 
tals  ;  but  the  common  Phagedenick  Water  is 
Lime-Water,  into  which  they  have  put  a 
little  Sublimate. 

Of  Green  Precipitate. 

The  Green  Precipitate  is  Mercury  and  Cop¬ 
per  dilTolv’d  in  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  diftill’d  Vinegar,  thrown  down  in¬ 
to  a  Powder  of  a  green  Colour,  which  is  made 
ufe  of  to  purge  upwards  and  downwards  ; 
and  as  fome  pretend,  it  is  a  Spccifick  to  cure 
Venereal  Diftempers.  They  who  prepare 
rhefe  Precipitates  find  a  yellow  Powder  that 
is  very  like  the  Turbith  Mineral, 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  more  Copper 
is  us’d  in  this  Operation  the  more  Acrity  it 
has,  and  greater  will  be  its  Effedt.  This 
Precipitation  is  very  little  made  ufe  of,  and 
was  very  little  known,  before  the  Sieur  Matte 
de  la  Faveur,  the  King’s  Diftiller  at  Montpel¬ 
lier,  gave  us  a  Delcription  of  it. 

Of  the  Oil  of  Mercury. 

The  0/7,  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the 
Liquor  of  Mercury,  is  Quickfilver  diffolv’d 
in  the  Oil  of  Vitriol,  and  reduc’d  into  a  white 


Mafs  by  the  Means  of  Fire,  which  being  put 
in  a  Cellar  will  diffolve  and  be  reduc’d  to 
Water.  One  may  make  another  Oil  of  Mer¬ 
cury  that  is  Tweeter,  by  diffolving  Quickfilver 
in  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  this  may  be  us’d 
with  the  greater  Safety  :  You  may  likewife 
make  it  with  Sweet  Sublimate,  and  Sal  Ar- 
moniack  ;  or  infiead  of  Sal  Armoniack  you 
may  ufe  Salt  of  Saturn,  or  in  the  Room  of 
Salt  of  Saturn  of  Sugar-Candy  ;  and  fo  of 
feveral  other  Sorts  enumerated  by  feveral 
Authors. 

8.  0/Tin. 

^ I N,  which  the  Ancients  call’d  fVljite 
^  Lead,  is  a  white  Metal  which  is  not  fo 
hard  as  Silver,  and  yet  harder  than  Lead. 
Some  have  given  Tin  the  Name  of  Jupiter, 
becaufe  they  pretend  it  draws  Influences  from 
that  faite  Divinity.  They  pretend  likewife 
that  it  is  form’d  of  two  Matters,  that  is,  Sil¬ 
ver  and  Lead,  becaufe  in  the  Tin  Mines  there 
is  fometimes  form’d  both  Lead  and  Silver, 
and  fometimes  Diamonds,  which  are  fix’d  to 
the  Rock  from  whence  they  take  their  Tin  ; 
thefe  are  naturally  polifh’d,  fquar’d  and 
pointed,  and  are  of  different  Sizes,  fome  as 
big  as  a  Nut,  but  they  are  not  fo  hard,  nor 
Will  they  cut  like  true  Diamonds.  They  fay 
likewife  char  it  is  compos’d  of  Earth  and 
an  impure  Sulphur,  a  Metallick  Salt,  and  a 
Mercury  a  little  finer  and  better  digefted 
than  that  of  Lead,  and  that  it  is  an  Enemy 
to  Gold  and  Silver,  and  when  they  are  once 
mix’d  it  is  difficult  to  part  them. 

The  greatell  Parc  of  the  Tin  which  we 
have  in  France  comes  to  us  from  England  in 
Pigs  of  different  Weight,  and  efpecially  from 
the  County  of  Cornwall  :  The  Britaanicl^ 
Iflands  abounded  fo  much  with  that  Metal, 
that  the  Ancients  gave  them  the  Name  of 
Tin  IJIands, 

There  are  three  Sons  of  Tin  at  Paris  ;  the 
Hammer’d  Tin,  the  Sounding-  Tin,  and  the 
Common  Tin  :  The  Hammer’d  Tin,  which 
is  the  moft  beautiful  and  the  beft  Sort,  is  the 
Englifh  Tin  as  it  comes  from  the  Mine,  and 
in  Working  they  incorporate  it  with  Tin- 
glafs.  Copper,  and  a  little  Zink  to  purify  it. 
Sounding  Tin  is  Englijh  Tin  mixe  with  the 
more  Common  Tin,  and  is  alfo  made  with 
Tinglafs  and  Copper,  which  is  the  Caufe,  as 
Mr.  Lemery  has  very  well  oblerv’d,  that  thefe 
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Matters  which  are  compos’d  of  ftift'  and 
brittle  Parts,  being  united  with  the  T/w, 
make  its  Parts  firm,  and  render  the  Metal 
more  hard,  folid,  and  compad,  and  fo  ic 
becomes  founding  or  ringing  ;  for  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  all  founding  Matter  Ihould  be  com¬ 
pos’d  of  ftift'  Parts  fo  difpos’d,  that  being 
Itruck  upon  they  fhould  be  agitated  and  trem¬ 
ble,  by  Hitting  one  againft  the  other,  which 
cannot  be  done  by  Tin  alone,  becaufe  it  is 
fofc  and  pliant.  The  Common  Tin  is  Eng’- 
lijh  Tin  and  Lead^  with  Brafs  that  is  incor- 
■  porated  with  it. 

To  know  the  Degrees  of  Goodnefs  in 
they  take  a  white  Chalk  that  is  found  near 
Tonnerre  in  Burgundy^  and  of  this  Chalk 
they  make  a  Sort  of  Mould  into  which  they 
pour  the  Tin  when  melted  j  and  by  Means 
of  this  Chalk  the  Artifts  know  what  Stan¬ 
dard  it  is  of,  by  the  little  Lines  or  Furrows 
found  in  it;  or  elfe  they  caft  Tin  Bullets  in 
Moulds,  and  that  which  is  found  lighteft  is 
efteem’d  the  beft.  Some  Authors  fay,  that 
Tin  or  white  Lead  is  found  upon  the  Surface 
of  the  Earth,  amongft  the  Sands,  and  in 
Torrents  dried  up  ;  and  that  it  is  found  in 
Grains,  which  being  walk’d  is  caft  into 
Moulds,  in  the  Shape  we  fee  them.  Befides 
the  different  Ufes  we  make  of  T/w,  the 
Chymifts  perform  feveral  Operations  with  it, 
as  fhall  be  fiiown  hereafter. 

Befides  the  Englifh  Tin,  there  is  fome  that 
comes  from  Germany,  but  it  is  not  fo  good, 
becaufe  it  is  only  the  Refufe  of  that  which 
ferv’d  to  Tin  their  white  Iron,  We  have 
alfo  fome  brought  from  Lorrain, 

Of  Tin  in  Leaves. 

Tin  in  Leaves,  call’d  by  the  French,  Ap^ 
feau,  is  an  hammer’d  Tin,  which  the  Dutch 
have  painted  on  one  Side  by  their  Varnilh, 
making  it  of  what  Colour  they  pleafe;  as 
yellow,  red,  black,  sky-colour,  efic.  The 
Tin  in  Leaves  ought  to  be  uniform,  well  var- 
nifli’d,  whole,  and  as  evenly  roul’d  as  ic  can 
pofifibly.  The  Dutch  fend  it  in  Boxes  which 
hold  commonly  a  Groffe,  that  is  twelve  Dozen. 

Of  Tin  in  Powder. 

They  reduce  Tin  into  Powder  two  Ways, 
either  with  beaten  Charcoal,  or  with  Chalk, 


as  fhall  be  afterwards  fhown  in  the  Chapter 
of  Lead.  They  who  work  upon  Tin,  inftead 
of  grinding  it  to  Powder,  burn  ic,  that  is, 
calcine  it,  and  reduce  ic  to  a  grey  Powder, 
which  is  that  which  we  and  the  Pewterers  fell 
under  the  Name  of  Putty  of  Tin,  and  ufe 
it  to  burnilh  their  Hammers  with,  and  others 
to  polifli  their  Steel  Mirrors.  They  who 
would  make  this  Putty  excreamly  white, 
calcine  ic  ’rill  it  becomes  of  a  moft  beautiful 
white  Colour.  This  Tin  calcin’d  to  fuch  a 
Whitenefs,  is  what  the  Chymifts  call  the 
CerufeoT  Calx  of  Tin,  and  others  the  Spanijls 
White,  or  the  Jovial  Be:(oar. 

Some  Authors  affirm  that  Tin  may  'be  re¬ 
duced  into  a  Calx  or  Ccrufe  by  the  Help  of 
Urine,  and  that  the  Urine  adls  upon  Tin,  as 
Vinegar  upon  Lead.  Befides  the  Ufes  that 
the  Chymifts  have  for  this  calcin’d  Tin,  it  is 
much  us’d  by  the  Potters  ^  who  make  of 
it  their  beautiful  Varnilh,  or  white  Enamel 
that  is  upon  their  Earthen  Ware  :  But  it  is 
obfervable,  that  this  Cerufe  of  Tin,  before 
ic  can  be  us’d  by  the  Potters,  muft  be  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  the  Weather  for  a  Twelvemonth,  that 
fo  the  Air  may  make  a  fécond  Calcination  ; 
but  Care  muft  be  taken  that  this  white  Tin 
have  no  Impurities  amongft  it,  becaufe 
they  would  make  fo  many  Spots  upon  the 
Works. 

Of  Salt  of  Tin. 

The  Salt  of  Tin  is  Tin  calcin’d,  upon 
which  they  have  pour’d  diftill’d  Vinegar  ; 
and  by  Means  of  Fire,  and  a  cool  Place, 
they  draw  thence  a  white  Salt  in  little  Chry- 
ftals,  which  they  ufe  for  Tetters  mixe  with 
fome  Pomatum  ;  it  ought  to  be  dry,  white, 
light,  and  in  little  Shoots. 

Of  Flowers  of  Tin  or  of  Jupiter. 

They  draw  from  Tin  and  Sal  Armoniack, 
by  the  Help  of  a  fubliming  Vefifel,  White 
Flowers  of  Tin.  Inftead  of  Sal  Armoniack 
others  ufe  Salt  Peter  refin’d.  They  can 
make  of  the  Flowers  of  Tin,  by  Means  of 
the  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniack,  or  Oil 
of  Tartar  per  Deliquium,  a  Magiftery  of  Tin, 
which  being  dulcified,  walk’d  in  Water,  and 
dried,  is  of  a  very  fine  White  ;  fo  that  being 
mixe  with  Pomatum,  it  is  us’d  for  Paint: 

The 
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The  Flovpers  o(  Tin  are  often  put  to  the  fame 
Ufes  as  the  Magiftery. 

Of  the  Diaphorecick  of  Tin. 

The  Dlaphoretick  T/w,  which  Mr.  Le^ 
mery  calls  the  Jovial  Diaphoretic^,  or  the 
Antihe^ick.oî  Poteritis,  is  made  of  fine 
li(h  Tin,  and  the  Pegulus  of  Antimony,  with 
Iron  melted  together ,  and  afterwards, 
with  Saltpeter  and  divers  Lotions  ,  they 
draw  thence  a  Powder  which  is  ufed  for 
Difeafes  of  the  Liver,  the  Small  Pox,  and 
malignant  Fevers^  as  the  fame  Author  tells 
us. 

Of  Natural  Tin-glafs. 

Whatever  Pains  I  have  taken  to  difcover 
if  there  were  any  zvuq  Natural  Tin-^glafs,  it 
was  impoffible  for  me  to  find  it  ;  and  all 
thofe  with  whom  1  have  convers’d,  either 
by  Word  of  Mouth,  or  Letter,  they  have 
all  agreed  there  was  no  other  Tin-glafs  than 
that  we  fell,  which  is  an  artificial  One,  as 
I  lhall  Ihow  prefently  :  However,  I  (hall  not 
be  pofitive  that  it  cannot  be  found  but  that 
u  has  not  come  to  my  Knowledge,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  cannot  contradict  them  who  have  writ¬ 
ten,  that  Tin-glafs  was  a  fulphureous  Marca- 
fire  which  is  found  in  the  Tin  Mines,  or 
that  it  is  a  Mineral  Body,  or  half  Metal, 
compos’d  of  thefirft  Matter  of  Tin,  which 
is  yet  imperfeCl  ;  and  that  it  is  found  in  the 
Tin  Mines,  and  has  a  Subftance  that  is  very 
hard,  weighty,  brittle,  and  of  a  grofs  Grain, 
fmooth,  white  and  (hining.  They  fay  like- 
wife  that  it  is  call’d  Tin-glafs,  becaufe  when  it 
is  beat  to  Power,  there  appear  in  it  feveral 
little  Subftances  fmooth  as  Glafs.  They  call 
it  alfo  Marcafite,  by  Way  of  Excellence,  be¬ 
caufe  it  furpalfes  all  the  others  in  Whitenefs 
and  Beauty  ;  they  fay  it  contains  an  Arfeni- 
cal  Sait,  which  is  dangerous  to  be  taken  in¬ 
wardly. 

Of  the  ordinary  Tin-glafs. 

The  Tin-glafs^  which  fome  call  Bifmtith,  is  a 
Mixture  of  Tin,  Tartar,  and  Saltpeter,  from 
whence,  by  the  Means  of  Fire,  and  a  Cruci¬ 
ble,  they  draw  a  Tin-Glafs  very  white  and 
pure,  and  much  whiter  than  the  Tin-glafs  that 
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is  brought  from  England:  And  this  Diffe¬ 
rence,  as  I  have  been  told,  proceeds  from 
this,  that  the  Engjifh  mix  a  little  Copper 
with  it  to  give  it  the  reddini  Caft  which  it 
has. 

Tin-glafs  may  not  improperly  be  call’d  the 
J^agulus  of  Tin,  fince  it  is  fo  in  Eftedt  :  And 
it  is  a  Thing  fo  probable,  nay,  fo  fure,  that 
the  Tin-glafs  we  fell  is  artificial,  that  the  ve¬ 
ry  Figure  deinonftrates  it  ;  for  it  is  eafie  to 
fee  that  it  is  a  Metal  melted  and  caft  in  a 
Mortar,  warm’d  and  greas’d,  as  they  do  to 
other  Sorts  of  {{egulus  ;  and  it  is  fo  true,  that 
Tin-glafs  is  artificial,  that  I  have  made  it  my- 
felf,  and  am  ready  to  Ihow  it  to  thofe  who 
won’t  believe  me. 

Tin-glafs  fhonid  be  made  Choice  of,  that 
is  in  fine  Scales,  white,  and  eafie  to  break, 
and  that  is  to  be  rejc<ft:ed  which  is  in  little 
Scales,  and  in  a  Word,  comes  near  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  Epgtilus  of  Antimony,  as  well  as  that, 
which  being  broke  in  two,  has  fome  greater 
and  fome  leffer  Scales,  and  is  of  a  dark  Co¬ 
lour. 

The  Ufe  of  Tin-glafs  is  for  Pewrerers, 
who  at  prefent  make  ufe  of  it  inftead  of  l{e- 
gulus  of  Antimony,  or  elfe  for  the  Chymifts, 
who  from  thence  draw  Flowers,  or  a  Magi¬ 
ftery,  or  white  Precipitate. 

To  draw  the  Flowers  of  Tin-glafs  they  cal¬ 
cine  it,  and  with  Sal  Armoniack,  and  a 
fubliming  Veffel,  draw  thence  the  Flowers, 
which  when  diffoiv’d  in  Water,  and  precipi¬ 
tated  with  the  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniack,  or  Oil 
of  Tartar,  may  be  us’d  as  the  Magiftery  of 
Bifmuth  that  I  am  going  to  fpeak  of. 

Of  the  Magiftery  of  Common  Bifmuth. 

The  Magiftery  of  Bifmuth,  which  fome 
improperly  call  the  Spanifh  or  Pearl  White, 
is  Tin-glafs  dilTolv’d  in  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and 
precipitated  into  a  white  Powder,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  common  Salt,  and  afterwards  well  wafti’d 
and  dry’d.  There  are  Peruke-Makers  that 
ufe  this  Magiftery,  though  prepofteroufly,  for 
the  making  red  Hair  look  of  a  light  Colour; 
but  this  1  rick  will  be  eafily  difeover’d,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Colour  will  not  remain  long,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  Peruke  comes  into  the  Rain. 

The  Magiftery  of  Bifmuth  is  fumerimes 
us’d  for  the  Face,  by  putting  it  into  Poma¬ 
tums,  or  diluted  with  Lilly  or  Bean-Flower  • 

Water,  • 
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Water.  It  is  good  for  the  lech,  becaufe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Lemery,  it  deftroys  the  Acids 
or  Salts  that  nouriih  that  Diftemper  :  One 
iniifl  take  Care  not  to  be  over-ftockc  with 
this  Magiftery,  becaufe  its  Colour  will  from 
white  become  yellowilh  as  it  grows  old,  and 
fo  become  unfit  for  Sale. 

This  Magiftery  fhould  be  bought  of  honeft 
Perlons,  for  there  are  a  great  many  Cheats 
in  it,  and  there  is  no  Body  can  anfwer  for  it 
but  he  that  made  it,  and  therefore  you  muft 
not  ftand  upon  the  Price. 

Bifmuth  is  a  metallick  Matter, 
Lemery.  but  it  is  hard,  brittle,  fhining  with¬ 
in,  difpos’d  into  fmooth  Shoots, 
bright  and  fhining  as  little  Pieces  of  Glafs. 
This  Matter  is  drawn  from  the  grofs  and  im-^ 
pureTin  that  is  found  in  the  Mines  of  England. 
The  Workmen  mix  this  Tin  with  equal 
Parts  of  Tartar  and  Saltpeter;  this  Mixture 
they  throw  by  Degrees  into  Crucibles  made 
red  hot  in  a  large  Fire  :  Afterwards,  when 
the  Matter  is  melted,  they  pour  it  into  Iron 
Mortars  that  are  greas’d,  and  there  let  it 
(land  to  cool  ;  then  they  feparate  the  I{egulus 
that  is  at  the  Bottom  from  the  Scoria,  and 
wafh  it  well:  It  is  the  Tin’‘glafs  that  one 
may  properly  call  the  Béguins  of  Tin.  Some 
People  fay,  that  in  the  Tin,  of  which  they 
make  Bifmuth^  there  is  always  a  little  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Arfenick.  We  can  make  Bifmuth  in 
Trance  w\û\  ordinary  Tin,  Saltpeter  and  Tar¬ 
tar,  as  I  have  faid,  but  it  will  be  brighter 
than  that  of  England^  becaufe  the  Tin  we 
ufe  is  purer  chan  that  they  ufe  in  England. 

This  Operation  is  the  fame  as  that  of  Re- 
gulus  of  Antimony,  there  is  the  fame  Deto- 
nation  and  Purification  of  the  grofs  Sulphur 
contain’d  in  the  Metal,  the  loofer  Parts  of 
the  Sulphur,  are  elevated  with  the  volatile 
Parts  of  the  Saltpeter  and  the  Oil  of  Tartar 
by  the  Detonation  j  afterwards  the  fix’d  Salts 
of  the  Saltpeter  and  the  Tartar,  which 
are  become  Alcalies,  diffolve  the  other  Part  of 
the  Sulphur  which  renders  the  Tin  hard  and 
brittle,  whereas  before  it  was  pliant  and  mal¬ 
leable  5  for  this  Sulphur  made  the  Ductility, 
and  the  exadf  Tyes  between  all  the  Parts  of 
the  Metal  :  It  may  likewife  happen,  that 
iome  (mail  Portion  of  the  Salts  of  Tartar  and 
Saltpeter  may  penetrate  this  Regulus  of  Tin, 
and  fo  contribute  to  the  making  of  it  brittle. 

Bifmuth  is  brought  to  us  in  round  or  orbi¬ 


cular  Lumps,  flat  below,  and  round  above, 
and  of  the  fame  Figure  with  thofe  of  Regu¬ 
lus  of  Antimony,  which  was  caft  in  a  Mor¬ 
tar  whilft  it  was  in  Fufion. 

Tin-’glafs  is  to  be  made  Choice  of  in  fine 
large  Pieces,  fhining,  whofe  Shoots  are  large, 
white,  and  fparkling  ;  the  Pewterers  mix  it 
with  their  Tin,  to  render  it  more  beautiful 
and  founding. 

It  is  refolutive  and  drying,  being  beat  to 
Powder,  and  made  up  either  into  an  Oync- 
ment,  or  a  Piailler. 

Tin  is  a  Metal  fofe,  malleable,  fnlphu- 
reous,  white,  fhining,  a  little  harder  than 
Lead,  very  eafie  to  be  melted  ;  the  Ancients 
call’d  it  Plumbum  Album  White  Lead  ;  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  Mines  of  England^  and 
other  Places,  and  brought  to  us  in  Pigs.  At 
Paris  we  have  three  Sorts  of  it. 

The  Firfi  is  that  Tin  which  is  without 
Mixture  as  it  comes  from  the  Mine,  and  this 
is  the  true  Tin.  The  Second  is  the  common 
Tin,  which  is  an  Allay  of  the  Natural  Tin 
of  Lead  and  Brafs.  The  Third  is  the  found¬ 
ing  Tin  or  Pewter,  which  is  a  Mixture  of 
Tin,  Bifmuth,  and  Copper,  and  a  little 
Zink  ;  they  fometimes  put  in  fome  Regulus 
of  Antimony,  and  its  fulphureous  vomitive 
Salt  is  not  to  be  fear’d  upon  this  Occafion, 
becaufe  it  is  abforb’d  and  mortified  by  the 
great  Quantity  of  other  Metals  with  which 
it  is  incorporated. 

Natural  Tin  is  not  founding,  becaufe  ic 
is  too  fofc  and  pliant  ;  for  to  render  any  Mat¬ 
ter  founding,  ic  is  requifite  that  it  be  com¬ 
pos’d  of  firm  ftiff  Parcs,  which  being  (truck 
may  tremble  and  hit  one  againft  the  other, 
which  Quality  is  found  in  the  Tin  which  is 
hardned  and  made  folid  by  Bifmuth,  or  by 
Antimony  and  Copper.  This  Tin,  when  fine 
and  well  compos’d,  is  very  much  like  Silver. 

Natural  Tin  is  look’d  upon  as  proper  for 
Difeafes  of  the  Liver  and  the  Womb,  but  I 
have  found  but  little  of  this  Virtue  in  my  Ex¬ 
perience  of  ic. 

i^incl^y  which  has  been  mention’d  above, 
is  a  Sort  of  Marcafite,  ora  metallick  Matter, 
refembling  Bifmuth,  but  lefs  brittle,  and  in 
fome  Meafure  pliable  to  the  Hammer  ;  ic 
grows  in  the  Mines,  and  principally  in  thofe 
of  Gojfelar  in  Saxony,  That  is  belt  which  is 
hard,  difficult  to  break,  white,  with  Shoots 
that  are  large  and  fhining.  It  is  us’d  to 

cleanfe 
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cleanfe  and  whiten  the  Tin,  as  they  make 
life  of  Lead  to  purify  Gold  and  Silver.  The 
Workmen  mix  in  their  Calling  about  fix 
hundred  Pounds  of  Tin,  wdth  one  Pound  of 
this  Mineral. 

^incli  is  made  ufe  of  in  Solder  ;  they  like- 
wile  mix  it  with  Copper  to  give  it  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  Gold. 

^inck,  is  refolutive  and  drying,  being  ap* 
ply  a  outwardly. 

9.  Of  Enamels. 

JpNamels  are  Vitrifications  made  of 
Tin,  Sand  and  Pot-Alhes  of  A- 
licant,  to  which  they  give  diverfe  Colours, 
with  different  Metals,  as  lhall  be  ihown  here¬ 
after. 

The  Enamels  come  from  Venice  and  Hol^ 
Und^  and  are  in  little  flat  Cakes  of  diflerent 
Sizes,  and  diflerent  Marks  ;  fome  have  the 
Name  of  Jefus^  fome  have  the  Figure  of  a 
Sun,  and  the  like,  from  the  different  Work¬ 
men  that  made ’em. 

The  firft  is  ûitWhîte  Enamel^  which  is  the 
Bafis  of  all  the  others,  and  is  made  of  Tin 
calcin’d,  or  Putty,  of  Sand  and  Pot-Afhes, 
which  having  underwent  a  great  Fire  are  re¬ 
duc’d  to  a  Pafte,  and  being  cool’d  become 
hard  as  a  Stone  ;  it  is  this  white  Enamel 
which  they  ufe  at  prefent  for  varnilhing  their 
Earthen  Ware,  rather  than  Tin  calcin’d  and 
expos’d  to  the  Air  and  weather  for  a  Year 
together,  that  Operation  being  too  long. 
'White  Enamel  is  us’d  by  the  Enamellers, 
'Goldfmirhs,  and  others  :  As  for  the  Choice 
of  it,  there  are  none  but  they  that  ufe  it  that 
can  know  the  Beauty  and  Good  nefs  of  it  9 
the  Whitenefs  is  more  or  lefs  according  to  the 
Good  nefs  of  the  Tin  it  is  made  of. 

The  fécond  Enamelïs  of  a  Gridelin  approach¬ 
ing  to  a  Slate  Colour,  which  is  white  Ena¬ 
mel  colour’d  with  Azur. 

The  Third  is  of  a  Sky  Colour,  which  is  a 
white  Enamel  colour’d  with  Copper  and  Cy¬ 
prus  Vitriol. 

The  Fourth  is  of  a  Flefh  Colour,  which  is 
white  Enamel  colour’d  w'ith  Perigueur. 

The  Fifth  is  the  Yellow  which  is  the  White 
colour’d  with  Ruft  of  Iron. 

The  Sixth  is  Green,  which  is  White  co¬ 
lour’d  with  Pin  Duft,  or  other  Filings  of  Brafs, 
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The  Seventh  is  the  Blue,  which  the  Ena¬ 
mellers  call  the  Faux-lapis^  the  falfe  Stone  ; 
which  is  the  Sky-colour’d  Enamel,  colour’d 
with  Lapis  La:(ti!i.  Thefe  Enamels  will  take 
different  Colours,  that  is,  many  Colours  are 
made  of  one,  by  putting  in  more  or  lefs  of 
the  Metals,  or  Druggs,  before-mentiun’d. 

Enamel  is  call’d  Encauftum , 
from  a  Greeks  Word,  fignifying  Lemery, 
Burning,  becaufe  Enamel  is  made 
by  a  great  Fire  :  But  the  Encatifium,  or  Ena^ 
mel  of  the  Antients,  was  quite  another  Thing 
from  that  which  we  now  ufe,  and  is  fuppos’d 
to  be  wholly  iofl:.  It  is  a  Work  almoft  of 
the  fame  Nature  with  making  artificial  Gems, 
and  a  Mixture  of  the  fame  Colours  with  this 
Diflerence,  that  in  Gems  the  Mafs  is  tranfpa- 
renr,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Gem, 
but  in  this  it  is  opacous  and  folid,  it  being 
Tin,  which  gives  it  fuch  a  Body  and  Solidi¬ 
ty.  The  Ancients  made  their  checqiier’d  or 
mofaick  Work  of  it  ;  and  Goldfmichs  now 
ufe  it  in  Colouring  and  Enamelling  of  Gold. 

As  for  Enamelling,  thefe  Things  muft  be 
generally  obferv’d  5  That  the  Poes  in  which 
the  Enamel  is  made  be  glaz’d  with  white 
Glafs,  and  able  to  endure  the  Fire  :  That 
the  Mafs  and  Colours  for  the  Enamel  be  well 
mix’d  and  incorporated  :  That  the  Enamel, 
when  well  mixe,  refin’d,  and  of  a  good  Co¬ 
lour,  be  taken  out  of  the  Fire  with  a  Pair  of 
Goldfmirhs  Tongs  :  That  Care  be  taken 
that  no  Dirt  or  Alhes  fall  in  or  mix  with 
it. 

The  Way  of  making  Enamel  is  this  :  Pow¬ 
der,  grind,  and  fearce  well  the  Colours, 
and  mix  them  well  firft  with  one  another, 
and  then  with  the  Matter  for  the  Enamel , 
then  fee  them  in  Pots  in  the  Furnace  ,  when 
they  are  all  melted  and  incorporated,  caft 
them  into  Water,  and  when  dry’d  fee  them 
into  the  Furnace  again  to  melr,  which  they 
will  foon  do,  and  then  make  Proof  ^  and  if 
the  Colour  be  too  high  add  more  of  the 
Matter  for  Enamel  ;  if  coo  light,  add  more 
of  the  Colour  ’till  it  is  exaél,  then  take  ic 
out  of  the  Furnace. 

The  common  Matter  for  all  Enamels  is 
thus  made  :  Take  fine  Lead,  thirty  Pounds  ; 
fine  Tin,  thirty  three  Pounds  ;  calcine  them 
together  in  a  Furnace  and  fearce  them  i  boil 
this  Calx  a  little  in  fair  Water  in  an  Earthen 
Veflel  j  take  it  ofl'  the  Fite,  and  decant  oft’ 
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the  Water,  which  will  carry  off  with  ic  the 
ilner  Parc  of  the  Calx  ;  put  frelh  Watef  to 
the  Remainder,  and  boil  and  decant  it  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  repeat  this  as  often  as  the  Water  carries 
off  any  Calx  ;  re-calcine  the  grofs  remain¬ 
ing  Calx,  and  then  draw  off  again  the  more 
lubtile  Parts  as  before  :  Then  evaporate  chefe 
Waters  which  carried  off  the  Calx  at  a  gen¬ 
tle  Fire,  that  the  Calx  may  not  be  waited, 
which  will  remain  at  the  Bottom  much  finer 
than  ordinary.  7’ake  of  this  fine  Calx, 
Chryftal  Frit  made  of  Tarfo,  which  is  a 
hard  and  moft  white  Marble,  ground  and 
learfed  fine,  of  each  fix  Pounds  four  Ounces; 
of  pure  white  Salt  of  Tartar,  one  Ounce  ; 
fearce  and  mix  them  well  :  Put  this  Mixture 
into  a  new  Earthen  Pot,  giving  ic  a  Fire  for 
ten  Hours,  then  powder  it  and  keep  ic  in  a 
clean  dry  Place;  of  this  Mixture  all  Enamels 
whatfoever  are  made. 

Altho’  thefe  Enamels  are  not  made  ufe  of 
in  Medicine,  yet  they  have  their  Virtues, 
according  to  the  Qualities  of  the  feveral 
Druggs  they  are  compos’d  of  ;  but  they  muft 
be  very  well  -  ground  upon  a  Marble,  if  you 
would  have  them  produce  any  EffeiSt. 

The  White,  the  Blue,  and  the  Yellow 
Enamel,  are  purely  Deficcatives,  but  the 
others  are  Decerfives  and  Deficcatives. 

10.  Of  Copper. 

Pomet,  f^Opper  is  a  Metal  found  in  feveral 
^  Parts  of  Europe^  but  principally  in 
■Sweden  SiXià  Dsnmark,^  from  whence  we  have 
almoft  all  that  we  fell.  Copper  is  taken  out  of 
the  Mine  in  Sand,  and  in  a  Stone,  almoft  like 
that  of  Iron  ;  and  after  it  is  wafli’d  and  pu¬ 
rified  from  the  Earth  mixe  with  it,  it  is  call 
into  Moulds  of  different  Figures  :  To  render 
it  true  red  Copper^  they  melt  ic  a  fécond 
Time,  and  when  ic  is  well  refin’d  they  caft 
it  into  Moulds  of  Sand,  where  ic  falls  into 
.  Cakes  or  Plates  that  are  not  fmooch,  as  we 
fee  them.  When  they  would  make  this  Co/t- 
^er  malleable  they  melt  ic  a  third  Time,  and 
afterwards  form  it  into  Cakes  of  three  Inches 
thick,  and  about  fifteen  Inches  Diameter. 
Of  ihefe  Cakes  put  whole  or  in  Quarters 
into  the  Fire,  they  make  Plates,  and  of  thefe 
Plates  they  make  Cauldrons  by  the  Means  of 
Hammers  that  work  by  a  Water-Mill,  and 
the  Plates  are  form’d  into  the  Veffels  by  one 


chat  turns  thefe  Places^  with  his  Legs  co¬ 
ver’d  with  Sheeps  Skins,  whereby  he  reduces 
them  into  what  Shapes  he  pleafes,  with  very 
little  Ufe  of  his  Hands. 

Copper  is  a  Metal  very  hard  and  dry  before 
ic  is  melted  ;  and  when  it  has  been  often 
melted  ic  becomes  dudile,  and  almoft  as 
malleable  as  Gold  or  Silver.  Some  call  Cop^ 
per,  Venus,  becaufe  that  Planet  is  fuppos’d  to 
filed  its  Influences  upon  this  Metal.  From 
Copper  the  Chymifts  draw  feveral  Things  ve¬ 
ry  proper  for  divers  Ufes,  as  fiiall  be  fiiewn 
hereafter. 

Æs,  five  Cuprum,  five  Venus, 
is,  Copper,  is  a  beautiful  Metal,  Lemery, 
fhining  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  eafie 
to  ruft,  abounding  in  Vitriol.  Ic  is  found  in 
feveral  Places  of  Europe,  but  principally  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark,-,  it  is  taken  from  the 
Mine  in  Lumps,  which  are  fnperficially 
wafh’d  to  cleanfe  ic  from  the  Earth  that  is 
mix’d  with  it,  and  afterwards  melted  with 
vehement  Fires.  ’Tis  to  be  obferv’d,  this 
Metal  is  very  difficult  to  be  melted  :  They  pu¬ 
rify  it  from  its  Scoria  and  caft  it  into  Moulds. 
When  the  fame  Copper  has  been  twice  ot 
thrice  melted  it  becomes  more  pure  and  du- 
(ftile,  and  you  have  a  red  Copper  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  the  common. 

Copper  is  a  Metal  of  good  Ufe  in  Phyfick, 
and  is  faid  to  ftrengthen  the  generative  Parts 
in  Men  and  Women,  but  us’d  Crude  in 
the  Stomach  in  Filings,  or  the  like,  ic  is  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  Poifon,  being  hoc  to  the  laft 
Degree,  and  of  a  cauftick  Nature,  caufing 
Pain  in  the  Stomach  and  Belly,  Vomiting, 
Fluxes,  Ulcers,  and  Difficulty  of  Breathing, 
and  if  ic  be  calcin’d  ic  is  yet  worfe.  The  Cure, 
if  any  one  be  hurt  with  ic,  is  by  warm  Water 
mix’d  with  Oil,  Oil  alone  and  Butter,  Ho£S 
Lard  melted  and  drank  ;  and  if  it  be  got  into 
the  Guts,  by  Clyfters  of  the  like  Kind,  Salt 
and  Oil  of  Tartar  and  other  Alcalics;  Juice  of 
Mints,  and  fuch  other  .Remedies  as  are  us’d 
againft  Arfenick. 

Thin  Plates  of  Copper  in  fus’d  all  Night  in 
Lime-Water  only,  or  in  Lime-Water  mix’d 
with  Volatile  Salt,  or  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoni- 
ack,  make  an  admirable  CoJlyrium  for  the 
Eyes  to  wafii  with  againft  Mifts,  Clouds, 
Films,  Pearls,  Suffufions,  Ç3c, 

Copper  is  made  or  generated  of  a  purple 
.Sulphur,  a  red  Salt,  and  a  Citrine  Mercury. 

II.  0/ 
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II.  of  Yellow  Copper  or  Brafs. 

rEltow  Copper  is  old  Copper  melted  and  made 
yellow  by  Means  of  the  true  CaUminaris 
Stone  ;  the  greateft  Pan  of  the  Tellow  Copper 
is  made  in  Germany  and  Flanders.  They 
beat  this  Copper  and  reduce  it  to  the  Thin- 
nefs  of  Paper,  and  this  is  what  we  call  Tin- 
fel.  They  beat  this  Tinfel  over  again,  and 
make  it  extreamly  thin,  and  afterwards  put  it 
into  little  Books  of  Paper  and  call  it  German 
Gold,  They  grind  this  German  Gold  to  Pow¬ 
der  to  make  Brafs  for  the  Painters,  which  has 
more  or  lefs  Colour,  according  to  the  feveral 
Times  that  it  has  pafs’d  the  Fire  ;  they  grind 
this  Brafs  over  and  over  again,  ’till  it  be¬ 
comes  an  impalpable  Powder,  which  they 
fell  under  the  Name  of  German  Gold  in  Pow¬ 
der  :  Others  put  this  Powder  Gold  into 
Muicle  Shells,  and  call  it  Shell  Gold,  That 
Shell  Gold  is  moft  efteem’d  that  comes  from 
Ausburg  in  Germany^  and  from  thence  has 
the  Name  of  Augufta.  As  to  rhe  Choice  of 
the  German  Gold,  either  in  the  Leaf,  the 
Powder,  or  the  Shell,  that  which  is  fineft 
and  higheft  in  Colour  is  efteem’d  the  beft. 
The  German  Gold  is  us’d  by  Painters,  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  paint  in  Miniature.  The  Pain¬ 
ters  Brafs  is  like  wife  us’d  by  them  to 
make  their  Figures  of  Plaifter,  have  a  Brafs 
or  Copper  Colour,  and  for  other  Ufes. 

Befides  the  different  Preparations  that  are 
made  of  this  Tellovo  Copper,  the  Venetians  ,  as 
I  am  affur’d,  make  of  it  that  which  the 
French  call  Purpurine,  which  heretofore  was 
made  ufe  of  upon  Coaches.  By  Means  of 
this  Tellovo  Copper,  and  the  Help  of  Fire, 
they  make  that  Sort  of  Vitrification  which 
the  Enamellers  call  Avanturine  ;  and  they 
pretend  the  Name  was  given  it  becaufe  this 
Operation  was  found  without  being  thought 
‘  of,  and  was  made  by  fome  Duft  of  Tellovo 
Copper  which  fell  into  a  Furnace  where  Glafs 
was  melting.  Avanturine  is  all  embellifh’d 
with  Streaks  of  Gold.  There  is  an  Avantu» 
rine  that  is  found  naturally  in  feveral  Places 
of  France. 

Aurichalcum,  Tellovo  Copper,  or 
Lemery.  Leton,  is  a  Mixture  of  Copper  and 
Calaminaris  Stone  melted  together 
by  a  very  vehement  Fire  in  Furnaces  made 
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on  Purpofe  :  The  Difcovery  was  made  by 
the  Alchymifts,  who  endeavouring  to  turn 
Copper  into  Gold,  found  how  to  give  it  a 
yellow  Colour  ;  the  greateft  Part  comes  from 
Flanders  and  Germany,  The  Calaminaris  Stone 
embarreffes  and  extends  the  acrid  Salts  of 
the  Metal  to  that  Degree,  that  Brafs  does  not 
make  the  fame  Impreflion  on  Liquors  as  the 
red  Copper.  Befides,  as  ûiQCalaminaris  Stone 
colls  but  little,  fo  the  Tellovo  Copper  is  cheaper 
than  the  Natural. 

That  which  we  call  Tinfel  is  Tellovo  Copper 
beat  to  a  Leaf  as  thin  as  Paper,  and  is  us’d 
by  the  Lace-Men. 

German  Gold  is  Tinfel  beat  very  thin,  and 
kept  in  little  Paper  Books  for  the  Ufe  of 
Painters. 

The  Painters  Brafs  is  the  German  Gold 
ground  to  Powder,  which  is  put  into  little 
Shells,  and  call’d  Shell  Gold:  It  is  us’d  to 
colour  Figures  made  in  Plaifter,  and  by  them 
who  paint  in  Miniature. 

The  common  Brafs,  which  the  Workmen 
call  Metal,  is  an  Allay  of  Copper  with  Le¬ 
ton,  or  with  Tin  ;  they  make  divers  Sorts, 
which  only  differ  according  to  the  Quantity 
of  Tin  that  is  mixt  with  the  Copper  ;  the 
Mixture  is  from  twelve  Pounds  to  five  and 
twenty  Pounds,  to  the  hundred  Weight  of 
Copper, 

They  ufe  Brafs  for  Clocks,  Mortars,  and 
feveral  other  Works  the  beft  is  that  which 
gives  the  cleareft  Sound  when  you  ftrike  it. 

12.  O/  Pompholyx. 

H  E  Pompholyx ,  call’d  VVhite 
Calamine,  Nil,  Nihil,  Nihili  Pomet» 
Album,  or  Flowers  of  Brafs,  and 
improperly  Afhes  of  Brafs,  is  that  which 
flicks  to  the  Cover  of  the  Crucible  ,  and  the 
Pincers  of  the  Founders  when  they  melt 
Tellovo  Copper  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  nothing 
but  Tellovo  Copper  gives  the  true  Calamine, 
and  not  the  call  Copper,  nor  the  Metal,  nor 
the  brittle  Brafs,  as  the  greateft  Part  of  the 
Authors  have  written. 

Although  this  Pompholyx  be  eafie  to  be 
come  at,  yet  there  are  not  many  Druggs 
more  unknown,  which  proceeds  from  the 
Negligence  or  Ignorance  of  the  Apotheca¬ 
ries,  becaufe  they  take  Tutty  and  the  Pom- 
Vol.  IL  Q.  pholyx 
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fholyx  to  be  the  fame  Thing,  and  therefore  is  of  an  Iron  Colour  without,  rfhd  ôf  a  rcddifli 
they  ufe  the  Tutiy  inftead  of  it.  one  within,  being  (hining  and  very  brittle. 

The  beft  Calamine  comes  from  Holland,  The  Æs  uflum,  if  it  be  in  a  good  Condi- 
not  that  it  is  in  Reality  better  in  Subftance  tion,  (hould  be  moderately  thick,  and  of  the 
than  any  other,  but  better  collected  and  pre-  Colour  before-mentioned  ;  and  being  rub’d 
ferv’d.  That  Pompholyx  ought  to  be  chofen  one  upon  another  (hould  make  a  Red  like  that 
which  is  very  white,  light,  friable,  clean,  it  of  Cinnabar,  which  the  Æs  uflum  or  burnt 
matters  not  whether  French  or  Dutch  fo  it  be  Copper  cannot  do,  unlefs  fome  Salt  be  put 


very  white. 

They  who  caft  Bells  may  gather  a  little  of 
it,  but  becaufe  it  is  not  very  good  it  is  not 
worth  While  to  look  after  it. 

The  Founder  that  I  have  feen  who  made 
Calamine,  faid,  he  never  fold  any  but  to 
fome  particular  Perfons  who  came  for 
a  Dram  Weight  to  take  in  Fevers,  and  af- 
fur’d  me  that  it  was  a  certain  Remedy,  and 
cured  all  Sorts  of  Fevers,  which  is  a  Thing 
I  have  never  tried  ;  but  I  (hould  advife  any 
Perfon  not  to  ufe  it  but  with  great  Precau¬ 
tions,  becaufe  it  is  a  very  violent  Remedy. 

The  Pompholyx,  call’d  in  Latin, 
Lemery.  Nil,  Nibili  album,  Capnites,  Bul¬ 
la  cadmica.  Calamites  is  a  Flower 
of  Brafs,  white  and  light,  which  is  found 
(ticking  to  the  Cover  of  the  Crucible  in  which 
they  melt  Copper  with  the  Lapis  Calaminaris 
to  make  yellow  Copper  or  Letton  ;  it  is 
likewife  (ticking  upon  the  Founders  Tongs  : 
But  either  through  Negligence  in  Collecting 
this  Drugg,  or  becaufe  the  Workmen  Jet  it 
fall  in  the  Fire  when  they  uncover  the  Cru¬ 
cibles,  we  rarely  find  it  amongft  the  Drug- 
gifts,  and  are  therefore  oblig’d  to  fubftituce 
Tutcy  in  the  Room  of  it. 

The  Pompholyx  (hould  be  light,  very  white 
and  crumbling  ;  it  is  deteifive,  deficcative, 
proper  for  Wounds  ;  it  is  not  much  us’d,  but 
externally  for  Oyntments.  Some  give  from 
half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples  in  Intermit¬ 
ting  Fevers  5  it  excites  Vomiting  very  vio¬ 
lently. 

Pomet,  H  E  Æs  uflum,  or  burnt  Cop- 
^  per,  is  made  of  red  Copper 
cut  into  little  Plates,  and  put  into  a  Cruci¬ 
ble  with  Sulphur,  and  a  little  common  Salt, 
Stratum  fuper  Stratum,  and  put  into  a  great 
Charcoal  Fire  ;  and  when  the  Sulphur  is 
burnt  away,  and  the  Copper  taken  out  of  it, 


toit,  which  is  the  Secret  of  the  Hollanders, 
whereby  they  make  it  better  than  they  do  in 
France. 

The  Æs  uflum  is  of  fome  fmall  Ufe  in 
Phyfick,  becaufe  it  is  deterfive;  but  they 
who  make  ufe  of  it  make  it  red  hot  in  the 
Fire  nine  Times,  and  quench  it  as  often  in 
Linfecd  Oil,  and  reducing  it  to  Powder,  ufe 
it  for  eating  of  dead  FleHi,  and  they  call  this 
Powder  of  the  Æs  uflum  fo  prepar’d,  Cro¬ 
cus,  or  Saffron  of  Copper. 

14.  Of  Verdigrife. 

HE  natural  Verdigrife  is  a  greenilh  Mar* 

cafite  like  the  Drofs  of  Iron,  and  is 
found  in  Copper  Mines,  and  is  of  no  Ufe 
that  I  know  of. 

The  Verdet,  or  Verdigrife,  or  Ruft  of  Cop^ 
per,  is  made  of  Plates  of  red  Copper,  and 
the  Skins  of  Grapes  after  Prefling  foak’d  in 
good  Wine,  and  put  together  in  a  large 
Earthen  Pot,  Stratum  fuper  Stratum,  that  is 
to  fay,  they  put  an  Handful  of  thofe  Skins 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Pot,  and  then  a  Layer  of 
Copper  Plates,  and  fo  on  ’till  the  Pot  be  full; 
then  they  put  it  in  a  Cellar  ,  and  after  fome 
Days  Time  they  take  out  thefe  Copper  Plates, 
which  are  cover’d  with  Ruft,  by  the  Latins 
call’d  Ærugo  ;  and  this  Ruft  being  ferap’d  off, 
the  Plates  are  put  in  again  after  the  fame 
Manner  as  before,  and  this  muft  be  repeated 
’till  the  Copper  is  confum’d,  or  render’d  fo 
thin,  that  it  may  be  mix’d  with  the  Verdi¬ 
grife,  as  it  often  happens  :  The  moft  Part  of 
the  Authors  who  have  treated  of  Verdigrife, 
tell  us,  that  it  is  made  with  Vinegar, which  is 
not  true,  for  the  beft  Wine  is  not  too  good 
for  it  ;  and  this  is  fo  true,  that  there  is  fcarce 
any  but  Languedoc  Wine  that  will  make 
good  Verdigrife  ;  it  is  in  and  about  Montpel¬ 
lier  that  the  greareft  Part  of  the  Verdigrife 
us’d  in  France  and  other  Countries  is  made, 
and  it  is  a  Commodity  very  difficult  to  make, 

and 
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and  to  hit  right,  altho*  it  Teems  as  if  nothing 
were  more  eafie  ;  for  if  never  To  little  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  amifs  it  grows  greafy  and  black, 
and  good  for  nothing,  and  will  never  come 
to  a  true  Confiftency.  Had  not  the  Receit 
been  ftolen  from  me,  I  would  have  told  you 
how  they  do  it  at  Montpellier^  which  I  hope 
to  recover  and  prefent  the  Reader  with  in 
the  Second  Edition, 

There  are  Tome  Authors  who  Tay,  that 
one  may  make  Verdigrife  by  putting  Plates 
of  Copper  in  a  Crucible,  with  Salt,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Tartar,  which  being  calcin’d  and 
cool’d,  the  Plates  are  converted  into  a  very 
good  Perdigrife  ;  but  theTe  Operations,  Tup- 
pofing  them  to  be  true,  are  at  preTent  of  no 
UTe,  becauTe  all  the  Verdigrife  we  Tell  is 
made  in  the  fore-mentioned  Manner, 

We  have  two  Sorts  of  Verdigrife  from 
Montpellier,  the  one  in  Powder,  the  other  in 
Cake  :  If  it  is  good  it  muft  be  dry,  of  a 
beautiful  deep  Green,  and  with  the  feweft 
white  Spots  that  is  polTible.  Verdigrife  is  a 
MercbandiTe  that  loTes  moft  of  any  Grocery 
Ware,  and  this  makes  them  who  deal  in  it 
mix  it  with  Teveral  Druggs,  that  there  is  no 
Neceflity  of  naming,  and  render  it  To  moift 
that  the  Merchant  loTes  much  by  the  Waft  of 
ir,  befides  the  Skin  which  covers  it,  for 
which  they  pay  as  much  as  if  it  were  Verdi^ 
grife  :  Therefore  they  who  ufe  it  fliould  con- 
lider  its  Goodnefs,  and  not  ftand  upon  the 
Price  ;  for  I  can  affirm,  that  there  is  no 
Cake  of  Verdigrife,  fuch  as  they  fend  from 
Montpellier,  that  weighs  twenty-five  Pounds, 
but  after  it  is  dry  has  loft  a  third  Part,  To 
that  the  Verdigrife  that  coft  twenty  Pence 
when  Toft,  will  be  worth  near  eight  and 
twenty  Pence  when  hardned. 

Verdigrife  is  a  Drugg  the  moft  demanded 
of  any  we  have,  and  the  Quantity  of  it  that 
is  us’d  is  almoft  incredible,  not  only  in  Phy- 
fick,  but  by  Dyers,  Skinners,  Hatters,  Far¬ 
riers  and  Painters  ;  but  that  is  remarkable, 
that  Verdigrife  alone,  ground  with  Oil,  can¬ 
not  be  ufed  ;  To  that  it  is  abfoluteiy  neceflary 
for  Painting,  to  add  white  Lead  to  it,  for 
otherwife  inftead  of  being  green  it  would  be 
black.  As  for  the  Properties  of  Verdigrife, 
one  of  them  is  Eating  of  dead  Fielh  ;  the 
Apothecaries  ufe  it  in  Tome  Oyntmencs  and 
Piaifters,  as  the  Ægyptiac,  the  Apojhlorum, 
the  Divine  Plaifter,  and  others.  They  who 


colour  Paper  green,  make  uTe  of  Verdigrife 
and  white  Tartar  to  give  it  that  Colour. 

The  Apothecaries  and  others,  who  have 
Occafion  for  Verdigrife  in  the  afore^ mention¬ 
ed  Compofitions,  and  others,  inftead  of  the 
Powder,  may  diflblve  it  in  Vinegar,  and 
drain  through  a  fine  Sieve,  and  To  avoid,  in 
Reducing  it  to  Powder,  the  EfFe(Sls  of  the 
ill  Quality  of  the  flying  Duftof  Verdigrife. 

Verdigrife,  in  Latin,  Ærttgo,  or  Viri-  ^ 

de  Æris,  is  a  Ruft  of  Copper  pénétra- 
ted  and  ratified  by  the  acid  tartarous  Salt  of 
Wine  :  To  make  ir,  they  ftracify  Plates  of 
Copper  with  the  Grape  Skins,  when  the  Muft 
is  taken  from  them,  and  leave  them  in  that  Ma¬ 
ceration  ‘till  they  are  in  Parc  converted  into  a 
bluilh  green  Duft,  which  they  feparate  with 
Knives,  and  continue  the  Operation  as  be¬ 
fore,  ’till  the  Whole  be  turn’d  into  Verdigrife  : 
This  is  commonly  the  Work  of  the  Women 
in  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Italy,  where 
the  Refufe  of  the  Grapes  have  the  greater 
Force  to  penetrate  the  Copper,  and  work 
upon  it  with  its  Salt. 

It  deterges  powerfully,  it  confumes  proud 
Flefli,  it  attenuates  and  refolves,  and  is  us’d 
only  in  external  Medicines  ;  it  is  (harp  and 
digefting,  and  cicatrizes  Ulcers,  being  mixc 
with  Oil  and  Wax,  and  applied  3  it  likewife 
cleanTes  them  from  their  Filch  and  Putrifa- 
(ftion,  although  they  were  the  moft  ftubborn, 
and  had  refifted  all  other  Remedies. 

It  is  of  good  UTe  in  the  Gout,  being  dif- 
folv'd  in  fair  Water,  and  uled  warm  to  the 
Part. 

It  cures  DiTeaTes  of  the  Eyes,  and  efFetftu- 
ally  takes  off  Pearls  and  Films.  But  before 
you  ufe  it  for  the  Eyes,  or  for  Wounds  or 
Ulcers,  you  muft  purify  it  after  this  Man¬ 
ner  :  Powder  it,  and  put  upon  it  Spirit  of 
Vinegar  fix  or  Teven  Times  its  Weight,  di- 
geft  ’till  the  Vinegar  is  tinged  very  green, 
which  decant  and  call  away  the  Fæces,  then 
evaporate  the  Vinegar  in  aBrafs  Velfel,  and  To 
you  will  have  a  glorious  Verdigrife  at  Bot¬ 
tom,  of  which  one  Ounce  is  worth  ten  Oun¬ 
ces  of  the  former. 

Take  of  this  fine  Verdigrife,  a  Dram  3 
Sp  irit  of  Sal  Armoniac,  half  an  Ounce  3  Al¬ 
cool  of  Wine  camphorated,  two  Ounces  ; 
mix  them  for  a  Collyrimn  to  walh  the  Eyes. 
Take  the  White  of  an  Egg  beaten  well  with 
Spring  Water,  four  Ounces,  and  add  to  it 

Q  z  Sac^ 
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Sacchartim  Saturnin  ten  Grains  ;  white  Vi¬ 
triol,  fix  Grains  ;  and  fo  many  Drops  of  the 
Coîlyrium  as  may  make  it  of  an  Azure  Co¬ 
lour,  with  this  walk  the  Eyes  two,  three,  or 
four  Times  a- Day. 

This  fine  prepar’d  Verdigrife  being  made 
into  an  Oyntment  with  Honey,  Juices  of 
Wound  Herbs,  Vinegar,  and  abfterfive  Sul¬ 
phur  of  Vitriol  is  applicable  ro  weeping 
Wounds,  Ulcers  in  the  Joynts, 

I).  Of  Verdigrife  ChryfialUz,^d. 

Pomet.  H  E  ChryftallÎTid  Verdigrife  ,  or 
^  Chryjlals  of  Verdigrife  ;  or  as  it  is 
call’d  by  Merchants  and  Painters,  Calcin’d  or 
Diftiil’d  Verdigrife,  is  Verdigrife  diffolv’d  in 
diftill’d  Vinegar,  and  afterwards  filtred,  eva¬ 
porated,  and  chryftalliz’d  in  a  Cellar  :  Thefe 
Chryftals  are  of  fome  finall  Ufe  in  Phyfick  to 
confume  dead  Flefli  :  They  are  likewife  us’d 
by  Painters  to  make  a  green  Colour,  efpe- 
cially  in  Miniature. 

All  the  Chryftals  of  Verdigrife  that  we  fell 
in  Paris  come  from  Holland  or  Lions^  and 
are  not  unlike  Sugar  Candy,  except  in  Co¬ 
lour,  efpecially  to  that  which  is  on  Sticks, 
and  if  good  thefe  Chryftals  muft  be  beauti¬ 
ful,  clean,  and  tranfparenr,  very  dry,  and 
as  free  from  Sticks  as  poflible.  Here  it  may 
be  obferv’d,  that  the  Verdet  which  the  Apo¬ 
thecaries  make  is  reduc’d  to  Chryftals  by  the 
Means  of  a  Cellar,  whereas  that  which 
comes  to  us  is  made  after  the  Manner  of 
Sugar  Candy,  as  I  have  been  inform’d. 

I  cannot  tell  what  has  induc’d  the  Mer¬ 
chants  to  call  thefe  Chryftals  Diftill’d  or  Cal¬ 
cin’d  Verdigrife,  feeing  it  is  neither  diftill’d 
nor  calcin’d,  but  made  after  the  fore- men¬ 
tion’d  Manner. 

They  likewife  make  Chryftals  of  Verdi- 
grife  by  diflblving  Copper  granulated  in  the 
Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  afterwards  evaporating 
TO  a  Scum  or  Pellicle,  and  fetting  it  in  a  Cel¬ 
lar  to  chriftallize. 

If  you  would  reduce  thefe  Chryftals  to  a 
Liquor  after  having  dried  them,  you  muft 
carry  them  back  to  the  Cellar  to  refolve  them 
into  Water,  and  this  Liquor  is  call’d  by  the 
Apothecaries  or  Chymifts,  the  Liquor  of 
Copper  or  Venus^  and  the  Chryftals  the  Vi¬ 
triol  of  Venus  or  Copper. 


1 6.  Of  the  Mountain  or  Sea  Verdigrife. 

HE  Mountain  or  Hungarian 
Verdigrife  is  a  Sort  of  greenilh  Pomet. 
Powder  in  Grains,  like  Sand,  which 
is  found  in  the  Mountains  of  Kernaufen  in 
Hungary^  and  comes  from  Presbomg  ro  Po¬ 
land  :  It  is  found  likewife  in  the  Mountains 
of  Moravia.  ^  and  fome  will  have  it,  that 
what  the  Ancients  call  Flowers  of  Brafs  was 
made  by  throwing  Water,  or  rather  Wine, 
upon  B.ofe  Copper,  whilft  red,  that  is  to  fay, 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  Furnace  ;  and  that 
this  Flower,  or  Mountain  Verdigrife,  is  ga¬ 
ther’d  and  found  fticking  to  other  Plates  of 
cold  Copper,  which  they  place  over  them,  in 
fmall  Grains  like  Sand,  and  that  this  is  made 
by  Vapours  which  arife  when  they  throw 
Water  or  Wine  upon  the  hot  Copper  ;  and 
that  it  is  that  which  makes  what  we  call  Rofe 
Copper  to  be  fo  unfmooth,  and  to  be  full  of 
little  Figures.  Others  have  affur’d  me,  that 
this  fame  Green  was  Plates  of  Copper  dif- 
folv’d  in  Wine,  which  was  made  almoft  af¬ 
ter  the  fame  Manner  as  Verdigrife  ;  but  as  I 
know  no  more  of  it,  I  (hall  only  fay,  that  fuch 
is  to  be  made  Choice  of  as  is  dry,  of  a  high 
Colour,  well  granulated,  that  is  ro  fay,  like 
Sand,  which  is  the  Mark  of  Natural  Moun¬ 
tain  Verdigrife,  and  makes  the  Difference  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  Artificial,  which  fome 
make  by  Pulverizing  Verdigrife,  and  putting 
a  little  white  Lead  amongft  it. 

The  Verdigrife  of  the  Mountain  is  of  no 
other  Ufe  but  in  Painting,  principally  for 
making  a  Grafs  Green,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  moft  of  the  green  Painting  we  fee  io 
Gardens  is  done  therewith. 

As  it  is  a  dear  Commodity,  and  comes 
from  feveral  Parts,  fo  there  are  different  Sorts 
of  it,  and  different  Prices,  therefore  they 
who  ufe  it  fhould  regard  the  Qualities  of  it 
rather  than  the  Cheapnefs. 

17.  Of  Mix* d  and  Bell- Metal. 

EU-Metal,  according  to  Monfieur  Fure^ 
tiere  is  an  Allay  of  Metals,  the  Princi¬ 
pal  of  which  is  Copper  melted  with  fome 
Wre  of  Tin,  or  of  Brafs  ;  fome  for  Cheap¬ 
nefs 
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nefs  put  in  Lead,  becaufe  one  cannot  melt 
Copper  in  a  Reverberating  '  Furnace,  but 
that  it  (hall  remain  full  of  Holes  like  a  Spiinge. 
There  is  likewife  another  Compound  of  Cop¬ 
per  which  is  call’d  Mix'd  Metal,  which  in 
Effed  is  nothing  elfe  but  Bell-Metal,  and 
they  give  it  this  Name  from  the  greater  or 
lefler  Quantity  of  Tin  that  is  mix’d  in  it, 
which  is  from  twelve  to  five  and  twenty  in 
the  Hundred  :  The  Drcggs  or  Scoria  of 
mix’d  Metal  is  call’d  Dtphryges,  and  is  us’d 
in  Phylick.  The  Flower  thereof  is  made  by 
throwing  fair  Water  upon  melted  Brafs  ; 
when  it  runs  they  place  Iron  Plates  over  the 
Fume  of  it,  and  that  which  congeals  fettles 
into  little  Grains  like  Millet  Seed,  which  are 
bright,  and  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  and  this  is 
call’d  Flowers  of  Brafs.  The  Scales  of  Brafs 
is  what  falls  from  the  Brafs  when  they  ham¬ 
mer  it  and  work  it. 

Diphryges  is  of  a  mix’d  Faculty,  meanly 
aftring^nt,  (harp,  and  of  excellent  Ufe  a- 
gainft  fpreading  Ulcers  ;  it  cleanfes,  dries, 
and  confumes  Excrefceuces,  and  being  made 
into  a  Collyrium  is  good  for  dropping  Eyes, 
and  fuch  like  Difeafcs  of  the  fame.  The 
beft  is  that  which  has  the  Tafte  of  Brafs,  or 
the  Ruft  of  it,  being  aftringent,  and  very 
much  drying  the  Tongue. 

As  for  the  mix’d,  or  Bell-Metal  itfelf,  we 
ufe  it  for  making  Figures,  Bells,  Mortars, 
and  other  Utenfils  :  ’Fhe  belt  Metal  is  that 
which  is  whiteft  and  founds  like  Silver.  I 
ftould  not  have  been  fo  long  upon  this  Head, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Sake  of  Tutty, 
which  is  defcrib’d  under  the  following  Head. 
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18.  cy  Tutty. 

^ Vtty,  or  the  Spodium  of  the  Greeky,  is  a 
metallick  Species  in  Scales  or  Drops  of 
different  Size  and  Thicknefs,  folid  within, 
and  rough  without,  with  a  Sort  of  Excref- 
cences,  like  Pins  Heads,  for  which  Reafon 
the  Ancients  call’d  it  Spodium,  or  Futty  in 
the  Clutter.  The  Tutty  which  we  fell  in 
France  comes  from  Germany  and  other  Places, 
where  they  make  mix’d  or  Bell- Metal.  It 
is  wrong  to  think  what  mott  Authors,  both 
New  and  Old,  have  afferted,  that  Tutty  is 
got  from  the  yellow  Copper  or  Brafs,  and 
that  it  is  made  at  the  fame  'Time  as  the  Pom- 


pholyx  ;  for  this  is  not  true,  feeing  the  Tutty 
is  found  fticking  to  Rolls  of  Earth,  which 
are  hung  up  and  plac’d  on  Piirpofe  on  the 
Top  of  the  Furnaces  where  the  Founders 
caft  their  mix’d  and  Bell-Metal  to  retain  the 
Fume  or  Vapour,  like  the  Smoke  in  Chim- 
nies,  and  by  the  Means  of  thefe  Roils  the 
Vapour  is  retain’d  and  reduc’d  into  a  Shell  of 
the  fame  Figure  as  thefe  Rollers,  which  we 
have  feen,  and  the  Thing  is  fo  certain,  that 
if  one  will  but  look  amongft  the  Tutty,  you 
will  find  fticking  toit  the  Earth,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  made  by  Sticking  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  or  Sides  of  the  Furnace  ;  and  that 
which  makes  this  more  than  a  Suppofition  Is, 
becaufe  all  the  we  have  is  always  in 

Form  of  a  Gutter,  and  half  round. 

Tutty  ought  to  be  in  bright  Scales,  thick, 
granulated,  of  a  fine  Moufe  Colour  without, 
and  a  pale  Yellow  within,  hard  to  break, 
and  as  little  mix’d  with  Foulnefs  as  poffib  y 
can  be.  Tutty  has  no  other  Ufe,  that  I  know 
of,  but  in  Medicine,  and  that  not  ’till  ’os 
well  beaten  :  Others  bum  it,  and  after  wafa 
it  and  make  it  up  into  Troches  which  they 
ufe  for  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  Mixing  it  with 
frelh  Butter,  or  Diluting  it  with  Rofe  or 
Plantin  Water.  Tutty,  well  prepar’d  and 
incorporated  ^ith  frefh  Butter,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  and  fure  Remedy  for  the  Piles  :  That  is  . 
mott  efteem’d  which  comes  from  Orleans, 
either  becaufe  it  is  better  prepar’d,  or  be- 
caufe  it  has  all  along  carried  the  Vogue  : 
with  it. 

Tutty  is  brought  from  Sweden,  Cy¬ 
prus,  Greece,  Turkey  and  Fgypt,  Lemery. 
but  the  Cyprian  is  the  beft  :  It 
was  heretofore  brought  from  Alexandria, 
and  therefore  Authors,  in  their  Defcriptions, 
call  it  Tutty  of  Alexandria,  The  Difference 
between  the  Pompholyx  and  the  Tutty,  or  the 
Grey  Spodium,  is  this  ;  the  Pompholyx  is  more 
white  and  light,  like  volatile  Meal  ;  the  latter 
is  nearer  the  Colour  of  Brafs,  heavier,  thic¬ 
ker,  and  fatcifli,  which  with  Vinegar  yields  a 
Smell  like  Brafs.  Tutty,  by  fome,  is  ac¬ 
counted  the  better  Medicine ,  and  more 
powerful  for  the  Ufes  intended.  Cadmia  cal¬ 
cin’d  by  a  violent  Fire  and  brought  to  Afhes^ 
is  fold  for  Tutty,  but  this  is  a  Cheat,  and 
fometimes  for  Want  of  it,  burnt  Ivory  is 
fold  in  the  Shops  for  it. 

Tt 
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In  is  deterlive,  difîccative,  proper  for  Di- 
feafes  of  the  Eyes,  for  drying  and  cicatrifing 
of  Wounds,  and  for  the  Piles;  it  is  only 
us’d  externally  after  being  ground  to  a  very 
fine  Powder. 

19.  Of  Chalcitis. 

Pornst.  or  Colcothar^  is  a  natural  Vi- 

^  triol  made  red  by  fubterraneous 
Fires  in  the  Entrails  of  the  Earth,  which  is  the 
Reafon  why  Chalcite  is  a  Stone  of  a  reddilh  Co¬ 
lour.  I  fhall  not  endeavour  to  write  what  the 
Ancients  havefaid  touching  the  different  Chan¬ 
ges  that  happen  to  the  Chalcitis,  nor  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  is  Mify,  what  Melanteria,  and 
what  Sory,  for  I  cannot  tell  what  thefe  three 
iaft  are,  or  where  they  may  be  found.  Mat- 
thiolus  upon  Diofcorides,  Page  729,  fays,  that 
Mify  is  hard  and  like  Gold,  and  glitters  like 
a  Star,  and  is  found  in  Cyprus.  The  Melan- 
teria  is  found  of  two  Sorts  ;  one  is  found 
growing  like  Salt  at  the  Entrance  of  Copper 
Mines,  the  other  is  found  congeal’d  at  the 
Top  of  the  Mines  :  He  lays  that  the  beft 
Melanteria  is  that  which  is  fmooth,  clean, 
firm,  and  of  the  Colour  of*  Sulphur,  and 
that  turns  black  as  foon  as  a  Drop  of  Water 
is  put  upon  it.  As  for  Sory,  he  lays  it  is  black, 
fail  of  Holes,  and  attringent  to  the  Tatte, 
of  a  very  ill  Smell,  and  that  a  great  deal  is 
found  in  /Egypt,  Libya,  Spain,  and  Cyprus, 
Pliny,  on  the  ocher  Hand,  fays,  That  Chalci¬ 
tis,  Mify,  Melanteria,  and  Sory,  are  the 
fame  Thing,  thar  the  one  changes  to  the  other 
in  Procefs  of  Time,  that  is  to  fay,  Chalcitis 
>  becomes  Mify,  Mify  turns  to  Melanteria,  and 
Melanteria  to  Sory,  which  I  could  never  find, 
though  I  have  had  a  Lump  of  it  above  eigh¬ 
teen  Years,  in  which  I  could  never  fee  any 
Alteration,  as  to  its  Nature  or  Colour,  tho’  I 
have  been  careful  to  obferve  it.  It  is  true, 
there  is  a  Chalcitis  that  has  different  Colours 
in  the  fame  Piece,  but  as  I  have  found  no 
Alteration  in  it  by  keeping  all  the  Time  I 
had  it,  I  am  apt  to  believe  it  was  fo  natu¬ 
rally. 

Chalcitis  \s  to  be  chofen  in  prettty  large 
Pieces,  of  a  brownifh  Red,  of  the  Tatte  of 
Vitriol,  which  being  put  into  a  little  Water, 
dittblve  eafily,  and  being  broke  are  of  a 
Copper  Colour,  but  fomeching  more  fhining. 


The  Chalcitis^  or  Natural  Colcothar,  is 
brought  from  different  Places,  as  from  Swe¬ 
den  and  Germany  ;  it  is  a  Drugg  very  little 
us’d  in  Medicine,  becaufe  very  rare  ;  and  if 
it  were  not  an  Ingredient  in  Venice-Treacle 
there  would  be  fcarce  any  Demand  for  it. 
The  Dearnefs  and  Scarcity  of  this  Stone 
have  given  Occafion  to  many  Counterfeits, 
and  to  feek  for  Succedaneums,  as  the  Colco- 
thar  or  Vitriol  made  red,  the  white  Vitriol 
calcin’d,  the  Lapis  Calaminaris,  becaufe  of 
its  Colour,  and  feveral  other  Things,  fo  that 
Perfons  who  want  the  true  Chalcitis  mutt 
apply  to  honeft  People,  and  not  ftick  at  a 
Price. 

Chalcite  is  a  Vitriol  naturally  cal¬ 
cin’d  by  the  Subterranean  Fires,  Lemery, 
and  render’d  into  Pieces  of  Stone, 
pretty  big,  red,  and  fometimes  ftreak’d  with¬ 
in  with  yellow  Veins  fomething  fparkling; 
it  is  found  in  Copper  Mines,  and  within  Side 
participates  of  that  Metal  ;  it  is  melted  by 
Fire  ;  it  is  brought  fometimes  from  Germany 
and  Sweden,  but  is  generally  very  fcarce  in 
France, 

That  is  moft  preferable  that  is  in  pretty 
large  Pieces,  of  a  brownifh  Red  without, 
which  being  broke,  is  of  a  Copper  Colour, 
fomething  fhining,  of  the  Tatte  of  Vitriol, 
and  eafily  diffolv’d  in  Water. 

The  Chalcitis  is  hot,  dry,  deterfive,  and 
very  attringent  ;  it  ttops  Bleeding  at  the 
Nofe  ;  it  is  us’d  internally  and  externally  ; 
and  in  the  Compoficion  of  Venice-Treacle  5 
but  not  being  eafily  got  they  commonly  fub- 
ftitute  an  artificial  Colcothar,whicb  is  a  green 
Vitriol  calcin’d  to  a  Rednefs  in  the  Room  of 
it  :  It  is  of  thinner  Parts  than  Sory,  but  thic¬ 
ker  than  Mify.  In  a  Collyrium  it  cleanfes, 
dries,  and  heals  the  Eyes.  The  fame  Colly- 
rium,  if  weakned  with  Rofe  Water,  pre¬ 
vails  againft  St.  Anthony's  Fire,  and  all 
Sorts  of  creeping  Sores,  whether  of  Skin  or 
Flefh.  With  Juice  of  Leeks  it  is  faid  to 
flop  a  Flux  of  Bloud  at  the  Nottrils,  as  alfo  in 
Wounds,  and  of  the  hemorrhoidal  Veins  ;  it  is 
good  againft  Vices  in  the  Gums,  and  eating 
Ulcers  of  the  Tonfils,  the  Powder  of  it  be¬ 
ing  laid  upon  the  Part  affedted  :  Burnt  and 
mixt  with  Honey,  it  helps  callous  and  rough 
Eybrows,  Fiftulas,  Leprofy,  and  other  cuta¬ 
neous  Difeafes» 


They 
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They  who  diftînguîih  Mtfy  from  Chdcitis 
fay,  it  is  a  Natural  Mineral  Excrement  al- 
moft  like  Gold,  which  glifters  when  it  is 
broken  :  It  is  commonly  bred  upon  the 
Chalcitis,  and  is  only  the  Recrement  of  that 
Mineral,  being  bred  thereon,  as  Verdigrife 
is  upon  Brafs  :  It  is  very  aftringent,  burning, 
and  of  much  thinner  Parts  than  Chalcitis, 
but  is  of  the  fame  Virtue  with  it,  as  being 
bred  from  it,  but  in  a  different  Degree. 
That  which  comes  from  Egypt  is  accounted 
the  beft,  and  is  more  corrofive  than  Chalcitis 
oxSory^  being  calcin’d  and  burn’d  or  walh’d, 
it  is  good  againft  malignant  Ulcers  or  Fiftu- 
las.  With  Lime  Water,  in  which  a  little 
Sal  Armoniack  is  diffolv’d,  a  Cottyrium  may 
be  made  by  Infufing  the  Powder.  That  Wa¬ 
ter  is  likewife  good  to  wafh  malignant  Sores, 
and  running  Ulcers* 

The  Me  I  anuria  of  Diofcorides,  according 
to  MattJfioltis^  is  a  Mineral  Vitriolick  Mat¬ 
ter,  of  which  there  are  two  Kinds.  One  is 
found  like  a  Salt  upon  the  Entrance  of  Cop¬ 
per  MineSj  from  whence  they  gather  it.  The 
Second  is  found  at  the  Top  of  the  fame 
Mine  in  a  firm,  fmooth,  clean  Stone,  of  the 
Colour  of  Sulphur.  Diofcorides  prefers  this 
latter  Sort  to  the  firft,  and  chiefly  when  it 
grows  black  upon  being  melted  with  a  little 
Water  :  He  fays  the  Melanteria  is  found  in 
Cilicia^  and  feveral  other  Countries  ;  he  at¬ 
tributes  a  cauftick  Virtue  to  it.  This  Drugg  is 
unknown  to  us,  and  many  believe,  with  Pliny ^ 
that  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Chalcitis,  which 
has  taken  feveral  Shapes  and  Colours  in  the 
Mine  :  However  it  is,  we  fubftituce  the  Na¬ 
tural  Chalcitis  in  the  Stead  of  it. 

Sory  is  a  ftony  Mineral,  vitriolick,  grofs, 
impure,  porous,  or  naturally  pierc’d  with 
many  Holes,  fattifh,  black,  of  an  ill  Smell, 
and  a  ftiptick  Tafte.  It  is  found  in  the  Mines 
of  Cyprus,  Spain,  Libya  and  Egypt:  And  as 
Matthiolus  fays,  it  is  found  in  the  Dukedom 
of  Brunfwick.  Many  have  thought  it  to 
have  been  a  Chalcitis  grown  old,  and  that 
has  lain  long  in  the  Mine  ;  but  there  is  more 
Probability  that  it  was  a  Mixture  of  Vitriol 
and  Bitumen  calcin’d  by  fubterranean  Fires. 
There  has  been  none  of  it  found  for  many 
Ages,  at  leaft  it  has  been  negleéfed,  and  we 
fubftitute  the  Chalcitis,  or  natural  red  Vitriol 
in  the  Room  of  it  ;  it  was  drying,  burning, 
and  aftringent,  not  much  differing  from  Mify^ 
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but  of  thicker  and  groffer  Parts,  and  there¬ 
fore  lefs  piercing. 

20.  Of  the  Roman  Vitriol. 

I?  Oman  Vitriol,  as  well  as  all  ocher 

Vitriols,  or  Sorts  of  Copperas,  is  Pomct, 
a  Chryftallizacion  drawn  by  the 
Help  of  Water  from  a  Sort  of  Marcafice, 
found  in  Copper  Mines,  to  which  the  An¬ 
cients  have  given  the  Name  of  Pyrites,  or 
Fire-Stone.  This  Stone  is  found  under  ouc 
Clay-Pits  at  PaJJy,  within  a  League  of  Paris, 
upon  which  feveral  Operations  have  been 
perform’d  ;  and  as  I  have  been  afliir’d,  it 
was  with  this  chat  a  certain  Abbot  made  his 
univerfal  Medicine.  The  Pyrites  ,  from 
whence  they  extradt  the  Epman  Vitriol,  is 
found  in  feveral  Parts  of  Italy  :  To  reduce 
this  Marcafice  to  Vitriol,  they  expofe  it  for 
Tome  Time  to  the  Weather,  that  fo  the  Air 
may  penetrate  into  it,  and  that  it  may  calcine 
and  turn  into  a  Chalk  of  a  greeniOi  Colour. 
When  the  Pyrites  is  fit  for  Working,  they 
throw  it  into  Water,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Help  of  Fire  and  wooden  Tubs,  reduce  it  to 
Chryftals,  fuch  as  we  receive  from  Italy.  In 
a  Word,  all  the  Vitriols ,  or  Copperas’s, 
are  made  as  they  make  Allum  in  England,  or 
Saltpeter  with  us.  Ail  the  Difference  that 
there  is  between  the  feveral  Copperas’s  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  diflerent  Places  where  the 
Mineral  is  found  ;  and  as  it  participates  more 
or  lefs  of  the  Copper  or  the  Iron.  They 
which  have  moft  of  the  Copper  are  ihofe  of 
Cyprus  or  Germany  ;  They  which  have  moft 
Iron  are  the  Epman  Vitriol,  and  that  from 
Pifa  and  England.  When  the  firft  are  nib’d 
upon  the  Edge  of  a  Knife,  wet  with  Spittle, 
they  make  it  look  red  :  On  the  contrary  the 
[{Oman  Vitriol,  and  the  Copperas  of  Pifa  and 
England,  don’t  change  the  Colour  upon  the 
Edge  of  the  Knife,  and  this  has  given  feme 
People,  that  (hall  be  namelefs,  an  Opportu¬ 
nity  of  Counterfeiting  Rpman  Vitriol  by  Eng- 
lifh  Copperas,  which  they  do,  by  wafiiing 
that  Copperas  never  fo  liciie,  and  expofing  k 
to  the  Air  for  fome  Days,  ’till  from  a  green, 
it  turns  of  a  greyifli  Colour,  which  is  cafie 
to  be  found  our,  becaufe  the  true  Roman  Vi^ 
trial  is  in  chick  long  Pieces,  of  a  Grafs  Green, 
very  difficult  to  melt,  and  being  broke  is 
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tranfparent  as  Glafs,  from  whence,  the  Latin  me,  that  it  was  made  of  German  Copperas; 
Word  for  Glafs  being  Vitrum,  fom®  pretend  but  not  knowing  which  Part  to  take  amongft 
that  it  takes  its  Name  ;  others  will  have  it,  thefe  three,  I  lhall  only  fay,  that  two  Sorts 
that  the  Name  of  Vitriol  is  myfterious,  and  of  Vitriol  are  brought  from  Cyprus,  one  in 
that  every  Letter  (lands  for  a  Word  ;  fo  that  large  Pieces  which  we  call,  the  Companys  Vi- 
it  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  Vifitando  Interiora  triol,  becaufe  the  Merchants  Trading  to  the 
Terro'y  {{cHificando  Invenies  Occultum  Lapi-  iW/ej  bring  it  to  US  ;  the  other  cut  into  Bits 
dem  Veram  Medicinam.  -  on  purpofe,  with  Points  like  Diamonds,  to 

The  true  Bpman  Vitriol  is  much  fought  for  make  it  look  more  beautiful,  and  promote 
ût  prelenr,  both  becaufe  of  its  Scarcity,  as  the  Sale. 

well  as  becaufe  ’cis  proper  for  the  making  a  The  Vitriol  QÎ_Cyprus  or  Hungary  is  to  be 
white  Powder,  which  they  call  the  Sympa-  chofe  of  a  fine  sky-colour’d  Blue,  efpecially 
thetick  Powder^  which  is  only  E{oman  Vitriol  when  broken  ;  for  being  a  Commodity  eafi- 
expos’d  to  the  Air  and  the  great  Heat,  during  ly  penetrated  by  the  Air,  it  will  come  to  be 
the  Dog-days  tor  a  conliderable  Time  ;  and  of  a  whitifli  grey  on  the  Outfide,  which 
when  it  becomes  extreamly  white  by  the  does  not  at  all  diminilh  its  Goodnefs  , 
Calcination  which  the  Sun  has  given  it,  is  but  renders  it  not  fo  faleable  to  the  Eye  ;  and 
made  ufe  of  for  Wounds  and  Stoppage  of  a  Sign  that  it  is  the  Superficies  only  that  is 
Blond  ;  fome  mix  Gum  Tragacanth  with  it.  damag’d  is  this,  that  by  putting  it  to  the 
They  bring  us  likewife  from  Italy  another  Tongue,,  upon  the  Approach  of  the  lead 
Vitriol^  which  comes  near  the  Colour  of  the  Moifture,  it  will  come  to  its  Colour*  Some 
P^oman,  only  it  is  greener,  and  in  lefler  Perlons  have  alTur’d  me,  that  fo  piercing  a 
Pieces,  and  is  what  we  call  Vitriol  or  Cop-  Spirit  is  drawn  from  the  Vitriol  of  Cyprus, 
peras  of  PIfa,  and  is  made  ufe  of  by  the  that  it  would  break  any  Glafs  VelTel  of  what- 
Dyers.  foever  Thicknefs,  and  yet  tbo’  fo  piercing,  be- 

The  third  Vitriol^  which  is  of  a  Martial  ing  mix’d  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Water, 
Nature  ,  and  as  it  is  more  common,  is  alfo  was  a  Sovereign  Remedy  for  Confolidating 
cheaper  than  the  Englijh  Copperas,  is  all  green  •  Wounds,  and  Stopping  of  Bloud, 
much  us’d  by  Dyers,  Hatters,  and  others,  which  is  probable  enough,  becaufe  we  have 
that  have  Occafion  for  a  black  Colour  ;  and  no  Druggs  more  aftringent,  or  that  ftop 
they  pretend  that  That  which  makes  the  Blood  better  than  the  T/Vm/ of  Cyprus.  This 
Copperas  dye  Black,  is  becaufe  it  participates  Vitriol  is  much  us’d  by  feveral  Artifts.  Some 
of  the  Iron  ;  others  will  have  it,  becaufe  they  Perfons  carry  it  about  them  for  Blotches  in 
who  make  it  throw  old  Iron  into  the  Liquor.  their  Face  :  This,  as  well  as  the  Bpman,  is 
The  neceffary  Qualities  in  right  Englifh  us’d  for  the  Sympathetick  Powder. 

Copperas  is,  that  it  be  dry,  of  a  clear  tranf- 

parent  Green,  with  as  few  fmall  and  whitilh  Of  German  Copperas. 

Pieces  as  poflible. 

The  German  Copperas  is  a  Vitriol  of  a 
Of  the  Cyprian  or  Hungarian  Vitriol.  bluhh  Green,  clear  and  tranfparent,  which 

is  made  and  chryftalliz’d  at  Goffelar  in  Saxo*- 
Notwithftanding  all  the  Pains  I  have  taken  ny,  whence  it  is  that  the  German  Copperas  is 
to  difeover  what  the  Lïrr/o/ of  Cyprus,  which  csdŸà  Goffelar,  or  Saxon  Vitriol.  The  largeft 
we  fell,  might  be,  I  have  not  been  able  to  Pieces,  cleareft,  and  moft  tranfparent,  are  to 
learn  it.  The  Ancients,  and  fome  Moderns,  be  chofen,  and  the  drieft  that  can  be. 
have  pretended,  that  this  Vitriol  is  a  Chry-  The  German  Copperas  is  of  much  Ufe  in 
ftallization  made  of  a  blue  Water  which  is  Medicine,  as  being  that  from  whence  the 
found  in  fubterraneous  Places  in  Cyprus,  from  Chymifts  draw  moft  of  their  Prepara- 
whence  it  has  its  Name  :  And  a  Perfon  of  tions,  as  (hall  be  fhown  hereafter  :  It  is  like- 
Worth  and  Honefty  has  allirm’d  to  me,  that  wife  us’d  by  the  Dyers.  This  Copperas  may 
the  Vitriol  of  Cyprus  was  made  of  Rofe  Cop-  be  us’d  for  Stopping  Bloud  in  Cafe  of  Necel- 
per  dilfolv’d  in  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  and  af-  fity,  inftead  of  the  Vitriol  of  Cyprus,  but  it 
terwards  Chryftalliz'd.  Another  has  told  has  not  fo  much  Efficacy. 
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Of  White  Copperas. 

The  white  Vitriol  which  we  fetch  from 
Germany^  is  the  Copperas  of  Gojfelar^  before- 
mention'd,  calcin’d  to  that  Wbitencfs,  and 
afterwards  put  into  Water  and  filtred,  and 
reduc’d  to  Salt;  and  when  it  begins  to  coa¬ 
gulate,  the  Germans  make  Lumps  of  forty  or 
fifty  Pound  Weight,  of  the  Shape  we  fee 
them  in.  It  is  therefore  an  Abufe  put  upon 
us  by  a  modern  Author,  who  would  oiakc- 
us  believe  that  the  PVhite  Copperas  is  that 
which  is  found  near  Fountains,  and  is  the 
moft  purified  from  any  metallick  Subftance. 
‘ïhïsCopperas  ought  to  be  pretty  hard,  white, 
and  of  the  neareft  Refemblance  to  fine  white 
Sugar  that  can  be  ;  Care  muft  be  taken  to 
keep  it  from  the  Air,  for  when  that  gets  to 
it,  it  becomes  yellow  and  unfaleable. 

This  Copperas  is  of  fome  Ufe  in  Phyfick, 
becaufe  fome  People  put  it  into  Rofe  or 
Plantain  Water,  with  Orrice  and  Succotrine 
Aloes,  to  cure  the  Eyes  :  Painters  ufe  it  when 
calcin’d  to  put  in  their  Colours  that  they 
may  dry  ;  but  Farriers  have  the  moft  Oc- 
cafion  for  it. 

By  Help  of  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol  they  draw 
Chryftals  from  this  PT^hite  Copperas,  which 
are  thole  we  call  Gilla  Vitriolic  or  Emetick 
Vitriol,  becaufe  being  taken  from  twelve 
Grains  to  a  Dram  in  Broth,  or  other  Liquor, 
it  gives  an  eafy  Vomit. 

Of  the  Spirit  and  Oil  of  Vitriol. 

They  draw  from  the  German  or  Bnglifh 
Vitriol,  calcin’d  to  a  Whicenefs,  by  Means  of 
Fire  and  a  Retort,  a  Flegm,  a  Spirit,  and  an 
Oil  ;  but  becaufe  the  Operation  is  long  and 
troublefome,  I  Ihould  not  advife  any  one  to 
concern  themfelves  with  it  :  Befides  the 
Spirit  and  Oil  of  Vitriol,  which  we  Apothe¬ 
caries  and  Chymifts  make,  are  not  fo  good, 
nor  can  be  afforded  fo  cheap  as  thofe  brought 
from  England  and  Holland  :  This  muft  be 
taken  Notice  of,  that  what  we  call  Oil  of  Vi¬ 
triol,  is  a  Spirit  well  reélified  from  its  Phlegm  ; 
but  it  muft  not  be  expeefted  in  this  as  in  others, 
that  the  Oil  Ihold  be  fat  and  fwiin  upon  the 
Water,  for  the  Oil  of  Vitriol  is  not  fuch,  but 
eafily  intermixes^with  watry  Liquors. 

That  which  is  call’d  Spirit  ol  Vitriol  is  the 
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Liquor  which  comes  immediately  after  the 
Fiegm,  which  if  right  ought  to  be  as 
clear  as  Water,  of  a  Tafte  fomething  fiiarp, 
and  being  put  upon  white  Paper,  and  held  to 
the  Fire,  becomes  black.  They  ufe  this 
Spirit  of  Vitriol  very  commonly  in  Phyfick 
for  Cooling,  and  upon  other  Occafions.  The 
Spirit  OÏ  Vitriol,  well  cleans’d  of  its  Flegm, 
is  what  we  improperly  call  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
and  ought  to  be  of  a  dark  Colour,  of  fo 
piercing  and  cauftick  a  Tafte,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  CO  endure  it  upon  the  Tongue.  They 
are  in  the  wrong  who  think  that  acid  Spirits 
need  not  be  ftopr,  becaufe  they  pretend  that 
they  don’t  evaporate,  which  is  true  ;  but  this 
Spirit  being  throughly  devefted  of  its  Flegm, 
if  you  leave  it  in  a  Bottle  unftop’d,  the  Air 
gets  into  it,  increafes  its  Bulk  and  Weight, 
and  at  laft  it  becomes  as  infipid  as  Water. 

The  Oil  of  Vitriol  is  very  corrofive,  and 
therefore  made  ufe  of  to  diflblve  Metals  :  It 
is  taken  inwardly  for  the  fame  Diftempers  as 
the  Spirit,  but  muft  be  us’d  in  ieffer  Quanti¬ 
ties,  becaufe  it  has  greater  Strength  in  it. 
Spirit  of  Vitriol  fliould  be  bought  of  fuch 
Perfons  as  one  can  truft,  becaufe  there  are 
fome  who  make  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  by  Mixing 
fortis  with  Water,  which  they  are  able 
to  afford  at  a  cheaper  Rate  :  and  this  Spirit 
of  Vitriol,  made  with  Aqua  forAs,  is  call’d, 
the  Philofophidi  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  of  which 
you  muft  carefully  beware. 

As  to  the  Water  and  Fiegm  of  Vitriol,  that 
I  mention’d  before,  it  is  of  no  Ufe,  becaufe 
it  is  infipid,  yet  fome  People  wafh  their  Eyes 
with  it. 

Monfieur  Lemcry  fays,  that  you  muft  ufe 
Englifh  Vitriol,  or  Copperas,  for  the  fore- 
menrion’d  Operations,  becaufe  it  is  not  of 
fuch  Acrimony  as  the  German  :  However  all 
they  who  work  with  Vitriol  mikQ  ufe  of  the 
German  ;  but  I  leave  the  Decifion  of  this 
Point  to  them  that  have  more  Experience  in 
it  than  I  have.  That  which  remains  in  the 
Retort,  after  DiftiUation,  is  a  reddilh  Earth 
which  the  Chymifts  call,  the  Caput  Mortuum 
of  Vitriol,  Artificial  Colcothar,  or  Ifnhified 
Vitriol,  One  may  draw  a  Sale  cut  of  it  by 
the  Means  of  Water  and  Fire,  which  is 
what  they  call  Salt  of  Vitriol,  and  is  made 
ufe  of  as  Gilla  Vitrioli,  only  not  to  be  taken 
in  fuch  large  Dofes.  The  Salt  of  Vitriol 
ought  to  be  white,  and  faithfully  prepared  ; 
Vol.  II.  R  for 
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for  ic  is  ufual  to  fell  the  Gilla  Vltrtoli,  or 
Green  Vitriol  calcin'd  to  a  Whitenefs  for  the 
Salt  of  Vitriol. 

The  Colcothar  has  fotne  little  Ufe  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  forafmuch  as  fome  People  employ  it 
inftead  of  Chalcitis,  both  becaufe  it  is  cheaper, 
and  alfo  has  the  fame  Qualities.  Some  Apothe¬ 
caries  put  Colcothar  into  their  Diaj^alma,  as 
well  to  make  it  red,  as  to  humour  the  Sur¬ 
geons,  who  are  pleas’d  that  the  Publick 
don’t  know  that  it  is  nothing  but  Diapalma  ; 
and  to  dlfguife  it  the  better,  they  call  the 
Plaifter  by  the  Name  of  Diachalciteos. 

They  make  with  the  Colcothar^  Burnt  A- 
lum,  Sugar  Candy,  Urine  and  Rofe-Water, 
a  very  aftringenc  Water,  and  proper  for 
Stopping  of  Blood  ,  as  Monfieur  Lemery 
has  obferv’d,  to  whom  the  Reader  may  have 
Recourfe.  There  is  another  Stiptick  Water 
of  Monfieur  Faveur  defcrib’d  by  Monfieur 
Charas. 

It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the  Colcothar  is 
improperly  call’d  Calcanthum^  becaufe  the 
Word  Calcnnthum  fignifies  nothing  elfe  but 
Vitriol, 

Vitriolis  a  Mineral  Salt  drawn 
Lemery,  as  Saltpeter  by  Lotion,  by  Filtra¬ 
tion,  by  Evaporation  and  Chryftal- 
lization,  from  a  Sort  of  Marcafire,  call’d 
Pyrites  or  Fire-Stone^  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  in 
its  Time  ;  it  is  found  in  the  Mines  in  feveral 
Parts  of  Europe,  as  in  Italy  and  Germany  \ 
there  are  fome  Sorts  taken  about  Paris. 

This  FofiTil  or  Mineral  confifts  of  an  acid 
Salt,  Earth,  Iron  and  Copper.  The  diftin- 
guiihing  Mark  of  Vitriol  confifts  in  the  black 
Colour,  which  it  communicates  to  an  Infu- 
fionof  Galls.  That  ’tis  an  acid  Salt  appears 
plainly,  not  only  by  its  being  chymicaliy  ana- 
ii^’d,  (for  a  great  many  cavil,  that  an  acid 
Spirit  may  be  produc’d  by  the  Violence  and 
Force  of  the  Fire)  but  alfo  from  the  bright 
red  Colour  that  a  Solution  of  Vitriol  imparts 
to  blue  Paper.  The  Earth  of  Vitriol  pre¬ 
cipitates  or  falls  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Cruci¬ 
ble,  when  the  Solution  of  fix’d  Nitre  is 
pour’d  upon  a  Solution  of  Vitriol  :  As  to  Iron 
and  Copper,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they 
are  contain’d  in  Vitriol  ;  for  by  pouring  the 
Spirit  or  Salt  of  Vitriol,  upon  the  Filings  of 
Iron,  an  excellent  Vitriol  ot  Mars  or  Iron 
is  made,  and  by  placing  Plates  of  Iron  or 
Copper  in  a  Crucible,  with  fome  common 


Brimftone  interfpers’d,  a  Vitriol  is  produc’d 
by  the  Help  of  Fire  :  Wherefore  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  Vitriol  of  Mars  or  Iron, 
and  the  Vitriol  of  Venus  or  Copper,  are  bred 
in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  from  the  acid 
Juices  or  Liquors,  corroding  the  Copper. 

f'Vhite  Vitriol,  vulgarly  call’d  Eye-Copperas, 
is  a  Mineral  Vitriolick  Salt  found  in  the 
Earth,  near  unto  Fountains,  and  the  moft  of 
all  depurated  from  a  mecallick  Mixture  ;  or 
it  is  made  by  Diflblving  the  I{oman  or  dark 
green  Vitriol  in  Water,  and  then  boiling  it 
’rill  all  the  Water  is  evaporated,  and  the  Vi¬ 
triol  turn’d  into  large  white  Lumps  like  Su¬ 
gar,  which  being  expos’d  to  the  Air,  turn 
outwardly  of  a  reddifh  or  yellowiili  Colour. 
It  is  the  leaft  acrid  of  any  of  the  Vitriols. 

It  is  to  be  chofen  in  large  white  Lumps,’ 
pure  and  clean,  refembling  Loaf-Sugar,  of 
a  fweet  Tafte,  aftringent,  accompanied  with 
an  Acrimony  ;  it  contains  Abundance  of 
Flegm  and  acid  Salt,  a  little  Sulphur  like 
common  Sulphur,  and  fome  Earth. 

The  white  natural  Vitriol  needs  no  Man¬ 
ner  of  Preparation,  being  of  great  Ufe  and 
Force  in  a  Loofnefs  and  Bloody  Flux,  and 
frequently  us’d  for  that  Purpofe  in  Camps 
and  Hofpitals.  The  other  white  Vitriol  is 
thus  purified  :  Take  White  Vitriol,  what 
Quantity  you  pleafe,  dilfolve  it  in  Flegm  of 
Vitriol,  or  in  Rain  Water,  then  filtrate,  eva¬ 
porate,  and  fee  it  to  chryftallize;  this  is  that 
which  is  call’d  Gilla  Vitrioli,  and  Gilla  Theo-' 
phrajli. 

It  heats,  deficcates,  aftringes,  or  confti- 
pates,  yet  excites  Vomiting;  it  powerfully 
extricates  cough  Flegm  out  of  the  Ventricle, 
by  its  emecick  Force,  yet  may  be  given  to 
Children  :  It  kills  Worms,  and  ftrengthens  the 
Stomach  and  Brain,  and  is  good  againft  Con- 
vulfions  and  Epilepfies  ;  it  cleanfes  and 
ftrengthens  the  Womb,  and  is  us’d  in  Inje¬ 
ctions  againft  a  Gonorrhea,  and  the  Whites 
in  Women,  a  Dram  thereof  being  mix’d 
with  a  Pint  of  Spring  Water,  and  fo  us’d 
with  a  Syringe.  Inwardly,  as  a  Vomit,  it 
is  an  excellent  Remedy  againft  Fevers  :  Dofe 
from  twelve  Grains  to  a  Dram  in  Broth,  or 
other  Liquor  :  It  cleanfes  the  Stomach  from 
all  Imparités ,  eafes  the  Headach ,  ftops 
Fluxes,  and  is  good  againft  f^otidian  and 
Tertian  Agues. 


There 
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There  are  two  Things  obfervable, 

That  in  making  this  Gtlla  Vitrioli  all  the  Li- 
q,uor  may  be  evaporated  away  without  any 
Ghryftallizaiion,  fo  the  Gilla,  will  remain  at 
the  Bottom  in  a  white  Powder.  Next,  That 
after  taking  this  Vomit  the  Sick  fometimes 
voids  by  Stool  a  black  Matter,  like  Ink,  be- 
caufe  it  often  happens  that  fome  Part  of  the 
GtUa  defcending  into  the  Guts  meets  with 
a  Styptick  Matter,  almoft  of  the  fame  Na¬ 
ture  as  Galls,  which  caufes  that  Blacknefs. 

The  Sympathetick  Powder  is  PPinte  Vi- 
triol  open’d  and  prepar’d  ;  it  ought  to  be 
lac’d  upon  a  Stone  fo  as  to  receive  the 
earns  of  the  Sun  reflexively,  from  a  large 
Burning  Glafs,  by  which  it  will  be  fooner 
done  than  by  any  Furnace  whatfoever,  and 
the  calcin’d  Powder  is  to  be  kept  in  a  Glafs 
clofe  ftopt  for  Ufe  :  It  is  us’d  in  the  magne- 
tick  Cure  of  Wounds  ;  dilTolv’d  in  Water,  and 
us’d  outwardly  ,  it  dries,  binds,  and  heats 
much,  and  has  the  Virtue  of  the  Gilla. 

The  Aq^iid  Stypnca  Compofita,  or  the  Com- 
pound  St)  piick  Water,  is  made  of  this  Vitriol. 
Take  purified  white  Vitriol,  Roch  Alum,  of 
each  an  Ounce  j  Snccbarum  Saturni,  half  an 
Ounce  ;  Spring  Water,  two  Quarts  ;  mix 
and  diflblve  over  a  gentle  Heat,  digeft  clofe 
ftopt,  ten  Days  ;  decant  the  Clear,  filtrate 
and  keep  it  for  Ufe.  This  is  an  eafy  Pre¬ 
paration,  and  of  few  and  fimple  Ingredients, 
but  of  no  mean  Ufe.  It  is  a  good  Injecflion 
(  Univerfals  being  firft  premis’d  )  againft  the 
Whites  in  Women,  and  the  Gonorrhea  in 
Men,  though  of  never  fo  long  ftanding,  and 
poffibly  may  do  more  in  two,  three,  or  four 
Days  Time,  being  injedled,  than  all  other 
Medicines  could  do  in  as  many  Years  :  Ic 
ftops  Bleeding  in  any  Parr,  heals  Ulcers, 
and  infallibly  cures  all  Sorts  of  Tetters, 
Ringworms,  Scabs,  Scurf,  Morphew,  and 
inveWrate  Herpes  in  any  Parc  ot  the  Body, 
if  daily  walh’d  therewith,  two  or  three 
Times  a  Day,  for  half  an  Hour  at  a  Time, 
and  as  hot  as  can  be  endured;  injeded  as  a 
Clyfter,  it  kills  the  Worms  call’d  Afcaridcs, 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Green  Vitriol  y 
as  the  German  or  Hungarian  Vitriol,  the 
Englijh  Vitriol,  and  the  t{cman  Vitriol. 

As  for  the  Green  or  Hungarion  Vitriol,  the 
Native  is  found  in  Mines  like  Copper  ;  the 
Fadlicious  is  made  of  the  Marcafice,  rail'd 
Pyrites,  or  the  Fire-Stone,  with  or  without 


Additions  of  Copper,  and  is  brought  to  us 
from  Dant:{icli,  out  of  Germany,  Hungary, 
See.  The  beft  is  the  greenilh,  and  of  that,  that 
which  participates  more  of  Copper  than  of 
Iron,  which  rub’d  on  a  Knife  colours  ic  red  ; 
that  which  is  fubceruleouSj  pale,  aquofe, 
and  moiftens  the  Hands,  is  not  fo  good. 

The  Fadfitious  is  that  which  is  made  either 
of  Water  coming  from  vitriolick  Springs 
evaporated  and  chryftalliz’d,  or  elfe  made 
from  vitriolick  Marcafices,  the  Pyrites,  or  Fire 
Scone,  (  with  Additions  of  Copper  )  which  is 
found  in  Grounds  abounding  with  metallick 
Seeds,  and  inclin’d  naturally  to  the  Genera¬ 
tion  of  Sulphur  ;  ic  is  known  by  burn¬ 
ing,  for  ic  yields  a  fulphureous  Fume,  not  un¬ 
like  Brimftone  :  This  powder’d  and  expos’d  to 
the  Air,  yields  on  its  Superficies,  a  little  white 
and  lharp  Salt  melting  in  the  Mouth,  at  firft 
fweetifb,  then  ending  in  a  vitriolick  Harih- 
nefs.  From  this  Powder  Vitriol  is  thus  ex¬ 
tracted  ;  ic  is  diflblv’d  in  Rain  Water,  by 
boiling  in  a  flow  Hear,  then  filtrated,  eva¬ 
porated,  and  chryftalliz’d,  fo  you  have  an 
excellent  greenifli  Vitriol. 

Out  of  any  of  thefe  three  Kinds  of  green- 
ifh  Vitriols  all  the  great  and  fam’d  Medicines 
are  made  ;  it  goes  fometimes  by  the  Name  of 
Da7it::^ick^  Vitriol  ;  it  may  be  purified  after  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  White,  and  the  Gilla  of 
ic  has  all  the  Virtues  as  the  other,  but  is  much 
ftronger,  and  ought  to  be  given  with  Cau¬ 
tion  and  Diferetion,  and  only  to  ftrong  Per- 
fons  ;  and  if  given  to  the  Sick,  they  ought  to 
be  provok’d  to  Vomit,  leaft  by  Reafon  of  its 
Quality  itfliould  ulcerate  the  Tunicles  of  chd 
Stomach  and  Bowels. 

The  Sympathetick  Powder  is  much  better 
to  be  made  with  this  than  with  white  Vitriol, 
as  being  much  more  powerful  to  all  the  fame 
Intentions  of  curing  Wounds,  and  the  like  : 
And  as  to  the  Compound  Styptick  Water  of 
v’hire  Vitriol,  the  lame  may  be  done  with 
the  Hungarian,  only  the  Proportion  of  ic 
muft  be  fomething  iefs.  Ic  is  fuperior  in  Vir¬ 
tue,  and  may  do  Wonders,  if  in  a  wife 
Man’s  Hand,  but  for  vulgar  Ufe  the  for¬ 
mer  is  better,  becaufe  ic  may  be  irufted  with 
Perfons  that  are  Iefs  skilful ,  and  there 
will  be  no  Danger  of  their  doing  Mifchief 
with  it. 

The  Styptick  Water  of  Mon  fleur  Faveur 
is  made  after  this  Manner  :  Take  of  Vi- 
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triol  twenty-five  Pounds,  diffolve  it  in  fair 
Water,  ftrain  it  through  a  coarfe  Cloth,  boil 
it  in  a  Copper  Veifel  for  a  Quarter  of  an 
Hour;  remove  it  from  the  Fire,  and  put  to 
It  immediately  half  a  Pound  of  Spirit  of 
Vinegar  to  caufe  the  earthy  Parts  to  (ettle  ; 
let  it  ftand  twelve  or  fourteen  Hours  that  the 
Terra  may  precipitate,  then  decant  the  clear 
Liquor.  This  Terra,  or  precipitate  Waili 
well,  dulcify  and  dry  over  hot  Embers  ;  of 
which  take  eight  Ounces,  put  it  into  a  Glafs 
Retort,  upon  which  pour  Spirit  of  Vitriol, 
well  redtify’d  from  its  Flegm,  eight  Ounces  ; 
diftill  with  a  gradual  Fire,  foft  at  firft,  and 
at  length  very  violent,  continuing  it  fo  ’rill 
nothing  more  will  come.  Take  the  Caput 
Mortuum,  reduce  it  to  Powder,  and  with 
Alcool,  or  rartariz  d  Spirit  of  Wine,  enough 
to  cover  it  five  Inches  over,  in  a  Matrals 
well  luted,  fet  it  in  a  foft  Heat  to  digeft  for 
twenty-four  Hours,  ’till  the  Spirit  of  Wine 
becomes  very  red  ;  filter  it  hot  and  draw  off 
the  Spirit  in  a  Glals  Alembick,  To  you 
have  at  the  Bottom  a  whicifh  Powder  :  Take 
of  this  Powder  one  Ounce  j  Rain  Water 
four  Ounces,  digeft  in  the  Sun  for  fome 
Days,  then  filter  and  keep  it  for  Ufe  :  But 
the  fame  Perfon,  in  making  the  fame  Water, 
did  put  double  the  above  limited  Quantity 
of  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  and  then  only  drying  the 
Caput  Mortuum  in  a  Crucible  ’till  it  became 
yellowifli,  he  to  two  Ounces  of  it  put  only 
three  Ounces  of  Rain  Water  ;  digefted  them 
together  for  fome  Hours,  then  filtrated  and 
kept  the  Liquor  clofe  ftopt  for  Ufe,  as 
an  extraordinary  Remedy  againft  all  Hemor- 
rages,  or  violent  Fluxes  of  Blood. 

To  conclude,  German  or  Dant^kk,Vi- 
nîol  is  in  green  Chryftals,  inclining  to  a  blue, 
of  an  aftringent  acrid  Tafte  ;  it  participates 
of  Copper,  and  is  that  which  is  us’d  to  make 
fortis. 

The  Englifo  Copperas  is  in  Chryftals  of  a 
dark  green  Colour,  of  a  fweet  aftringent 
Tafte,  coming  near  to  that  of  white  Vitriol, 
It  participates  of  Iron,  and  does  not  make  it 
change  its  Colour.  It  is  more  than  half  of  it 
Fiegm,  a  great  deal  of  acrid  Salt,  Sulphur, 
and  Earth.  One  may  draw  from  this  Vitriol 
a  very  good  Spirit  of  Vitriol  by  Diftillation, 
as  I  have  H^own  in  my  Book  of  Chymiftry, 

This  Vitriol  is  made  in  England,  upon  the 
River  of  Thames ^  in  vaft  Quantities,  of  the 


Marcafite  Pyrites,  or  Fire*>Scone,  with  Ad¬ 
dition  of  old  Iron.  Of  this  Copperas,  with 
Galls,  or  any  other  aftringent  Vegetables, 
you  riiay  make  Ink,  and  the  Black  for  Dyers; 
yet  fome  think  that  the  Vitriol  of  Copper  is 
better,  becaufe  that  Experience  teaches  the 
Refiners  that  Aqua  fortis  made  with  Cop¬ 
peras,  or  Vitriol  of  Iron,  will  carry  its  Foul- 
nefs  through  all  their  mediate  Solutions, 
even  to  the  Verditer  itfelf,  which  it  will 
make  of  a  dirty  green  Colour,  wherefore 
Aquafortis  is  made  of  Datit:{ick^  Vitriol  only. 

Dark  green,  or  Eoman  Vitriol,  vulgarly 
call’d  Common  Green  Copperas,  is  prepar’d  a- 
bout  £{ome  in  Campania,  being  extradled 
out  of  Clots  or  Lumps,  of  an  alh  Colour  in¬ 
clining  to  black,  like  Potters  Clay,  which 
being  expos’d  to  the  Air  gradually  heat  and 
ferment ,  and  being  diflblv’d  lome  Days 
after  in  fair  Water  they  yield  this  Sort  of 
Vitriol,  but  from  the  frelh  Clots  no  Vitriol 
can  be  obtain’d.  This  Epman  Vitriol  is  al- 
fo  prepar’d  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  ;  it  is  of  a  paler  green  than  the  Gcr- 
man  Vitriol,  but  almort  of  the  fame  Styptick 
Tafte. 

The  Blue  Vitriol,  or  Celeftial  Stone,  is 
call’d  Cyprian,  or  Hungarian  Vitriol,  becaufe 
it  is  brought  to  us  from  thofe  Countries  ;  it 
is  in  Chryftals  of  a  very  fine  Sky' colour’d 
Blue.  It  is  not  certainly  known  after  what 
Manner  ir  is  made;  fome  think  it  is  extradled 
by  the  Evaporation  and  Chryftailization  cf 
the  blue  Water  that  is  found  in  the  Copper 
Mines  :  Others  fay  it  is  an  artificial  Opera¬ 
tion,  perform’d  by  a  Diffoiution  of  Copper,, 
in  a  weak  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  evaporated  and 
cbryftalliz’d.  However  it  be,  it  participates 
much  of  the  Copper,  which  gives  it  the  blue 
Colour  ;  it  is  acrid  and  fomething  cauftick  ; 
it  comes  in  great  and  lefTer  Pieces,  the  little 
ones  are  pointed  like  Diamonds  :  It  contains 
much  acrid  Salt,  ora  corrofive  Acid  of  Su;-- 
phur,  but  lefs  Flegm  and  Earth  than  other 
Vitriols. 

The  artificial  Vitriol  of  Venus  is  made  by. 
taking  little  thin  Pieces  of  Brafs,  about  the 
Bignefs  of  a  Shilling  ;  firft  put  a  Layer  of 
Sulphur,  then  a  Layer  of  Pieces,  filling  a 
Pot  full.  Stratum  fuper  Stratum,  and  cal¬ 
cine  in  a  Furnace  for  two  or  three  Hours  ; 
or  calcine  firft  the  Copper  by  ufelf,  and 
then  beating  the  Calx  to  Powder,  calcine  it. 
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again,  being  fîrft  mix’d,  with  every  Pound  of  often  us'd  in  Injedfions  in  proper  Vehicles, 
Calx  fix  Ounces  of  Sulphur,  ftirring  it  con-  one  Dram  lo  one  Pound  of  Liquor  for  all 
linually  as  it  burns,  that  it  may  not  ftick  to  Sores,  Ulcers,  Scabs,  ireh,  Tetters,  or  any 
the  Pan,  and  become  black  ;  powder  the  other  cutaneous  Difcafe.  Inwardly  it  kills 
Calx  again  and  calcine  and  repeat  it  three  the  Worms.  Jr  may  be  given  in  a  fmali 
Times,  'till  the  Calx  becomes  very  red.  Dofe  againft  Difeafes  of  the  Stomach  and 
Take  of  this  red  Calx  in  Powder,  one  Brain  ;  it  ftrengchens  the  Brain  againft  a 
Pound  ;  fair  Water,  fix  Pounds  ;  boil  them  growing  Epilepfy.  It  is  alfo  a  Specifick  to 
together  for  about  four  Hours  ;  let  it  cool  cleanfe  the  Womb,  and  is  held  as  a  great 
and  fettle,  decant  the  clear  faphirine  Liquor,  Secret  to  diffolve  a  little  of  it  in  Water  a- 
ard  filtrate  it  after  it  has  flood  about  two  gainft  the  burning  and  intemperate  Heat  of 
Days.  The  remaining  Copper  calcine  as  be-  the  Ipermatick  Veflcls,  and  fo  to  ufe  it  for 
fore  with  Sulphur,  three  Ounces,  and  with  Injedlions  :  For  as  this  Vitriol  poflefles  a 
Water  in  like  Manner  draw  the  Tindfure  :  large  Portion  of  the  Sulphur  of  Venus^  which 
This  Procefs  of  calcining,  boiling,  fettling,  is  able  to  appeafe  the  Irritation  of  thofc  Parcs, 
and  filtrating,  is  to  be  done  fix  or  feven  fo  alfo  it  produces  rare  and  eminent  Efledfs,  by 
Times,  'till  with  Water  you  have  extracted  Virtue  of  its  deterfive  and  refrigerativc  Sair, 
the  whole  faphirine  Azure,  or  blue  Tindlure  i  he  Red  Vitriol,  call’d  Colcothar^  is  a  Vi- 
out  of  the  Copper.  Thefe  blue  filtrated  Li-  triol  that  has  been  naturally  calcin’d  in  the 
quors  put  together,  and  in  a  large  earthen  Mines  by  fubterraneous  Fire,  or  artificially 
Bell,  in  a  Sand  Heat,  not  violent,  evapo-  by  ordinary  Fire.  That  which  is  found  na- 
rate  the  Water  'till  a  Pillicle  arife,  which  be-  turaliy  in  the  Mine,  is  call’d  Chalcitis^  be-r 
ing  then  put  into  a  cold  and  moift  Place  for  caufe  ’ris  taken  from  Copper  Mines  :  It  is  a 
a  Night,  will  fi^iooc  into  Chryftals  like  great  brownifli  red  Stone,  which  is  brought  to  us 
Gems.  Glauber,  excradls  the  Tindlure  from  from  Svoeden  and  Germany  :  It  is  rare,  and 
calcin’d  Cepper,  with  Spirit  of  SaJ  Ar-  ,  wc  have  fcarce  enough  of  it  to  ufe  in  our. 
moniack,  by  frequent  Ignition  and  Ex-  Venice  Treacle,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  In» 
tindtion,  and  in  an  Hour’s  Space  excradts  a  gredients. 

blue  Colour,  which  being  fee  to  chryftallize  That  is  beft  which  is  of  a  reddifh  Brown, 
in  a  cold  Place,  fhoots  into  mofl  elegant  blue  of  the  Tafte  of  Vitriol,  and  eafily  difToiv'd  in 
Vitriol.  Beguinus  does  it  with  Spirit  of  Vi-  Water. 

negar,  but  then  the  Vitriol  will  be  of  an  ob-  The  Colcoihar,  calcin’d  by  the  common 
feure  green  Colour.  Fire,  is  of  a  pleafanc  Red  ;  the  beft  is  chat 

The  Native  Blue  Stone  is  good  againft  which  remains  in  the  Retorts  after  the  DiftiN 
Difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  taking  away  Films,  lation  of  the  Spirit  and  Oil  of  Vitriol  •  both 
Clouds,  Pearls,  ^c.  Rheums,  Rednefs,  In-  one  and  the  other  Colcothar  contain  a  greae 
fiammation  and  Biood-lhot,  if  you  take  the  deal  of  Salt  and  metallick  Earth. 

Srone  and  put  it  into  a  little  Spring  or  is  chymicaily  analiz’d  alter  the  fol- 

Well  Water,  for  about  two  Minutes  Time,  lowing  Manner  ;  Fill  a  Glafs  Matrafs,  or 
and  then  take  the  Water  with  a  Linning  Rag  Cucurbit,  up  to  the  Middle  with  VicrioJ. 
to  wafh  the  Eyes,  and  drop  cv/o  or  three  powder’d  ;  then  clapping  on  the  Head,  fit» 
Drops  into  them,  at  Bed  Time:  It  cureth  ting  the  Receiver,  and  luting  the  Joyncs,  di-' 
any  running  Sore  or  Ulcer,  or  inveterate  Fi-  ftili  it  with  a  Sand  Heat,  that  the  Ro&  or 
flula,  Tetters,  Ringworms,  Scurf,  f^c.  but  Flegm  of  the  Vitriol  being  of  a  ftrong  lharp 
for  thefe  latter  Difeafes,  the  Stone  ought  to  Talte  may  be  drawn  oft  ;  then  take  of  whac 
lie  in  Water  for  a  Qiiarter  of  an  Hour.  It  remains  in  the  Matrafs,  bruife  or  powder  ir, 
alfo  helps  the  Canker  in  the  Mouth,  by  rub-  and  throw  it  into  a  Retort,  encreafing.  the 
bing  the  Place  with  the  Stone,  and  walking  Fire  gradually  three  or  four  Days,  and  you 
the  Mouth  with  the  Water.  vyill  obtain  a  Spirit  and  an  Oil  :  And,  Lafi^ 

ly\  From  the  Qaput  Monimm  of  the  V^itnol 
diflblv’d,  an  Earth  and  Salt  is  obtain’d. 

The  Rosor  Flegm  of  Vitriol  ii  preferib’d 
by  the  Chymifts,  from  one  Dram  to  two, 

aiiA 


The  fatftitious  blue  Scone  is  given  from 
two  or  three  Grains,  to  twelve  or  fifteen  in 
proper  Liquors,  againft  Difeafesof  the  Head, 
Stemacb,  and  Parcs  of  Generation.  It  is 
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snd  is  mightily  commended  by  them  for  its 
Virtues,  being  dinretick,  vulnerary,  ano¬ 
dine,  and  good  to  ftrengchcn  the  Bowels, 

The  Spirit  of  Vitriol  provokes  Urine,  ex¬ 
cites  an  Appetite,  and  allays  the  burning 
Heat  of  Fevers,  being  given  in  a  Cup  full  of 
cold  Water  to  a  grateful  Sharpnefs.  This 
Spirit  may  be  fweetned,  digelting  it  with  the 
rectified  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  then  it  may  be 
us'd  in  Difeafes  of  the  Gums  and  cutaneous 
Dirtempers. 

The  Salt  of  Vitriol  is  endued  with  an  e- 
merick  Faculty  ;  it  may  be  given  from  half  a 
Dram  to  two  Drams. 

The  Colcothar,  or  red  Earth,  out  of 
which  the  Salt  was  extraded,  is  effetftually 
us’d  in  a  Loofnefs,  Bloody  Flux,  Hemor¬ 
rhages  and  Wounds. 

The  fpirituous  Parts  of  Vitriol  may  be  eafily 
again  recovered,  if  you  expofethe  Caput Mor- 
tuum  for  fomeTime  to  the  open  Air,  keeping  it 
from  Rain  ;  fo  that  by  Diftillation  you  may 
obtain  another  Spirit  j  but  this  Spirit  is  a 
great  deal  fweeter  and  weaker  than  the 
Common. 

Paracelfus  correifts  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  by 
pouring  it  upon  the  Caput  Mortuum,  and  then 
Diftilling  it  nine  Times  over,  every  Time 
pouring  on  more  frelh  Spirit  ;  and  taking  it 
out  of  the  Limbick,  he  puts  it  into  a  Retort, 
and  diftills  it  over  again  with  as  much  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine  as  is  fufficient  to  maké  it  into  a 
Pafte  ;  this  he  highly  commends  in  an  Epi- 
lepfy,  or  Falling  Sicknefs. 

Of  the  Medicinal  Stone  of  Crollius. 

The  Stone  of  Crollius  is  made  of 
Pomet,  Englijh  Copperas,  White  Copperas, 
Alum,  White  Pot-alhes,  or  Natrum 
of  Ægypt  of  common  Salt,  Sail  of  Tartar,  Salt 
of  Wormwood,  Salt  of  Mugworc,  Salt  of  Suc¬ 
cory,  Salt  of  Plantain,  Salt  of  Arfmarc,  White 
Lead,  Bole  Armoniack,  Myrrh,  Frankincenfe, 
Vinegar  of  Rofes  ;  of  all  thefein  proper  Do- 
fes,  as  they  are  fet  down  in  Crollius^  Page 
442,  by  the  Means  of  Fire,  is  made  a  red 
Stone,  endu’d  with  very  excellent  Properties, 
as  the  fame  Author  remarks,  which  would 
be  too  long  to  bei  defcrib’d  in  this  Place  : 
But  as  this  Stone  is  of  great  Confequence, 
both  bewufe  it  cofts  a  great  deal  of  Money, 


and  becaufe  few  Perfons  have  the  true  Know¬ 
ledge  of  it,  the  grcaieft  Part  of  the  Apothe¬ 
caries  fubftitute  in  the  Room  of  it  the  Medi¬ 
cinal  Stone^  defcrib’d  by  Monfieur  Cbaras^ 
and  Monfieur  Lemery,  becaufe  they  can  af¬ 
ford  it  cheaper  than  they  who  fell  the  true 
Stone  of  Crollius,  this  latter  being  made 
of  Druggs  of  a  much  lower  Price,  as  (hall 
be  fliown  hereafter. 

Of  another  Medicinal  Scone. 

Monlîeur  Charas ,  in  the  1041 
Page  of  his  Pharmacopcea  ,  de-  Pomet» 
fcribes  a  Medicinal  Stone  compos’d  of 
the  Vitriol  of  Cyprus,  Sait  of  Nitre,  white 
Lead,  Allum,  Bole  Armoniack,  Sandiver, 
Sal  Armoniack,  and  common  Vinegar  ;  fo 
that  one  may  fee  by  thefe  two  Defcripcions 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Difference  be¬ 
twixt  this  Scone  and  that  of  Crollius  ;  and 
that  more  of  this  is  likely  to  be  fold  for  its 
Cheapnefs  than  of  the  other. 

Of  the  Lapis  Mirabilis. 

The  Lapis  Mirabilis  is  fo  call’d 
becaufe  of  its  great  Properties,  a-  Pomet. 
bove  all  for  the  Cure  of  Webs  and 
other  Difeafes  that  happens  to  the  Eyes  of 
Horfes. 

This  Stone  is  made  by  putting  into  an 
earthen  Pot  a  Quantity  of  White  Copperas, 
Alum,  Bole  Armoniack,  Litharge,  and  com¬ 
mon  Water,  as  Monfieur  SoUeyfel  has  re*? 
mark’d  in  his  Book,  Page  86,  to  which  they 
chat  have  Occafion  may  have  Recourfe,  as 
well  to  know  the  Dofe  as  thofe  excellent 
Qiiaiities,  by  which  it  obtain’d  fuch  a  Name. 

21.  Of  the  Pyrites^  or  Fire-Stone. 

^1  ^  H  E  Pyrites,  or  Fire-Stone,  is  a  Sort  of 
*■'  Marcafice  of  Copper,  of  which  they 
make  their  Copperas’s  or  Vitriols  ;  this  Mar- 
cafite  is  weighty,  of  a  Moufe  Colour,  full 
of  little,  yellow,  fhining  Spots. 

There  is  a  great  Quantity  of  this  Fire- 
Stone  in  France,  efpeciaily  at  Pajfy  near  Paris. 

Pyrites 
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Pyrites  is  a  Sort  of  Copper  Mar- 
Lemery,  cafite,  or  hard  Scone,  heavy,  which 
fends  forth  Sparks  of  Fire  upon 
ftriking  it  with  Iron  of  a  grey  Colour,  incer- 
fpers’d  with  little,  yellow,  Ihining  Streaks  : 
It  is  found  in  the  Copper  Mines  in  Italy^ 
from  whence  they  draw  the  [{pman  Vitriol. 

To  get  the  Vitriol  out  of  this  Stone,  it  is 
neceflary  to  expofe  it  to  the  Air  for  feveral 
Months  together,  that  fo  the  Acid  getting  in- 
fenfibly  into  the  Pores  may  ratify  its  Parts, 
and  render  its  Salt  more  diflblvable,  by  this 
Time  it  is  converted  in  a  Manner  to  a  Chalk, 
from  whence  they  extradi  the  Vitriol,  by 
walking  it  feveral  Times  wnth  Water,  and 
making  Evaporations  and  Chryftallizations 
as  are  neccffary,  and  as  they  do  in  the  making 
of  Saltpeter. 

The  Pyrites  is  deterfive,  aftringent,  defic- 
cative,  digeftive,  refolutive,  and  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  outwardly. 

22  Of  Lead  Oar. 

Pomet.  \A7  E  have  three  Sorts  of  Lead 
^  ^  Oar  that  differ  one  from  the 
other,  only  according  to  the  Digeftion  they 
have  receiv’d  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth. 
The  Firft,  that  is  to  fay,  that  which  has  re¬ 
ceiv’d  the  leaft  Hear,  and  by  Confequence  is 
moft  weighty,  is  that  which  has  the  Name 
of  Lead  Oar.^  and  is  made  into  Lumps  call’d 
by  the  French^  Salmons. 

This  Lead  Oar  is  a  weighty  Mineral,  eafy 
to  break  to  Powder,  and  difficult  to  melt, 
which  is  taken  out  of  the  Mine  in  Pieces  of 
different  Bignefs,  fometimes  clean  and  neat, 
fometimes  mix’d  with  Scones,  refembiing  a 
certain  Sort  of  Marble. 

This  Lead  Oar  being  broken,  parts  into 
fhiaing  Flakes,  of  a  White,  enclining  to  Black, 
very  like  the  Shoots  of  Antimony. 

The  Engliflo  melt  this  Lead,  and  after¬ 
wards  caft  it  into  Moulds  of  the  Shape  we 
fee  the  Pigs  in.  The  Lead  Oar  is  of  no 
other  Ufe  in  Prance  but  for  the  Potters,  who 
make  ufe  of  it,  having  firft  reduc’d  it  to 
Powder  to  varnilh  the  Earthen  Veffels  of  a 
green  Colour  with  ir. 

Although  this  Merchandize  be  of  no  great 
Confequence,  yet  great  Care  mult  be  taken 
concerning  it  3  for  if  there  fiiould  chance  to 
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be  any  other  Metal  in  it,  as  there  is  found 
to  be  too  often,  it  would  fpoil  all  the  Pot¬ 
ters  Ware ,  to  the  great  Trouble  of 
him  that  fold  the  Commodity;  for  this  Rea- 
fon  you  fliould  never  fell  it  to  the  Potters, 
without  fhowing  it  them  Piece  by  Piece,  and 
taking  a  Note  under  their  Hand,  that  they 
are  farisfied  to  avoid  farther  Trouble. 

TheLe^^  Oar  that  has  the  requifite  Qualities, 
ought  to  be  in  large  Pieces,  heavy,  with  fine 
Ihining  Scales,  as  if  far,  that  is  to  fay,  eafily 
traélable.  In  a  Word,  the  moft  approach¬ 
ing  to  Tin-glafs  that  it  can  poffibly;  and 
reje(fl:  that  which  is  full  of  Scones  and  Dirt, 
or  Gravel,  as  good  for  nothing,  as  well  as 
that  which  is  mixe  with  the  Lead  Oar  of  the 
fécond  Sort  that  I  am  going  to  fpeak  of. 

The  Lead  Oar  of  the  fécond  Sort  is  lefs 
weighty,  and  much  harder  than  that  before- 
mention’d,  and  being  broke  is  of  a  Moufe 
Colour,  of  a  coarfer  Grain,  and  fmooth 
without,  in  Tome  Meafure  refembiing  the 
black  Lead  ;  which  fiiows  that  it  has  not  re¬ 
ceiv’d  Heat  enough  to  be  converted  into  the 
black  Lead  Oar.  This  Quality  makes  this 
Lead  Mineral  to  be  entirely  rejetffed,  as  be¬ 
ing  of  no  Ufe  :  And  this  Quality  is  often 
found  in  the  firft  Sort,  which  caufes  fo  much 
Trouble  to  the  Workmen,  becaufe  they  can 
no  more  melt  it  by  the  Fire  than  they  can 
do  Marble,  and  it  fpoils  all  their  Work. 
However,  I  muft  take  Notice,  that  fome 
Alchymifts  defire  it  to  draw  their  Lead  out 
of  it  ;  for  they  pretend  that  the  Lead  drawn 
from  it  is  more  dtidlile  and  clofe  than  common 
Lead  is  found  to  be.  Others  will  have  it 
that  there  is  fome  Silver  in  it  which  I  leave 
other  Perfons  to  try  ;  but  as  it  is  feldom  us’d 
I  fhould  not  advife  any  Perfon  to  furnifh 
himfelf  with  any  Store  of  it. 

The  third  Sort  of  Lead  Oar  is  very  much 
us’d,  and  ’tis  that  we  call  Black,  Lead,  or 
Crayon,  becaufe  the  moft  perfetftof  it  ferves 
to  make  Pencils  to  defign  withal.  The  An¬ 
cients  gave  it  the  Name  of  Plumbago,  and  of 
Sea  Lead,  becaufe  they  pretend  they  took  ir 
from  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea  ;  Foreigners  call 
it  Pot  élût. 

We  have  at  Paris  two  Sorts  of  Black  Lead^ 
to  wit,  the  Fine  and  the  Common.  The 
Fine  to  be  perfeeft,  and  in  good  Condition, 
fi.ould  not  be  heavy,  of  a  black  Ihining  Sil¬ 
ver  Colour,  not  coo  hard  nor  too  fofe,  cafy 
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to  be  cüc  ;  and  when  divided  ,  compaét  in 
the  Infide,  and  not  gritty,  of  a  fine  clofe 
Grain,  in  moderate  Pieces,  rather  long,  pro¬ 
per  to  cut,  and  make  the  long  Pencils  that 
are  fo  much  eftcem'd.  Lead  of  thefe  Quali¬ 
ties  wants  for  no  Price,  the  Merchant  may 
have  what  he  pleafes,  being  much  fought  for 
by  Architedis  and  other  Perfons  for  Drawing. 
This  Sort  of  Lead  comes  generally  from 
Lngland,  but  as  for  the  Common  it  is  brought 
from  Holland^  and  is  of  no  great  Ufe. 

Monfieur  Morin,  Phyfician  and  Minera- 
lift,  has  aflur’d  me  that  there  were  a  great 
many  Lead  Mines  in  France^  efpecially  in 
Auvergne,  from  whence  we  might  have  thefe 
three  Sorts  of  Lead,  and  this  may  be  relied 
upon,  he  being  aPerfon  that  would  not  affirm 
an  Untruth. 

of  Lead  in  Pigs. 

They  call  Lead  in  Pigs  the  Lead  Mineral, 
melted  and  purified  from  the  Stone  and  other 
Impurities,  which  being  well  refin’d,  by 
feuming  and  throwing  Suet,  or  other  Greafe 
into  it,  iscaftinto  Moulds  to  make  Pigs  of 
different  Sizes. 

The  Lead  fo  refin’d,  to  have  its  due  Re- 
quifites,  fhould  be  fofc,  that  is  to  fay,  eafy 
to  cur,  pliant,  and  the  moft  white  and  fhin- 
ing  that  can  be.  The  different  Ufes  that  are 
made  of  Lead,  as  well  in  feveral  Trades, 
as  in  Chymical  Operations,  is  the  Rea- 
fon  of  fo  large  a  Confumption  as  there  is 
of  it,  as  well  in  Europe,  as  other  Parts  of  the 
World. 

Of  Lead  in  Powder, 

The  firff  Preparation  that  is  made  of  Leatd, 
is  the  Reducing  it  to  Powder,  not  in  the  Man¬ 
ner  fome  Apothecaries  ufe  to  reduce  it,  by 
ralping  it  and  beating  it  in  a  Morcar  ;  but  by 
melting  Lead  in  an  Earthen  or  Iron  Veffel  , 
and  when  it  is  melted  by  throwing  into  it 
the  Dult  of  beaten  Charcoal,  ftirring  it  a- 
bout,  and  in  this  Manner  you  may  fooner 
reduce  into  Powder  a  ihoufand  Weight  of 
Lead,  than  one  Ounce  the  other  Way.  To 
clean  the  Lead,  that  is  to  leparate  the  Coal 
from  it,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  wafh 
it  in  Water,  and  dry  it.  Lead  in  Powder  is 
very  little  us’d  but  by  the  Potters,  who  ufe 


it  as  Lead  Mineral  for  glazing  their  Earthen 
Ware. 

Lead  in  Powder,  efpecially  that  which  is  in 
a  Powder  almoft  impalpable,  has  fome  Ufe 
in  Medicine,  becaufe  it  is  an  Ingredient  in 
fome  Oyntmenrs,  as  the  Pompholyx  and  o- 
thers.  They  which  refine  Lead  and  make 
Murquet  Bullets,  or  fmall  Shot,  fend  us  their 
Scum,  which  we  fell  to’  the  Porters,  and  is 
what  we  call  Scum  or  Lead-Ajhes, 

Of  Burnt  Lead, 

Burnt  Lead,  which  the  Latins  call  Plum¬ 
bum  Vftum,  is  Plates  of  Lead  put  into  a 
Pot  with  Sulphur,  and  by  the  Fire  the  Lead 
is  reduc’d  to  a  brown  Powder. 

BuYfit  Lead  has  fome  Ufe  in  Medicine,  be- 
caufe  it  dries  and  is  an  Ingredient  in  feme 
Oyntmenrs  and  Plaifters  As  to  its  Choice, 
there  is  no  more  to  be  laid  than  that  it  be 
clean  and  well  burnt  :  Some  waili  it  to  fepa- 
rate  the  Impurities,  or  the  Sulphur  that  re¬ 
mains  in  it. 

Of  Red  Lead. 

The  Bpd  Lead,  which  we  call  Minium,  is 
Lead  Oar  pulveriz’d,  calcin’d,  and  reduc’d 
to  fuch  a  Ppd  Powder  as  we  fee  it.  It  is 
wrong  to  think  that  the  l^ed  Lead  which  is 
brought  from  England  is  made  of  the  Pig 
Lead,  the  Cheapnefs  of  it  fiiews  it  to  be 
otherwife,  and  that  it  is  made  from  the  Lead 
Oar  as  it  comes  from  the  Mine  :  Befides,  the 
Pig  Lead  will  never  come  to  that  Rednels 
as  Mineral  Lead,  whatever  Fire  you  give 
to  It. 

Minium  ought  to  be  chofe  for  its  high  Co¬ 
lour,  the  fineft  Powder,  and  cleanelt  that 
can  be,  and  Care  muft  be  taken  that  it  has 
not  been  walk’d,  which  will  be  known  by  its 
whitifh  Colour,  and  the  little  Lumps  that 
are  commonly  in  it.  One  may  draw  Mer¬ 
cury,  from  Minium,  with  Lime  or  File-Duft; 
but  it  is  in  fo  fmall  a  Quantity,  that  it  is 
fcarce  worth  fpeaking  of. 

The  Ppd  Lead  is  of  fome  fmall  Ufe  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  becaufe  it  is  drying,  and  gives  a  Bo¬ 
dy  to  fome  Oyntments  and  Plaifters.  Pain¬ 
ters  ufe  it  as  well  for  painting  Red,  as  to 
mix  with  other  Colours  to  make  them 
dry.  Potters  ufe  a  great  Deal  to  glaze 
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their  Ware  of  a  reddiih  Colour  ;  and  there 
are  feveral  other  Tradefmen  that  have  Oc- 
cahon  for  it. 

Of  White  Lead. 

White  Lead  is  Pig  Lead  reduc’d  to  Leaves; 
and  afterward  roul’d  as  you  would  do  a  Sheet 
of  Paper,  but  fo  that  this  roul’d  Lead  does 
not  touch  one  upon  the  other.  This  Lead  fo 
'roul’d  is  put  upon  fmall  Sticks,  which  are 
laid  in  Pots,  the  Bottom  of  which  is  cover’d 
with  Vinegar.  Thefe  Pots  being  fill’d  muft 
beftop’d,  fo  as  that  no  Air  may  get  in,  and 
afterwards  left  in  a  Dunghil  for  thirty  Days 
together,  after  which  they  open  the  VelTels, 
and  find  therein  the  Lead,  become  white 
and  brittle  ;  taking  then  thefe  Leaves  out 
they  break  them  in  Pieces,  and  afterwards 
expofe  them  to  the  Air  to  dry  them. 

Choice  is  to  be  made  of  fuch  White  Lead 
as  is  brittle,  white  without  and  within, 
in  handfome  Scales,  and  with  as  few  blackifli 
Flakes,  Duft,  and  other  Impurities  as  can 
be. 

The  White  Lead  has  no  other  Ufe,  that  I 
know  of,  but  for  the  Painters,  being  ground 
with  Oil  or  Water,  it  being  then  the  moft 
beautiful  White  that  we  have,  and  of  the  longeft 
Duration,  but  then  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
Drugg,  both  to  grind  or  to  beat  to  Powder. 

Of  Cerufe. 

The  true  Cerufe^  or  Chalk  of  Lead, 
Pomet.  is  White  Lead  in  Powder  and  ground 
with  Water,  and  afterwards  put  in¬ 
to  Moulds,  and  fo  made  up  into  little  Cakes, 
which  they  dry,  and  afterwards  put  into 
blue  Paper,  as  we  find  them.  This  Cerufe^ 
fo  prepar’d,  is  that  which  one  may  call  the 
Chalk  of  Lead,  and  not  that  which  we  fell 
at  prefent,  that  comes  from  Holland  or  Eng¬ 
land^  it  being  almoft  ail  common  Chalk,  as  I 
am  going  to  relate.  \ 

The  true  Cerufe  is  that  which  we  call  the 
Vetietian^  becaufe  the  Venetians  were  the  firft 
that  made  it ,  but  as  it  is  extreamly  dear, 
we  have  little  but  the  other  Sort  which 
comes  from  Holland^  becaufe  the  Painters 
efteem  it  as  much  as  the  Venetian^  but  they 
are  very  much  in  the  wrong  ;  for  the  Dutch 
Ceru/e  ground  with  Oil  or  Water,  is  a  White 
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of  no  long  Duration  becaufe  of  the  Chalk 
that  is  in  it,  which  does  not  happen  to  the 
true  Venetian  Cerufe,  which  is  only  the  White 
Lead  ground  ;  fo  that  if  one  had  the  true 
Venetian  Cerufe  there  would  be  no  Need  of 
grinding  White  Lead,  and  confequently  the 
Danger  would  be  avoided  that  Perfons  meet 
with  by  grinding  it,  which  often  occafions 
feveral  Difeafes,  and  fometimes  Death  it- 
felf. 

If  they  who  have  Occafion  for  Cerufe  to 
ufe  in  Medicine,  or  to  make  Salt  of  Saturn, 
would  life  the  true  Venetian  Cerufe,  they 
would  find  their  Operations  more  perfeeff  : 
And  inftead  of  taking  the  Cerufe  in  Cake, 
they  might  take  the  White  Lead  ground  and 
make  it  ferve  all  their  Purpofes  ;  but  then  it 
muft  be  bought  of  honeft  Perfons,  for  none 
but  they  who  ground  it  can  anfwer  for  it  : 
However  the  true  White  Lead  ground  is  ex¬ 
treamly  white,  foft,  and  friable. 

It  is  remark’d,  that  the  Hollanders  to 
make  their  Cerufe,  ufe  only  the  Duft  that 
comes  in  Bruifing  their  White  Lead  ;  and  as 
this  Duft  could  not  fupply  fo  great  a  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Cerufe  as  is  us’d  in  France,  and  other 
Countries,  and  they  could  not  otherwife  afford 
it  fo  cheap,  they  mix  a  Sort  of  Marie  or 
white  Chalk  with  it.  As  for  that  which 
comes  from  England,  it  is  ftill  worfe  than 
that  from  Holland,  becaufe  they  mix  more  of 
that  Smft’  with  it,  and  it  is  not  of  fo  good 
a  Colour.  They  who  grind  the  White  Lead 
to  make  Cerufe  of  it,  have  Water-Mills, 
and  afterwards  they  caft  it  in  little  Moulds  to 
form  it  into  Cakes,  which  to  have  its  proper 
Qualities  Ihould  be  extreamly  white,  fofr, 
friable  and  dry,  and  the  leaft  broke  or  mix’d 
with  little  Duft  that  can  be ,  efpecially  if  it 
be  for  Sale  ;  you  ffould  rejed:  that  which  has 
not  a  good  Body,  but  cracks  in  handling  it, 
which  proceeds  from  its  being  made  up  be¬ 
fore  it  was  well  dried,  or  by  having  bçcn 
damag’d  by  fome  Wet  com.ing  to  it. 

Certifa,  or  Cerufe,  is  a  Lead  that 
is  penetrated,  rarified ,  and  half  Lemery. 
diffolv’d  by  the  Vapour  of  Vine¬ 
gar,  and  reduc’d  into  a  very  white  Sub- 
ftance  that  is  heavy  and  friable.  When  you 
wou’d  make  this  Cerufe,  the  Lead  is  to  be 
beat  into  fine  thin  Plates,  which  are  fufpend- 
ed  or  hung  over  Earthen  Pots,  in  which  they 
have  put  Vinegary  and  when  the  Pots  are 
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full  of  this  Lead,  they  place  it  in  a  proper 
Heat,  fo  that  the  Vinegar  may,  by  its  Fume 
or  Vapour,  have  Power  to  penetrate  and  at¬ 
tenuate  infenfibly  the  Matter.  After  this  has 
remain’d  about  a  Month  in  the  Fume,  they 
open  the  Mouth  of  the  Pot,  and  find  all  the 
Plates  of  Lead  reduc’d  into  a  white  brittle 
Subftance,  which  they  call  PVhîts  Lead^  and 
break  thefé  Plates  into  Pieces,  which  are 
us’d  by  the  Painters.  This  White  Lead  is 
ground  upon  a  Porphyry,  with  a  little  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  made  into  a  Pafte  or  Cakes,  which 
being  dry’d  are  fit  for  Tranfpor ration.  The 
Workmen,  in  this  Commodity,  chufe  to  put 
it  up  in  blue  Paper  rather  than  any  other,  in 
order  to  make  the  Certife  look  whiter  ;  the 
belt,  the  pureft  and  whiteft,  is  brought  from 
Venice  :  That  which  comes  from  England 
and  Holland  is  mix’d  with  a  Kind  of  Chalk 
or  Marie,  [^as  has  been  ohfsrv  d by  Pomer. ] 

Of  Sandix,  or  Red  Cerufe. 

The  Sandix  is  nothing  but  Cerufe 
Pmeti  redden’d  over  a  gentle  Fire  ;  but  as 

this  Sandix,  or  l{ed  Cerufe,  ferves 
only  to  the  fame  Purpofes  as  Minium,  it  is 
therefore  but  little  ufed.  Some  Moderns  have 
writ  that  Minium,  or  Red  Lead,  was  made 
of  Cerufe  turn’d  red  upon  the  Fire  :  But  as 
there  is  nothing  more  falfe,  fo  there  are  fome 
who  write  by  Hear-fay,  as  is  eafy  to  prove  : 
Forafmuch  as  the  Cerufe  comes  from  Holland, 
and  the  Mmtum  or  I{ed  Lead  from  England; 
and  befides,  the  Centfe  is  always  dearer  than 
the  other. 

Minium,  or  Sandix,  is  the  Lead 
Lemerf,  Oar  pulveriz’d  and  made  red  by  a 
long  Calcination  over  the  Fire, 
and  this  is  brought  from  England,  whereof 
that  of  the  higheft  Colour  ought  to  be  chofen  ; 
it  is  aftringent  and  deficcative,  being  us’d  in 
Piaifters  and  Oyntments:  They  iikewife  ufe 
it  in  Painting,  and  to  varnifii  Pots  of  a  red 
Colour  ;  it  Is  call’d  Minium  from  the  Word 
Mina,  becaufe  it  is  made  of  the  Lead  as  ic 
comes  from  the  Mine. 

Of  Mafticor. 

p  There  are  three  Sorts  of 

cot  that  are  brought  from  Holland, 
ÎO  wk,  the  White.,  the  Yeilovv,  and  the 


Gold-colour’d  :  Thefe  different  .Colours  a- 
rife  from  nothing  but  the  different  Degrees  ôf 
the  Fire  they  give  the  Powder  of  White 
Lead,  of  which  they  are  made.  Tho’  the 
firft  Sort,  which  is  that  Which  has  fuftain’d 
the  leaft  Degree  of  Fire,  is  call’d  LVhite, 
yet  ic  is  not  of  a  true  White  Colour,  but  of 
a  whitifii  Yellow.  The  Second  is  yeliow, 
and  endures  a  ftronger  Degree,  and  the 
Third  of  a  Gold  Colour,  and  has  fuftain’d 
more  Fire  than  the  former  ;  and  they  might 
make  a  Fourth,  by  Calcining  ic  ’till  it  be¬ 
comes  red,  which  would  make  ic  a  true  San^ 
dix,  or  common  Vermillion  :  As  to  the  Choice 
of  them,  they  ought  to  be  heavy,  in  an  im¬ 
palpable  Powder,  of  a  high  Colour,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Appellation  they  bear  of  true 
Mafticot  ;  they  ai'e  only  ferviceable  for  the 
Painters,  tho’  Lemery  fays  they  are  deficca¬ 
tive,  and  ufeful  mix’d  in  Piaifters  or  Oynt¬ 
ments. 

Of  Natural  and  Artificial  Litharge, 

The  Natural  Litharge,  which  the  Ancients 
call’d  by  the  Name  of  MoUbd^ena,  is  a  Kind 
of  metallick  or  mineral  Body,  in  Crufts  or 
Flakes,  of  the  Thicknefs  and  Figure  of 
White  Lead,  of  a  reddiik  Colour,  eafie  to 
break,  which  is  found  in  the  Lead  Mines  : 
But  as  this  Litharge  is  known  to  very  few 
People,  and  is  fcarce  to  be  met  withal,  there¬ 
fore  the  Artificial  Litharge  only  is  us’d,  which 
is  improperly  call’d  Gold  or  Silver  Litharge, 
becaufe  the  Ancients,  and  after  them  the 
Moderns,  pretend  that  this  Litharge  ferv’d  to 
purifie  or  refine  Gold  and  Silver,  which  is 
far  from  Truth,  fince  all  the  Litharge  we 
have  now  from  Poland,  England,  or  other 
Parts,  as  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
is  the  Lead  made  ufe  of  in  refining  Copper, 
Neverthclefs,  I  do  not  deny  but  that  thofe 
who  refine  Gold  and  Silver  make  Litharge  ; 
but  that  is  not  what  is  fold,  becaufe  the  Re¬ 
finers  melt  theirs  into  Lead  again  to  ferve  a- 
new,  and  to  recover  the  little  Gold  or  Sil¬ 
ver  that  was  carry’d  off  with  it.  Thefe 
People  ought  to  be  undeceiv’d  who  believe, 
according  to  What  fome  Moderns  have  writ, 
that  Litharge  is  the  Fume  of  Lead  evapo¬ 
rated  in  the  Refining  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
and  that  it  is  like  Soot  that  fticks  to  the 
Chimney  :  So  alfo  thefe  fiiou’d  be  undeceiv’d 

who 
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who  believe  that  there  is  any  Difference  in 
the  Litharges  from  their  Colours,  fince 
tbofe  are  only  occafion’d  by  the  Force  or 
Violence  of  the  Fire.  The  Dants[icl{  Litharge 
is  to  be  prefer’d  before  the  Engli/h,  fo  like- 
wife  that  which  is  moft  calcin’d,  and  of  a 
lively  Colour,  that  will  eafily  diffolve  in  any 
undluous  Liquors,  in  which  it  is  ufually  im- 
ploy’d.  This  Commodity  is  much  us’d  in 
France^  as  well  by  Potters  to  glaze  their 
Earthen  Wares,  Dyers,  Painters,  and  others, 
as  by  Apothecaries,  who  make  it  the  Bafis 
of  moft  Part  of  their  Plaifters  and  Oync- 
ments. 

Lithargyrus  ^  five  Lithcirgyrium  ^ 
Lemery,  or  Litharge,  is  a  Lead  ting’d  with 
the  Impurities  of  Copper^  and  re¬ 
duc’d  into  the  Form  of  Drofs,  or  metallick 
Scum,  by  Calcination  ;  this  is  made  upon  the 
Purification  of  Copper  in  Poland,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark^:  There  are  two  Sorts,  one 
call’d  Lithargyrium  Anri,  feu  Qhryfitis,  or  L/- 
tharge  of  Gold  ;  the  ocher  Lithargyrimn  Ar^ 
gentt,  or  Litharge  of  Silvery  the  Difference 
of  Colours  makes  no  Difference  in  the 
Virtue  of  them.  There  is  likewife  a  L/- 
tharge  made  in  Refining  Gold  or  Silver 
by  the  Cupell ,  but  it  is  but  in  fmall 
Quantities,  tho’  like  the  other.  All  the  Sorts 
are  deficcative,  cooling,  deterfive,  and  give 
a  Confiftence  to  feveral  Plaifters,  for  they 
diflblve  in  boiling  with  Oil  and  fatty  Bo¬ 
dies. 

Of  Salt,  or  Sugar  of  Lead. 

Pomet.  '^HE  Salt  or  Sugar  of  Lead  is 
made  of  White  Lead,  and  the 
true  Venetian  Cerufe,  infus’d  in  diftill  d  Vine¬ 
gar,  then  filtred,  evaporated,  and  reduc’d 
into  a  light  Mafs,  that  is  white  and  chryftal- 
liz’d,  of  a  fweet  fugary  Tafte,  yet  neverthe- 
lefs  pretty  difagreeable.  The  grcateft  Parc 
of  thofe  who  make  Salt  of  Lead,  do  it  with 
Dutch  Cerufe,  fuch  as  we  fell,  for  which  Rea- 
fon  they  can  fell  it  nothing  near  fo  cheap  as 
that  made  of  V'enetian  Cerufe^  ;  becaufe,  as  I 
faid  before,  the  Dutch  is  mix’d  with  Chalk, 
which  will  yield  no  Salt  ;  and  fome  make  it 
of  Lead  in  Powder,  Minium,  or  Litharge, 
none  of  which  will  afford  fo  much  Salt,  and 
confequently  can’t  be  fold  fo  cheap  :  Chufe 
that  which  is  of  the  Tafte  aferefaid,  white, 
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in  little  Shoots^  or  fhînîng  Chfyftals,  and  as 
light  as  may  be,  which  when  diffolv’d  in 
Plantain  Water  will  look  like  Whey  ;  which 
Tryal  will  anfwer  two  Purpofes,  the  One  to  ‘ 
know  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Salt  of  Lead, 
and  the  Ocher  that  of  the  Plantain  Water  ; 
its  Ufe  is  to  cool,  being  given  internally  or 
externally,  for  which  Reafon  it  is  reckon’d 
proper  to  flop  the  Flux  of  the  Belly,  and 
for  fore  Throats,  taken  from  three  to  four 
Grains  in  Plantain  Water.  Moft  of  thofe 
who  make  this  Medicine  make  it  heavy  and 
greyifh  colour’d,  which  proceeds  from  the 
Lead  not  being  well  purified  ,  or  that  it 
was  not  made  with  good  Vinegar.  For  to 
make  the  Salt  fine  and  light,  it  ought  to  be 
purified  at  leaft  four  Times. 

Of  Balfam,  or  Gil  of  Lead. 

They  call  that  Balfam,  or  Oil  of  Lead,  that 
is  made  of  the  Salt  diflblv’d  in  Oil  of  Tur¬ 
pentine  y  but  others  content  themfelves  with 
putting  Salt  of  Lead  in  a  Cellar  to  run  into  a 
Liquor.  The  firft  Balfam  or  Oil  ought  to  be 
prefer’d  to  the  other,  in  that  it  is  proper  to 
cleanfe  and  cicatrize  Ulcers,  and  becaufe  it 
is  more  capable  of  refifting  Putrefadlion, 
Others  make  Oil  of  Lead,  by  drawing  a 
burning  Spirit  of  Lead,  which  they  make  by 
filling  two  Parts  of  a  Retort  with  Sale  of 
Lead,  and  by  the  Means  of  Fire,  drawing 
thence  a  Spirit  that  burns  like  Brandy  y  but 
as  this  Oil  is  not  fo  ftrong  as  that  made  with 
Oil  of  Turpentine,  it  ferves  to  cleanfe  the 
Eyes,  efpecialiy  of  Horfes  and  other  Beafts. 
Spirit  of  Lead  is  an  excellent  Remedy  to  re* 
lift  the  Putrefaction  of  Humours. 

Of  Magiftery  of  Lead. 

Magiftcry  of  Lead  is  made  of  Salt  of  the 
Lead  that  has  the  required  Qualities,  dif¬ 
folv’d  in  diftill’d  Vinegar  mix’d  with  com¬ 
mon  Water  ;  and  by  the  Afliftance  of  Oil  of 
Tartar  per  deliquium ,  precipitated  into  a 
white  Powder,  which  after  it  is  wafli’d  and 
dry’d,  is  very  ufeful  to  cure  Tetters  and 
Ringworms,  being  mix’d  with  fome  Poma¬ 
tum  :  It  likewife  makes,  with  Vinegar  and 
Water,  a  Sort  of  Virgins  Milk,  that  is  good 
to  allay  Infiainmaiions  and  cure  Pimples  in 
the  Face. 
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0/  Vinegar  of  Lead. 

V 

The  Vinegar  of  Lead  is  Vinegar  diftill’d, 
wherein  have  been  digefted  Centfe  and  other 
Preparations  of  Lead,  which  is  made  ufe  of 
to  cure  Tetters,  or  being  well  incorporated 
with  Oil  of  Rofes  lo  make  a  Kind  of  Oynt- 
menr,  call’d  Butter  of  Lead. 

Of  Natural  or  Mineral  Zink. 

It  is  not  with  as  withTin-glafs  ;  for- 
afmuch  as  *tis  not  only  probable,  but  certain, 
that  there  is  a  a  Natural  i^ink,  which  the  Ger- 
mans  call  Beauter,  and  the  Flemings  Speauter, 
we  Spelter.  The  Mineral  i^ink  is  found  in  great 
Quantities  in  the  Mines  of  Gojfelar  in  Saxony  \ 
it  is  at  prefent  very  fcarce  in  France.,  for 
which  Reafon  it  is  much  enquired  for  by 
fome  People.  This  Metal  is  a  Kind  of  Lead 
Oar,  except  that  it  is  harder,  whiter,  and 
more  brillant.  Some  People  have  allur’d 
me,  that  the  we  fell  in  great  fquare 

Cakes  is  call  Mineral  that  after  it 

has  been  fined  is  thrown  into  Moulds  of 
the  Figure  as  we  have  it,  which  I  can  eafily 
believe,  it  being  impolTible  to  make  it  of 


Lead,  Arfenick,  Tartar,  and  Saltpeter,  as 
Mr.  Charas  has  obferv’d.  The  which 

fome  improperly  call  the  Female  Antimony^ 
ought  to  be  white,  in  fine  Flakes,  the  leaft 
fiiarp,  and  the  moft  difficult  to  break  that 
can  be  :  For  the  more  it  endures  the  Fire,  and 
the  finer  and  larger  the  Flakes  are,  the  more 
it  is  valued  by  the  Workmen  that  ujfe  it,  efpe- 
dally  the  Founders. 

The  ^inl{  at  this  Time  is  much  in .  Ufe,' 
fince  the  Tin-men  have  found  it  more  proper 
to  clean  their  Tin  than.Pin-Duft  and  Rolin. 
’Tis  wrong  to  believe  that  i^ink.is  mix’d  with 
Tin  to  encreafe  its  Weight  ;  for  i*nto  a  . 
Fount  of  five  or  fix  hundred  Pounds  of  Tin, 
they  put  but  one  Pound  of  i{ink.y  and  which  ^ 
is  wonderful,  the  ZJnk^  has  the  Quality  of 
purifying  and  whitmng  the  Tin,  and  ading 
upon  it  as  Lead  does  upon  Gold,  Silver,  or 
Copper.  This  ^ink^  is  us’d  to  give  Copper 
the  Colour  of  Gold,  efpecially  when  mix’d 
with  Turmerick  ;  and  works  upon  Copper  as 
Arfenick  does  that  turns  it  of  a  Silver  Colour; 
or  the  Lapis  Calaminaris  that  makes  it  yellow-? 
ilh  ;  or,  laftly,  as  Hungarian  Vitriol  that  turns 
Iron  into  a  Copper  Colour,  as  hath  been  ob-- 
ferv’d  in  the  Philo fophical  Tranfadlionspf  the 
Royal  Society  at  London» 
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BT  Mineral,  in  its  general  Signification^  is  underjtoody  whatfoc'ver  fart  ales  of  the 
Mines^  or  is  increas'd  in,  or  has  fafsd  thro  them.  •  But  as  it  is  the  Subjeli  of  this 
Book,  it  is  taken  in  a  more  particular  Senfe  ;  in  which  it  is  by  fome,  [aid  to  be  a  fix'd 
and  [olid  Body,  produc'd  by  Exhalations  and  Vapours,  inclosed  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth, 
as  Meteors  are  form'd  in  the  Regions  of  the  Air  ;  or  as  others  will  ba^ve  it,  that'tis 
form'd  of  a  tender  Subfiance,  produc'd  in  the  Earth  by  Coagulation  y  and  e7tcreasd  by  the 
external  Addition  of  Senfible  Vartkles,  which  oftentimes  is  the  Matter  that  in  Vrocefs 
of  lime  commences  Metal  j  fo  that  I  Jhall  comprehend,  under  the  Name  of  Minerals^ 
every  Thing  that  is  of  a  Metallick  Nature,  and  which  differs  only  from  Metals,  in 
not  being  malleable,  or  that  is  not  capable  of  Fufion  as  the  Loadftone,  é^c.  We  jhali 
begin  therefore  with  Antimony,  which  comes  nearefi  the  Nature  of  Metals,  and  ^dif¬ 
fers  from  it  only  in  not  being  duQlL 


j.  Of  Antimony. 

Mr.  Furetiere  fays,  Antimony  is  z  Mi¬ 
neral  that  comes  very  near  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Metals  ;  and  that  fome  are 
of  Opinion  it  contains  all  the  Principles 
of  them  ,  for  that  it  is  found  near  all  Sorts  of 
metallick  Mines,  more  cfpecially  near  thofe 
of  Silver  and  Lead  ;  that  it  contains  a  dou¬ 
ble  Mineral  Sulphur  ^  the  one  Metal- 
lick,  approaching  the  Purity  and  Colour  of 
Gold,  the  other  earthy  and  combuftible,  nor 


unlike  common  Sulphur  ;  a  fuliginous,  footy; 
ill  digefted  Mercury,  partaking  of  the  Nature 
of  Lead  j  and  fomewhat  of  a  terrene  fix’d  Salt, 
The  fame  Author  obferves  alfo,  that  the  Ufe 
of  Antimony^  unlefs  in  the  Compofitioa  of 
Fucus,  or  Cofmeticks,  was  wholly  unknown^ 
’till  about  the  twelfth  Age  ;  but  then  a  cer¬ 
tain  Monk,  Bajilius  Valentinus  by  Name, 
publiih’d  a  Book  intitled,  Currus  Antimonii 
Triumphalis^  wherein  he  undertakes  to  affirm,' 
that  it  was  a  Remedy  againft  all  Sorts  of 
Difeafes.  Three  hundered  Years  after 

brought  it  into.  Vogue  5  but  .then  irr 
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the  Year  i^66  the  Ufe  of  it  was  condemn’d 
by  k<^  of  Parliament  ;  and  accordingly  one 
'Befnier^  a  Phyfician,  in  1609,  tranfgreffing 
it  was  excluded  the  Faculty.  In  the  Year 
1637  Antimony  was  again  receiv’d  by  publick 
Authority  amongft  the  Number  of  purging 
Remedies  ;  and  in  1650  the  Aél  of  State 
made  in  1566  was  repeal’d,  Anno  1637, 
the  Faculty  caus’d  it  to  be  inferced  in  their 
Antidot ar turn,  printed  that  Year;  herein 
following  the  Opinion  of  Matthiolus  :  And 
inlhort,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1668,  gave 
it  the  Sandion  of  publick  Authority,  by 
which  Graduate  had  a  Liberty  of  making 
ufe  of  it,  but  with  a  Prohibition  to  all  others, 
unlels  by  their  Advice  :  It  acquir’d  the  Name 
of  Antimony,  according  to  the  Opinion  of 
fome,  from  a  German  Monk,  the  afore- 
faid  Valentin,  who,  in  his  Search  after  the 
Philofophers»Sione  was  wont  to  make  much 
Ufe  of  it  for  the  more  ready  Fluxing  his 
Metals,  and  throwing  a  Parcel  of  it  to  fome 
Swine,  he  obferv’d  that  they  had  eaten  it, 
and  were  thereby  purg'd  very  violently,  but 
afterwards  grew  the  fatter  upon  it  ;  which 
made  him  harbour  an  Opinion,  that  the  fame 
Sort  of  Cathartick,  exhibited  to  thofe  of 
his  own  Fraternity,  might  do  them  much 
Service  ;  but  bis  Experiment  fucceeded  fo  ill, 
that  every  one  that  took  of  it  died  :  This 
therefore  was  the  Reafon  of  this  Mineral,  be¬ 
ing  call’d  Antimony,  as  being  deftrudive  of 
the  Monks. 

Of  Natural  or  Mineral  Antimony. 

Antimony  is  taken  from  the  Mine  in  little 
Stones  of  different  Bignefs,  refembling  Lead- 
Oar,  with  this  Difference,  that  it  is  both 
lighter  and  harder  ;  and  by  Reafon  of  this 
Similitude,  fome  call  it  Black  Lead,  or  Mar- 
cafice  of  Lead  ;  others  Saturn,  or  the  Phi- 
lofopbers  Wolf,  becaufe  it  devours  and  con- 
fumes  all  Metals  whatever,  Gold  only  ex¬ 
cepted.:  It  is  alfo  call’d  Proteus,  from  the 
Diverfity  of  Colours  it  affames  by  Means  of 
the  Fire  ;  but  its  more  ordinary  Appellation 
is  Mineral  Antimony,  and  it  is  call’d  by  the 
more  underftanding,  Crude  Antimony,  as  ne- 
;ver  having  fuftain’d  the  Fire. 

Heretofore  Hungary  was  the  only  Place 
for  Mines  of  Antimony,  but  now  we  have 
none  from  thence,  fince  the  Difeovery  of 


thofe  in  Prance.  The  beft  Mines  are  thofe  of 
PoiBou  and  Bretagne, 

Mineral  Antimony  is  fometimes  met  with 
pure,  and  fometimes  attended  with  a  Sort  of 
Stone,  which  the  Mineralifts  call  Spar  ;  there 
is  fome  full  of  Stri<e,  like  fo  many  Needles; 
others  alfo  all  over  of  an  odd  footy  Black  : 
This  Antimony  is  of  very  little  Ufe  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  unlefs  it  be  purified  by  melting,  as 
will  be  fecn  hereafter  :  The  Chy miffs  ufe  it, 
indeed,  for  their  particular  Preparations. 

The  pureft  Mineral  Antimony  is  to  be 
chofen,  that  is,  as  free  as  poffible  from  all 
Sorts  of  Stone  or  Spar  :  It  matters  not  from 
whence  it  comes,  provided  it  be  good,  though 
there  are  thofe  that  pretend  the  Antimony  of 
Auvergne  to  abound  moft  with  Sulphur. 

Some  Gentlemen  of  the  Retinue  of  the 
AmbafTadors  of  Siam  have  brought  Home 
confidcrable  Quantities  of  Mineral  Antimony, 
but  no  Experiments  have  yet  been  made  of 
it.  This  Antimony  is  white,  and  full  of 
fmall  Needles  ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  un- 
derftand,  altogether  proper  for  the  fame 
PurpoCes  as  the  Mineral  Antimony  of 
France.  As  for  that  of  Hungary,  I  can  fay 
nothing  of  it,  never  yet  having  feen  any 
of  it. 

Of  caft  or  melted  Antimony. 

Melted  Antimony  is  what  we  improperly 
call  Crude  Antimony,  becaufe  it  has  under¬ 
gone  the  Fire  to  reduce  it  into  Cakes  and 
Needles,  after  the  Manner  as  we  fee.  To 
melt  Mineral  Antimony,  the  Mineralifts  rakè 
two  Earthen  Pots,  one  whereof  they  fill  with 
the  Mineral  in  Powder  ,  the  other  they  place 
empty  in  the  Midft  of  a  ftrong  Fire,  laying 
a  Sort  of  an  Iron  Skimmer  upon  it,  upon 
which  they  put  the  Pot  of  Powder  turn’d 
Upfide  down  ;  then  encompaffing  both  the 
Pots  with  Fire,  the  Antimony  will  melt 
and  pafs  through  the  Holes  of  the  Iron 
Plate,  and  fall  into  Ahe  empty  Pot  under¬ 
neath,  and  form  itfelf  into  a  Cake  as  it  is 
fent  to  us. 

The  Iron  Plate  with  Holes,  put  between 
the  two  Pots,  ferves  to  keep  back  the  Stone 
or  Spar  that’s  found  commonly  with  the  Mi¬ 
neral  Antimony.  When  the  Antimony  is  melt¬ 
ed,  take  the  Pot  oft'  the  Fire,  and  when 
cold,  break  it  and  take  out  the  Antimony, 

which 
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which  then  may  be  conveniently  fent  whither  Medicines  which  are  made  of,  or  drawn  from 
you  pleafé.  ’  AnHimny^  Abundance  of  Artificers  ufe  it 

Formerly  was  to  be  met  with  in  France^  both  to  promote  the  Melting  of  Metals,  and 
the  Hungarian  Antimony  in  Cakes  or  Loaves  alfo  to  make  the  Fsgulus,  efpecially  in  Eng~‘ 
of  three  or  four  Pounds  Weight,  interwoven  whither  we  fend  a  great  Part  to  put  in 

with  fmall  Needles  running  a-crofs  each  ^heir  Pewter  to  mal^e  it  the  harder,  whiter, 
other,  of  a  golden  yellowifh  Colour,  and  at  and  more  founding  :  But  I  obferve,  never-» 
Bottom  white  inclining  towards  that  of  Sil-  thelefs,  that  of  late  Years  the  Engiipo  don't 
ver.  This  Antimony  was  found  in  the  make  fo  much  ufe  of  it,  becaufe  inftead  of 
Mines  of  the  Mountains  belonging  to  Pres*  the  E^gutus  of  Antimony  they  ufe  Tin-glafs» 
hurgy  the  Capital  of  the  lower  Hungary^  The  Letter  Founders  for  Printing  ufe  Anti-- 
where  it  was  melted  and  made  into  the  Figure  tnony^  to  render  their  Lead  the  more  durable 
we  find  if.  But  this  is  now  fo  fcarce,  that  it’s  and  hard.  Antimony  melted,  and  boil’d  in 
next  to  an  Impoffibility  to  find  out  any  of  it.  a  Ptifan  with  Salfap^trilta^  Guai^cum,  Ç^c,  is 
Tbofe  that  have  work’d  opon  this  Sort  of  ^  certain  Cure  for  the  fecrec  Difeale.  And 
Antimony  have  alTur’d  me,  that  'twas  much  how  much  foever  this  Drugg  has  been  con- 
fitter  to  yield  whatever  ufes  to  be  obtain’d  demn’d  and  out  of  Ufe  in  Times  paft,  it  is 
from  Antimony  than  that  of  France  ;  and  altogether  as  much  in  Vogue  now.  When 
withal,  that  from  every  Pound  of  it  they  you  make  ufe  of  it  break  it  in  fmall  Pieces, 
couM  obtain  two  Ounces  of  better  Mercury  or  reduce  it  into  a  grofs  Powder,  and  put  it 
than  that  of  Spaht.  into  a  Linnen  Rag  to  be  boil’d  with  other 

In  France  we  have  feveral  Sorts  of  Anti*  Things.  Some  give  the  Powder  inftead  of 
mmy^  Which  differ  only  according  as  it  is  the  Liver  of  Antimony  to  their  Horfes,  and 
better  or  worfe  cur’d  :  And  the  next  beft  to  fay  it  has  the  fame  Effecft. 
that  of  Hungary  is  what  we  have  brought  from  I  lhall  not  lofe  Time  here  to  enter  into  a 
Saumur  in  Anjou^  whither  it  is  fent  purified  Difquifition,  whether  there  be  Male  and  Fe- 
from  Poitou.  male  Antimony^  as  moft  Authors  affirm,  and 

The  Antimony  of  Poitou  appears  with  fine  that  the  Male  is  the  coarfer,  more  fandy, 
beautiful  Sort  of  Needles,  long,  large,  white,  fcaly  and  light,  and  confequenily  lefs  effica- 
fparkling,  light,  and  eafily  broken,  and  with  cious  than  the  Female,  which  is  more  pon- 
as  little  half-melted  Antimony  as  may  be,  derous,  bright  colour’d,  and  more  brittle  | 
which  refembles  the  Drofs  of  Iron,  which  for  I  have  dealt  a  great  deal  in  Antimony^ 
is  commonly  found  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Loaf  and  never  knew  any  other  Difference, 
in  Scoria,  and  is  call’d  the  Bottom  or  Top  of  but  that  of  its  Purification.  And  when 
Antimony,  This  Defecff,  however,  is  fel-  it  is  good  it  may  ferve  alike  to  all  Pur- 
dom  found  in  the  Antimony  of  Poitou,  by  pofes,  fp  that  I  don't  fee  how  there  can  be  two 
Reafon  they  are  well  vers’d  in  Refining  or  Sorts» 

Melting  it  ;  and  this  is  the  Sort  of  Antima*  Antimenium,  Jive  Stibium,  or 
«7  that  Ihould  be  us’d,  in  all  the  following  O-  Antimony,  h  z.  Mineral  approach-  Letnery, 
perations,  becaufe  it  abounds  Jefs  with  Sul-  ing  very  near  to  a  Metal.  It  is 
phur,  and  affords  mote  of  tha  Efgulus,  We  heavy,  fhining,  and  in  Chryftals,  (hooting 
have  had,  for  fome  Time  paft,  an  Antimony  like  Needles,  of  a  blackifh  Colour,  which  is 
from  Bretagne  in  fmall  Needles  very  pure,  found  near  the  Mines  of  Metals  in  feverai 
and  perfeâly  fit  for  the  fame  Purpofes  as  Parts  of  Europe,  as  Hungary,  Tranjihania^ 
that  of  Poitou,  A  third  Sort  is  that  we  have  Britany,  Poitou  and  Auvergne  ^  they  gee  it 
from  Auvergne,  which  in  one  Word  is  good  in  Pieces  bigger  or  lefs,  full  of  little  hard 
for  nothing,  being  very  hard,  full  of  Drofs,  Stones  or  Pebbles,  which  the  Workmen  call 
and  in  fmall  Needles  of  a  tawny  Blue,  v/hich  Gangue:  They  rake  the  cleareft,  or  that 
makes  it  evident  that  ’tis  not  half  purified,  which  has  leatt  of  the  Gangue  in  it  when 
nor  divifted  of  its  fetid  and  malign  Sulphur,  they  make  ufe  of  it,  for  feveral  prefer  the 
which  gives  Abundance  of  Trouble  andDif-  Mineral  Antimony  before  that  which  is  caft 
ficuhy  to  thofe  that  work  upon  it.  '  and  purified, 

Beûdçs  the  great  Number  of  chymical.  ^ 

T®' 
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To  purifie  or  refine  Antimony^  they  melt 
it  over  the  Fire  in  Pots  or  Crucibles,  in  or¬ 
der  to  feparate  the  Gangue  or  Drofs  ;  which 
Cooling,  they  caft  it  into  Cakes,  as  it  appears 
when  brought  to  us,  which  we  ufually,  tho* 
improperly,  call  Crude  Antimony^  notwith- 
ftanding  it  has  part  the  Fire.  Hungarian  An» 
timony  was  formerly  brought  into  France 
in  little  Cakes,  full  of  fmall  Shoots  like 
Needles,  (ticking  interchangeably  one  with 
the  other,  that  Ihine,  and  are  inclinable  to 
white,  like  Silver  Oar  ;  but  (ince  this  Mi¬ 
neral  has  been  difeover’d  in  France^  we  have 
none  comes  from  Hungary^  whence  it  is  be¬ 
come  very  Icarce.  The  Antimony  vro.  ordi¬ 
narily  ufe  is  brought  from  PoitoUy  which  you 
ought  to  chufe  neat,  in  fine,  long,  brillant 
Shoots,  eafie  to  break  5  it  is  naturally  com¬ 
pos’d  of  a  great  deal  of  Sulphur,  like  com¬ 
mon  Sulphur,  and  of  a  Kind  of  a  H^gultiSy 
like  a  Metal.  (But you  have  a  further  Ac¬ 
count  of  it  in  Mr.  Lemery's  Book  of  Chy- 
miftry,  to  which  I  refer  you  ] 

Of  the  Regulus  of  Antimony. 

The  ordinary  or  common  Regulus  of  An» 
timony^  without  Mars  or  Iron,  is  made  of 
Antimony,  Saltpeter,  and  Tartar,  melted  to¬ 
gether,  and  calt  into  a  fmall  Mortar,  greas’d, 
and  fo  by  the  Knock  of  a  Hammer  the  Reç//- 
ÎUS  is  made  to  fall  to  the  Bottom,  which  if  it 
be  good  ought  to  be  white,  in  beautiful 
Scales,  and  juft  like  Tin-glafs.  If  the  P^gulus 
(houd  not  prove  good  at  the  fir  ft  Operation, 
it  may  be  melted  and  purified  again  with  a 
little  Saltpeter  ;  the  oftner  it  is  melted  the 
more  will  it  decreafe,  but  the  better  will  it 
alfo  be. 

Of  this  Regulus  are  made  the  Cups  and 
Pills,  and  other  chymical  Operations,  as 
jhall  be  feen  hereafter. 

Of  Regulus  of  Antimony  n?iV//Mars. 

The  F^gultis  of  Antimony  with  "Mars  is 
■made  of  Antimony,  Saltpeter,  and  Points  of 
-Horfe  Nails,  or  fmall  Nails  melted  toge¬ 
ther  ;  which  by  Means  of  the  Fire,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  much  after  the  Manner  as  in  the  pre* 
-ceding  Operation,  is  reduced  into  a  B^gnlus. 

This  F^egulusy  if  good,  is  much  like  the 
<  other,  but  withal  ought  to  have  a  Sort  of 


Star  upon  the  Top:'  I  (hall  not  think  it 
worth  my  While  to  recount  the  many  fabu¬ 
lous  Stories  of  the  Ancients  concerning  this 
Star,  and  the  Gaufe  of  it,  but  lhall  only  take 
Notice,  that  it  appears  more  or  lefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Degree  of  Fire  the  Regulus  has  un¬ 
dergone. 

Of  this  Regulus  is  prepar’d  the  purging,  or 
rather  theemetick  Wine;  and  here  you  ought 
to  be  caution’d  to  throw  away  the  three  or 
four  firft  Wines  you  make  with  the  Cups, 
lead  it  fiiou’d  produce  fome  ill  Accident. 

Whereas  moft  People  that  have  Occafion 
for  the  Goblets  or  Cups  of  the  ^egulusy  find 
Difficulty  to  come  by  them,  let  them  apply 
to  a  Founder  and  they  may  have  what  Sorts 
and  Sizes  they  will,  at  a  cheap  Rate,  with¬ 
out  troubling  themfelves  with  Moulds,  as 
feveral  have  done  to  their  Labour  and  Coft, 
who  have  at  laft  been  oblig’d  to  give  over  the 
Attempt,  not  being  able  to  make  one  Cup 
without  a  Hole  or  fome  other  Defedi:.  You 
may  alfo  gee  thefe  fame  Founders  to  make 
you  the  perpetual  Pills,  or  you  may  eafily 
make  ’em  yourfelf  with  a  Musket-Ball 
Mould. 

The  Pills  ferve  for  thofe  that  have  the 
Twifting  of  the  Guts,  or  Miferere  Mei,  fo 
call’d.  When  they  are  return’d  from  out  of 
the  Body,  *tis  but  walking  and  cleaning  of 
’em  again,  and  they’ll  ferve  as  oft  as  you 
pleafe,  which  gives  them  the  Name  of  Per» 
fetuaL  They  may  alfo  be  infus’d,  as  well  as 
the  B^egulus  in  Wine,  cold,  for  the  Space  of 
twelve  Hours,  which  is  faid  to  be  a  good 
Medicine  for  ftrong  Conftitutions. 

Of  Glafs  of  Antimony. 

The  Glafs  y  or  Vitrum  of  Antimony  ^  is  an 
Antimony  feparated  from  its  Sulphurs,  which 
are  a  deadly  Poifon,  and  for  that  Reafon 
ought  the  Operation  to  be  perform’d  in  a 
Chimney  to  avoid  the  Exhalations  ;  then  it  is 
to  be  melted  in  a  Crucible,  and  caft  upon 
a  hoc  Marble'  to  make  it  in  the  Manner 
we  behold  it,  and  as  it  comes  to  us  from 
'Holland. 

’Tis  an  Operation  I  cannot  advife  any  one 
to  undertake,  not  only  upon  Account  of  the 
great  Difficulty  and  Hazard  attending  it,  but 
alfo  becaufe  we  cannot  make  it  turn  to  that 
Advantage  as  the  Dutch  do. 


Choofe 
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Choofe  the  Glafs  of  Antimony  that  is  flat, 
of  a  bright  Red;  and  tranfparent,  having  as  few 
fmall,  thick,  black  and  grey  Pieces  in  it  as 
poiTible,  I  am  told  the  Hollanders  mix  half 
broken  Glafs  in  melting  it,  to  difcharge  its 
black  Colour  the  better,  and  to  make  it  fo 
fine  colour’d  as  we  fee  ir,  but  the  Truth 
of  the  Fadl  I  know  not.  Inftead  of 
throwing  it  upon  Marble,  one  may  put  it 
in  a  Founder’s  Mould,  and  fo  make  the  Gob¬ 
lets  or  Cups;  but  this  is  a  Work  only  for 
the  Curious,  there  being  no  Demand  for 
them. 

This  Vitrum  of  Antimony  ferves  for  a  Vo¬ 
mit,  taken  from  two  to  fix  Grains.  Apothe¬ 
caries  make  a  Syrup  and  the  emetick  Wine 
with  ir. 

Of  the  Liver  of  Antimony. 

The  Liver  of  Antimony,  improperly  call’d 
Crocus  Metallorum,  is  made  of  Antimony  and 
common  Saltpeter,  mix’d  and  incorporated 
well  together,  and  by  Means  of  lighted 
Charcoal  reduc’d  into  a  Scone,  after  the 
Manner  as  we  have  it. 

This  Liver  of  Antimony  ought  to  be 
chofen  in  fine  fhining  Pieces,  ftarr’d,  fmooth, 
brittle,  and  when  bruis'd  or  pulveris’d,  of  a 
reddiih  Saffron  Colour,  which  is  the  Reafon 
of  its  being  call’d  the  Crocus  or  Saffron  of 
Metals  ;  but  in  Pieces  it  ought  to  be  Liver- 
colour’d,  from  whence  alfo  comes  the  Name 
.of  Hipar,  or  Liver  of  Antimony. 

This  Liver  is  a  Sort  of  Catholicon  for 
Horfes  ;  more  efpecially  to  purge  and  put 
them  in  Cafe,  if  taken  from  one  Ounce  to 
two  in  wet  Bran,  as  Mr.  Soylefel  diredls,  in 
his  Book  call’d  Compleat  Farrier  :  ’Tis  of 
fome  Ufe  in  Medicine,  but  fo  little  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  worth  fpeaking  of  ;  but  on  the  contrary 
’tis  much  us’d  tor  Horles.  as  v/ell  under  the 
Names  above,  as  under  that  of  Imperial 
Powder. 

This  Operation,  which  Teems  the  eafieft 
in  the  World,  is  notwithfianding  very  dif- 
üculc  to  be  perform’d  with  Succefs,  more 
efpecially  if  one  has  not  good  Antimony  and 
Saltpeter,  or  if  it  be  fill’d  with  Salt,  which 
but  too  frequently  happens:  1  hofe  therefore 
that  undertake  ibis  Operation  muftdryrhe 
Saltpeter  and  make  Choice  of  ihQ  Antimony  q( 
Poitou,  not  of  that  of  Auvergne,  as  w'eli  becaufe 
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it  is  very  full  of  Sulphur,  as  becaufe  it  is  not 
fo  well  cleans’d  as  the  Former  ;  and  after  it  has 
been  expos’d  fome  Time,  being  mix’d  to¬ 
gether,  to  the  open  Air,  put  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  thereof  into  a  Mortar,  or  Iron  Pot, 
plac’d  in  a  Chimney  ;  and  upon  Application 
of  the  Fire,  a  great  Noife,  which  the  Chy- 
mifts  call  a  Detonation,  will  happen  ;  and 
when  that  is  over,  and  the  Veffei  cold,  ic 
muft  be  feparated  from  its  Drofs  or  Scum 
which  is  white,  and  the  Bottom  will  be 
a  Stone,  fuch  as  I  have  deferib’d.  Note, 
You  had  not  beft  make  ufe  of  a  call  Mor¬ 
tar  for  fear  of  breaking,  which  fometimes 
happens,  or  be  apprehenfive  of  the  Fire  there¬ 
upon.  On  the  contrary,  this  Operation  is 
the  beft  Thing  imaginable  for  Sweeping  a 
-Chimney  ;  but  obferve  to  put  a  Cloth  be¬ 
fore  the  Chimney,  and  to  get  far  enough  off 
for  fear  of  the  Vapours,  and  that  you  don’t 
perform  ic  in  any  publick  Place.  Ic  is  an 
Operation  of  a  very  capricious  and  uncer¬ 
tain  Nature  ;  for  I  have  leen  a  great  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  Saltpeter  and  Antimony  mix’d  and 
prepar’d  together,  that  has  made  a  very 
charming  Compofition  :  And  again,  when 
one  has  proceeded  after  the  fame  Manner, 
in  all  Particulars,  the  Refulc  has  been  lefs 
beautiful,  and  fometimes  ic  has  altogether 
mifearried.  Thofe  therefore  that  have  Oc- 
cafion  for  ic  in  Powder  will  rake  Care  chat  ic 
be  of  a  fine  Red,  not  fuch  as  fticks  to  the 
Top  or  Sides  of  the  Veffei,  which  is  in  fmall, 
thin,  brown  Scales,  or  fuch  as  has  been 
fpoilc,  which  is  the  Reafon  fome  fell  it  fo 
much  cheaper  than  others,  which  muft  be 
taken  Notice  of. 

Thofe  that  wou’d  have  a  Saffron  of  Me¬ 
tals,  or  the  Crocus  Metallorum,  fit  to  betaken 
inwardly,  muft  make  ic  with  equal  Parcs 
of  Antimony,  and  refin’d  Saltpeter,  and  then 
reduce  it  to  a  fubtil  Powder,  which  is  to  be 
walk’d  often  in  warm  Water,  as  well  to  free 
it  from  any  remaining  Saltpeter,  as  to  make 
ic  a  little  more  emetick.  The  more  emetick 
you’d  have  ic,  the  more  Saltpeter  muft  be 
us’d  ;  but  ic  confiderabiy  diminilhes  the  Quan¬ 
tity,  and  makes  ic  a  great  deal  the  dearer, 
tho’  this  ought  to  be  no  Confideration,  fince, 
in  fucti  fmall  Quantities  ic  is  fold  at  fuch  a 
Rate  that  ic  amply  rewards  the  Labour  and 
Expence. 


Voi.  ir. 
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One  may  give  what  Colour  he  pleafcs  to 
the  Imperial  Powder,  or  Liver  of  Antimony^ 
according  to  the  Preparation,  or  according 
to  the  Saltpeter  that  is  made  ufe  of;  which  if 
it  be  of  the  ordinary  Sore  will  make  it  a  little 
darker,  or  upon  the  Liver  Colour,  more  than 
if  it  was  of  the  beft  and  fineft  Saltpeter  ;  and 
if  you  add  decrepitated  Salt,  that  is,  fuch  as 
has  been  dry’d  and  half  calcin’d,  ’till  it  has 
done  Crackling,  ’twill  be  a  good  Red  enough, 
inclining  to  that  of  Opal,  and  therefore  it 
has  obtain’d  the  Name  of  Magnefia  Opalina^ 
or  the  Ruby  of  Antimony, 

Some  make  ule  ot  the  white  Drofs,  as 
well  for  Horfes  as  to  draw  from  it  a  Salt  or 
fix’d  Saltpeter  with  Water,  which  is  a  very 
good  Medicine  for  Horfes,  and  to  which  the 
Name  of  Poljchrefium,  or  general  Remedy 
is  therefore  given  ;  both  wafh’d,  and  other 
Crocus  Metallorum,  is  us’d  in  making  the 
cmetick  Wine,  which  is  done  by  putting  the 
Crocus  or  Liver  of  Antimony  in  white  Wine, 
and  Infufing  of  it  for  twenty- four  Hours. 

Of  Diaphoretick  Antimony. 

Antimony  DiapJwreticJ{^,  or  the  Calx  of 
Antimony,  is  the  Antimony  of  PoiPtou,  and 
fineft  Saltpeter  incorporated  together,  made 
into  a  Powder  by  the  Means  of  Fire  and 
warm  Water  ;  which  before  it  is  quite  dry  is 
form’d  into  fmall  Troches,  and  fo  dry’d  by 
Degrees  and  kept  for  Ufe.  This  Medicine  is 
fometimes  us’d  in  Malign  Fevers,  where¬ 
fore  fome  preferibe  it  in  the  Plague  and  other 
contagious  Difeafes,  it  being  a  Sudorilick, 
•and  an  Expeller  of  the  Virus  ;  tbo’  there  arc 
others  very  diffident  of  its  Qiialities,  fup- 
pofing  it  to  have  no  Adanner  of  Virtu?,  be¬ 
ing  only  a  Sort  of  Chalk,  which  I  will  not 
pretend  to  judge  of,  but  leave  it  to  the  Phy- 
ficians  to  do  it  ;  who  fince  they  fubftitute  for 
it  fuch  Things  as  Men  wou’d  hardly  believe, 
fuch  as  Cerufe,  and  the  like,  which  ought 
carefully  to  be  avoided,  and  may  make. one 
careful  to  buy  it  only  of  faithful  honeft  Men  ; 
for  I  know  no  certain  Proof  of  it,  unlefs  it 
be  that  genuine  Diaphoretick^  Antimony,  ought 
tO'  *be  excreamly  white,  foft,  brittle,  and 
wholly  void  of  all  Tafte  or  Smell,  being 
perfedily  infipid.  Some  ingenious  Aleo  have 
alfur’d  me,  that  the  Quality  of  this  Medi¬ 
cine  is  quite  alter’d  by  keeping  :  For  where¬ 


as,  when  newly  made,  it  is  diaphoretick, 
it  becomes  emetick  when  old,  but  this  is 
what  I  have  not  experienc’d  ;  and  be  it  how 
it  will,  the  New  ought  always  to  be  pre- 
fer’d. 

Two  Sorts  of  Salt  may  be  drawn  from 
Lotions  made  of  it  ;  but  confidering  the 
fmall  Quantity  that’s  to  be  obtain’d,  I  can¬ 
not  advife  any  one  to  trouble  bimlelf  a- 
bout  it. 

Of  the  Flowers  of  Antimony. 

The  Flowers  of  Antimony  are  made  in  Pots 
put  upon  one  another,  call’d  Aludels,  being 
a  Vapour  rais’d  by  the  Force  of  Fire,  and 
found  in  the  Top  of  them  in  white  Powder, 
which  may  be  gather’d  with  a  Feather.  Note, 
If  you  make  ufe  of  an  Earthen  Retort  in- 
ftead  of  Aludels,  you’ll  have  the  Flowers 
red. 

The  Flowers  of  Antimony  are  efteem’d  good 
againft  the  Epilepfy  and  Intermitting  Fevers, 
the  Dofe  is  from  two  to  fix  Grains  ;  and  of 
the  Red,  being  more  emetick  from  two  to 
four,  taken  with  any  Sort  of  Conferve,  or 
Lozenges,  or  in  Broth.  And  I  cannot  but 
obferve,  by  the  By,  that  a  Man  ought  not 
to  deal  in  chymical  Medicines,  without  Ad¬ 
vice  of  a  faithful  and  experienc’d  Phyfician  ; 
Empericks  killing  more  than  the  Sword. 
How  effedal  foever  a  chymical  Preparation 
may  be,  aptly  and  duly  taken,  it  may  be  al¬ 
together  as  pernicious  unfeafonably  pre¬ 
fer!  b’d. 

Of  the  Butter  and  Cinnabar  of  Antimony. 

/ 

The  Butter  and  Cinnabar  of  Antimony  a  rife 
from  the  fame  Matter,  the  Degrees  of  Fire 
only  making  the  Difference  :  The  Matter 
then  is  a  Mixture  of  Antimony  and  corrofive 
Sublimate  put  into  a  Retort.  That  which 
comes  over  firft  is  a  tranfparenc  Oil,  next  an 
Oil  as  thick  as  Wax,  which  being  well 
wrought  ’ris  like  white  Sugar-Candy  ;  and  the 
third  Sort  produc’d  by  the  Violence  and  Force 
of  the  Fire,  is  a  reddifli  Matter  in  fmall  Nee¬ 
dles,  pretty  much  refembling  Mineral  Cinna¬ 
bar,  from  whence  it  has  its  Name. 

This  Butter  of  Antimony  is  a  ftrong  Cau- 
ftick,  but  its  principal  Ufe  is  to  make  the 
Angelick  Powder,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter  ; 

the 
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the  Cinnabar  is  fudorifick,  wherefore  ’cis 
made  ufe  of  fotnetimes  in  the  Small  Pox, 
from  fix  to  fifteen  Grains. 

The  bell  Buner  of  Antimony  is  very  white, 
and  perfedly  like  to  white  Sugar-Candy  ; 
it  ought  to  be  as  dry  as  pofiible,  and  for  that 
R.cafon  kept  in  a  Bottle  well  ftop’d. 

The  Cinnabar  ought  to  be  chofen'in  little 
Pieces,  red,  and  as  full  as  pofiible  with  thofe 
StriiV^  or  little  Needles;  that  which  is  black- 
ifh  is  to  be  rejecited. 

Of  th  Powder  of  Aigarot,  or  Mercurius 

Vitæ. 

The  Povpdcr  of  Aigarot,  or  the  Emctick^  or 
Ange  lick  Povoder,  fo  call’d,  is  a  white  Pow¬ 
der  made  with  Butter  of  Antimony  diflblv’d 
and  thrown  into  warm  Water,  and  feveral 
l’imes  wafh’d,  and  then  dry’d,  and  fo  kept 
in  a  Glafs  Vial  for  Ufe. 

This  Powder  is  a  very  good  Purge  ;  the 
Dofe  from  two  to  eight  Grains  in  Broth,  or 
any  other  Liquor.  This  Powder  ought  to 
be  very  white,  and  made  with  the  coagu¬ 
lated  Oil  or  Butter  of  Antimony  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  with  that  which  was  made  of  the  l{egu^ 
Ins,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter  ;  for  when  the 
Emetick  Powder  is  made  with  the  Butter, 
which  was  made  of  Crude  Antimony,  it  is  by 
no  Means  fo  white  as  when  with  that  which 
was  made  of  the  B^egulns, 

Of  Bezoar  Mineral. 

Bs:(oar  Mineral  is  made  of  Butter  of  An¬ 
timony,  prepar’d  wirh  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and 
by  this  Means  reduc’d  into  a  white  Powder, 
to  which  are  attributed  the  fame  Virtues  as 
to  the  Diaphoretick  Antimony,  which  there¬ 
fore  is  by  many  us’d  tor  it,  but  ought  to 
be  avoided.  Its  Dofe  is  from  fix  to  twenty 
Grains. 

Of  the  coagulated  Oil  of  Antimony. 

The  coagulated  Oil,  or  Butter  of  Antimo¬ 
ny,  is  made  of ‘the  [{egulus  of  Antimony,  and 
Siiblimafe  Corrofive  ;  which,  by  Means  of 
the  Fire,  ‘are  reduc’d  into  an  Oil,  and  of 
the  Confiftence  of  that  we  fpoke  of  before. 
Note,  When  the  Oil  is  come  over,  if  you  ea- 
creafe  the  Fire,  and  take  away  the  Recipient, 


and  put  another  in  its  Place  with  cold  Wa¬ 
ter,  you’ll  have  a  very  good  and  beautiful 
running  Mercury; 

This  Oil  is  very  corrofive,  and  ferves  to 
confume  fungous  Flefh  ;  ’cis  of  this  0/7  you 
ought  to  make  the  Powder  of  Aigarot  and 
BcT^oar  Mineral, 

Of  the  Cauftick  Oil  of  Antimony. 

The  Corrofive  Oil  of  Antimôny  is  made  of 
Powder  of  Antimony,  Spirit  of  Salt,  and 
corrofive  Oil  of  Vitriol  ;  out  of  all  which, 
by  the  Means  of  Fire,  is  drawn  a  whitiflj 
Liquor,  to  be  kept  for  Occafion  ;  it  is  of 
ufe  in  carious  Bones,  being  a  ftrong  Efcha- 
rotick  ;  alfo  for  Gangrenes,  and  to  deterge 
old  Ulcers. 

This  Liquor  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  an 
Oil,  not  being  at  all  fat.  One  may  alio 
draw  another  Liquor  from  Antimony,  with 
Antimony  and  Sugar*  Candy. 

Of  the  Tind;ure  of  Antimony; 

The  Tin&ure  of  Antimony  is  made  of  Salt 
of  Tartar  and  Antimony,  diflblv’d  or  melted 
together  ;  from  which,  with  Spirit  of  Wine, 
is  drawn  a  red  Liquor  ,  eftcem’d  a  very  good 
Antifcorbutick  ;  as  alfo  to  be  good  againft  hy- 
fterick  Vapours  in  Women,  as  well  as  the  fcor- 
butick  Itch.  Dofe  from  four  to  twenty  Drops. 

Of  the  Magiftery  and  Precipitate  of  Anti¬ 
mony. 

This  Precipitate  is  made  of  a  very  fine 
Powder  of  Antimony  and  Arjua  Bpgia  mix'd 
together,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  an 
Earthen  Pan  of  Water,  and  the  Powder  found 
at  the  Bottom,  is  to  be  dulcified  by  Wafhing, 
and  is  properly  the  Sulphur  of  Antimony, 
being  inflammable,  like  common  Sulphur: 
Its  Ufe  is  in  Apopledlick  and  IJaralycick 
Cafes.  Dofe  from  two  to  twelve  Grains'iti 
fome  convenient  Vehicle.  Befides  this  Sul¬ 
phur  of  Antimony,  there  is  moreover  ano¬ 
ther  call’d  the  Golden  Sulphur  of  Antimony, 
which  is  made  of  the  Scoriae,  or  Drofs  of 
the  common  h{egu!us  of  Antimony,  with¬ 
out  Mars  ;  from  which,  being  boil’d*  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  filtrated  and  precipitated-  with  Vinegar, 
you  will  have  at  Bottom  a  red  Powder, 
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which  when  dry ’ci  ferv^s  to  provoke  to  vomit. 
The  Dofe  whereof  is  from  four  to  fix  Grains 
in  Broth  or  Pills.  Let  it  not  feem  ftrange 
that  I  enlarge  not  more  upon  the  Chymical 
Procefs,  fince  it’s  hardly  to  be  allow’d  Mer¬ 
chants  fo  to  do  ;  and  feeing  Mejjieiirs  Charas, 
Giacer,  and  Lemery,  have  fo  amply  done  it 
already, 

2.  Of  the  Load-Stone. 

Pmef.  ']pHE  Load-Stone^  according  to 
fome  Authors,  is  a  black  Mine* 
ral  Stone,  and  is  endu’d  with  furprifing  Qua¬ 
lities  5  fuch  as  Direding  its  Poles  towards  the 
î^ortb  and  Souths  its  Attrading  Iron  or  Steel, 
and  the  Communicating  its  Virtue  to  it  by  the 
Touch.  It  is  found  in  almolt  all  Sorts  of  Mines, 
more  efpecially  in  thofe  of  Copper  and  Iron, 
of  whofe  Nature  it  participates.  A  good  Load- 
Stone  is  very  folid,  not  porous,  nor  very 
heavy,  and  of  an  homogeneous  Subftance, 
of  the  Colour  of  Water,  or  a  Ihining  Black, 
and  fometimes  of  a  Grey  or  oblcure  Blue, 
inclining  to  Red.  Obferve  that  the  Virtue 
which  the  Load-Stone  communicates  to  Steel 
is  loft  when  the  Figure  of  it  is  alter’d,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  with  a  Hammer  or  one’s  Fingers, 
as  may  be  feen  with  a  ftraighc  or  crooked 
Needle,  after  it  has  been  touch’d,  as  Father 
Grimaldi  takes  Notice  of  in  his  Phyficks. 
The  Load-Stone  that  attrads  Iron  very  forci¬ 
bly,  is  call’d  a  generous  or  noble  Stone.  The 
Way  of  keeping  it  is  in  a  dry  Place,  wrap’d 
in  fcarlet  Cloth,  or  rather  to  preferve  its 
Virtue ,  to  hang  it  up  by  its  Equator,  with  a 
Cat’s  Gut,  that  it  may  have  its  free  Tenden¬ 
cy  to  the  South.  It  it  chance  to  fall  it  loles 
fomething  of  its  Strength  for  a  While  :  Its 
poles  are  found  by  applying  to  it  a  common 
Needle  ;  for  the  Pointing  of  the  two  Ends 
fiiews  the  Places  of  them.  It  is  faid  this  Stone 
taken  inwardly  intoxicates  and  renders  ftu-? 
pid  ;  and  that  its  Antidote,  or  Councer-Poi- 
fon,  is  Gold  or  Emral’d  Stone.  Matthiolus 
tells  you,  that  red  Brafs  melted  with  fome 
of  this  Stone  becomes  as  white  as  Silver,  af¬ 
ter  the  lame  Manner  as  Copper  does  of  a 
golden  Colour,  with  Lapis  Calaminaris, 
Pliny  fays  Dmocrates  the  Alexandrian  began 
ÎO  vault  the  Temple  of  Alfmoe  with  Load- 
Syone^  in  order  to  have  his  own  Statue,  which 


was  made  all  of  Iron,  fufpended  in  the  Air  ; 
The  fame  Thing,  and  with  the  like  Truth, 
has  been  affirm’d  of  Mahomet's  Tem-- 
ple  :  It  is  call’d  in  Latin  Magnes,  from  a 
Shepherd  nam’d  Magnes,  that  happen’d  to- 
difeover  it  upon  Mount  Ida,  by  hitting  upon 
it  with  the  Iron  of  his  Sheep-crook,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Nicander  :  It  is  alfo  call’d  Lapis 
Lydius,  or  Heraclius,  becaufe  found  in  Hera^ 
clea  a  City"  of  Magnejia  ,  which  belongs  to 
Lydia  :  In  French  it  has  the  Name  of  L' Ai^ 
mant,  from  its  Love  or  Attradiion  of  Iron. 

It  is  befides  call’d  Lapis  Herculis,  becaufe  it 
dire(fts  to  find  our  the  Ways,  over  which  Her-' 
cules,  by  Antiquity,  was  faid  to  be  the  pre- 
fiding  Divinity  :  And,  laftly  Sideritis,  from 
its  Adhefion  to  Iron,  which  the  Greeks  call 
Syderos. 

Befides  the  fore- mentioned  Sort  of  Load^ 
Stone,  the  Abbot  de  Vallemont,  in  his  Trea- 
tife,  relis  iis  of  another,  which  he  found  upon 
the  Top  of  Steeple  in  the  Year  1691, 

and  which  he  had  experienc’d  to  attradl  Iron, 
and  CO  dired:  its  Poles  North  and  South,  and 
to  have  the  lame  Declination  as  the  ordinary 
Load-Stone.  It  were  to  be  wilh’d  therefore, 
that  it  cou’d  be  ofener  met  with  and  fought 
after  âmongft  the  Ruins  of  old  Buildings,  it 
certainly  being  of  a  very  extraordinary  Na¬ 
ture.  Mr.  de  Vallemont  has  Ihewn  me  one  of 
’em  of  a  furprifing  Excellency  and  Force, 
in  attrading  Iron  of  a  great  Weight.  I 
wou’d  willingly  enlarge  upon  this  Sort  of 
Load  Stone  were  it  more  common,  but  it  is 
very  fcarce  ;  and  fince  the  King  has  had  one 
prefented  to  him,  it  is  fought  alter  with  great 
Diligence,  therewithal  to  adorn  the  Cabinets 
of  the  Virtuofos  :  However,  I  refer  the  Cui¬ 
rions  to  Mr.  Vallemont  s  afore  faid  Trearife, 
who  has  obliged  the  Publick  with  the  De- 
feription  of  this  Load-Stone,  and  explain’d 
how  it  was  form’d  by  Nature  in  the  forefaid- 
Place.  There  is  a  third  Sort,  but  very  rare 
alfo,  which  is  what  we  call  0^hite  Calamin, 
or  the  White  Load  Stone^  There  is  more¬ 
over  a  fourth  Sort,  very  frequent  and  com¬ 
mon  amongft  us,  being  no  better  than  a 
Sort  of  Drofs  of  Iron,  but  what  is  common¬ 
ly  fold,  as  well  becaufe  the  true  black  Echio- 
pick  one  by  Reafon  of  its  great  Excellency, 
is  fo  fcarce,  as  that  we  cannot  Ihift  without, 
it,  efpecially  thofe  that  go  to  Sea,  becaufe  it 
always  tends  towards  the  North,  and  fhews. 
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the  Pilots  where  they  are.  The  i^he  draws  the  Iron  out  of  the  Wound,  tho'  all 

nef  alfo,  being  of  great  Virtue,  is  much  the  Virtue  in  the  Load-Stone  cou  d  never  pro- 
fought  after,  but  feldom  met  with  ;  and  in  diice  this  Effedt  :  Forfirft  of  all,  being  pow- 
ics  Place  is  fold  a  worthlefs  Sort  of  Marie,  der’d  finely,  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  lofes  all  its 
or  white  Earth,  found  fticking  to  the  com-  Force  of  Attradfion  :  And,  fecondly,  being 
mon  Load-Stone,  but  eafily  diftinguilh’d  from  mix’d  in  the  Plaiftet,  tho’  its  Virtue  fliou’d 
the  ttue  White,  which  is  of  a  Sort  of  grey-  remain,  it  wou’d  not  have  Power  toadl,  be- 
ilh  White,  ponderous,  and  attradls  Iron  as  for-  ing  confin’d  by  the  Vifcidity  of  the  GumS' 
cibly  as  that  of  which  that  which  is  and  Rofins.  There  is  a  white  Load-Stone, 

fold  for  it  cannot  do  ;  befides,  the  Cheap-  but  it  is  very  fcarce  ;  it  ought  to  be  of  a 
nefs  fuiHciently  argues  its  being  fpurious  ;  we  greyiili  White,  heavy  and  atrradlive.  All' 
theretore  are  oblig’d  to  content  ourfelves  thefe  Stones  are  aftringenc,  and  ftop  Blood, 
with  fuch  as  are  brought  from  divers  Places,  outwardly  apply’d. 
particularly  from  Auvergne,  which  we  can 

hardly  get  ten  Groats  a  Pound  for;  much  xt  i  j  ^  * 

lefs  cou’d  we  be  able  to  fell  ’em  at  the  Price  of  1*  P/  JNatural  Cadmia^  or  Calaminar© 
genuine  Stones,  which  fome  have  exchang’d  Scon^. 

for  their  Weight  in  Gold  ;  but  tho’  we  find 

much  Fault  with  what  we  fell  ’em,  it  does  nor  ^ Admia,  or  Calamine  Stone, Lapis' 
follow  but  there  are  fome  good,  though  in  Calaminaris,  is  a  Mineral,  where-  Poniet, 
Truth  you'll  fcarcely  meet  with  above  ten  of  there  are  two  Sorts,  grey  and 
amongft  a  Thoufand.  However ,  thofe  red. 

of  ours  that  can  raife  fmall  Needles,  or  ^  The  Firft  is  not  unlike  grey  Bole,  only 
make  the  Filings  of  Iron  move  upon  a  ’fis  harder  ;  it  is  found  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
Plate,  by  only  palling  the  Scone  along  under-  land,  near  the  Lead  Mines,  and  alfo  near 
neath,  without  Touching  it,  or  has  Force  Liege, 

enough  to  make  Stecl-Duft  ftick  to,  when  The  fécond  Sort  is  alfo  a  Stone  of  a  red-' 
thrown  upon  it,  may  very  well  ferve  for  any  diih  Colour,  interlac’d  with  white,  hard,  ‘ 
medicinal  Ufe,  and  for  the  Emplaflrum  Di-  heavy  Veins,  full  of  round  hard  Grains,  the" 
vinum,  which  is  its  chief  Ufe  therein,  Bignefs  of  Pepper  :  Thefe  Scones  are  found  in 

'Magnes  Lapis  Hsraclim,  Lapis  great  Plenty  in  near  and 
Lemery.  Syderitis,  Lapis  Natiticus,  or  the  where  there  are  whole  Quarries  of  them,  ‘ 
Load-Stone,  is  a  Compadl,  hard  ^incl  are  of  fo  little  Value,  that  one  may  have 
Mineral  Stone,  pretty  heavy,  and  of  a  black  what  Quantity  he  will  for  the  Digging  :  They'  - 
or  brown  Colour,  or  obfeure  Blue,  which  is  niay  be  had  alfo  in  many  other  Places;  buc 
found  in  Iron  or  Copper  Mines.  The  beft  thofe  of  Berry  aforefaid  are  as  good  as  ' 

is  found  in  India  and  Ethiopia  ;  but  it  is  like-  any  ,  ’cis  not  worth  While  to  have  them 
wife  brought  from  Italy,  Svteden,  and  Gcr-  brought  from  more  diftanc  Places. 
many  ;  it  has  a  great  many  excellent  Proper-  This5/iiwe  is  of  fome  fmall  Ufe  in  Medi-  * 
ties,  both  for  Travellers  and  Arcifts,  which  cine,  in  fome  galenical  Compoficions,  for' 
are  too  tedious  to  relate.  The  moft  valuable  which  it  ought  to  be  prepar’d  upon  a  Por- 
Magnet  is  that  which  attrads  the  greaceft  phyry,  and  made  into  Troches,  with  Rofe-  ^ 
Weight  of  Iron.  I  have  feen  feveral  Times  Water,  and  is  what  the  Apothecaries  call  La- 
SL  Load  Stone  no  bigger  than  a  common  Ap-  pis  Calaminaris, 

pie  that  wou’d  attrad  and  fufpend  a  Bar  of  As  for  the  firft  Sort,  how  genuine  foever^ 
Iron  that  weigh’d  twenty-two  Pounds  :  This  it  is  of  very  fmall  Ufe  in  Phyfick;  its  chiefeft 
Stone  was  fold  for  a  hundred  Piftols.  being  to  turn  red  Copper  into  yellow,  which' ‘ 

They  make  the  Load-Stone  one  of  the  In-  is  call’d  Leton,  OïTellove  Brafs. 
gredients  in  the  Compofition  of  Plaifters  ap-  Cadmia^  in  Arabick,  Clinia,  vel 
propriated  to  Wounds  that  are  made  with  a  Chilimia  ,  in  Englifo  ,  Cadmy  ,  Lemery, 
Sword,  where  they  think  fome  Pieces  may  be  is  a  Mineral  Subftance,  whereof 
left  behind  ;  for  they  believe  that  the  Load-  there  are  two  general  Kinds,  one  natural, 
Stone  which  is  in  the -Piaifter,  accrads  and  and  the  ocher  artificial;  the  Natural  is  me-^ 
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tallick  as  Cobalt,  or  not  mecallick  as  Lapis 
Calaminaris  :  The  Artificial  is  a  Kind  of 
Scoria,  which  is  feparatcd  from  the  Metals 
in  the  Founders  Works,  when  they  make 
Leton,  Pompholyx,  or  l  iitty. 

4.  Of  the  Heiiiatitis^  or  Blood  Stone. 

Pomet,  '"I  '  H  E  Lapis  Hematitis,  or  Blood 
^  Stone,  is  a  Mineral  of  a  red- 
difii  Colour,  hard,  ponderous,  with  long 
pointed  Needles,  very  dangerous  to  fuch  as 
are  prick’d  by  them. 

This  Stone  is  brought  us  from  many  Pla¬ 
ces,  there  not  being  any  Iron  Mines  wherein 
they  are  not  found. 

Choofe  as  near  as  you  can  ihofe  Scones 
that  are  of  the  higheft  Colour,  with  fine 
Strîæ  or  Needles,  as  much  like  Cinnabar 
as  may  be. 

This  Mineral  has  little  Ufe  in  Medicine. 
Mr.  Charas  obferves  in  his  Pharmacopœa 
chymica.  Page  823,  that  if  you  drive  it  over 
the  Helm,  in  a  Retort,  with  Sal  Armoniack, 
you  may  draw  Flowers  of  the  Colour  and 
Smell  of  Saffron,  which  is  what  they  call 
the  Flores  Aromatici  Philofophortim  :  And 
moreover  you  may  make  with  it  a  chalibeat 
acid  Spirit,  and  with  Spirit  of  Wine  a  Tin¬ 
cture  and  Flowers  j  both  which  have  great 
Virtues,  according  to  the  afore-mention’d 
Author,  to  whom  I  refer  you. 

'Tis  faid  this  Stone  has  a  Sovereign  Vir¬ 
tue  to  ftop  Blood,  from  whence  it  derives 
its  Name  of  Lapis  Hcmatitis,  or  the  Blood 
Stone. 

This  Stone  being  powder’d,  as  is  faid  of 
the  Load' Stone,  enters  the  Compoficion  of 
fome  galenick  Medicines:’  Alfo  thofe  that 
work  in  Metals,  or  in  quefi  of  the  Philofo^ 
phers  Stone,  make  ufe  of  this. 

Goldlmichs,  and  thofe  that  gild  in  Gold, 
ufe  it  too,  to  polilh  their  Work,  whether  it 
be  in  Silver,  Copper,  Iron,  Wood,  or  the 
like. 

There  is  alfo  another  Sort  of  Blood  Stones, 
call’d  /{ed  Pencil,  us’d  by  fuch  as  defign  and 
draw  Sketches,  and  like  to  thofe  of  Spain, 
with  this  Difference,  that  they  don’t  appear 
fo  fparkling  with  Needles,  but  dull  and  un- 
polilh’d,  like  Earth. 

Thefe  Crayons  are -brought  us  from  Eng¬ 


land,  and  are  of  two  different  Sorts  ;  the 
one  good,  which  is  pretty  render,  foft  and 
eafie  to  faw  or  cut  into  Crayons  3  but  the 
other  not  worth  any  Thing,  is  hard  and 
gravelly,  and  will  not  admit  of  cutting. 

Hamatitis,  Lapis  Sanguineus,  or 
the  Blood  Stone,  is  a  hard,  folid,  Lemeryl 
heavy  Scone,  participating  of  Iron, 
difpos’d  like  jNeedles,  of  a  reddifh  brown 
Colour,  but  becoming  red  as  Blood,  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  is  reduc’d  to  Powder  ;  they  take  it 
from  the  Iron  Mines.  The  beft  and  moft 
efteemM  is  that  of  Spain,  which  is  clear, 
heavy,  hard  and  folid ,  in  fine  Shoots  of  a 
reddifh  brown  Colour,  with  Streaks  that  are 
blackifh  without,  and  refembling  Cinnabar 
within  ;  it  is  very  aftringenc  and  drying, 
ftops  Blood,  and  is  given  internally,  as  well 
as  externally,  in  fine  Powder  :  The  Dofe 
from  fifteen  Grains  to  a  Dram.  There  is 
another  Sort  of  Blood  Scone  brought  from 
England,  caifd  the  Bafiard  Hæmatitis  ;  it 
diftersfrom  the  former  in  that  it  neither  fhoors 
into  Needles,  nor  is  fo  hard  :  Chufe  fuch  as 
is  of  a  brownifh  Red,  weighty,  folid,  and 
fmocch  ;  it  is  aftringenc,  and  is  call’d  H^ema- 
titis  from  alfjua.  Blood,  becaufe  being  pow¬ 
der’d  it  is  of  the  Colour  of  Blood,  and  ftops 
Bleeding. 

5'.  Of  Spanifli  Emery. 

JpMery  of  Spain  is  a  Marcafire  or  „ 

^  ftony  Mineral,  with  fwall  Veins 
of  Gold  running  through  it,  which  is  found 
in  the  Mines  of  Peru,  and  elfewhere  :  ’Tis* 
of  much  Account  amongft  thofe  that  feek 
the  Philofophers  Scone ,  becaufe  of  thefe 
golden  Veins  that  adorn  it  ;  and  ’cis  at  this 
Day  fo  valuable  and  fcarce,  that  thofe  that 
have  any  of  it  may  fell  it  for  its  Weight  in 
Gold  ;  and  therefore  the  King  of  Spain  has 
forbidden  the  Exportation  of  it  out  of  his- 
Kingdom,  which  is  the  Reafon  ’tis  fo  very 
fcarce  to  be  found.  This  lame  Emery  is  of 
little  or  no  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  tho’  Mi\  Demeuvc’ 
fays  it  is  of  a  corrofivc  and  cauftick  Qua¬ 
lity. 

There  are,  befides  this,  two  other  Sorts 
of  Emery,  one  whereof  is  reddifh,  and  found 
in  Copper  Mines,  as  well  in  Svoeden  as  ocher 
Places ,  and  is  what  fome  fell  for  - 

mery 
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mery  of  Spain  ^  but  eafily  diftingiiifliable 
from  ir,  being  more  rough ,  folid,  and 
hard,  of  a  fine  red  Colour,  but  not  vein’d 
wi  h  Gold. 

The  third  Sort  is  that  which  is  commonly 
ufed,  efpecially  by  Armourers,  Cutlers,  and 
in  Ihorc  by  all  chofe  that  work  upon  Iron  or 
Steel,  there  being  nothing  that  poliihes  like 
to  pounded  Emery,  It  alfo  is  us’d  in  polifli- 
ing  Steel  looking  Glalfes,  feveral  Sorts  of 
Stones,  and  upon  a  great  many  other  Occa- 
fions  in  the  Mechanick  Way, 

Tne  common  Emery  is  brought  to  us  from 
feveral  Countries  where  there  are  Iron 
Mines,  and  likewife  from  England  ;  and 
there  are  none  but  the  Englijh  that  trouble 
themfelves  about  grinding  or  pounding  of  it 
in  Mills,  which  ferve  only  for  this  Purpofe, 
or  to  grind  Stones  of  a  like  Nature  ;  for  this 
ordinary  or  common  Einery  is  fo  hard,  that 
whoever  wou’d  pretend  to  powder,  or  beat  it 
in  a  Mortar,  won’d  be  apt  to  make  Holes 
with  the  Peftle  in  the  Mortar  :  And  as  this 
Mineral  is  made  much  ufe  of,  efpecially  in 
Powder,  that  ought  to  be  chofen  which  is 
like  Pepper,  pure  and  clean  ;  if  in  Stone  let 
it  be  as  bright  colour’d,  and  as  free  as  you 
can  from  Spar. 

Emery  cuts  Glafs  as  the  Diamond  does, 
but  makes  no  Imprefiion  upon  Diamonds  as 
it  does  upon  other  precious  Stones.  It  is 
faid,  if  melted  with  Lead  and  Iron  ic  en- 
creafes  their  Weight,  and  hardens  and  makes 
em  become  red,  which  I  have  not  experi¬ 
mented.  Some  alfo  mix  Emery  with  the  fofe 
pale  Madagafcar  Gold,  but  it  muft  be  that  of 
the  fécond  Sort,  v/hich  comes  from  the  Cop¬ 
per  Mines. 

Ir  is  made  ufe  of  alfo  to  cut  and  divide 
Marble.  They  affirm  likewife  that  it  be¬ 
comes  an  impalpable  Powder  if  put  into 
Brandy  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  which  I  cannot 
vouch  for,  having  never  try’d  it  ;  that  which 
falls  from  the  Lapidaries  Mills,  and  looks 
no  bercer  than  Mud,  is  by  fome  made  up 
into  Balls ,  and  fold  to  feveral  People 
under  the  Appellation  of  the  Putty  of  £- 
mery. 

Smyris  Lapis,  or  Emery,  is  a 
Lemery.  Kind  of  Marcafite,  or  very  hard 
Stone,  whereof  there  are  three 
Sorts  ;  the  firft  and  moft  efteem’d  is  call’d 
Spanijh  Erncry^  becaufe  it  is  found  in  the  Gold 
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and  Silver  Mines  of  Pen),  and  feveral  other 
Parcs  of  Spain  ;  it  is  reddifh,  mix’d  with 
Streaks  of  Gold  and  Silver.  This  Kind  uf 
Emery  is  very  fcarce,  for  becaufe  of  the 
Gold  contain’d  in  it,  the  King  of  Spain  has 
forbid  the  Tranfporcation  of  ic.  The  Second 
is  fmooch,  aud  red,  but  has  nothing  of  Gold 
or  Silver  in  it  ;  ic  is  found  in  the  Copper 
Mines.  The  Third  is  common  Emery,  whofe 
Colour  is  blackilh,  ic  is  got  in  the  Iron  Mines  ; 
they  powder  or  grind  ic  in  England,  by  cer¬ 
tain  Mills  made  for  the  Purpofe,  which  they 
cou’d  not  do  in  Mortars,  becaule  of  the  great 
Hardnefs  of  this  Stone.  This  powdered  £- 
mery  is  us’d  to  polifh  or  clean  Arms,  Knives, 
Looking-Glofles,  ^c.  You  muft  choofe  that 
which  IS  in  the  fineft  Powder,  pure  and  clean. 
All  thefe  Stones  are  made  ufe  of  to  cut  and 
polifh  precious  Stones,  Glafs  and  Marble, 
and  are  of  no  Importance  in  Phyfick,  except 
only  that  they  may  ferve  to  cleaa  the  Teeth, 
What  falls  from  the  Lapidaries,  in  work¬ 
ing  with  this,  they  dry  and  call  Putty  cif 
Emery. 

6,  Of  the  Magnefia. 

J^Agales,  Magnejia^  Magne,  or 

Magnes,  is  a  Mineral  pretty  Pomec. 
near  approaching  to  Antimony,  on¬ 
ly  it  is  fofter,  and  brittle,  like  Free- Stone, 
and  not  fo  brilliant  as  Antimony. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  MagneJJa,  grey 
and  black  ;  the  former  is  very  fcarce,  and  fo 
not  much  in  ufe,  but  the  Black  very  much, 
as  well  by  Enamellers,  as  Potters  and  Glafs- 
Makers,  who  purifie  and  whiten  their  Glafs, 
by  putting  in  a  fmall  Quantity  of  ic  ;  where¬ 
as  (hon’d  they  add  coo  much  ic  would  be  of  a 
blue  and  purple  Colour. 

We  have  it  from  many  Places,  as  particu¬ 
larly  from  Piedmont ,  where  ic  is  found  in  the 
Mines  in  Pieces  of  different  Figure  and  Big- 
nefs  I  as  to  the  Choice  of  ic,  let  it  be  as  brit¬ 
tle,  as  rparkling,  but  as  little  attended  with 
Spar,  or  other  extraneous  Bodies  as  may 
be. 

Monfieur  Furetier  affirms  Magnefia  to  be 
the  fame  Thing  as  Safre  or  Perigueur,  bock 
which  I  am  going  to  treat  of,  and  firft  of 
Perigueur, 
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7.  0/  Perigueur. 

Pomct,  JDErtgueur,  or  Perigtieux,  is  a  Mî- 
^  neral,  or  black  Scone,  like  hea¬ 
vy  black  Coal,  hard  to  be  reduc’d  into 
Powder. 

Enamellers  and  Potters  make  nfe  of  it. 
There  needs  no  other  Choice  about  it  than 
to  fee  that  it  be  pure,  and  clean  from  Impu¬ 
rities  ;  for  if  there  be  any  other  Mineral 
mix’d  among  it  ’twou’d  fpoil  all ,  therefore 
they  that  fell  it  to  the  Workmen,  muft  take 
the  fame  Care  as  they  do  in  Lead  Oar. 

The  Perigueur  which  we  fell  at  Paris  is 
brought  us  from  Dauphiny  and  England, 

Lapis  Petracorius  y  Périgord^  or 
Lemeryc  PerigueuXy  is  a  Kind  of  Marcafice, 
or  hard  Stone,  that  is  heavy  and  fo- 
ïid,  black  as  Coal,  difficult  to  reduce  to 
Powder  :  It  is  met  wkhal  in  fcveral  Mines 
of  Dauphiny^  and  in  England^  from  whence 
it  is  brought  us  in  Pieces  of  different  Sizes  ; 
the  Enamellers  and  Potters  ufe  it  :  You  ought 
to  chufe  it  pure  and  neat  5  it  is  decerfive  and 
aftringenc. 


8.  Of  Safre. 

Pomet,  CJfre,  or  l^afre,  is  a  Mineral  of  a 
^  bluilh  or  Partridge  Eye  Colour, 
which  the  Englijhy  Dutch,  and  Hamburgers, 
bring  us  from  the  Eaji-Indies,  and  efpecially 
from  Surat. 

Moft  of  the  Safre  we  have  is  in  a  grey 
Powder-like  Allies,  from  which  it  fo  little 
differs  in  Appearance,  that  we  are  forc’d  to 
confult  fuch  as  are  vers’d  in  its  Qualities 
ere  we  can  well  diftinguifli. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Safre,  the  fine  and 
the  common  ;  the  former  is  in  a  bluiffi  or 
cineritious  Stone,  the  latter  in  Powder  j  and 
very  often  fo  bad,  that  ’tis  hardly  good  for 
.any  Thing,  and  being  fo  very  weighty  muft 
needs  be  mix’d  with  Spar,  the  other  being 
much  lighter. 

Safre  is  much  us’d  by  Delf  Ware  and 
Glafs-Makers,  to  give  a  blue  Colour  to  both 
Sorts  of  Ware:  ’Tis  aJfo  with  Safre  that 
they  colour  calcin’d  Pewter,  in  order  to 
make  the  fa'fe  Stone,  which  I’ve  noted  in 


the  Chapter  of  Enamels:  and  laftly,  with 
Safre,  it  is  that  the  azure  Colour  of  Glafs  is 
produc’d,  as  is  before  obferv’d,  and  of 
which  is  made  the  counterfeit  Saphirs, 

Saphre,  Safre,  i^afre,  or  Saphire, 
is  a  Mineral  whereof  there  are  two  Lemsryi 
Kinds  ;  one  call’d  Fine  Saphire,  and 
the  other  common  :  The  fine  Saphire  is  a 
pretty  fofc  Stone,  of  a  bluifli  Colour  ;  t  he 
common  Saphire  is  a  greyifh,  heavy  Pow¬ 
der;  both  Sorts  come  from  India.  The 
fine  Saphire  is  us’d  to  give  a  blue  Colour  to 
Enamel,  to  Earthen  Ware,  and  Glafs  ;  to  make 
an  Azure  ;  they  likewife  colour  counterfeit 
Saphires  with  it,  whence  it  takes  its  Name. 

9.  Of  Rufma. 

Vfrna  is  a  Sort  of  Mineral,  in 
Colour  and  Figure  refembling  Pomet. 
the  Drofs  of  Iron,  found  in  great 
Plenty  in  Galatia,  call’d  at  this  Time  Chan^ 
ger  :  This  Mineral  is  in  fuch  Vogue  amongft 
the  Turl{s  to  take  of  Hair,  that  tbofe  of  ail 
Ranks  ufe  it,  by  which  the  Grafid  Signior 
has  an  Income  of  30000  Ducats  per  Annum. 
This  Depilatory  is  very  futle  ufed  in  France^ 
but  I’m  fure  if  ’twas  better  known  ’twou’d  be 
preferr’d  to  Lime  and  Orpiment  upon  that 
Occafion,  it  being  ftronger  and  more  effica¬ 
cious,  if  there  be  no  Danger  in  it. 

Eufma  is  a  Mineral  that  is  like  the 
Drofs  of  Iron,  both  in  Colour  and  Lemcry. 
Figure;  there  is  Abundance  of  it 
in  Galatia  ;  it  is  a  Depilatory  very  much 
us’d  by  the  Turkj, 


10.  Of  Orpiment, 

/ll{plne,  or  Orpiment,  is  a  Mineral 
^  commonly  found  amongft  Cop-  Pomaé^ 
per  Mines  in  Stones  of  different 
Bignefs,  Colour  and  Figure;  fome  being  of 
a  golden,  others  of  a  reddilh,  and  fome  of  a 
greenifh  Yellow,  and  fomerimes  alfo  almoft 
quite  red  ;  which  laft  proceeds  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Degrees  of  Heat  in  the  Bowels  of  the 
Earth  where  ’tis  form’d.  The  Mines  of 
Copper  in  which  this  Orpiment  is  found  are 
never  without  fome  little  Gold  ;  and  for  that 
Reafon  thofe  that  work  in  them  don’t  failro 

make 
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make  Separation  of  it  after  the  ordinary  Me-  be  done.  Mr.  Morin  beinp  a  Man  of  ton 

thod.  much  Honour  to  affirm  a  Thing  h^dW  not 

The  TeHow  Orpine  is  found  to  be  of  dlffe-  certainly  know  to  be  true.  ^ 

rent  Colours»  wherefore  *tis  that  the  Dutch  Yet  however  this  be,  Orpine  or  Red  Arfe* 
and  Engli/h  fend  it  to  us  in  fuch  Variety  of  nick  ought  to  be  chofen  in  thick  heavy  Pieces' 

Forms  and  Figures,  but  the  beft  and  moft  and  as  high  colour’d  as  polTible.  ’  * 

valuable  is  in  thick  Pieces,  and  in  handfome  i^ed  Orpine  is  but  JiitJc  made  ufe  of  cx- 
bright  Scales,  gilt,  as  it  were,  with  Gold,  and  cept  when  ground  into  a  fillamot  Colour  by 

which  eafily  exfoliate,  that  is  to  fay,  which  Painters.  ^ 


without  much  ado  are  feparated  and  divided 
into  thin  Laminae  or  Scales,  gliftering  like 
Gold. 

A  fécond  Rcquifice  in  the  Telîow  Orpine  is, 
that  it  be  half  yellow,  half  red,  that  is  full 
of  reddilh  Veins  ;  fo  that  which  is  in  fmall 
Stones,  and  of  a  greenifti  Yellow,  is  utterly 
to  be  rcjedled,  being  nothing  but  mere 
Earth,  as  well  as  that  which  is  in  Powder. 

Orpiment  is  made  much  ufe  of  by  Perfons 
ot  feveral  Profelïions,  efpecially  at  ^oiienj  to 
dye  their  Wood  Yellow,  of  which  they 
make  Combs  and  fell  ’em  for  Box  :  Far¬ 
riers  ufe  it  upon  feveral  Occafions,  as  alfo 
Painters  when  it  is  ground  ;  ’tis  one  of  the 
greaceft  Poifons  we  have,  therefore  we  ought 
to  rake  Care  to  whom  we  fell  it. 

’Tis  this  fame  reddifli  natural  Orpiment^ 
which  ought  to  be  denominated  the  Sanda- 
rach  of  Greece^  and  not  the  following,  as 
moft  Authors  have  written  ;  for  the  red  faefti- 
tious  Orpine  is  made  of  this,  as  Fm  going  to 
make  appear. 

Of  Red  Orpine,  or  Ratsbane. 

I{ed  Orpine^  which  we  ordinarily  call  l{ed 
j4r/e»icl^,  as  Mr.  Morin^  a  Phyfician  of  the 
Faculty  of  Montpellier^  has  alTur’d  me,  is 
made  of  the  yellow  Orpiment,  as  it  is  drawn 
out  of  the  Mines,  by  heating  it  in  the  Fire 
’till  it  has  acquir’d  a  red  Colour  •  and  after¬ 
wards  putting  it  into  a  Crucible  with  Lin- 
feed  Oil,  or  Sallet  Oil,  or  Nut  Oil,  evapo¬ 
rating  the  Oil  ;  then  adding  more,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  after  the  fame  Manner  ’till  the  Or¬ 
piment  becomes  vitrified,  and  fit  to  be  call 
into  Moulds  of  the  Form  of  a  Cake,  and 
reduc’d  to  a  Stone  as  we  fee  it  :  This  Pro- 
cefs  feeming  very  feafiblc,  1  was  willing  to 
attempt,  but  could  not  fucceed  in  it  ;  for  the 
Orpiment,  inftead  of  Red,  became  calcin’d 
and  white,  altogether  like  Plaifter  :  But  tho* 

Ï  could  not,  yet  I  won’t  fay  the  Thing  can’t 


II.  of  Natural  White  Arfenick. 

'v. 

J/p^hJite  Natural  Arfenick,  is  a  Mi¬ 
neral  pretty  much  refembling  Pomet» 
the  common  or  faeftidous  fVhite  Ar- 
femck.y  only  it  is  whiter,  and  more  refplen- 
denr,  but  not  fo  fcaly  :  This  Mineral,  or 
Natural  IVhite  Arfenick)  is  found  alfo  in 
Copper  Mines,  and  when  Miners  meet  with 
ir,  'tis  a  certain  Indication  to  them  that  Cop¬ 
per  is  near  •  ic  is  found  generally  in  the 
terftitia  between  the  true  Spar  and  fat  Earth, 
and  fometimes  it  is  met  with  in  feparaie  Pie¬ 
ces  amongft  the  ary  Clay.  This  Arfenick^  is 
very  little  known,  and  little  us’d. 

Of  the  White  Fatftitious  Arfenick. 

Though  I  have  taken  fome  Pains  to  difeo- 
ver  what  this  H^hite  Arfenick.  that  we  fell  is, 
yet  it  has  not  been  in  my  Power  to  inform  my 
felf,  fo  that  I  am  forc’d,  to  reft  my  felf  con¬ 
tented,  and  to  fay  with  others,  that  ir  is  a 
Compofition  of  Orpiment  and  common  Sale 
fublim’d  together  ;  which  does  not  ftand  to 
Reafon,  lince  if  it  were  fo,  I  don’t  fee  how 
the  Dutch  cou’d  pofibly  fell  it  at  the  Price 
they  do;  for  Arfenick^,  in  Times  of  Peace, 
at  Paris,  is  not  worth  above  lixteen  or  feven- 
teen  Shillings  the  Hundred,  which  wou’d 
bring  Arfenick^,  and  what  ’tis  made  up  of  to 
a  Matter  of  a  Halfpenny  a  Pound  :  But  not 
knowing  what  to  determine  in  this  Matter, 

I  will  only  remark  that  ic  ought  to  be  chofen 
in  thick  Pieces,  white  within  and  without  : 
Moft  of  what  we  have  from  Holland  is  white 
and  rough  without,  and  if  you  break  it  cran- 
fparent  like  unto  Glafs  within,  which  gave 
Occafion  to  the  Ancients  to  call  it  Cryjlalline 
Arfenick.)  which  is  in  mighty  Requeft  at  this 
Day  with  fome,  but  by  others  undervalued 
and  rejedled. 
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Ârfcnick  iso(  Tome  fmall  Ufc  in  Phyfick  tO'  may  become  one  tranfparent  Mafs,  fuch  a$ 
perform  fome  Operations,  as  (hall  be  feen  the  Artificial  Magnet  ought  to  be. 
hereafter,  but  chiefly  made  ufe  of  by  Dyers,  *Tis  faid  this  Preparation  is  a  gentle  Cau- 
and  in  the  Country  to  deftroy  the  Rats  and  ftick,  and  that  it  may  be  prepar’d  with  a 

great  deal  of  Facility  ;  it  is  an  Ingredient  it\ 
the  magnetick  Plaifter  of  Angelus  de  Sala, 
deferib’d  in  Treatifes  of  Pharmacy  by  many 


Mice, 

Of  the  Regulus  of  Arfenick. 

4 

Regulus  of  Arfenick,  is  made  of  Arfenick.-, 


Authors,  fuch  as  Monfieur  Charas. 
Arfenicum,  five  Arrenictim,  or 

Potaihes,  and  Soap  put  int9:-.a  Crucible,  and  Arfenick,  is  a  Mineral  that  is  Lemery: 
by  the  Flame  of  a  Lamp  melted  and  caft  weighty,  (hining,  brittle,  fulphu- 
into  a  great  Mortar  ;  it  is  much  milder  than  reous  and  cauftick,  of  which  there  are  three 
the  Arfenick  If  the  Drofs  o(  this  I{egulus  Kinds;  one  Yellow,  one  Red,  and  one 
is  boil’d  in  Water,  and  the  Liquor  filtrated,  White  :  The  Firft  is  call’d,  in  Latin,  Anri- 
by  throwing  Vinegar  into  it,  a  yellow  Powder  pgmentum,  or  Orpiment-^  this  is  a  yellow 
will  be  precipitated,  which  is  call’d  the  lliining  Stone,  taken  from  the  Copper  Mines, 
■phur  of  Arfenick^  and  adls  with  more  Vio-  m  Pieces  of  different  Shapes  and  Sizes  : 


fence  than  the  very  Arfenick  itfelf. 

Of  Cauftick  or  Corrofive  Arfenick. 


There  are  feveral  Sorts  that  are  dinftinguilh’d 
by  their  Colours  ;  for  one  is  of  a  refplendenc 
Gold  Colour  ;  the  other  of  a  paler  Yellow  ; 
the  beautifulleft  and  moft  valued  is  in  large 
Corrofive  Arfenick  is  made  of  Arfenick,  Pieces,  of  a  golden  Ihining  Yellow  ;  they 
Saltpetre  and  Sulphur  put  into  a  Mortar  to  eafily  feparate  by  little  thin  Scales  that  glit- 
be  fet  on  Fire,  as  in  Preparing  a  Crocus  ;  ter  like  Gold.  The  reddifh  yellow  Orpi- 
vvhen  the  Noife  or  Detonation  is  over,  and  ment  receives  its  Colour  from  the  Subterra- 
the  Whole  fufficiently  burnt  and  grown  cold,  nean  Fires  that  calcine  it,  it  is  ting’d  from 
the  Mafs  is  to  be  pulveriz’d,  and  put  anew  the  Orpin  and  the  Realgal  ;  both  which  are 
into  a  Crucible  to  be  calcin’d.  If  you  wou’d  us’tT  by  the  Painters,  after  being  finely  ground 
have  this  Cauftick  Arfenick  in  Liquor,  *tis  but  on  a  Porphyry. 

placing  it  in  a  Cellar  for  a  few  Days.  The  fécond  Sort  of  Arfenick  is  call’d  San^ 

One  may  draw  a  Butter,  or  corrofive  Oil  daracha  Graicorum,  ^palgal,  I{cifgar  ,  Pffi-’ 
of  Arfenick  with  Sublimate.  This  Oil,  or  galliim,  or  P^d  Orpiment.  Of  this  Arfe- 
Burter  of  Arfenick,  is  a  very  ftrong  ,  nick,  there  are  two  Kinds,  one  Natural, 

and  therefore  proper  for  making  an  Efcar  :  and  the  other  Artificial  :  The  Natural  is 
But  as  ail  Preparations  of  Arfenick  have  a  that  which  is  calcin’d  in  the  Mine  by  the 
pernitious  Quality,  they  are  to  be  us’d  with  Subterranean  Fires  ;  the  Artificial,  which  is 
great  Caution,  and  not  without  the  Advice  more  common,  being  calcin’d  by  the  ordina- 
of  fome  skilful  Perfon.  ry  Fire  :  You  ought  to  chufe  the  Realgal 

Calcin’d  Arfenick  uiay  be  fublim’d  with  that  is  in  largeft  heavieft  Pieces,  (hining,  and 
Sea  Salt  decrepitated  ;  and  with  this,  as  of  the  higheft  Colour,  it  ferves  the  Painters, 
fome  do  affirm,  they  counterfeit  the  Vene-  This  Name  of  Sandaracha  is  given  to  Ppd 
tian  Sublimate,  which  is  what  we  call  Smyrna  Orpine,  becaufe  of  the  Refemblance  it  has  in 
Sublimate  ;  but  not  being  certain  of  this,  Colour  with  Minium,  or  Ppd  Lead. 

I  cannot  avouch  it  for  Truth,  as  I  before  The  third  Sort  of  Arfenick  is  call’d  Habite 
hinted,  when  treating  of  Sublimate  Corro-  Arfenick,  or  Simple  Arfenick,  by  Way  of 
five.  Excellence,  as  being  the  ftrongeft  of  all  : 

This  is  a  Mineral  in  large  Pieces  that  are 
Of  the  Arfenical  Load-Stone.  hard,  heavy,  brittle,  very  white,  (hining, 

or  cryftalliz’d  without  and  within  ;  there  is 
The  Arfenical  Magnet  is  made  of  Poitou  the  natural  and  the  artificial  Sort  ;  the  Na- 
Antimony,  Sulphur,  and  Cryftalline  Arfe-  rural  is  found  in  Copper  Mines,  but  is  fcarce  ; 
nick  powder’d  together  and  put  into  a  proper  the  Artificial  is  made  with  equal  Parts  of 
Velfel  that  will  bear  the  Fire,  that  the  Whole  Orpiment  and  common  Salt  mix’d  and  (ub- 

lim’d 
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lim'd  together.’  All  the  Kinds  of  Arfenick 
are  corrofive  Poifons,  but  the  moft  adlive 
and  dangerous  is  the  White  :  It  does  not 
ufualiy  work  violently  'till  half  an  Hour  af¬ 
ter  it  is  taken  ;  becaufe  the  Salts  that  make 
theCorrodon  are  lock’d  up,  and  naturally 
fetter’d  in  the  Sulphurs,  which  makes  it  Tome 
Time  before  they  are  at  Liberty,  when  they 
produce  great  Pains,  Inflammations  in  the 
Guts,  violent  Vomitings,  Convulflons,  Reft- 
lefneis,  a  general  Lofs  of  Strength,  and  at 
laft  Death,  if  not  prevented.  The  Reme¬ 
dies  proper  on  this  Occafion  are,  melted  Fat, 
Oil,  Butter,  ^c,  in  order  to  fiieath  the 
Points  of  the  Gauftick  Salts,  and  to  evacu¬ 
ate  upward  and  downward  :  Then  Milk  being 
taken  in  good  Qiiantities,  fweetens  and  cor¬ 
rects  the  Acrimony  of  the  Poifoti. 

12.  0/  Sal  Gem. 

Pomet.  CAL  Gem  is  a  natural  Salt  fo 

call’d  from  its  Clearnefs  and 
Tranfparency,  like  unto  a  precious  Stone, 
which  the  Latins  call  Gemma  ;  this  Salt  is 
found  naturally  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth 
in  feveral  Parcs  of  Europe,  principally  in 
Poland  and  Catalonia  ;  and  fince  I  have  not 
my  felf  been  upon  the  Spot  where  it  is,  to 
confirm  the  Truth  of  what  I  fay,  it  may  nor 
be  amifs  to  let  you  fee  what  Dr.  Pérou  of  the 
Faculty  of  Montpellier  has  written  to  me  upon 
the  Occaflon ,  who  fays  ;  That  he  was 
in  Poland  in  the  Month  of  March,  1674, 
with  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Janfon,  who 
having  the  Curiofity  to  rake  a  View  of  the 
Salt  Pits  of  Wilifca,  near  Cracow,  bad  a 
Mind  to  go  down  into  them,  which  he  did 
on  a  Herfe,  as  they  call  it,  made  for  that 
Purpofe,  attended  by  divers  of  his  Servants 
with  Flambeauxs  in  their  Hands  ;  being 
come  to  the  Bottom,  which  was  very  deep, 
he  was  receiv’d  by  the  Subterranean  Inhabi¬ 
tants  which  live  there  with  their  whole  Fa¬ 
milies,  but  look  extreamly  pale,  and  was 
prefentcd  by  them  with  Beads  and  Cruci¬ 
fixes,  which  Dr.  Pérou  afterwards  examin¬ 
ing  by  his  Tafte  found  them  to  be  a  Salt, 
and  to  have  the  fame  Tafte  as  that  which  the 
Druggifts  call  Sal  Gemmae  :  But  the  Cardinal 
had  a  further  Curiofity,  and  fo  was  con- 
duded  to  the  Workmen,  who  wdth  ChilTels 


and  Hammers  get  this  fame  Salt  out  of  the 
Rocks  as  they  do  Stones  out  of  a  Quarry. 
There  were  two  Sorts  of  Salt  in  thefe  Mines, 
and  in  the  fame  Veins,  the  one  finer,  be¬ 
ing  more  pellucid  and  tranfparenc,  and  which 
they  feparate  from  the  other  of  lefs  Value, 
but  which  the  Poles,  and  other  Northern 
People  ufe  in  their  Kitchins,  and  for  their  Ta¬ 
bles  ;  fo  that  Dr.  Pérou  was  able  to  determine 
concerning  the  Pieces  of  Workmanlhip  that 
his  Eminence  had  prefented  him,  that  they 
were  of  the  pureft  acrid  Tafte,  and  the  true 
Sal  Gem  us’d  by  the  beft  Dyers.  As  to 
the  Salt  of  Catalonia,  hear  what  Mr.  Tourne-^ 
fort,  who  has  been  upon  the  Spot,  fays  alfo 
in  a  Letter  to  me.  There  are  four  Sorts  of 
Salt  in  the  Mountains  of  Cardona,  a  pretty 
confiderable  City  in  Catalonia  ;  the  firft  and 
moft  common  is  a  FoflTil  Salt,  white,  and 
pretty  much  refembling  Sea  Salt,  only  not 
granulated,  but  cut  out  into  large  Quarters, 
as  we  do  Stones  in  our  Quarries.  The  Se¬ 
cond  is  a  Salt  of  an  Iron  Grey,  or  Slate  Co¬ 
lour,  which  differs  only  from  the  Foftil  in 
that  it  has  a  little  blackii'h  Earth  mix’d  with 
it.  The  Third  is  a  red  Salt  near  the  Colour 
of  Conferve  of  Rofes,  and  differs  from  the 
other  in  having  a  Mixture  of  Bole,  or  a  Kind 
of  Ruft  of  Iron.  The  Fourth  is  the  pureft 
of  all,  and.  indeed  the  true  Sal  Gem  as 
tranfparenc  and  bright  as  Rock  Chryftal. 
Thefe  feveral  Sorts  of  Salts  lie  in  Strata  or 
Beds  in  this  Mountain,  and  are  very  proper 
for  any  Ufes  ot  Life,  and  enter  or  penetrate 
into  the  Flefh  better  than  Sea  Salt,  being 
not  fo  fix’d  and  approaching  nearer  the  Na»- 
ture  of  Saltpetre.  Sal  Gem  is  eafily  wrought 
into  what  Figures  you  pleafe  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  little  Boxes,  Beads  and  Croffes,  and 
other  the  like  Things  are  made  of  it  ;  bur 
nothing  comes  up  to  the  Beauty  of  a  certain 
Cavern  in  this  Mountain,  which  is  adorn’d 
on  all  Sides  with  moft  admirable  Congela¬ 
tions  of  this  Salt. 

The  People  hereabouts  affirm,  that  this 
Salt  grows  in  its  refpedtive  Abodes,  and  the 
Holes  that  you  empty  fill  again  after  fome 
Time,  but  this  wants  Confirmation. 

Of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Sal  Gem  which  I 
have  fpoken  of,  we  de^l  in  none  but  the 
beft,  that  as  has  been  faid  is  in  thick  Pieces,  is 
eafily  broken,  clear  and  tranfparenc,  and  for 
Dyers  Ufe.  *Tis.  very  obfervable  of  this 
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Salt,  that  it  grows  red-hot,  like  Iron  in  the 
Fire,  and  crackles  there  but  very  little  ;  but 
on  the  other  Hand  cafily  diflblves,  being  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  the  Air  ;  yet  it  may  be  cleans’d  from 
Dirt,  by  walking  it,  without  Injury.  Sal 
Gem^  which  fome  call  Fojfil  Salt,  is  brought 
us  from  many  Places,  but  in  greateft  Quanties 
from  Poland.  Mr.  Furtiere  and  other  Authors 
fay  it  comes  from  the  Eaft-Indles^  and  that 
there  is  a  Kingdom  call’d  Dan^'al,  which 
(ignifies  with  them  a  Country  of  Salt,  and 
which  affords  yearly,  a  Loading  for  fix  Hun¬ 
dred  Camels,  which  in  Ethiopia  is  ready 
Money.  I  do  not  think  it  worth  While  to 
wafte  Time  in  controverting  what  Pliny  and 
others  have  obferv’d  concerning  this  Salt, 
when  they  tell  us  that  in  Carrhos,  a  Town 
of  Arabia,  Houfes  are  built  of  that  Salt, 
and  Water  is  us’d  inftead  of  Mortar  to  bind 
the  Salt  Scones,  or  that  the  Sea  derives 
its  Saltnefs  therefrom,  I  mult  not  here 
forbear  to  relate  that  there  are  Vegetables  of 
Salt  produc’d  in  the  Mine,  infomuch  that 
Mr.  Tournefort  has  a  Vegetation  of  Foflil  Salt 
as  white  as  Sugar,  almoft  two  Foot  high, 
like  a  Shrub,  growing  out  of  a  Root  of  the 
Sefeli  (  Hart  wort  )  of  Marfeilles,  which  with¬ 
out  all  Peradventurc  is  one  of  the  greateft 
Curiolities  in  all  Europe, 

Sal  Gemmeum,  Sal  FoJJile,  or  Sal 
Lemery,  Gem ,  is  a  Mineral ,  white  and 
cryltalline  Salt ,  which  grows  in 
Form  of  Stone,  or  a  Rock,  in  feveral  Moun¬ 
tains  in  Catalonia,  Poland,  Perfia,  and  the  Iw- 
dies  ;  this  Salt  being  broken,  is  Ifining  and 
tranfpareni  as  Chryftal.  They  fay  that  cer¬ 
tain  People  of  the  Indies,  which  inhabit  in 
the  Countries  where  it  is  not  met  withal  but 
rarely,  build  tranfparent  Houfes  with  Sal 
Gem,  which  they  work  like  Stone.  The 
I’afte  of  Sal  Gem  is  like  that  of  Sea  Salt, 
but  a  little  mere  penetrating  ;  they  ufe  it 
with  their  Meat.  Out  of  the  fait  Waters  of 
their  Springs  and  Pits,  in  the  French  County 
and  Lorrain,  they  make  Sal  Gem  ;  they 
evaporate  thefe  Waters  to  make  the  Salt 
which  they  ufe  in  thofe  Countries  as  we  do 
Sea  Sait.  There  is  made  by  Diftillation  of 
Sal  Gem  an  acid  Spirit,  altogether  like 
Spirit  of  common  Salt.  Sal  Gem  is  inci- 
five,  attenuating,  penetrating,  refolving,  ape¬ 
ritive,  laxative,  proper  in  the  Colick,  and 
to  open  Obftruvftions  :  They  fubftitute  in 
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the  Compofitions  Sal  Gem ,  or  Indian 
Salt,  call’d  Sal  Indum,  which  fome  believe 
to  be  a  Kind  of  Mineral  Salt,  and  others 
Sugar. 

Of  Sea  Salt. 

CAL  Marine,  or  Sea  Salt,  is  a 

Cryftallization  made  of  Sea  Pomet, 
Water,  perform’d  by  the  Sun,  and 
reduc’d  into  Grains  of  a  cubick  Figure,  as 
Monfieur  Des  Cartes  has  made  appear.  As 
to  its  Origine,  fome  will  have  it  to  proceed 
from  the  above-mentioned  FofiTil  Salt,  or  Sal 
Gemmce  ;  but  fince  I  cannot  decide  this  Affair, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  tranferibe  here  what 
Monfieur  Lemcry  has  written  concerning  it, 
f-  345- 

Sea  Salt  is  made  at  Epchel  in  the  Salt 
Marfhes,  which  ought  to  lie  a  little  lower 
than  the  Sea,  and  to  be  of  a  Clay  Mould  to 
retain  the  Salt  Water  that  is  drawn  off  into 
’em  ;  fo  that  all  Places  chat  are  contiguous  to 
the  Sea,  are  no:  fit  for  the  Purpofe. 

When  the  Seafon  begins  to  be  hot,  which 
ufually  happens  in  the  Month  of  May,  the 
Water  that  has  lain  in  the  Marlhes  to  be  pre- 
ferv’d  there  all  the  Winter,  muft  be  drain’d 
off  ;  then  the  Sluices  or  Dams  are  to  be 
open’d  to  let  in  what  Quantity  of  fait  Water 
you  pleafe,  which  muft  be  contriv’d  to  pafs 
through  many  different  Channels,  where  it 
is  purified  and  becomes  hot  ;  then  ’tis  convey’d 
into  plain  level  Places,  in  order  for  the  Salt 
to  cream.  This  Salt  does  not  Ihoot  through¬ 
ly,  but  during  the  exceffive  Heats,  the  Sun 
evaporating  fome  Part  of  the  Humidity,  and 
the  Breezes  from  the  Sea,  which  happen 
after  the  Heats,  by  their  Coolnefs  condenfing 
and  cryftallizing  the  Salt. 

But  if  it  Ihou’d  chance  to  rain  during  this 
Procefs,  only  two  Hours,  there  wou’d  be  no 
making  Salt  again  in  fifteen  Days  Time,  be- 
caufe  the  Marth  muft  be  made  clean,  and  all 
the  old  Water  taken  out,  and  other  new  let 
in  in  its  Place  ;  fo  that  if  it  rains  but  once  in 
all  the  fifteen  Days  there’s  no  making  Sale  af¬ 
ter  this  Manner. 

Befides  the  aforefaid  Sea  Salt,  there  is  the 
White  Salt  ol  Normandy,  which  they  make 
with  Water  out  of  a  Sort  of  Mud  or  Sand 
that  the  5.ea  throws  up  in  the  Summer,  and 

upon 
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Upon  which  the  Sun  has  (hone  fome  Time  ;  and 
when  the  Water  is  fufficiently  impregnated  with 
the  Salt  that  it  will  diflblve  no  more,  which  is 
found  by  the  Swimming  of  an  Egg  in  it,  (for 
every  Body  knows  that  Water  can  be  charg’d 
but  with  a  determinate  Quantity  of  Salt  or 
Sugar)  then  the  Water  is  to  be  (train’d  or 
filtrated  through  Straw  ;  and  when  it  is  very 
clear  to  be  put  on  the  Fire  and  boil’d  ’till  it 
comes  to  a  Skin,  and  afterwards  put  into 
Baskets  to  reduce  it  to  what  we  fee  it.  The 
more  this  Salt  is  wrought,  the  whiter,  plea- 
fanter,  and  better  Quality  ’tis  of  ;  its  con¬ 
fiant  Softnefs  is  befides  very  peculiar  to  it, 
as  well  as  its  growing  the  more  inlipid  the  lon¬ 
ger  *tis  kept.  There  are  ftill  other  Sorts  of 
Salt  in  Prance,  as  that  of  Lorrain,  which  is 
made  with  fait  Water  cafi  upon  hot  Plates  of 
Iron;  that  of  Franche  Comté,  and  many  more  ; 
which  I  forbear  to  fpeak  of,  not  having  any 
Commerce  in  them. 

Of  the  Purification  of  Sea  Salt. 

To  purifie  Salt,  it  ought  to  be  diflblv’d  in 
Water,  and  the  Difiblution  filtrated  through 
brown  Paper,  then  the  Humidity  to  be  eva¬ 
porated  in  an  Earthen  Pan,  and  fo  there 
will  remain  a  Very  white  Salt  ;  but  it  will  be 
purer  and  better,  if  inftead  of  evaporating, 
all  the  Humidity,  Part  is  left  to  cryltallize  in 
a  cool  Place  ;  for  at  the  Bott9m  of  the  Vef- 
fel  is  found  the  fineft  Salt,  which  may  be  fe- 
parated  from  its  Moifture  and  dry’d  ;  then 
ought  Part  of  the  fait  Liquor  to  be  evapora¬ 
ted  again,  and  having  put  the  Veflel  into  a 
Cellar,  let  it  cryftallize  j  thus  mult  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  evaporate  and  cryfiallize,  ’rill  at  laft 
all  the  Humidity  mu(f  be  evaporated  becaufe 
it  will  not  ihoot  into  Cryftals  any  more  j  the 
Salt  that  is  behind  being  fill’d  with  an  olea¬ 
ginous  or  bituminous  Matter  that  hinders 
Cryftallization.  If  you’d  make  the  Salt  up 
into  Loaves  like  to  thofe  of  Sugar  ,  it  muft- 
be  put  into  Moulds  when  ’tis  a  little  more 
evaporated  to  a  Skin,  and  after  it  has  lain  a 
little  to  coagulate  and  ftifTen,  it  muft  be  put 
into  a  Stove  to  dry  it  perfedlly.  This  Salt, 
well  purified,  differs  not  in  Appearance  from 
double  refin’d  Loaf  Sugar. 

Decrepitated  Salt  is  a  Sea  Salt  calcin’d 
by  the  Fire,  which  ferves  for  many  Pur- 
pofes. 


R  AL S. 

Of  Spirit  of  Salt. 

Spirit  of  Salt  is  an  Ambre-colur’d  Liquor 
drawn  from  dry  Sea  Salt,  by  the  Afiiltance 
of  dry’d  Potters  Earth,  a  Retort  and  Fire. 
The  beft  Spirit  of  Salt  we  have  comes  gene¬ 
rally  from  England,  and  if  ’tis  good  mult  be 
void  of  FJegm,  that  is  faithfully  and  care¬ 
fully  prepar’d,  of  a  fine  yellow  Amber  Co¬ 
lour,  and  of  a  very  acid  and  pungent  Tafte. 
I  (hall  not  fpend  Time,  at  prefenr,  to  run 
through  all  the  Particularities  and  different 
Sorts  of  Spirit  of  Salt,  Monfieur  Lemery  hath, 
done  it  at  large  already,  only  I  muft  obferve 
oi Spirit  of  Salt,  that  which  is  right  and  good 
is  much  in  ufe  in  many  Cafes  as  in  Hernia’s, 
Apoplexies,  Scurvy  of  the  Teeth,  Gums,{«?e. 
The  Way  of  taking  it,  may  be  a  few  Drops  by' 
its  fdf,  or  in  Water,  or  any  other  Vehicle  al- 
moft,  ad  gratum  acorem,  for  cleanfing  the 
Teeth,  mix  it  with  clarified  Honey  of  Roles. 
Thofe  that  wou’d  have  a  dulcified  Spirit  oL 
Salt,  to  be  taken  in  a  greater  Quantity,  may 
make  it  according  to  Bafil  Valentine,  by^ 
mixing  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  Spirit  of  Salt, 
equal  Parts,  and  digefting  of  them  together' 
in  a  Sand  Heat  for  three  Days. 

Sal  Marinum,  Sal  Commune,  or 
Sea  Salt,  is  a  Salt  they  make  from  Lemeryl 
the  Sea  Water  by  Evaporation  and 
Cryftallization  :  1  believe  that  the  Origine  or 
Rife  of  that  Salt  comes  from  Sal  Gem, 
and  feveral  Reafons  confirm  me  in  this  Opi¬ 
nion  ;  the  Firft  is.  That  Sea  Sale  is  altogether' 
like  Sal  Gem,  or  that  Salt  made  from  the 
Springs  in  the  French  County,  the  Pits  of 
Lorrain,  and  feveral  Salt  Lakes  in  Italy  and 
Germany,whence  Salt  comes,  as  all  the  World 
know.  The  Second  is,  That  there  is  ra 
Salt  whereof  there  is  fuch  Plenty  as  of  the 
Sal  Gem  :  It  fills  not  only  in  Europe  Abun¬ 
dance  of  Mountains  of  a  great  and  vaft  Ex-  , 
tent,  but  it  is  found  in  almoft  all  the  Mines, 
in  Egypt  and  the  Indies  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  it  is  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  a& 
well  as  the  Earth  we  live  upon,  where  we* 
meet  with  Mountains,  Rocks  and  Mines, 
full  of  Sal  Gem.  The  Third  is.  That  the* 
Naturalifts  have  at  all  Times  obferv’d,  that 
the  Waters  which  pafs  thro’  the  Mines  of 
Sal  Gem,  and  are  loaded  with  the  Salts, 
flow  by  am  Infinity  of  Channels  into  the  Sea,  . 
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The  Fourth  is.  That  the  Sea  Salt  muft  ne^  fuch  Rapidity  and  Violence,  that  they  vola- 
ceffarily  be  made  in  the  Land  ;  for  if  but  a  tilize  a  great  Share  of  Salt  that  is  receiv'd  in 
little  vers’d  in  Chymiftry,  one  may  know  Vapour,  as  may  be  fenfibly  perceiv’d  by  the 
that  6x’d  Salt  compos’d  of  an  acid  Earth,  as  fait  Air  we  breath  in,  when  upon  the  Sea, 
the  Sea  Salt  is,  cou’d  never  be  evaporated,  and  which  contributes  much  with  the  Agita* 


or  perfe(fled  in  the  Sea  Water  ;  it  wants  the 
Earth  to  imbody  the  acid  Liquor,  otberwife 
it  wou’d  always  remain  a  fluid  Salt,  and  ne¬ 
ver  become  folid.  If  we  make  a  chymical 
Am^yfis  of  Sea  Salt,  one  may  draw  from 
thence  a  great  deal  of  acid  Liquor,  which 
being  feparated  from  the  Earth  can  never 
gain  again  its  Confiftence  of  Salt.  This  Ar¬ 
gument  being  clear  and  demonftrative,  it  is 
iikewife  plain,  that  the  Sea  Salt  muft  re¬ 
ceive  its  Elaboration  in  the  Earth  before  it  is 
convey’d  into  the  Sea  :  But  as  we  fee  no 
Salt  fo  plentiful  in  the  Earth  as  Sal  Gem^ 
we  may  well  believe  it  is  that  which  gives 
a  Salcnefs  to  the  Sea  ;  befldes  the  Salt  that 
we  now  take  from  the  Sea  is  entirely  like  it 
in  Tafta,  in  Quality,  and  in  Principles. 

But  I  fnall  propole  fome  Objedlions  made 
againft  this;  they  fay  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  Sea  which  is  fo  large,  and 
of  fo  prodigious  an  Extent,  fhou’d  receive  all 
its  Saltnefs  from  Sal  Gem  ;  for  tho’  there  is 
great  Qiianricies  of  Salt  in  the  Bowels  of  the 
Earth,  there  does  not  appear  enough  to  fait 
fo  much  Water. 

To  anfwer  this  Objedlion,  I  fay,  that  the 
Difficulty  we  apprehend  of  the  Sal  Gem^s 
being  fufficient  to  lair  the  Sea,  proceeds  from 
this,  that  we  do  not  fee  the  Quantity  of 
Sait  Mines,  as  we  do  the  Excenfion  of  the 
Sea  Water  :  But  if  wc  confider  that  the 
Earth  is  full  of  Sal  Gem,  or  the  like,  in. 
Millions  of  Places,  and  that  it  difchargcs 

-  itfelf  into  thé'  '  Sea  perpetually  ,  there  is 
>  no  doubt  but  we  may  have  Room  to 

-  comprehend  that  the  Earth  in  all  its  Pans, 
contains  Salt  enough  in  it  to  make  the  Sea 
Salt. 

Another  Objection  they  bring  is,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  Argument  the  Sea  ought  eve¬ 
ry  Day  to  encreafe  in  Saltnefs,  fince  it  per¬ 
petually  receives  frefh  Salt,  which  cannot  be 
difpos’d'of  otherwife  :  I  anfwer,  that  we  can¬ 
not  perceive  any  Augmentation  of  the  Sea’s 
Saltnefs  ;  for  if  there  be  a  great  deal  of 
Salt  that  is  brought  into  it,  there  is  Iikewife 
a  great  Confumption  by  Evaporation  and  the 
Motion  of  the  Waves  that  are  driven  with 


tion  of  the  Ship  towards  the  Provocation  to 
Vomiting.  This  Salt  is  driven  by  the  Winds 
upon  the  Shore,  where  it  is  ufeful  to  make 
the  Land  fertile,  and  by  a  perpetual  Circu¬ 
lation  it  is  brought  to  the  Sea  again. 

In  Normandy  they  make  Sea  Sale  by  Eva¬ 
porating  Sea  Water  over  the  Fire  in  great 
leaden  Cauldrons  to  a  Drynefs  ;  there  re¬ 
mains  a  white  Salt  that  is  lefs  piquant  and  lefs 
fait  than  that  of  Rebelle,  becaufe  of  the  Eva¬ 
poration,  and  perhaps  occaflon’d  from  fomc 
Particles  of  Lead  that  are  diffolv’d  in  it, 
which  has  blunted  its  Points  ;  this  Kind  of 
Salt  lofes  its  Strength  as  it  increafes  in  Age. 

There  is  a  Salt  prepar’d  by  Cryftaliization 
at  Broiiage  and  Rochelle,  befldes  feveral  other 
Parts  of  the  Country  where  there  are  fait 
Lakes.  The  B^chelh  Salt  is  grey  becaufe  of 
a  little  Earth  that  it  carries  along  with  it  ;  it 
is  neverthelefs  more  penetrating,  and  falter 
than  the  white  Normandy  Salt,  which  is  made 
by  Evaporation,  but  it  is  not  fo  piquant  as 
Sal  Gem,  becaufe  of  the  violent  Motion  of 
the  Sea  Waves  which  blunts  its  finer  Points. 
It  may  be  render’d  white  as  Sugar,  by  dif- 
folving  in  Water,  filtrating  the  DilToIution, 
and  Evaporating  to  a  Drynefs  :  But  as  in 
this  Purification  we  feparate  it  from  a  great 
deal  of  Earth,  which  made  it  weaker  ;  it 
does  not  by  this  Means  increafe  its  Strength, 
but  on  the  contrary  it  is  lefs  biting,  becaufe 
that  the  Fire  has  carry ’d  off,  or  blunted  feve¬ 
ral  of  its  more  fubtilc  Points.  Sea  Salt  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  Acid,  a  fmall  Quantity 
of  Sulphur  and  Earth  ;  it  is  inciflve,  pene¬ 
trating  ,  deficcative ,  aperitive,  relolutive; 
it  is  us’d  in  Apoplexies  and  Convuiflons  ; 
they  mix  it  in  Baths  and  Suppofitories,  and 
being  apply ’d  hot  behind  the  Neck  ;  it  rati¬ 
fies  and  diflipates  Catarrhs. 

14.  Of  Nitre  or  Saltpetre. 

CAlt-petre,  which  the  Chymifts  call 
^  Dragon,  Cerberus,  or  the  Infernal  Pomet, 
Sale,  is  an  artificial  or  factitious  Salt, 
drawn  from  feveral  Sons  of  Materials,  as 

from 
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from  old  Stones,  whence  it  has  its  Name, 
from  Earth,  from  Afhes,  and  alfo  from  Pi¬ 
geons  Dung.  I  Ihall  not  defcribe  here  the 
many  different  Ways  of  making  Saltpetre^ 
feeing  they  are  largely  defcrib’d  in  the  Tran- 
fadions  of  the  Royal  Society  at  London; 
and  alfo  becaufc  ’tis  eafie  to  fee  it  made  in 
very  many  Places  in  France^  and  efpecially 
at  the  Royal  Arfenal  at  Paris^  where  ’cis 
made  in  great  Quantities,  and  where  they 
divide  it  into  a  Matter  of  half  a  Dozen  Sorts, 
according  as  ’tis,  more  or  lefs  purified  ;  but 
the  fineft  and  beft  is  what  will  hardly 
diffolve  in  Water ,  which  they  fend  in 
Casks  to  the  Frontiers  ;  and  this  Saltpetre 
may  be  kept  almoft  in  any  Place  without 
Lofs  or  Decay ,  but  is  not  at  all  expos’d  to 
Sale. 

Befides  the  Saltpetre  of  feveral  Sorts  made 
in  Europe^  we  have  it  brought  in  large  Pieces 
from  the  Eaft-Indies,  fometimes  rough  and 
unpolifli’d,  and  at  other  Times  as  well  purified 
and  refin’d  as  any  whatever  :  There  are 
moreover  other  Sorts  of  Natural  Saltpetre^ 
fuch  as  is  found  (ticking  to  Rocks  and  old 
Walls,  in  fmall  white  Cryltals,  and  is  what 
the  Ancients  call’d  Aphronitrum»  Saltpetre  is 
made  alfo  in  Egypt^  with  Nile  Water,  after 
the  fame  Manner  as  common  Salt  is  made 
with  us  at  Brciiage  or  ppchelle  ;  and  this  fame 
Saltpetre,  made  of  the  Water  of  the  River 
Nile,  is  that  which  was  fo  common  in  France, 
about  twenty  Years  ago,  and  which  ufed  to 
be  fold  at  a  cheap  Rate  to  the  Whitfters,  to 
blanch  or  whiten  Linnen,  under  the  Name 
of  J>Vbite  Pot^ajhes,  Alkali,  Natrum ,  or  Ana- 
trim. 

There  is  nothing  almoft  has  more  perplex’d 
the  Ancients,  as  well  as  Moderns,  than  the 
Natrum  of  Egypt,  even  whilft  it  was  •  the 
commoneft  Thing  in  the  World  ;  for  at 
Paris,  alone,  was  confum’d  of  it  more  than 
2000000  Pounds  yearly,  without  reckoning 
what  the  Butchers  and  Tanners  made  ufe  of 
to  fait  their  Skins  and  Hides,  which  was  the 
Reafon  it  was  prohibited  afterwards  ;  and 
fince  it  is  become  fo  fcarce,  that  at  prefent  ’tis 
at  its  Weight  in  Silver,  and  is  alfo  prohibited 
to  be  fold  by  Merchants  under  large  Penal¬ 
ties.  Some  will  have  this  Natrum  of  Egypt 
to  have  been  a  natural  Borax,  or  a  Salt 
drawn  naturally  out  of  the  Earth  in  grey 
hard  Pieces  3  fome  that  ’twas  the  volatile  Salt 


and  Froth  of  Glafs  Metal  taken  from  the 
Pots  and  Furnaces  of  Glafs  Founders,  and 
that  it  is  either  grey,  white,  brown,  or 
bluifh,  altogether  unfit  for  Vitrification,  arid 
fit  for  nothing  but  to  throw  to  Sheep  or  Pi-* 
geons  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  wide  of 
Truth  than  this,  fince  the  true  Salt  of  Glafs 
is  ftill  fo  common  among  us,  that  it’s  fold 
not  above  a  Groat  or  five  Pence  a  Pound, 
and  never  given  to  any  Sorts  of  Cattle  or 
Beaft,  but  us’d  chiefly  by  Potters,  and  Dutch 
Ware-makers  to  prepare  the  Sand  wherewith 
they  whiten  and  v^rnilh  their  Things  ;  and 
again  Light  and  Darknefs  are  not  more  con¬ 
trary  than  thofe  two  3  for  the  Salt  of  Glafs  is 
in  Cakes  or  Stones,  extreamly  heavy  like 
Marble ,  contradting  no  Moifture  by  the 
Air  3  whereas  the  Egyptian  Natrum  is  a  white 
Salt  in  great  Cryftal  weighty  Maffes,  fait 
and  naufeous  to  the  Tafte  3  and  befides  cafi- 
ly  dilTolving  into  Liquor,  when  expos’d  to 
the  Air,  and  is  of  fome  Ufe  too  in  Medicine, 
being  an  Ingredient  of  the  Lap.  Crollii.  As 
for  Natural  Saltpetre  we  have  but  very  little 
of  it,  and  confequently  make  ufe  of  the  Ar¬ 
tificial  or  Fadlitious,  which  ought  to  be  made 
choice  of,  good  and  well  work’d,  according 
to  what  Degree  or  Quality  it  is  of  3  buc 
however.  Jet  it  be  always  dry,  and  as  void 
as  poffible  of  Salt.  The  common  Sort,  when 
good,  muft  be  as  white,  dry,  and  free  from 
Salt  as  may  be  3  the  Refin’d  alfo,  the  whiter, 
dryer  and  more  beautiful,  long  and  large 
Cryftals  ’tis  in,  the  better,  and  more  valua¬ 
ble. 

The  Ufe  of  Saltpetre  is  very  confiderable, 
as  well  upon  Account  of  the  great  Quantities 
employ’d  in  making  Gun-Powder,  as  that 
Abunda.nce  of  Artificers  make  ufe  of  it,  and 
that  diverfe  chymical  Preparations  are  made 
thereof.  This  great  Confumption  is  the  Rea¬ 
fon  why  the  Sale  of  it  is  forbidden  to  Gro¬ 
cers  and  others  3  and  that  thofe  in  and  about 
that  employ  any  of  it,  are  forc’d  (un¬ 
der  Pain  of  Confifeation,  and  a  Fine  )  to  buy 
it  at  the 3  and  even  then  are  not  to 
life  it  to  the  Purpofes  of  feafoning  Meat,  or 
the  like,  though  it  be  proper  enough  for  that 
End,  as  Mr.  Lemety  alTures  us. 

Nitrtim,  Sal  Nit  rum,  Sal  Petree, 

Saltpetre  or  Nitre  is  a  Mineral  Salt,  Lemery, 
partly  volatile,  and  partly  fix’d, 
which  they  make  from  Stones  and  Earth 
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upon  old  Walls,  Buildings,  and  the  Urine  of 
fevcral  Animals,  which  has  Iain  a  long  Time 
on  Cellar  Floors,  or  on  the  Stones:  This 
Sale  being  form’d  by  the  Acid  of  the  Air, 
which  after  it  has  penetrated  and  rarified 
the  Stones  or  Earth,  is  thus  fix’d  and  im* 
bodied. 

Salpstre  Is  feparated  by  DifTolurion,  Filtra* 
tion,  and  Coagulation  ;  they  powder  grofly 
the  Stones  and  Earth  that  have  lain  a  long 
Time  in  the  Air,  or  which  are  taken  from 
old  Buildings  ;  they  deep  this  in  a  great  deal 
of  hoc  Water,  in  order  to  dilTolve  the  Salt  : 
They  throw  this  Infufion  upon  Alhes  to  make 
a  Lixivium^  or  Lye  ;  they  pafs  and  re-pafs 
the  fame  Liquor  feveral  Times  upon  the 
Afhes  ;  then  being  clear  they  evaporate  three 
or  four  Quarts  of  the  Humidity  over  a  Fire, 
then  they  fet  the  Liquor  to  cool  and  cryftal- 
lize,  taking  the  Cryftals  off  to  dry,  and  then 
evaporate  aimoft  all  the  Moifture  away,  and 
cool  again  as  before  :  They  take  off  the^^/^- 
petre  that  contains  a  great  deal  of  lixiviate 
Salt,  and  which  is  aimoft  like  Sea  Salt,  only 
that  the  lixiviate  Salt  being  Alcali,  it  changes 
its  Nature  becaufe  the  Pores  are  fill’d  by  the 
Acid  of  the  Sahpecre.  The  Saltpetre,  made 
by  this  firft  Purification,  is  call’d  Common 
Saltpeter  ;  the  laft  Sort  of  which  ought  not 
to  be  mix'd  wich  the  firft,  becaufe  it  is  aimoft 
fix'd,  and  confequentiy  not  To  good. 

They  purifie  Common  Saltpetre  by  dif- 
folving  it  in  Water,  fikring  the  Diffolution, 
a’^.d  evaporating  the  Water  over  a  Fire,  'till 
there  appear  a  Imall  Scum  upon  it  ;  then 
leaving  it  to  cool,  without  ftirring,  there 
will  ihooc  fine,  long,  white,  clear,  tranfpa- 
renc  Cryftals  ^  pour  aft',  by  Inclination,  rhe 
Water  thaefwims  upon  it,  and  take  out  the 
•  Cryftals  to  dry,  evaporating  again  Part  of  the 
remaining  Water,  and  leave  it  to  cool  ;  new 
Cryftals  will  be  lorm'd,  which  dry  as  before; 
and  in  fiiorc  evaporate  the  reft  of  the  Liquor, 
’till  you  find  nothing  at  the  Bottom  but  a 
little  Salt  like  Sea  Salt  :  Repeat  feveral  Times 
the  Purification  of  your  Saltpetre  after  the 
fame  Manner,  and  every  Time  feparate 
feme  of  the  fix'd  Salt  ;  the  more  it  is  puri¬ 
fied,  the  finer,  larger,  more  fhining  and 
tranfparent  are  the  Cryftals,  freed  from  the 
-fixed  •Salt,  and  difficult  to  melt.  There  is 
likevvifc  a  Natural  Saltpetre,  (ticking  againft 
Walls  and  Rocks  in  little  Cryftals,  which  is 


preferable  to  Common  Saltpetre,  and  which 
the  Ancients  calPd  Aphro-Nitrum, 

The  ordinary  Saltpetre  ought  to  be  chofe 
well  purified,  in  long  Cryftals,  as  hath  been 
faid,  cooling  upon  the  Tongue,  and  that 
cafts  out  a  great  Flame,  when  thrown  upon 
hot  Coals  ;  it  is  aperitive,  refolutive,  abates 
Thirft,  provokes  Urine,  refifts  Putrefadtion, 
allays  the  Heat  of  the  Blood,  drives  forth 
the  Stone  from  the  Kidney  or  Bladder  :  The 
Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram. 

Of  melted  Saltpetre,  or  Salt  of  Nitre. 

Sal  Kitri  is  a  purified  or  refin’d 
Saltpetre  melted  by  the  Fire,  and  Pomet, 
put  into  a  Skillet,  and  fo  reduc’d  in¬ 
to  Cakes  of  three  or  four  Fingers  Thick- 
nefs. 

The  Salt  of  Nitre,  made  after  this  Man¬ 
ner,  is  very  little  in  ufe,  but  inftead  of  it  is 
much  us’d  a  Preparation  call’d  Cryftal  Mine¬ 
ral,  which  is  made  by  calling  a  little  of  the 
Flowers  of  Brimftone  upon  fome  of  the  afore- 
mention’d  melted  Saltpetre. 

Sal  Nitri,  or  Saltpetre,  is  fix’d  with  Char¬ 
coal,  and  faid,  when  fix’d,  to  have  the  fame 
Properties  as  Salt  of  Tartar,  and  that  a  red 
Tindlure  of  it  may  be  drawn  with  Spirit  of 
Wine,  like  that  of  Sal  Tar  tari. 

Of  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

From  any  of  the  Sorts  of  Saltpetre,  by 
Means  of  a  little  dry'd  Potters  Clay,  a  Re¬ 
tort  and  Fire,  is  drawn  a  Spirit  extreamly 
ftrong  and  violent,  but  very  proper  for  all 
Occafions  where  'tis  requir’d. 

Spirit  of  Nitre,  when  good,  is  as  clear  as 
Rock  Water,  and  fends  forth  Fumes  contin¬ 
ually,  if  the  Bottle  is  unftop’d.  Some  rafcally 
People  fell  Aqua  fortis  inftead  of  it,  there¬ 
fore  Care  muft  be  taken  about  it,  but  ‘tis 
eafily  diftingùilh’d  from  Spirit  of  Nitre,  by 
what  I  have  faid  before,  and  by  the  low  Price 
they  fell  it  at  ;  whereas  true  Spirit  of  Nitre 
cannot  be  afforded  under  eight  Shillings  the 
pound,  or  upwards. 

We  have  but  little  Spirit  of  Nitre  now 
come  from  Holland,  either  through  the  fmall 
Occafion  we  have  of  it,  or  rather  through 
the  Covetoufnefs  of  Workmen  that  will 
not  afford  it,  but  chule  to  make  ufe  of  Aqua 

fortis 
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fortis  inftead  of  h,  whereby  theic  Manufa- 
âures  are  neither  fo  good  nor  fo  well 
wrought. 

Sfirit  of  'Nitre ^  being  a  ftrong  Corrofive, 
ÎS  very  feldom  us*d  internally,  wherefore  ’tis 
dulcified,  or  foftned,,  by  adding  .as  much 
Spirit  of  Wine  ro  it  5  and  this  'is  obferva^ble 
in  this  Mixture,  that  it  wants  no  Fire  ro 
make  it  ;  for  as .  foon  as  thofe  two  Spirits 
come  together,  there  arifes  as  great  an  Ebul¬ 
lition  and  Bubbling,  as  if  they  were  upon  a 
good  Fire:  In  performing  this  Operation, 
Care  muft  be  taken  19  avoid  the  Fumes  and 
Vapours  which  are  very  hurtful  and'oft'enfîvè. 
When  this  Mixture  is  become  clear,  'it  rhay 
be  taken  a  few  Drops  of  it  In  any  proper  Ve¬ 
hicle,  and  is  faid  to  be  very  good  in  flatulent 
and  nephritick  Colicks.  Sal'  ArmàniacX  dif- 
folv’d  in  this  Spirit  makes  the  Aqua  ^egia^ 
or  I^oyal  Pf^ater^  fo  call’d  from  its  Capacity  of 
diflblving  Gold,  the  King  of  Metals. 

®  ,  L:  °  v;rr'L  l-üî  v/''.- 

Of  Aqua  fortis. 

Aqua  fortis  is  a  Spirit  drawn  from  Salt¬ 
petre,  and  German  or  Englifh ,  Vitriol  cal¬ 
cin’d  to  Whitenefs,  by  Means  of  fome  dry’d 
Earth  or  Clay,  a  Retort  and  Fire. 

Aqila  fortis^  fo  call’d  from  its  Strength, 
though  it  be  not  fo  violent  as  Spirit  o{  .f\ine^ 
is  very  much  in  Ufe  with  a  great  many  Sorts 
of  Workmen,  fuch  as  Coyners,  Mint-men, 
Goldfmiths,  Engravers,  Cutlets,  and  Abun¬ 
dance  of  others,  as  well  as  by  thofe  that  dye 
in  Grain. 

The  beft  Aquafortis  we  have  comes  from 
Hoiland:  Not  bur  that  it  cah  be  made  as  good 
in  France  ;  bUt  to  iell  it  a  little  the  cheaper, 
’tis  not  above' half  dOflegmated  with  us,  and 
confequenriy  not  above  half  fo  ftrong  as  it 
fliou’d  be. 

With  Aqua  fortis  and  Clippings  or  File- 
ings  of  Copper,  is  rpade  a  lecond  Sort,  as 
they  call  it,  of  Water,  df  a  blue  Colour, 
which  Farriers  make  ufe  of,  01  otherwile 
that  which  the  Workers  in  Silver  make  with 
Phlegm  of  Vitriol,  or  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  that 
is  made  of  Aqua  fortis^  and  ro  which  the 
Name  of  the  Aqua  fecunda^  or  fécond  Wa¬ 
ter  is  given. 

There’s  no  Fear  of  counterfeiting  Aqua 
fortis^  or  felling  any  other  Spirit  for  it,  there 
being  none  can  be  afforded  at  a  lower  Price. 
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When  this  Water  has  no  Phlegm  in  it  to  be 
fure  it  is  good  and  genuine. 

Of  Cryftal  Mineral, 

Cryftal  'Mineral,  which  fome  call  Sal  Ano^ 
dinum  or  miner  alls  Lapis  or  Sal  Prune  llæ,  ii 
a  refin'd  Saltpetre  melted  in  a  clean  Iron  Pot, 
throwing  a  fmall  Matter  of  Flowers  of  Sul¬ 
phur  into  it:' When  it  is  thus  in  Fufion,  the 
Saltpetre  being  throughly  melted,  and  the 
Sulphur  confum’d,  let  it  ftand  a  While,  then 
take  eff  the  Scum  with  an  Iron  Spoon,  and 
pour  out  the  Saltpetre  into,  an  Irpn  Skil¬ 
let,  or  Poringer,  to  make  it  thin,  af¬ 
ter  the  Manner  as  we  fee  ir.  We  fend  to 
Holland  for  our  beft  and  whiteft  Cryflal  Mine- 
fai,'hur  it  being  in  little  thick  Cakes,  we  have 
but  fmall  Sale  or  Demand  for  it ,  fince 
it’s  only  fit  to  be  fold  by  Weight,  and  to 
thofe  that  make  ufe  of  it  themfelves. 

Cryftal  Mineral  ought  to  be  chofen  very 
white,  nçw  made,  and  thin  ;  and  when  it 
is  to  be  reraird,  let  it  be  as  dry  às  you  can. 
That  which  is  iftade  with  the  pureft  Salt¬ 
petre  is  10  be  prefer’d  to  that  which  is  made 
wdth  the  common  or  ordinary  Salrpc  rc 
and  this  is  eafily  known  by  its  Whitt  ..els, 
and  keeping  well.  ’Tis  a  Miftake  to  believe, 
as  ah  Author  of  late  obferves,  that  thofe  who 
hawk  Cryftal  Mineral  about  the  Streets  make 
it  up  with  Alum  ;  for  ’tis  impoflible  to  make 
Alum  and  Saltpetre  unite,  the  Alum  becom¬ 
ing  immediately  a  Scum  when  ’tis  thrown 
into  the  Saltpetre,  as  it  does  with  Sugar,  tho’ 
’tis  pretended  ro  be  made  ufe  of  to  whiten  it; 
fo  that  thofe  that  make  Cryftal  Mineral  for 
Cheapnefs  muft  ufe  the  common  Saltpetre  ; 
for  ’tis  but  melting  it  twice  and  it  will  be  as 
white  as  thé  other,  and  the  only  Difference 
will  be  in  keeping  but  a  ftort  Time,  which 
they  to  their  Colt  know  that  buy  of  thofe 
Strowlers.  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  wrap 
it  in  Paper,  which  being  porous,  atrraefts 
Humidity,  and  moiftens  the  -Cryftal  Mineral, 
and  renders  it  unfaleable  1  for  this  Commo- 
dity  ought  not  to  be  mcift,  or  in  Powder  : 
Wherefore,  by  the  Experience  I  have  had, 
the  beft  Affurance  you  can  have  that  ’tis 
good,  will  be  to  have  it  made  by  your 
felf. 

Cryftal  Mineral  is  very  much  in  ufe  in 
Phyfick  ;  it  has  acquir’d  the  Name  of  Sal 
Vol.  II.  X  PninclLe, 
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Prtmettx,  Vis  Ta  id,  from  its  Ipeeifick  Quali-  tiful,  that  is  to  fay  crÿftàllÎ2*d.  let  them  Jif- 
ty  of  curing  Inflammations  of  the  Throat,  folve  it  in  \t^ater  ;  arid  after  naving  filtrated 
and  the  Quinfy,  which  fome  call  Pruna,  or  and  evaporated  it  to  a  Pellicle,  it  mtirt  be 
prunella:  And  according  to  others,  from  the  put  in  a  Cfellar,  or  foflie  other  coolTiace,  to 
eflential  Sale,  which  is  drawn  from  the  Pr«-  flioot  into  Gryftaîs  j  which  when  dry’d, 
neSe^  or  Sloe^  fefembling  Cryfial  Mlfîêrai  ;  ought  to  bé‘  in  fmafl  Fiâtes  rnpderateiy  tfiicle 
or  becaufe  it  is  much  iitade  ufe  of  in  inflam-  and  brûlant,  or  fliining  like  Diamonds,  arfd 
maiory  Fevers,  compar’d  to  a  Fire,  which  of  a. clear  White,  and  fotid,  that  is,  that  are 
the  L4//WJ  call  ;  or  laftly,  becaufe  the  hard  to  break  ;  for  that  which  is  eaCIy  fe- 
Ùermans  gfve  it  the  Figure  of  a  wild  Plumi  duVd  to  Powder  is  not  well  made. 

This  Sal  Polychreflttm  crytfallizéd,  is  pre- 
0/ Sal  Poly chfeftum.  ferable  to  the  firfl  Soft,  how  well  (oeveŸ 

made,  being  free /fona  that  ungraceful  Tafe, 
The  Sal  Pûlychrejîum^  fo  call'd  from  its  and  evil  Quaficy,  which  the.  Sulphur^  ffia*c  is 
many  and  great  Virtues,  is  made  of  the  finelV  infeparable  from  the  other,  gives  it. 

Saltpetre,  and  HoUanePs  Sulphur,  powder’d  ^  In  Selling  of  this  Salt  there  are  great 
together,  and  by  Aleans  of  a  gentle  Fife  Ghcafs  and  Abiifes  commited,  inlïeàd'  of 
wrought  into  a  very  white  light  Salt.  which  thofe  who  trade  in  it  expofe  to  Sale 

This  ^ay  of  making  it  is  very  different  only  the  Saltpetre  itTelf  fne/fed  and  caft  in* 
from  that  of  all  Authors  that  have  treated  of  to  à  Maffs  like  a  Stone  :  éifc  it  is  eafy  to 
it,  who  recommend  a  Crucible  made  fed  difeover' the  ïmpôffufê  ,  for  as  mu6H  as  the 
hot,  by  keeping  a  Fire  about  it  forchYee  or  true  Sal  Polychreft  neither  cracks  nor  flafhes 
four  Hours.:  I  will  not  fay  this  Proeefs  is  in  the  Fire,  but  will  bécotnê  fed  hot  ;  where- 
noc  good,  but  the  ïmpoflibiîîty  there  is  of  as  the  Counterfeit  flames  and  crackles  as  Salt- 
Selling  it  when  ’fis  heavy,  and  of  diverfe  pefre  iffelf,  and  is  âlfô  to  be  khot'i^n  by  its 
Colours,  is  the  Reafon  why  it  canV  Be  dif-  exceeding  Whiteriefs,  and  the  cheap  Rate  it 
pos’d  of  ;  and  I  believe  my  Method  will  is  fold  at. 

be  preferjd,  flnee  with  two  lighted  Charcoals,  The  Rock  or  Cfyflal  Sal  Polyclirêft,  that 
and  in  the  Space  of  one  Hour,  a  Salt  may  is,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  Crucible,  was 
be  made  both  vv.hite,  bright,  and  well  qua-  fome  Tears  flnee  much  in  Vogue  in  Ph|jicki 
lified,  alfo  more  faleable,  and  that  cofts  lefs.  but  at  ptefehc  béihg  out  of  Palhdh,  (  as  there 
And  flnee  I  difapprove  the  Ways  of  making  is  a  Mode  id  Medicine,  as  well  as  in  every 
the  Sal  Polyebreftum  hitherto  ufed,  it  will  hot  Thing  b'efldes  )  is  hoW  feldotn  made  uTe ,  of  ; 
be  amifs  to  declare  the  Manner  of  fucceed-  loflng,  as  it  were,  its  Virtues  with  the  Q‘pi- 
ingbèftinir.  Take  therefore  equal  Parts  of  nion  of  the  World. 

Sulphur  and  fine  Salrpétre,  and  having  Heat-  This  Saif  fias  had  the  A^pellatioh  of  fufl- 
ed  a  Crucible,  not  varnifli’d  in  the  Ihflde,  Ble  Sulphur  or  fix’d  Nitre  given  it,  iis  Peno* 
and  plac’d  it  upon  five  or  fix  lighted  Char-  (us  defefibes  at  large,  arid  which  (hews  if  to 
coals,  fo  that  the  Bottom  be  red  hot,  throw  be  no  new  Compoficidri,  firice  it  has  been 
into  it  a  Spoonful  of  the  Mixture  of  Saltpetre  known  a  long  Time  by  fbe  Name  of  fix’d 
and  Sulphur  j  and  when  the  Detonation  is  Nitre, 
over,  and  the  Sulphuf  arid  Saltpetre  are  fuflt- 

clcnily  burnt,  another  Spoonful  in  like  Man-  0/  the  Ahtifeb'rifick  Salt, 

ner  muft  be  thrown  in,  and  fo  ’till  all  is  cal^ 

cin’d  ;  then  take  the  Pot  off  ;  the  Fire,  and  The  or  Sal:  againff  Fevers, 

after  ic  is  cool  break- it,  and  therein  you’ll  is  made  ot  the  finefl:  Saltpetre^  Flowers  of 
find  a  Sal  Polychrefîtim^  both  white,  light,  Sulphur,  arid  diflill’d  Urine,  all  mix’d  to- 
and  very  faleable,  arid  what  I  fay  ffands  to  gether,  proceeding  after  the  fame  Manner  as 
Reafon  enough,  flnee  this  Sale  cannot  be  is  diredfed  in  Treatifes  of  Chy'miftry,  whether 
made  heavy,  and  in  a  Mafs,  but  by  the  great  the  B.eader  may  have  Recourle.  This  Anti^ 
Violence  and  Strength  of  the  Fire.  They  that  febrifick^  Salt  is  efleem’d  an  excellent  Remedy 
WQu’d  be  ftiil  more  curious,  and  wou’d  have  for  Fevers,  taken  at  the  Beginning  6f  the 
a;  Sal  Polychrefinm  purer  and.  more  beau^.  Fit,  or  upon  the  Return  of  k ,  from  eight 

Grams 
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Grains  to  half  a  Dram  ia  any  agreeabk 
Vehick. 

Of  Nitre  Vitriolated. 

Vitriolateâ  Nitre  is  made  of  Salt  of  Nitre 
diffolv’d  in  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  and  then 
prepar’d  ;  and  to  which  is  attributed  the  fame 
Qualities  as  to  the  vitriolated  Tartar.  Nofe, 
It  ought  to  be  white,  light,  and  in  fmall 
Strise  or  Needles,  like  Sal  Saturni. 

There  is  alfo  a  Sort  of  Butter  prepar’d  of 
Nitre,  by  the  Means  of  Tartar  ;  the  Pro- 
cefs  whereof  may  be  feen  in  Monôeur  Cha* 
m’s  Chytwiftry,  f.  855. 

ly.  Of  Natural  Borace. 

TH  E  Natural  Borace,  to  whidi  the  An¬ 
cients  have  given  the  Name  of  Chry 
focoSa,  or  Tincal,  is  a  Mineral  Salt  of  the 
Figure  of  the  common  Sal  Gem,  found  in 
the  Bowels  <^f  the  Earth  in  many  Places  of 
^erfia-  and  at  the  Bottom  of  a  Torrent,  a- 
mong  the  Moun'rains  of  Purheth,  in  the 
Country  of  {{ad^îoriko»,  that  reaches  to  the 
Confines  of  the  white  Tartary.  When  this 
Mineral  is  taken  out  of  the  Earth  it  is  ex- 
^s’d  to  the  Air,  that  it  may  conira<a  a  Sort 
of  fat  reddrfh  R«ft,  Which  nourifl.es  and  pre- 
lerves  it  from  being  calcin’d,  as  it  were  by 
the  Influence  of  the  Weather;  and  when  it 
is  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  Perfians  carry  it  for 
the  moft  Part  to  a  Place  call’d  Amadabat,  from 
‘whence  rhe  EngUfh,  Dutch,  ar>d  We  have  it  ; 
and  this  is  what  we  call  Natural  Borace,  or 
the  unpolifh’d,  rough,  fat  Borace,  which  fbme 
Worknwn  imploy  for  tlic  fame  Ufes  .as  they 
do  the  refin’d. 

We  have  another  Sort  of  Natural  Borace 
brought  us,  which  differs  only  from  the  For¬ 
mer  in  that  it  is  a  Ikcle  dryer,  and  of^  a 
grey  Colour,  which  proceeds  only  from  its 
having  been  longer  expos’d  to  the  Air, 
whereby  the  reddrfli  far  Subftance,  where¬ 
with  ’tis  covered  becomes  dry,  and  like  to  the 
Engli/h  Copperas  that  has  lain  a  great  While 
above  Ground.  Thofc  that  have  Occafion 
of  one  Sort  or  ’tothcr  muft  take  Care  that  it  be 
not  mix’d -with  Stones,  or  other  fuch  Refufe, 
as  it  frequently  happens  to  be.  ’Tis  of  either 
of  thdc  Sorts  of  Borace  the  Venetians  and 


Dutch  make  that  which  they  fend  us  under 
the  Appellation  of  refin’d  Borace. 

The  Ancients  were  not  out  when  they  fa  id 
there  was  a  greenifli  Natural  Borace,  of  the 
Colour  of  a  Leek,  no  more  than  Agricola, 
who  rightly  enough  obferves,  that  he  had 
feen  a  Foffil  Nitre,  folid  and  hard,  like  a 
Stone,  of  which  the  Venetian  Borace  is  made  : 
But  the  fame  Author  is  very  much  miftaken, 
when  he  fays,  that  then  no  Borace  was  in  ufc 
but  the  Fadlkious  or  Artificial,  made  of  the 
Urine  of  Boys  that  drank  Wine,  Brafs  Ruff, 
and  fometimes  Nitre  beaten  together  in  a 
Bell* metal  Mortar  to  the  Confiftence  of  an 
Oyntmenc  ;  which  is  far  from  Truth,  fince 
the  Borace  he  means  is  only  the  fat  Borace xt* 
fin’d  and  fhot  into  Cryftals. 

Borax,  CbryfocoHa,  Capiflrum  Auri, 

Attricolla,  or  Gold  Flux  Powder,  is  Lemery. 
a  Mineral  Salt  that  has  the  Colour 
and  Tranfparency  of  Sal  Gem,  but  a  great  deal 
more  Pungency  ;  it  is  found  incertain  Mines 
of  Perfia,  and  feveral  other  Places  :  When 
they  take  it  from  the  Earth  they  expofe  it  to 
the  Air,  where  it  becomes  greafy  and  reddifli 
on  its  Superficies  ;  this  is  that  which  is  call’d 
Fat  Borace.  This  fat  hinders  the  Salts  that 
they  cannot  be  penetrated  and  diflblv’d,  or 
melted  by  the  Air there  is  likcwife  found  a 
grey  or  greeniih  Borace,  which  Colours  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  various  Impreflions,  that  the 
Air  being  hotter  or  colder,  makes  upon  the 
Salt,  by  opening  it  more  or  lefs. 

The  Venetians  and  Dutch  purifie  or  refine 
their  Borace  as  they  do  other  Salts,  by  dif- 
folving  in  Water,  filtrating  the  Ditfolution, 
leaving  it  afterwards  to  evaporate,  and  fet¬ 
tling  it  to  cryftallize.  They  bring  us  this  Borace 
under  the  Name  of  Borace  refin’d.  Chufc 
your  Borace  in  fine  white  Pieces,  neat,  cry- 
flalliz’d  and  cranlparenc.  One  may,  by  Re¬ 
fining,  feparate  from  Borace  a  vitriolick  Mat¬ 
ter,  which  gives  it  a  great  deal  of  Sharpnefs  ; 
for  which  Reafon  the  B^find  Borace  is  much 
fofter  than  the  Natural,  and  ought  to  be 
prefer’d  in  Medicine  ;  it  is  incifive  and  pe¬ 
netrating,  proper  to  open  the  Obflruélions  of 
the  Glands  of  the  Mefentery,  and  diflblve 
the  Sebirrus  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen.  The 
Dofe  is  from  four  Grains  to  twenty.  They 
ako  ufe  it  externally  to  confume  the  Excre- 
fcencies  of  Flefh.  They  may  draw  a  Spirit 
from  Borace  like  that  of  Alum,  by  a  very 

X  2  ftrong 
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ftrong  Fire;  it  is  aperitive,  and  very  like  Spirit 
of  Salt:  It  is  call’d  Cbryfo-coUay  Qluten  Auri, 
Cafifirum  Auri^  and  Attri-colia,  becaufe /the 
Goldfmiths  ufe  it  to  flux  Gold  withal.  :  ’  • 

Of  Refin’d  Borace. 

As  Natural  Borace  ts  found  of  dif- 
Pemet.  ferent  Colours,  fometimes  greenilfi', 
and  other  While  yellowhh,  the  Ve¬ 
netians,  who  were  the  firft  that  brought  Bo¬ 
race  into  Vogue,  finding  it  cou  d  not  be  well 
made  ufe  of  with  its  natural  Fatnefs  and 
Undluofity,  confider’d  of  a  Way  of  purify¬ 
ing  of  it,  by  difiblving  it  in  Water  ;  then 
filtrating  and  cryftallizing  it,  in  order  to 
which  they  made  ufe  of  Cotton  Matches, 
upon  which  the  Borace  is  cryftallizd,  after  the 
fame  Manner  as  Sugar  Candy  or  Verdigrife 
does  on  Sticks  or  Splinters  of  Wood. 

As  for  others  that  don’t  ufe  Cotton,  they 
reduce  the  Borace  into  little  Stones  of  the 
Form  and  Figure  of  the  Tag  of  a  Lace  or 
Point  ;  but  as  this  Sort  of  Borace  had  a 
greenilh  Caft,  the  Dutch  taken  it  to  Task, 
and  made  it  whiter  and  more  vendible,  and 
reduce  it  into  larger  Pieces,  which  iS  what 
we  fell  at  this  Day. 

Borace,  whether  it  be  the  Venetian,  or 
that  of  Holland,  ought  to  be  chofen  clear  and 
tranfp'arenr,  of  Tafte  almoft  infipid,  taking 
Care  that  it  be  not  mix’d  whh  En’gîipo  Alum, 
which  is  difficult  enough  tô  difcoVer  ,  if 'the 
Alum  has  been  foak’d  in  Water,  arid  theti 
expos’d  a  few  Days  to  the  Air,  to  giVe  'if  the 
natural  rough  Appearance  of  Borace  ;  but  this 
Cheat  may  be  cafily  found  oat,  if  you’ll  put 
it  to  the  Teft  :  For  firft  it  will  by  no  Means 
folder  Metals,  nor  being  put  upon  lighted 
Charcoal  will  it  fwell  and  heave  like  Borace, 
or  is  it  ever  altogether  fo  white  or  light. 

Befind  Borace  is  much  in  Ufe  by  a  great 
many  Sorts  of  Workmen,  and  ferves  as  well 
to  folder,  as  to  melt  and  diflblve  Metals  : 
Some  ufe  it  alfo  in  Fucus’s;  ’tisof  fome  fmall 
Ufe  too  in  Medicine,  fince  'tis  an  Ingredient 
of  the  Citrinum,  See. 

l6.  Of  Alum. 

Pomet,  ALum  is  a  Foflil  Salt  drawn  from 
Stones  of  different  Bignefs  and 
Colour  in  feveral  Parcs  of  Europe,  efpecially 
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in  Italy,  England,  and  in  France,  After  Alum 
is  taken  out  of  its  Bed  or  Quarry,  as  you 
take  other  Stones,  it  is  burnt  in  a  Kiln  made 
on  purpofe  as  you  do  for  Lime,  or  the  like  ; 
and  when  it  is  calcin’d,  its  Salt  which  is  the 
Alum,  is  drawn  out  with  Water,  proceeding 
after  the  fame  Manner  as  in  making  Saltpe¬ 
tre.  A  certain  Perfon  in  the  World,  in  the 
Prefence  of  a  Man  of  .  Worth,  maintained 
that  Urine  was  made  ufe  of  inftead  of  Wa¬ 
ter  in  drawing  this  Salt  ;  but  fince  his  Autho¬ 
rity  was  not  fufficient  to  make  him  credited  , 

I  chufe  rather  to  reft  Satisfied  with  what  Mat- 
tbiolus,  upon  Diafeorides,  has  written  of  it, 
who  having  been  an  Eye  Witnefs  of  the  Fadt, 
has  given  us  an  ample  Deferiprion  of  it  in 
his  Book,  p.  733,  to  which  my  Reader  may 
have  Recourfe. 

We  comrnonly  fell  fix  Sorts  of  Alum,  to 
wit,  the  plumous  Alum,  or  Earth  Flax  ;  the 
Bpman,  Englifh,  Liege,  Burnt  Alum,  and 
the  Sugar  Alum  ;  as  for  the  round  Liquid 
and  Black  Alum  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Alumen,  QV  ds  an  acid  mi¬ 

neral  Salt,  made  from  a  Kind  of  Lemery. 
Stones  of  different  Sizes  and  C07 
lours,  which  are  found  in  the  Quarries  of 
France,  Italy  and  England:  They  calcine 
this  Stone,  and  then  make  Alum  of  it  by 
Solutions,  Filtrations’  and  Coagulations,  as 
they  make  Saltpetre  ;  there  are  feveral  Sorts 
of  it,  JBpm an  Alum,  Bpeh  Alum,  and.  Su- 
gafd  Alum, 

The  Bpman  Alum,  or  that  of  Civita  Vec* 
.cbia,  call’d  Alumen  Bomanum,  is  a  Salt  in 
Scones  of  a  moderate  Size,  that  are  reddifh 
within,  of  an  acid  ftiptick  Tafte  ;  they  ufe  it 
outwardly  for  ftopping  of  Blood,  and  in¬ 
wardly  in  Gargarifms  for  Inflammations  of 
the  Throat,  and  to  clean  the  Teeth  :  They 
dry  it  or  calcine  it  upon  the  Fire  to  free  it 
from  its  Flegm,  then  it  is  call’d  Burnt  Alum  5 
this  is  an  Efcbarotick,  and  ferves  to  eat  a- 
way  proud  Flelh,  dilTolve  Excrefcencies, 
and  open  Ulcers  and  Chancres. 

Bpcb  Alum,  White,  or  Englifh  Alum,  call’d 
Alumen  Bupeum,  or  Bpek  Alum,  is  a  Salt  in 
large  great  Lumps,  that  are  clear,  white,  and 
tranfparent  as  Cryftal,  which  is  brought 
from  England,  this  Alum  has  the  Virtues  of 
the  former,  but  is  not  fo  ftrong.  The  Dyers, 
I^c,  ufe  it.  The  Alum,  call’d  Alumen  Suc- 
carinum,  or  Sugar  Alum,  is  a  Compofition 
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made  with  Roch  Alum,  Whites  of  Eggs, 
and  Rofe  Water  boil’d  together,  to  the  Con- 
nftence  of  a  Pafte,  and  form’d  while  hot  in¬ 
to  little  Cakes,  like  Sugar  Cakes,  whence  it 
takes  its  Name.  Altimen  Cathium,  or  Dip3 
Alum^  becaufe  it  is  made  in  a  Platter  or  DiHi, 
is  what  we  call  Pot^AjheSy  or  the  Ajhes  of 
Kjili  calcin’d,  or  fome  other  Afhes,  or  Alcali 
Salty  made  from  Vegetables  ;  they  call  it 
Catinumy  becaufe  they  ufe  to  dry  it  in  a  Plate 
or  Didi. 
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Of  Plumous  Alum. 

Plumons  Alumy  or  Earth  Flax,  is  a 
Pomet.  Mineral  found  in  the  Negropont, 
which  fome  will  have  to  be  the  Stone 
which  the  Ancients  call’d  Lapis  Amiantus  ; 
but  as  I  am  not  fure  of  the  Thing,  I  will 
content  my  felf  to  fay,  that  the  Plumons  A- 
lum  which  we  fell,, is  a  Sort  of  thready  Stone 
of  diverfe  Colours,  but  moft  commonly  of 
a  greenifli  White,  in  Figure  pretty  much  re- 
fembling  Venice  Talck^,  excepting  only  that 
it  is  not  fo  green  nor  fliining  ;  and  inftead 
.of  parting  into  Scales,  this  rifes  in  white 
foft  Threads  or  Filaments,  like  the  Feathers 
of  a  Quill,  from  whence  comes  its  Name  ; 
and  accordingly  moft  Part  of  the  Plumous  or 
Feather  Alum  one  meets  with,  is  almoft  ever 
in  fmall  Fibres,  and  but  little  in  Stone,  pro¬ 
per  to  fpin  and  make  the  perpetual  Matches. 
This  Plumous  Alum,  to  which  fome  have 
given  the  Name  of  that  of  Sicily  y  is  of  very 
little  Ufe  in  Medicine,  and  at  prefent  it  is 
almoft  of  no  Ufe.  fince  the  Secret  of  draw¬ 
ing  it  out  into  Threads,  or  Spinning  it,  has 
been  loft  :  The  Cloth  made  with  this  Sore  of 
Alum  when  dirty,  to  be  made  clean,  needed 
only  to  be  thrown  into  the  Fire,  and  it  wou’d 
come  out  thence  as  white  as  Snow  ;  and 
with  this  Sort  of  Cloth  did  the  ancient  [Ro¬ 
mans  preferve  the  Afhes  of  their  Emperours, 
and  feparate  them  from  thofe  of  the  aroma- 
tick  Wood,  wherewith  their  Bodies  were 
burnt.  Some  People,  at  this  Day,  alfo 
make  ufe  of  this  Plume  Alum  inftead  of 
Cotton  to  make  Matches  ;  and  to  that  End 
it  ought  to  be  in  long  Wicks,  and  as  foft  as 
poflible.  This  Alum  is  a  ftrong  Corrofive, 
or  Efcarotick  ;  for  what  Parc  foever  of  the 
Body  it  touches  it  caufes  Whelks  and  Bli- 
fters,  and  a  moft  intollerable  Pruritus  or  Itch, 
which  is  to  be  appeas’d  only,  that  I  know  of^ 


by  anointing  the  Parc  with  Oil  of  Olives. 
Beftdes  this  Plume  Alum,  we  begin  to  fell  a 
certain  Stone  Mineral,  ponderous,  white, 
woolly,  and  in  a  Word,  wholly*  like  to 
Plumous  Alum,  and  incombuftible  alfo,  where¬ 
fore  it  has  obtain’d  the  Name  of  AsbeftoUy 
which  in  Greek  lignifies  Incombuftible,"  and 
by  Corruption  we  call  it  vulgarly  Albejles, 
This  Stone  Mineral  is  found  in  many  Pla¬ 
ces  in  FrancOy  more  efpecialJy  in  the  County 
of  Foye  in  where  there  are  Quarries 

out  of  which  Stones  of  a  furprifing  Magnitude 
are  taken,  and  from  which  Cotton  Threads 
may  be  drawn  fit  to  make  Cloth,  and  to  en¬ 
dure  whitning  or  cleanfing  in  the  Fire,  like 
that  of  Feather  Alum  already  fpoken  of.  And 
befides  this  Albefies,  is  found  in  France  (par¬ 
ticularly  about  the  Pirenees  in  the  Valley  of 
Campan,  near  the  Stone-Quarries,  about  three 
Leagues  from  Grippa)  certain  Plants  about 
two  Foot  high,  which  have  Stalks  all  as  it 
were  filver’d  over,  their  Leaves  like  thofe  of 
a  Nettie,  excepting  only  that  they  are  white 
underneath,  of  a  dark  Green  at  Top,  and 
refembling  Shagreen.  This  white  Stalk 
fteep’d  in  Water,  like  Hemp,  may  be  run 
into  a  long  and  round  Sort  of  Flax  or 
Tow,  of  which  good  Cloth  may  be  made 
that  will  refift  the  Fire  like  Plumous  Alum, 
only  it  will  not  whiten  fo  well  :  And  it  is 
to  be  remark’d,  that  when  this  Flax  is  put 
in  the  Fire  it  immediately  grows  red,  but 
black  if  apply’d  to  a  Candle.  Perhaps  what 
I  fay  may  not  eafily  meet  with  Credit  •  but 
fince  1  have  fome  of  it  in  my  Poflelfion,  to 
fhew  to  thofe  who  won’t  believe,  and  the 
Perfon  that  has  collecfted  it  is  ftill  in  Being, 
and  a  Man  of  Reputation  and  Fidelity,  I 
thought  it  might  not  be  amifs  to  advertife 
the  Publick,  that  Plumous  Alum,  and  what 
we  call  the  Albefies,  are  not  the  only  Druggs 
in  Nature  capable  of  enduring  or  refifting 
the  Fire. 

This  incombuftible  Plant  might  be  call’ll 
AfbeftoSy  and  the  Tow  that' comes  of  it  In^- 
combuflible  Flax  y  being  long,  large,  and  fofr, 
like  Flax. 

Alumén  Plumeum  ,  five  Alumen 
SciJJile,  or  Feather'd  Alum,  is  a  Lemerj. 
Kind  of  ftringy  Talk,  like  the 
Feathers  of  a  Quill,  whence  they  call  it 
Feather’d  Alum  j  it  is  very  foft  to  the  Touch, 
of  a  white,  greenilh,  (hining  Colour,  is  pro¬ 
duced 
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duced  in  the  Mines  of  Negropont  ;  îr  will 
neither  flame,  nor  çonfume  in  the  Fire  ;  fome 
Alchymifts  ule  it  for  Wicks  in  their  Lamps  5 
‘tis  call'd  Scifftle^  becaufe  'tis  eaue  to  break 
and  divide. 

Of  Alum  of  Rome. 

^pman  Alum,  which  we  alfo  call 
Vomet,  Alum  of  Clvha  Vecchia ,  becaufc 
great  Quantities  are  made  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  that  City,  is  a  Stone 
Alum  of  a  middle  Size,  red  without,  and 
within  clear  and  tranfparent,  and  ot  a  difa- 
greeable  ftyptick  Tafte  :  This  Alum  is  of  a 
reddifh  Colour;  the  Mine  from  whence  it  is 
drawn  being  of  the  fame. 

Chufe  the  £{pmm  Alum  that  is  reddifh 
throughout,  in  the  Infide  as  well  as  on  the 
Outfide,  becaufe  there  are  fome  who  colour 
the  Engùfh  and  Liege  Alum  of  a  dark  Red, 
but  the  Cheat  is  eafily  difcover’d  ;  for  if  you 
find  it  not  as  red  within  as  without  'tis  a  Sign 
it  is  counterfeited  ;  it  ought  to  be  as  free  of 
fmall  or  broken  Pieces  as  poflible  ;  which 
yet  is  no  Difadvantage  to  thofe  who  ufe  it, 
provided  the  Alum  be  pure  and  genuine,  but 
only  to  fuch  as  retail  it. 

I{pman  Alum  is  much  in  Ufe  with  Dyers, 
Tanners,  and  others,  that  make  counterfeit 
Pearl,  but  it  ought  to  be  very  good  for  all 
of  ’em. 

Of  Englifh  Altim. 

Engllfh  Alum,  to  which  the  Ancients  have 
given  the  Name  of  Blpcb  or  I{pck,  Alum, 
and  Glafs  Alum,  is  an  Alum  clear  and 
tranfparent  as  Cryftal,  which  is  fenc  us  from 
England  in  Pieces  of  different  Figure  and 
Bignefs;  fince  fometimes  ’tis  to  be  met  with 
in  Lumps  as  big  as  a  Man’s  Body,  fome- 
limes  clear  and  white  as  Cryftal,  and  at  other 
Times  blackifli  and  moift  :  In  fine,  the  Glafs 
Alum  is  more  or  lefs  beautiful,  according  as 
it  has  been  more  or  lefs  purified. 

As  this  Alum  is  much  made  ufe  of  by  fe- 
veral  Sorts  of  Trades,  particularly  by  Mint- 
Men  or  Coyners,  and  Dyers  ;  as  alfo  for 
many  Preparations  in  Phyfick,  as  will  be 
taken  Notice  of  liereafter  ;  Care  ought  to 
be  taken  in  the  Choice  of  it,  that  it  be  white, 
clear  and  tranfparent,  as  dry  and  as  free  from 


any  Sort  of  Filth  as  may  be  ;  alfo  Care  muft 
be  had  that  it  be  not  Liege  or  Mes^iere 
lum^  which  is  grsefier  and  farter  than  that 
of  England,  and  not  fo  fit  for  Dyers  Ufe, 
and  which  they  never  make  ufe  cf  but  for 
want  of  the  true  Efiglifh.  We  had  not  long 
fince  a  greenifli  Sort  of  Alum,  like  Saltpetre, 
drawn  from  a  Stone  taken  out  of  the  Mines 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Soijfons  in  Picardy  ; 
but  as  this  Alum  is  of  no  Account,  as  well 
by  Reafon  of  its  ill  Looks,  as  becaufe  we  con¬ 
tinue  ignorant  cf  its  Virtues,  I  lhall  fay  no 
more  concerning  it.  From  the  Englifh  Alum 
is  diftili'd  a  clear  and  acid  Water,  wich  we 
call  Alum  fVater,  and  which  is  us’d  as  an 
Pphthalmick  for  the  Eyes  ;  after  the  Phlegm 
comes  over  an  acid  Spirit,  ufcful  in  Fevers, 
whether  continual  or  intermitting  ;  and  alfo 
good  againft  fmall  Ulcers  or  Excoriations  in 
the  Mouth,  from  four  to  eight  Drops  ;  that 
which  remains  in  the  Veflel  being  a  light 
white  Subftance  or  Mafs,  is  what  we  call 
Burnt  Alum  ;  But  as  this  Water  and  .Spirit  of 
Alum  is  in  little  requeft,  thofe  that  have  Oc- 
cafion  for  Burnt  Alum  do  not  trouble  them- 
felves  about  diftilling,  but  only  put  ihsAktm 
into  a  Pot,  which  they  place  in  the  Midft  of 
a  good  Fire  ;  and  when  the  Alum  is  become 
very  light  and  white,  they  take  it  out  and 
ke^  it  for  Ufe. 

Calcin’d  or  Burnt  Alum  ought  to  be  light 
and  friable,  that  is,  eafily  reduc’d  to  Pow¬ 
der,  fo  that  Care  muft  be  taken  that  it  be 
not  fuch  as  has  been  pafs’d  through  a  Silk 
Scarce  or  Sieve,  which  is  put  into  a  Bag  tied 
clofc,  to  make  it  into  Stones  or  Lumps  , 
bur  this  Cheat  is  eafily  difeover’d  ;  the  Coun¬ 
terfeit  Alum,  being  heavy,  excreamly  white, 
more  like  Paint  or  Plaifter  than  any  Thing 
elfe,  and  of  a  ftiptick  Tafte. 

True  Burnt  Alum  is  efteem’d  a  very  good 
Efcarotick  to  eat  away  proud  luxuriant 
Flefli  ;  Perfons  of  Condition  commonly  wear 
it  in  little  Bags  under  their  Armpits,  and 
their  Feet  to  prevent  Sweating,  but  then  it 
ought  to  be  extreamly  Fine. 

Of  Saccharine,  or  Sugar  lik^e  Alum. 

Saccharine  Alum,  becaufe  it  refembles  Su- 
gar,  is  made  of  Glafs  Alum,  Bpfe-fVater, 
and  PVhitis  of  Eggs  boil’d  together  ’till  it 
is  ftiff  ;  and  this  Alum  fo  boil’d,  and 
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reduc’d  into  a  Pafte,'  what  Figure  or  Form  long  lînce  great  Quantities  of  this  Sort  of- 
you  pleafe  imy  be  given  to  it,  and  when  it  is  Alum  was  found  in  the  Clayey  Earth  of  PaJJ}, 
cold  it  becomes  as  hard  as  a  Stone.  There  are  others  that  make  ufe  of  another 

Some  make  this  Sugar  Alum  enter  the  Sort  of  Mufcovy  Glafs  which  we  call  Gip 
Compolition  of  their  Fucus* s,  or  Plaifter  ;  Pocalhes  alfo  have  obtain’d  the 

There  is  moreover  other  Sorts  of  Alum,  Name  of  Alum  Catin,  as  is  obferv’d  in  its 
namely  tSar  whicli  is  in  a  wfake^tranffarertt  ^Place. 

Stone,'  ifi  èvery  {yarficular  aîméft  Hfté  Afe .  Sonné  fây  the  Natîîe  ùî  Alum  is  deriv’d 
Cryftal  Rock  Alum,  and  to  Which  the  Name  from  the  Lafin,  Lumen,  which  /jgiiifies 
of  Scayolle  Alum  is  given,  oT  that  of  LHufcovy  Lights  beeaufe  gives  a  Luftre,  orBrighc- 
Glafs,  which  is  found  ift  the  Qttarfifrf  of  neft  !k>  died  Colouts,  and  that  without  ic 
Pajfy,  and  which  after  ic  is  calcin’d  is  of  a  there  wou’d  be  no  dying  or  colouring  to  any 
very  beautiful  White  ;  but  that  of  it  which  Purpofe. 
is  counterfeited  is  more  like  Flaiflter,  noc 
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Of  BITUJWENS  or  Sul^bureous  J\dIN  EKALS, 


The  P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 

^  I  ^  HE  Word  Bitumen^  to  fpeak  properly  y  Jîgnîfies  a  faty  fülphHrel)my  ihflam 
1  Mattery  which  is  found  of  different  Colours  and  Confifienccy  either  within  the 
Earthy  or  upon  it  y  or  Swimming  upon  the  Face  of  the  Waters  :  Of  thefe  we  have  feve^ 
ral  SortSy  Jome  hard,  others  fofty  and  fome  liquidy  like  Oil  The  hard  Bitumens  that 
we  felly  are  the  Y  Amber^  Black  Amber,  or  Jet;  Jews  Pitch  Natural 
Artificial;  Pit  Coal,  Cannai  Coal,  cr  Black  Stone,  Sulphur  :  The  foft 
Sorts  ^re.Naphtha,  the  Bitumen  of  Colao,  of  Syrnam  and  Copal  ;  The  Liquid 
Naphtha  0/ Italy,  and  the  Petroleum,  Rock  Gil  ;  of  all  which  hereafter  in 
their  Turns,  1 


I.  0/ Yellow  Amber. 

EUovq  Amhei  ^  to  which  the  An¬ 
cients  have.,given  the-Name  of 
Sticcinum,  or  Carabe^  is  a  Bi¬ 
tumen  of  different  Colours,  being  either 
White  or  Yellow  ;  This  Bitumen  is  liquid 
when  ’tis  in  its  natural  Place  of  Producffion, 
but  as  it  comes  from  thence  it  hardens  and 
becomes  fuch  as  we  fee  ;  and  as  it  paffes  from 
its  Receffes  in  the  Earth  in  a  State  of  Fluidi¬ 
ty,  fwimming  upon  the  circulating  Waters, 
it  is  apt  to  carry  with  it  what  is  in  it’s  Way, 
which  is  the  Reafon  we  find  many  extraneous 
Bodies  in  our  Amber ^  which  alfo  not  harden¬ 
ing  all  at  once,  but  by  Degrees,  a  great  ma¬ 


ny  InfetSls  ftick  to  it  and  there  die.  Moft 
of  the  3e//ow  Amber  we  have  is  found  upon 
the  Banks  of  certain  fmall  Rivers,  running 
into  'the  Bahick.  Sea^  in  the  Ducal  Drujfia  :  It 
is  alfo  found  upon  the  Sands,  which  have 
been  caft  up  by  the  Winds  ;  and  is  a 
Commodity  which  brings  no  inconfiderable 
Profit  to  the  King  of  Pruffia^  for  he  raifes  a- 
bove  20000  Crowns  per  Annum  from  thefe 
Places  where  it  is  found,  over  and  above 
the  great  Charge  they  are  at  in  Securing  and 
Preferving  it  from  others  ;  fo  that  it  necef- 
farily  follows,  that  this  fame  Yellovo  Amber 
yields  a  yearly  Rent  of  more  than  1 00000 
Livers. 

What  I  fay  may  perhaps  feem  ftrange 
to  thofy  that  don’t  know  the  great  Ufe  there 
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îs  of  Anther  in  China^  and  amongft  the  Sava- 
ges,  as  well  as  in  Europe  j  but  the  greateft 
Confumption  of  it  is  in  Auftria,  Germany^ 
in  Poland^  and  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Ve^ 
nice  ;  and  the  Venetians  were  the  Firft  that 
brought  it  into  fuch  Vogue  and  Faihion 
thereabout,  there  being  few  People  in  Low- 
hardy^  or  all  along  the  Po,  but  wear  Amber 
Necklaces,  believing  they  keep  ’em  from 
Quinzies,  and  other  ill  Eff'etfls  of  the  Neck 
and  Throat,  to  which  they  are  very  fubjedt, 
by  Reafon  of  the  bad  Waters  they  are  forc’d 
to  drink  in  thofe  Parts  :  And  Hiftory  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  Epmans  made  fuch  Ac¬ 
count  of  it,  that  Nero  caus'd  great  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  it  to  be  imported  ;  but  no  where  is 
Amber  more  efteem’d  and  valu’d  than  in  Po- 
land  and  the  lower  Hungary ^  a  pretty  hand- 
fome  Piece,  without  Fault  or  Flaw,  being 
there  as  valuable,  and  prefer’d  even  to  Gold  ^ 
fuch  Lovers  and  Admirers  of  this  Commodity 
are  they.  As  for  France,  ’tis  by  no  Means  fo 
much  in  Efteem  there,  though  ’twas  not 
many  Years  ago  that  all  People  of  Quality 
and  Fafliion  wore  Necklaces  of  it,  but  at 
prefent  it’s  become  fo  vulgar  and  common, 
none  but  Servants  make  Ofe  of  it.  Befide 
the  great  Ufe  of  Te//on?  Amber  for  Trinckets, 
^c.  ’tis  of  feme  Ufe  too  in  Medicine, 
not  only  to  powder,  but  to  draw  a  Tindture  , 
a  Spirit,  volatile  Salt,  and  an  Oil,  and  to 
make  a  Varnilh  with  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Amber  ought  to  be  clear  and  tranfparent, 
capable  of  attradling  Straws,  whence  comes 
its  Name  of  Carabe,  which  in  the  Perfian 
Language  lignifies  dravo  Stravo.  When  it  is 
defign’d  for  any  Piece  of  Workmanfhip,  or 
to  powder,  rc  fhou’d  be  White  ;  but  w'hen  it 
is  to  undergo  the  Fire,  it  matters  not  of 
what  Colour  it  be,  provided  ’tis  genuine  Am¬ 
ber  ;  for  there  are  a  great  many  that  fell  the 
Copal  of  America  for  it,  of  which  I  have 
fpoken  above,  but  it  is  ealiiy  difiinguilh’d 
from  it,  the  Copal  being  in  Pieces  of  the  Big- 
nefs  and  Figure  of  Gurn  Arabick,  and  the 
true  Carabe  ordinarily  in  great  Lumps,  and 
alfo  molt  commonly  in  a  Sort  of  Film  or 
Skin,  which  ferves  as  a  Kind  of  Matrix 
for  it  ;  and  then  again  Amber  burnt  at  the 
Candle  fends  forth  an  exceeding  llrong  Smell  ; 
and  moreover»  as  has  been  noted,  will  at- 
tradt  Straw,  which  Copal  will  not  do.  Some 
have  aifur’d  me  that  Tellow  Amber  is  counter- 
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feited  with  Turpentine  and  Cotton,  or  with 
Yelks  of  Eggs  and  Gum  Arabick:  But  as 
this  Sort  of  falfe  Amber,  wou’d  be  worth  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing,  I  cannot  conceive  how  any 
one  need  fear  its  being  difguis’d  with  thofe 
Druggs. 

Amber  is  powder’d  upon  a  Porphyry,  and 
redued  into  Troches,  which  are  of  fome 
Ufe  in  Phyfick,  particularly  to  reftrain  Spit¬ 
ting  of  Blood,  and  to  ftop  Dyfenteries  and 
other  Lasks.  Dofe  from  ten  to  thirty  fix 
Grains  in  any  appropriate  Vehicle.  Alfo  from 
Powder  of  Amber,  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  is 
drawn  a  Yellow  Tindture,  endow’d  with  a 
great  many  good  Qualities,  efpecially  in  a- 
popledlick  and  epileprick  Fits,  and  paraly- 
tick  Cafes ,  taken  from  ten  Drops  to  a 
pram  in  any  agreeable  Liquor  :  Some  dif- 
Iblve  pure  fine  Camphir  in  this  Tindfure  to 
make  what  Monfieur  Soleyfel  calls  the  Flamm¬ 
ing  Balfam,  and  recommends  for  Wounds, 
Bruifes,  or  cold  Humours  in  Horfe  or  Man, 
which  may  be  feen  deferib’d  in  his  Book, 

^74- 

Karabe,  Succinum,  EkHrum,  Am¬ 
bra  Cîtrina,  ov  Tèllove  Amber,  is  a  Lemery» 
hard  Matter,  like  a  Stone,  yellow 
citron,  or  white,  of  a  fine,  Ihining,  tranf¬ 
parent  Colour,  chat  is  brought  from  the  Du¬ 
cal  PruJJia  in  Pieces  of  different  Shapes  and 
Sizes:  This  Amber  is  thrown  by  the  Waves 
of  the  Baltick  Sea  up  the  Rivers  of  Prufjïa, 
efpecially  by  certain  Winds.  They  like- 
wife  find  both  the  liquid  and  folid  on  the 
Banks  of  feveral  little  Rivers,  and  upon  the 
Brooks  that  are  about  the  fame  Sea  ;  that 
which  is  liquid  hardens  in  a  little  Time,,  and 
becomes  folid  as  the  other. 

Opinions  are  divided  upon  the  Nature  and 
Origin  of  Amber  ;  the  Ancients  believ’d  that 
ic  was  a  Mixture  of  Gum  and  Rolin  that 
flow’d  irom  Poplars,  Pines,  or  Firs,  which  be¬ 
ing  confufedly  carried  by  the  Winds  into  the 
Baltick  Sea,  incorporated  with  the  Salt,  and 
v^as  elaborated  or  work’d  up,  and  then 
thrown  by  the  Waves  upon  the  Banks  of 
the  Rivers.  This  Notion  is  rejedfed  by  the 
modern  Authors,  who  have  all  writ  that  Sue- 
cinum,  or  Amber,  is  a  Bitumen  or  Juice  of 
the  Earth,  which  the  Sea  has  rais’d  up,  and 
the  Waves  thrown  a  Shore  about  the  Ducal 
PruJJia  where  it  is  form’d,  and  hardens  after 
the  Manner  we  fee  it  in.  I  my  felf  foi- 
Vol.  H.  Y  low’d 
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low’d  thislaft  Opinion  in  my  Book  of  Chy-  Circun:iftance  has  given  Occafîon  to  Natu- 
miftry  :  Bur  as  I  have  been  convinc'd,  fînce  ralifts  to  enquire  How  thefe  little  Bodies  be- 
by  feveral  Circumftances,  I  have  changed  my  come  enclos’d  in  the  Amber  ;  and  it  appears 
Opinion,  and  found  that  the  Thoughts  of  to  me  that  the  Difficulty  is  eafie  to  refolve, 
the  Ancients,  on  this  Sabjeâ:,  were  préféra-  fince  from  the  Opinions  given,  touching  the 
hlc  to  thofe  of  the  Moderns  :  For  firlt  of  all,  Nature  of  Amber^  it  has  been  thought  necef- 
Traveliers  know  that  about  the  Balticii  Sea^  fary  to  admit  that  the  Subftance  of  it  was 
on  the  Coaft  of  Sweden,  there  grows  Abun~  fometime  liquid  or  foft  before  it  harden’d  ; 
dance  of  Poplars,  Pines,  and  Firs,  from  that  during  thar  Time  thefe  fmall  Bodies  ad- 
tv  hich  there  hows  in  Summer  a  great  Quan-  hered  to  it,  as  to  Glue,  and  were  wrap’d  up 
tity  of  Gum  and  Rolin,  which  is  partly  in  it,  or  rather  were  cover’d  and  enclos’d 
blown  into  the  Sea  by  the  Winds.  therein  by  the  Addition  of  frefh  Matter  of 

In  the  next  Place,  the  Subftance,  the  Co-  the  fame  Kind  ;  fo  that  when  the  Whole  was 
lour,  and  the  Tranfparency  of  that  relinous  hardned,  thefe  little  Bodies  remain’d  wholly 
Gum,  refembles  much  thofe  of  Amber;  for  embalm’d,  as  we  now  fee  them, 
we  have  Gum  Copal  brought  us  that  flows  The  IÇarahè  contains  in  it  a  great  deal  of 
from  Poplars,  in  the  Antilles  IJles,  and  has  Oil  and  volatile  acid  Salt  ;  it  ftops  the  Flux 
no  other  Elaboration  than  what  it  receives  of  the  Belly,  Hemorrhages,  Gonorrhea,  and 
from  the  Torrent  of  the  Water  in  the  Ri-  refifts  Poifon  :  The  Dofe  is  from  ten  Grains 
vers,  from  whence  they  take  it,  as  has  been  to  half  a  Dram  ;  they  likewife  burn  it  over 
faid  in  its  proper  Place  ;  and  it  is  Co  like  the  Fire  to  receive  the  Fume  of  it,  which 
rabc,  that  thofe  who  know  it  not  well  may  checks  the  Violence  of  Rheum  from  the 
caflly  be  deceiv’d,  from  whence  it  is  call’d.  Head,  and  Catarrhs.  îÇarabê  is  a  Perfian 
falfe  or  Counterfeit  K^arahe.  Amber,  indeed,  Name  that  lignifies  draw  Straw  ;  and  they 
fs  fomething  harder,  of  a  higher  Colour,  have  given  this  Name  to  Amber,  becaufe  it 
more  tranfparent  and  refplendenc  than  Gum  atcradfs  Straws,  efpecially  when  it  has  been 
Copal,  but  I’nefe  Perfedlions  come  from  the  a  little  rub’d  in  the  Hand.  The  Reafon  of 
Salt  that  is  mix’d  in  it,  a  long  Fermenta-  that  proceeds  from  this,  That  the  fub- 
tion  and  Working  it  meets  with  in  the  Sea,  til  and  infenfible  Particles  of  the  Matter 
befides  the  Mixture  of  the  Pine  with  the  having  been  put  into  Motion  with  fome  Kind 
Rolins  of  Poplar,  In  the  third  Place  of  Heat  that  follows  the  Fridtion,  they  emit 

the  Principles  that  are  drawn  from  the  true  on  all  Sides  their  Effluvia,  and  fpatter  it  in 
Isjrahc  by  Chymlftry,  are  likewife  thofe  that  the  Air  within  their  Circumference;  but  as 
are  taken  from  Gum  Capal,  or  the  refinous  they  lofe  their  Motion  according  to  the  Di- 
Gnms.  ftance  they  are  from  their  Center,  they  be- 

Chufe  your  Amber  in  fine,  large,  hard  come  fo  much  weaker,  and  are  on  all  Sides 
Pieces,  clear  and  tranfparent,  that  will  at-  repeli’d  by  the  Air,  and  in  their  Return  they 
tradt  or  draw  to  itfelf  Straws,  and  feveral  ftick  by  their  Vifcofity  to  a  Straw,  or  any 
other  little  lighr  Bodies,  when  the  Amber  is  other  light  Body  they  meet  with  in  their 
rnb’d  in  your  Hand,  or  otherwife,  and  ap-  Way,  and  drag  it  along  with  them  ;  the 
ply'd  near  the  fame.  The  white  Kjrahè  is  fame  EfFedl  happens  to  feveral  other  Sub- 
preferable  to  the  yellow,  but  the  Difference  ftances,  which  are  rub’d  after  the  fame  Man- 
is  not  conudera’ole  :  They  ule  both  Sorts  to  ner  as  Wax,  Suet,  and  divers  Gums  ;  this 
make  Necklaces,  Bracelets,  and  little  Cabi-  is  call’d  Succinum,  from  Succus,  becaufe  it  is^ 
nets,  with  feveral  other  Nick-Nacks  that  are  fuppos’d  to  be  the  Juice  of  the  Poplar,  or  of 
carry’d  \nio  Perfia,  China,  Turkey,  where  the  Earth, 
the  Natives  efteem  them  as  great  Rarities.' 

Tliîîy  likewife  make  Amber  Necklaces  in  Att-  Of  the  Spirit  and  Oil  of  Amber, 

Jiria,  Germany,  in  Venice,  and  fometimss  in 

France.  ^  From  Amber  grofly  powder’d,  put 

In  Pieces  of  Amber  there  are  (ometimes  into  a  Glafs  or  Earthen  Retort,  may 
found  Spangles,  Leaves  of  Trees,  or  little  be  drawn  a  reddifli  Spirit,  and  greenifh  fetid 
infedls  j  as  Spiders,  Ants,  Flies,  This  Oil. 
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The  Spirit  of  Amher  is  efteem’d  an  excel¬ 
lent  aperitive  or  deobftruenc,  and  very  good 
againft  the  Scurvy,  taken  in  any  Liquor, 
from  ten  to  twenty-four  Drops. 

As  for  the  Oil  it  is  chiefly  in  Ule  to  allay 
and  drive  down  Vapours,  being  put  upon 
Silk  or  Cotton,  and  rubbing  the  Wrifts  or 
Pulfe,  and  the  Nofe  therewith.  If  you’d 
have  this  Oil  of  a  fine  clear  reddifh  Colour, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  mix  with  it  a 
little  Earth  or  Sand,  and  to  diftil  it  again, 

Thofe  that  wou  d  have  a  volatile  Salt,  or 
Spirit^  or  Oil  of  iVhite  Amber,  may  perform 
all  the  three  Operations  very  well,  with  a 
Glafs  Retort,  and  a  Sand  Heat  :  As  for  the 
volatile  Salt,  if  you  find  it  not  good  and 
fine  enough,  you  need  only  put  it  into  a 
fmall  Vial,  or  Glafs  Bottle,  and  to  fublime 
it  upon  a  gentle  Fire,  taking  Care  to  keep  it 
well  ftopt  ;  for  this  is  a  ticklifii  Commodity 
that  will  evaporate  and  lofe  itfelf  in  the  Air, 
and  that  which  you’ll  find  in  the  Retort,  is 
of  a  fine  Ihining  Black,  refembling  the  Bitu^ 
men  of  Judea,  or  Jews  Pitch. 

2.  0/ Black  AmbeG  crjet. 

Pamet.  which  with  good  Reafon, 

y  may  be  call’d  Succinum  Nigrum, 
or  Black,  Amber,  is  alfo  a  Sort  of  Bitumen 
found  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  but  fel- 
dom  near  the  Waters  ;  it  is  a  fulphurcous 
Foifil,  very  hard,  and  of  a  gliftering  or 
Alining  Black,  found  in  feveral  Places  of 
Europe,  as  well  in  Germany  and  Sweden,  as 
in  Ireland'.,  as  alfo  in  France,  between  St. 
Beaume  and  Toulon  ;  and  in  Ireland  it  is  fo 
common,  that  as  you  go  along  you  may  fee 
Veins  of  it  running  through  the  Stones  and 
Rocks.  Some  Authors  are  of  Opinion  that 
Jet  is  the  Tellow  Amber  divefted  of  its  Oil, 
drawn  out  by  the  fubrerranean  Fires,  and 
that  from  thence  proceeds  Naptha  and  Petro^ 
hum,  which  does  not  feem  very  repugnant 
to  good  Senfe. 

Jet  is  of  a  like  Ufe  with  Yellow  Amber  for 
Ornaments  and  Decoration,  but  in  Medicine 
it  is  only  made  ufe  of  for  its  Oil,  which  ferves 
for  the  fame  Purpofes  as  that  of  the  other. 

As  to  the  Choice  of  ir,  ’fis  fufficient  to 
be  of  a  Ihining  Black  as  the  Proverb  be- 
fpeaks  it. 
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G  agates,  in  French  Gee  ft.  Jays 
or  Jayet,  and  in  Englifto,  Jet,  is  LemÔy. 
a  Bituminous  Stone,  that  is  bard, 
black  and  fmootb,  found  in  feveral  Parts 
of  Europe  ;  as  Germany,  Sweden,  Provence  and 
Ireland,  in  the  Stone  Quarries  among  the 
Rocks  ;  it  yields  a  good  deal  of  Oil,  and  a 
little  volatile  penetrating  Salt. 

Some  People  are  of  Opinion  tha:  Jet  is  an 
Amber  whofe  volatile  Parts  have  been  fepa- 
rated  by  the  fubrerranean  Fires,  and  become 
what  we  call  Petroleum  :  Cbufe  fuch  as  is 
near,  hard,  and  of  a  fine  Ihining  Black  ;  ic 
difculfes,  is  emollienr,  expells  Wind,  and  al¬ 
lays  Vapours  :  The  Dofe  from  a  Scruple  to 
a  Dram,  The  Name  comes  from  Gaga,  a 
River  and  City  of  Lycia,  from  whence  Jet 
is  fometimes  brought. 

3.  Of  Jews  Picch. 

H  E  Jews  pitch,  or  dfphaltum,  is 
a  Bitumen  found  fwimming  up-  Ponfet, 
on  the  Waters  of  the  Lake,  %vhere 
heretofore  flood  the  Cities  of  Sodom  and  Ga- 
morrha,  and  the  Name  Afphaitum  comes 
from  the  Dead  Sea,  or  Lacus  Afphaltites, 
which  fignifies  the  Lake  of  Truft,  being  fo 
very  ftrong,  that  every  Thing  almoft  fwims 
that  is  thrown  into  ic  ;  and  it  is  call’d  Mars 
Mortuum,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  becaufe  no  Fiihor 
other  Beaft  can  live  in  ir,  through  the  ex- 
tream  Salcnefs  and  Bitternefs,  and  nodome 
Smell  of  its  Waters  ;  but  in  Recomper.ee 
there  are  great  Quantities  of  rhis  Bitumen 
found  floating  thereupon  like  Greafe  or  Fat, 
of  which  the  Coafters,  who  are  Arabs,  make 
very  confiderable  Advantage  ;  it  being 
they  ufe  to  lay  upon  and  befmear  their 
Ships  and  Boars  with,  as  the  Northern  Na¬ 
tions  do  with  common  Pitch  :  And  one 
Thing  is  very  remarkable,  that  when  this 
Lake  is  very  full  of  this  Bitumen,  there  a- 
rifes  fuch  a  Stench  in  the  Air,  that  the  In¬ 
habitants  thereabout  are  neceflitated  to  gather 
it  and  put  it  a  Shore,  and  fo  noifome  at  that 
Time  is  the  Smell  that  all  Birds  that  Uy  over 
ic  fail  down  dead  ;  and  this  is  the  Reafon  why 
the  People  in  the  neighbouring  Places  are  lo 
fliort  liv’d. 

The  Bitumen  of  Judea,  or  Afphaitum,  fo 
naucb  refembies  the  beft  Black  Stocktwim 

Y  z  Pitch, 
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Pitchy  that  were  it  not  for  the  ftrong  Smell 
of  Pitch,  and  that  it  is  not  fo  hard  as  the 
jlfphaltum,  no  one  could  diftinguilh  the  one 
trom  the  other. 

The  Ufe  of  this  Bitumen  is  to  make  the 
fine  fhining  Blacks  of  China.  It  alfo  is  of 
fome  fmali  Uie  in  Medicine,  for  that  it  en¬ 
ters  the  Compofition  of  the  Venice  Treacle^ 
for  which  Purpofe  it  needs  no  other  Prepara¬ 
tion  than  to  be  true  or  genuine,  that  is  to 
fay,  of  a  moft  beautiful,  fhining,  polifh’d 
Black,  refieding  the  Image  of  the  Sun,  and 
of  no  Manner  of  Smell  j  and  to  fee  that  it 
be  not  adulterated,  or  mix’d  with  Black, 
Pitchy  which  is  what  is  call’d  the  Artificial  or 
Fa^itiou^  Pljfafpbaltiim  ;  it  is  no  difficult  Mat¬ 
ter  to  difcover  this  artificial  Bitumen,  being 
of  a  very  bafe  Black,  and  a  ftrong  Smell. 

’  Tis  a  ?vliftake  to  believe  as  fome  Authors  do^ 
particularly  Monfieur  Furetiere^  that  we  have 
no  Bitumen  of  Judea  brought  us  now  a- 
Days  ;  and  that  the  Apothecaries,  inftead  of 
it,  fell  a  Compofition  which  they  make  of 
Pitch,  and  the  Oil  of  Petre,  a  Thing  that 
don’t  ftand  to  Reafon,  nor  can  I  conceive 
Toihecaries  to  be  fuch  Knaves  and  Fools,  to 
do  any  fuch  Thing,  fince  the  true  Bitumen 
is  realonable  enough  in  its  Price  ;  fo  that  it 
wou’d  have  been  better  for  thefe  Scribblers, 
and  all  fuch  as  have  undertaken  to  write  of 
Druggs,  without  underftanding  them  well, 
to  have  been  filent  ;  for  they  have  made,  and 
ftill  do  make  horrid  Blunders  about  quid  pro 
quo,  or  in  fubftituting  fuccedaneous  Druggs  or 
Medicines,  which  is  a  Matter  concerns  the 
King  and  the  Commonwealth. 

Bitumen  Judaicum  ,  Bitumen 
Lemery,  Babylonicum  ,  Afphaltus ,  is  a 
foiid,  brittle,  black  Matter,  re- 
fembling  Black,  Pitch  that  is  fulphureous 
and  inflammable,  and  in  Burning  fends  forth 
a  ftrong  difagreeable  Smell  :  It  is  found 
fwimming  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Lake,  or 
Afpbaltite  Sea,  otherwife  call’d  the  Dead  Sea, 
where  flood,  fome  Time  ago,  the  Cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  This  Bitumen  is  caft 
up  from  Time  to  Time  in  the  Nature  of  li¬ 
quid  Pitch,  from  the  Earth  that  lies  under 
this  Sea,  and  being  thrown  upon  the  Water 
it  fwims  like  other  fatty  Bodies,  and  is  con¬ 
dens’d  by  little  and  little  thro’  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun,  and  the  Salt  that  is  in  it. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  are  con- 
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ftrain’d  to  cake  it  from  thence  and  carry  it  a 
Shore,  not  only  becaufe  it  brings  them  Pro¬ 
fit,  but  alfo  becaufe  the  Lake  being  too  much 
loaded  with  this  Bitumen,  yields  a  (linking 
and  malignant  Smell,  which  fpoils  the  Air, 
afledls  their  Health,  and  Ihortens  their  Days  : 
The  Birds  that  fly  a-crofs  it  fall  down  dead, 
and  it  is  call’d  the  Dead  Sea,  becaufe  of  the 
Stench,  Bicrernefs,  and  exccfiive  Saltnefs  of 
it  ;  fo  that  neither  Fifh  or  any  other  Creature 
can  live  upon  ir.  The  Arabs  ufe  this  Bitu¬ 
men  of  Judea  to  pitch  their  Ships  as  we  do 
common  Pitch,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
it  imploy’d  in  the  Embalming  of  the  An¬ 
cients. 

Chufe  fuch  as  is  clean,  of  a  fine  fhining 
Black,  foiid,  and  harder  than  Pitch,  having 
no  Smell  but  when  it  is  held  to  the  Fire  ; 
take  Care  it  be  not  mix’d  with  Pitch,  which 
may  be  known  by  the  Smell  :  They  ufe  this 
to  make  your  fine  fhining  Blacks  of  China  • 
it  yields  a  good  deal  of  Sulphur,  partly  ex¬ 
alted,  with  volatile  Sale  and  a  little  Earth  ; 
it  fortifies  and  refills  Pucrefadlion,..refolves, 
attenuates,  and  cleanfes  cicatrizes  Wounds, 
and  is  us’d  externally  and  internally. 

It  is  fuppos’d  that  the  Word  Bitumen  comes  • 
from  the  Greek,  Word  which  fignifies  a 
Pine,  and  which  has  been  chang’d  by  Cor¬ 
ruption,  the  -T  being  alter’d  into  a  /3,  from 
whence  they  pronounc’d  it  Bitumen  inftead 
of  Bitumen  ;  This  Etymology  is  taken  from 
the  Opinion  of  the  Ancients,  that  the  Bitu¬ 
men  of  Judea  was  a  Pitch  that  flow’d  from 
Pines  and  feveral  other  Trees  about  the  Lake 
of  Sodom  :  So  were  the  Jews  of  that  Opinion 
before  ;  the  Prophet  Efdras  (peaking  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha,  fays,  that  the  Earth  is  found¬ 
ed  upon  Pitch  and  Heaps  of  Afhes. 

4.  Of  Pit  Coal. 

p  Arth  or  Pit  Coal,  is  a  Sort  of  Bi- 
^  ttimen  chiefly  us’d  by  Farriers  Pomet 
and  other  Sorts  of  Smiths  to  heat 
their  Iron  ;  chat  of  England  is  efteem’d  the 
beft,  though  there  are  fome  that  fay  ours  of 
Auvergne  comes  very  little  behind  it  ;  ’cis 
made  a  great  ITaffick,  being  a  Commodity 
much  us’d  in  France  ;  the  beft  is  pretended  to 
be  moft  void  of  Sulphur,  and  confequently 
that  which  will  keep  Fire  longed.  Some 

will 
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6.  Of  Sulphur  Vivum,  or  Native 
Sulphur. 


will  have  it  that  this  Sort  of  Coal  is  the  Re-  way  the  Worms  from  the  Leaves  of  Vines  ; 
fuit  of  Petroleum  made  in  the  Bowels  of  the  alfo  it  is  call’d  Pharmacitis,  becaufe  *tis  us’d* 
Earth,  which  is  probable  enough,  fince  out  in  Medicine, 
of  it  may  be  drawn  an  Oil  altogether  like  Ampelitis,  five  Pharmacitis^  the 
the  Oil  of  Perre,  Black  Stone,  or  Medicinal  Earth,  Leniery, 

It  is  call’d  in  Greek^j  Lithan-  is  a  very  bituminous  Stone,  black 
Lemery,  thrax  5  in  Latin,  Carlo  Petra:,  or  as  Jet,  fpliccing  into  Scales,  and  is  eafiiy  re- 
Carlo  FoJJilis  ;  and  in  BngUfh  ,  duc’d  to  Powder  ;  they  get  it  from  a  Qua r- 
Coal  ;  and  isdiftinguilli’d  intoSe^  Coal  and  Pit  ry  near  Alenfon  in  France  :  There  are  two 
Coal,  only  upon  the  Account  of  that  which  is  Sorts  of  it,  one  foft  and  the  other  hard  ;  it 
generally  carried  by  Sea  ;  all  Coal  being  affords  Abundance  of  Sulphur  and  Salt  :  Ic 
properly  fpeaking  Pit  Coal,  which  is  chiefly  is  proper  to  kill  Worms  apply’d  to  the  Belly, 
found  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germa-  and  to  dyejhe  Hair  Black  :  Some  ufe  it  as  an 
and  is  an  impure  Sulphur,  mix’d  Antidote  to  deftroy  all  Vermine,  apply’d  to 
with  many  grofs  and  earthy  Parts,  and  a  vo-  the  Vine  Roots, 
latile  Salt,  being  ftrong,  friable,  and  black  : 

In  Diftillation  it  yields  an  acid  Spirit,  red- 
dilh  Oil,  black  Balfam,  and  volatile  Salt, 
like  Amber  5  which  is  but  too  well  known 
to  the  Chymifts  of  this  Age,  who  adulterate 
moft  of  the  Preparations  of  their  Shops,  that  QVlphttr  Vive  is  an  Earth  or  Clay 
are  either  chargeable  or  troublefome,  and  ^  eafily  inflammable,  that  in  burning 
tedious  in  the  Operation  f  The  Virtues  of  emirs  a  bituminous  Smell,  brought  us  from 
this  are  in  a  lower  Degree  fubfervieni  to  Cicily  and  other  Places.  As  to  the  Choice  of 
thofe  of  Amber,  as  well  internally  as  exter-  Live  Sulphur,  fo  call’d,  becaufe  it  is  fold 
nally  apply’d.  and  made  nfe  of  juft  as  it  comes  out  ot  the 

Earth  ;  let  it  be  tender  or  foft,  friable  or 
eafy  to  be  broken,  fmooth,  fliining  without 
as  well  as  within,  and  of  a  Sort  of  Moufe 
Dun,  or  Grey,  as  free  from  Gravel  and 
Daft  as  poflible. 

This  Sort  of  Sulphur  is  very  little  in  Ufe, 
unlefs  it  be  for  fome  particular  Operations, 
Sulphur,  that  eafily  fplits  into  Scales,  and  is  re-  and  certain  galenical  Compofitions,  but  prêt» 
duc’d  to  Powder,  found  in  the  Entrails  of  the  ty  much  us’d  by  Vintners,  who  mix  ic  with 
Earth  in  many  Places  of  France  :  We  have  Sugar,  Anis,  Cinnamon,  Nutmeg,  Cloves, 
two  Sorts  of  it,  the  one  foft,  the  other  hard,  to  fweetenand  preferve  their  VefTels. 
which  comes  from  near  Alenfon,  in  the  Pro-  Some  Apothecaries  pound  ic  with  Scam- 
vence  of  Maine  ;  the  Propriety  of  the  Quar-  mony,  which  they  call  Prepar'd  Scammony, 
ry  whence  *tis  taken,  belongs  to  a  Curate  or  Diagryditim,  and  fo  make  a  better  Mar- 
of  a  Parilh,  who  makes  feven  or  eight  hun-  ket  of  ic  than  their  Neighbours,  who  take 
dred  lîivers  per  Annum  of  it  ;  the  Quarry  Pains  to  prepare  it  as  it  ought  to  be, 
is  a  Matter  of  forty  or  fifty  Foot  deep  ;  and 


y.  Of  Terra  Ampelites^  or  Cannai 

Coal. 

Pomet.  ^ Erra  Ampelites,  or  Cannai  Coal,  is  a 
dry  Bitumen  impregnated  with 


<■7 

/• 


Of  Mineral  Sulphur. 


though  this  is  a  Merchandife  of  low  Price, 
yet  they  make  a  good  Trade  of  it  ;  there 
hardly  being  any  Artificers  in  Scone  or  Wood, 
but  what  make  ufe  of  ic  more  or  lefs.  That 
which  is  good  muft  be  lately  taken  from  the 
Mine,  for  when  ’tis  ftale  and  old  it  refolves  of  a  fetid  fulphureous  Smell,  eafie  to  be 
into  J^Powder  and  becomes  a  Saltpetre;  it  melted  or  burnt,  and  is  more  or  lefs  beautiful, 
ought  to  be  light,  neither  too  foft  nor  too  as  ’tis  more  or  lefs  mixt  with  Impurities  it 
hard  ;  fome  have  given  ic  the  Name  of  meets  with  in  the  Mine* 

Vine  Earth,  becaufe  ic  kills  or  drives  a- 


^Vlphur  Mineral  is  a  hard  earthy  Bitumen, 
^  of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  bright  enough, 
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This  Mineral  Sulphur  comes  from  Mount 
Vcfnvitu  ;  as  to  the  Choice  of  it,  though  in¬ 
deed  ’tis  made  but  very  little  Ufe  of,  let  it 
be  in  handfome  Lutrips,  of  a  golden  Yellow, 
bright  and  Oiining,  and  as  little  as  may  be 
mix’d  With  Earth  or  other  Filch. 

Its  Uies  and  Qualities  are  no  other  than 
like  thofe  of  the  common  fadticious  Brim- 
ilone  that  is  made  of  this,  which  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  (peak  of  under  the  next  Head. 

Of  Sulphur  In  Rolls,  or  Common  Brimftone. 

The  common  factitious  Sulphir 
Pemet.  or  Brimflone  ,  is  made  of  yellow 
Mineral  Sulphur  melted,  and,  by  the 
AiTiitance  of  right  Train  Oil  and  Moulds, 
call  into  the  Form  in  which  we  fee  it. 

This  Sulphur  is  more  or  lefs  beautiful,  and 
endow’d  with  good  Qualities,  according  to 
the  Degree  ot  ics  Purification,  and  the  Places 
ivhere’cls  made  ;  for  that  of  Holland  is  much 
better,,  and  more  beautiful  than  that  of  Te- 
nicc,  or  that  of  Marfeilîes^  the  three  Places 
whence  it  comes,  and  where  kis  made  : 
The  Gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Arfenal^  indeed, 
manufaCdure  great  Quantities,  but  make  ufe 
of  it  all  themfelves. 

In  your  Choice  of  this  faClitious  Sulphur^ 
or  Brimftone^  take  fuch  as  comes  from  Hol¬ 
land,  in  large  thick  Rolls,  of  a  golden  Yel¬ 
low,  light,  eafie  to  break,  and  being  held 
clofe,  or  grafp’d  in  the  Hand,  and  apply ’d  to 
the  Ear,  crackles  and  makes  a  Noiie,  and 
at  length  breaks  to  Pieces,  and  being  broken, 
appears  as  it  were  in  Cryftals,  which  are  the 
true  Marks  of  chat  of  Holland  and  Henke  ; 
none  of  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  Mar- 
(eilles  Sulphur,  it  being  little  better  than  a 
g’cy  Sort  of  Earth,  ’till  of  late,  fince  we 
cou'd  have  none  from  Holland,  they  have 
learnt  the  Arc  of  w'ell-working  it  there  ;  and 
1  think  it  has  been  our  own  Fault  that  we 
have  fufi'  r'd  other  Nations  fo  long  to  run  a- 
way  with  the  Profit  of  Refining  it  as  it  ought 
to  be  :  The  Realon  has  been  that  no  Mer¬ 
chants  have  undertaken  to  write  of  it,  or  en¬ 
quire  into  the  Manner  of  doing  it  ;  only  a 
lew  Pnyficians,  and  fome  Apothecaries  and 
others  that  have  tra veil’d,  but  underftood 
no  hing  of  the  Myftery  of  I’rade,  have  fee 
Pen  to  Paper  concerning  it,  who  acquit 
themfeives  but  irdilfcrenrly,  when  they  tell 


us  that  ordinary  Sulphur  in  RoUs^  or  Common 
Brimflone,  is  made  of  Sulphur  Vive  ;  for  that 
wou’d  be  to  turn  Pewter  into  Lead,  fince  the 
latter,  tho’  natural,  is  more  valuable,  that 
is,  will  fell  dearer  than  the  former,  notwith- 
ftanding  it  be  wrought  ;  however,  I  wou  d 
not  be  thought  to  difeourage  Authors,  few 
Books  being  fo  ill  written,  but  may  con« 
tribute,  in  fome  Meafure,  to  the  Advance- 
men  of  Knowledge;  only  in  general  it  may  be 
faid,  that  the  Subjedt  one  is  going  to  treat 
of,  ought  to  be  underftood  before  we  begin 
to  write. 

There  are  feveral  other  artificial  Sulphurs, 
as  I  have  already  taken  Notice  of,  proceed¬ 
ing  only  from  the  different  Preparations  of 
different  Countries  ;  fo  the  ordinary  Sulphur 
of  Marfeilles  is  in  fmall  Rolls,  the  green  Sul¬ 
phur  of  the  fame  Place,  both  in  large  and 
fmall  Rolls,  which  Sort  is  efteem’d  the 
beft  for  Diftillation,  as  fhall  be  fliewn  here¬ 
after. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  natural  Sul¬ 
phurs,  befides  the  two  Sorts  we  ordinarily 
make  ufe  of,  but  they  are  not  very  common 
with  us,  becaufe  they  come  a  great  Way  off, 
and  we  have  ’em  not  in  large  Quantities. 

The  firft  and  moft  defirable  is  that  of 
Quitto,  of  a  golden  Colour,  and  an  Amber 
Figure,  found  in  great  Abundance  near  the 
Gold  Mines. 

A  fécond  Sort  is  that  of  Nicaragua,  which 
is  in  a  yellowifh  grey  Mafs,  altogether  like 
That  that  was  found,  (ome  Years  fince,  in 
that  Bank  of  Earth  which  wasleveli’d  by  Sr. 
Martin’s  Gate. 

A  third  Sort  is  of  Swifferland,  refembling 
that  of  Quitto  ;  and  many  more  there  are 
which  I  lhall  forbear  to  mention,  there  being 
no  Demand  for  ’em. 

The  Ufe  of  Sulphur  in  Rods,  or  Common 
Brimflone,  is  well  known  to  all,  anfl  that 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  Ingredients  of  Gun- 
Powder  ;  for  which  Reafon,  thofe  that  fell 
great  Quantities  of  it  to  the  Arfenal,  for 
that  Purpofe,  ought  to  difeover  it  w'hen  ’ris 
faulty,  that  what  is  made  of  it  may  not  fail 
fhort  of  Expedfation.  This  Sulphur  is  us’d 
too  in  whitning  Gawzes,  Stockings,  (§c.  for 
nothing  blanches  any  Thing  of  Woollft  like 
the  Fume  or  Vapours  of  Sulphur. 

It  is  alfo  of  fome  Ufe  in  Medicine,  as  well 
in  the  Body  of  many  Preferipts,  as  to  per¬ 
form 
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form  a  great  many  Operations  in  Chymiftry, 
as  will  be  feen  hereafter. 

It  is  befides  a  Specifick  in  the  Itch  ;  but 
Care  ought  to  be  us’d  in  the  Exhibition  of  it , 
for  it  now  and  then  produces  very  ill  Sym¬ 
ptoms,  nay  even  Death  itfelf  fomecimes. 

Sulphur^  or  Brimjlom^  is  brought 
Lemery.  to  us  from  the  Caribce  lüands  of 

the  Indies,  and  is  found  alfo 
in  Italy,  Bohemia,  Sicilia,  and  Melos,  being 
generated  of  the  Fat  and  Rolin  of  the  Earth, 
filled  with  an  acid  and  vitriolick  Spirit:  It  is 
twofold,  vi7^.  Natural  and  Artificial,  the 
Bpll  Sulphur  is  the  latter  ;  but  if  yon  wou’d 
make  right  Oil  of  Sulphur,  you  muft  chule 
the  Natural,  or  Sulphur  Vivum  ^  but  if  that  can¬ 
not  be  got,  you  muft  make  ufe  of  the  other, 
which  yet  you  are  to  try,  whether  it  eafily 
inflames  and  burns  conftantly,  if  not  ’tis  not 
good,  but  is  impure  and  adulterated  with 
Rofin,  and  fuch  like  Matters,  whereby  it  be¬ 
comes  harder  to  kindle,  and  is  eafily  cx- 
tinguifh’d,  being  Caballine  Sulphur. 

It  is  a  noble  Mineral  even  before  Pre¬ 
paration,  and  is  generally  appropriated  to 
the  Breaft  and  Lungs,  and  to  cure  all  Dif- 
eafes  which  difturb  the  fame  ;  it  kills  Worms, 
opens,  cuts ,  refifts  Putrefaction  and  Poi- 
fon,  provokes  Sweat,  and  is  given  in  Coughs, 
Colds,  Phrhificks,  Wheefings,  Shorcnels  of 
Breath,  Outwardly  apply’d,  it  re- 

folves  all  hard  Tumours,  cures  corroding 
Tetters,  Scabs,  Itch,  Scurf,  Morphew, 
drys  up  old  Sores  and  Ulcers.  Tho’  this 
being  finely  ground,  isfometimes  us’d  inter¬ 
nally,  yet  the  Flowers  are  more  commonly 
us*d,  as  being  a  Sulphur  open’d  and  purified 
from  all  Filth,  whereby  it  is  fitter  for  all  in¬ 
ternal  as  well  as  external  Ufes. 

Of  Flowers  of  Sulphur. 

Flowers  of  Sulphur  are  prepar’d  of 
Pomet.  Sulphur  calcin’d  in  Pots  made  for  the 
Purpofe,  and  then  reduc’d  into  Flo- 
wers  as  we  fee  :  The  belt  and  moft  beautiful 
comt  hom  Holland  ;  but  of  late,  *fince  they 
have  been  made  at  Marfeilles,  Bf>an  and  Paris, 
we  have  little  thence.  The  true  Hollmd's 
Flowers  of  Sulphur  were  wont  to  be  brought 
us  in  Cakes  that  were  light,  foft,  friable, 
and  ratherwhite  than  yellow  ;  but  through 
Avarice  and  the  prefent  Wars,  there  is  no 
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fuch  now  ;  and  the  beft  that  we  have  at  pre- 
fenc  is  from  Marfeilles,  which  tho’  very  good 
does  not  come  near  that  I’ve  mention’d  of 
Holland,  that  us’d  to  be  in  an  extraordinary 
fine  impalpable  Powder,  of  a  bright  golden 
Yellow,  and  of  an  agreeable  Taite. 

The  third  Sort  is  that  of  vehich 

ufualiy  is  of  a  whiâfh  Yellow,  made  up  of 
Sulphur  rais’d  by  a  violent  Fire,  and  M-’âl  or 
Wheat  Flower,  or  fine  powder’d  Starch  ad¬ 
ded  tp  it,  which  is  all  a  Cheat;  in  like  xMan- 
ner  is  that  which  is  generally  hawk’d  about, 
made  of  the  Daft  or  Drofs  of  Holland  Snfhur 
beaten  up,  and  then  pafs’d  rhro’  a  very  fine 
Tafiety  or  Silk  Scarce,  but  the  Cheat  is  eafi- 
ly  dilcover’d  by  the  low  Price  this  fpuricus 
Stuft'  is  fold  at. 

Upon  the  Whole,  Holland's  Flowers  of  Su!^ 
phiir  are  preferable  to  any  other  ;  next  to  them 
thofe  of  hiarfcHles,  and  rhefe  are  the  only  two 
that  ought  to  be  given  internally. 

The  true  of  Sulphur  zvq  tk  Natiral 

Baliam  for  the  I.uugs,  a.nd  endow’d  with 
lo  many  good  Qiialiiics,  that  ’iwou’d  be 
cndlefs  to  pretend  to  recount  ’em  all, 

'  Flowers  of  Sulphur  are  allb  made  after  ano¬ 
ther  Manner,  to  wit,  by  adding  to  it  fixt  Salt¬ 
petre,  or  Sal  Folychrpfum,  which  is  the  Me¬ 
thod  we  ufe  to  make  it  white  ;  but  there  be¬ 
ing  little  Demand  for  this  Sort,  it’s  leldom 
made,  though  it  be  a  very  good  Medic  ne, 
and  as  agreeable  to  take  as  ihc  above- men¬ 
tion’d. 

To  make  Flowers  of  Su'phur  : 

Take  Sulphur  grofly  powder’d,  Lcmeiy. 
half  a  Pound  ;  put  it  into  a  Glafs 
Body,  or  Cucurbit  ;  place  it  in  a  fmall  open 
Fire,  and  cover  it  with  another  Glafs  Body, 
or  earthen  Cucurbit  ;  turn  the  Bottom  up¬ 
wards,  fo  as  that  the  Neck  of  the  Lower 
may  enter  into  the  Neck  of  the  Upper  ; 
change  the  upper  Cuciiibit  every  halt  Idoui, 
fitting  another  in  its  Place;  adding  likewjte 
new  or  frefii  Sulphur  ;  the  elevated  Flowers 
fweep  together  with  a  Hire’s  Foot,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  thus  fo  long  ’till  you  have  what 
youdefire.  Thefe  Flowers  are  good  agamft 
Difeafes  of  the  Lungs  ;  Dofe  ten  or  twelve 
Grains  in  any  fit  Syrup,  Pulp,  or  Eletftuary  ; 
outwardly  you  may  mix  them  with  H<;g’s 
Lard,  for  Scurf,  Tetters,  and  the  Itch  ;  but 
be  cautious  of  ufing  i:  to  Infants,  erpecially 
anoint  not  any  whe^e  upon  the  Trunk  cl  the 

Body, 
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Body,  and  efpedaîly  the  Belly.  If  your 
Sulphur  be  fublim’d  with  Sal  Polycbreji  you 
will  have  white  Flowers. 

Of  Salt  of  Sulphur. 

The  Salt  of  Sulphur  is  made  feve- 
Pomet.  veral  Ways,  but  the  belt  and  eafieft 
is  according  to  Monfieur  Charas'^s 
Pharmacopœia,  p.  887,  whether  the  Reader 
may  have  Recourfe.  This  Salt  is  compos'd 
of  Saltpetre  refin'd,  and  Spirit  of  Sulphur, 
made  in  a  Retort  with  a  Sand  Heat,  into  a 
white  Mafs,  which  has  many  good  Qualities  5 
or  it  may  be  made  with  the  Sal  Folychreft,  or 
otherwife,  as  may  be  feen  in  Abundance  of 
Chymical  Procédés  which  treat  of  it. 

Salt  of  Sulphur  is  much  in  Ufe  to  temper 
and  allay  the  Heat  of  Fevers  :  The  Dofe  is 
not.  adjufted,  but  ’tis  fufficient  to  give  it 
in  any  common  Drink  to  an  agreeable  Aci¬ 
dity. 

What  Form  one  pleafes  may  be  given  to 
this  Salt  ;  feme  will  have  it  in  a  Mafs, 
others  in  Cryftals  ;  fome  granulated,  and 
others  in  Powder,  or  finally  in  Rolls  ;  which 
laft  is  a  curious  Method,  and  known  but  by 
few. 

Of  Magiftery,  or  Milk  of  Sulphur. 

The  Magiftery,  or  Milk,^  as  ’tis 
Pomet.  call’d,  of  Sulphur^  is  made  of  the  Flo¬ 
wers  of  Sulphur^  and  Salt  of  Tartar 
boil’d  in  Water  ;  and  then  adding  diftill’d 
Vinegar  to  precipitate  a  Powder,  which  when 
jdry’d  will  be  white,  and  is  efteem’d  ve¬ 
ry  good  lor  the  Lungs,  and  for  Afthma- 

If  half  a  Pound  of  Flowers  of 
Lemery,  Sulphur  be  mix’d  with  a  Pound 
and  an  half  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  or 
Pot-Afhes,  and  be  boil’d  in  two  Gallons  of 
Water  for  lix  or  feven  Hours,  the  Sulphur 
will  be  all  dilTolv’d,  and  the  Liquor  become 
red  :  This  filtred  and  mix’d  by  little  and  lit¬ 
tle  with  Spirit  of  Vinegar,  or  fome  other 
Acid,  prefently  becomes  white  like  M//4; 
let  it  ftand  to  fettle,  and  a  white  Powder 
will  precipitate,  which  being  edulcorated  by 
five  or  fix  Times  walking  in  hoc  Water,  and 
dry’d,  is  the  Lac  Sulphuris ^  which  is  better 


than  the  Flowers  for  all  the  Difeafes  afore- 
nam’d,  given  from  fix  Grains  to  fifteen  : 
This  is  powerful  againft  all  Manner  of  Ca¬ 
tarrhs  and  Fluxes  of  Rheum  from  the  Head, 
that  fall  upon  the  Throat  and  Lungs  ;  for  ic 
confumes  and  dries  up  all  ferous  and  watry 
Superfluities. 

Of  Spirit  of  Sulphur. 

Spirit  of  Sulphur  is  a  Liquor  drawn 
from  the  green  Sulphur,  by  the  Af-  Pomet» 
fiftance  of  Fire  and  certain  Veflels, 
as  Meflieurs  Char  as ^  Lemery^  &c.  teach  US  ; 
and  as  ic  is  of  different  Colours,  according  as 
’tis  more  or  let's  divefted  of  its  Phlegm,  fo 
ic  has  two  different  Names  aflign’d  ic  :  That 
v^hfeh  is  juft  as  ic  comes  out  of  the  Veflels  is 
call’d  Spirit  of  Sulphur^  which  when  good 
ought  to  be  as  clear  as  Rock  Water,  and  of 
an  agreeable  Acidity,  and  which  put  upon 
blue  Paper  will  turn  it  red  ;  but  the  beft 
and  fureft  Proof  is  to  deal  with  honeft  Men 
for  ir. 

The  fécond  Sort,  to  which  improperly  the 
Appellation  of  Oil  of  Sulphur  has  been  given, 
is  fuch  as  has  been  feparated  from  its  Phlegm 
or  fuperfluous  Humidity,  and  has  a  bright 
Yellow,  or  golden  Colour,  and  is  fo  very 
ftrong  that  it  can’t  be  endur’d  upon  the 
Tongue. 

Some  Hawkers  counterfeit  this  Oil  of  Sul* 
phur  by  a  Mixture  of  Vinegar,  and  Spirit,  of 
rather  Phlegm,  of  Vitriol,  or  with  Vinegar 
and  Water,  adding  a  few  Drops  of  Aqua 
fortis^  and  fell  it  to  Abundance  of  People, 
efpecially  to  Vintners,  who  ufe  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  cf  ic  upon  Occafion. 

Great  Vertues  are  attributed  to  the  Spirit 
and  Oil  of  Sulphur  in  Fevers  and  pulmonary 
Cafes  efpecially. 

Not  long  fince  ic  has  been  difeover’d,  that 
Spirit,  or  rather  the  Oil  of  Sulphur,  is  the 
only  ’Thing  to  give  Luftre  to  the  Peridot, 
as  will  be  feen  w'here  we  treat  of  precious 
Stones,  and  alfo  to  give  Flowers  that  never 
fading  of  immortal  Colour  as  we  call  ir. 

Of  Balfam  of  Sulphur. 

Balfam  of  Sulphur  is  made  two  Ways  ; 
Pirft,  With  the  green  or  exprefs’d  Oil  of 
Annifeed,  and  the  beft  Flowers  of  Sulphur 

melted 
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melted  or  dilToIv’d  together,  which  is  callM  harden’d  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  which 
Balfam  of  Sulphur  annifated,  and  has  great  makes  it  dry  and  brittle. 

Qualities  given  to  it,  as  will  be  feen  here-  You  may  make  a  Balfam  of  Sul- 
afeer.  phur  in  a  fmall  Time,  by  taking  to  Lemeryl 

Monlieur  Charas  fays  in  his  Book,  f.  470,  one  Part  of  Flowers  of  Sulphur  four 
that  fome  are  of  Opinion  this  Balfam  is  in  or  fiveTimes  as  much  good  Oil  of  Turpentine, 
Quality  but  little  behind  the  Natural  Balfam^  Oil  Olive,  or  the  like,  and  boiling  them  in 
or  Balm  of  Gilead,  becaule  it  heats  and  dries  a  Pipkin,  fo  big,  as  it  may  be  but  half  full, 
moderately,  and  relifts  Corruption  or  Putre-  ’till  the  Flowers  are  perfedfly  diflblv’d,  into  a 
faction  ;  it  therefore  is  a  celebrated  Medi-  Blood-red  Balfam  ;  let  the  Fire  be  pretty 
cine  in  pedoral  Cafes,  being  very  beneli-  quick,  yet  not  too  quick,  and  continually 
cial  in  Coughs,  Afthma’s,  Pleurilies,  and  Ul-  ftir  it  all  the  While  it  is  a  making  'till  it  is 
cers  of  the  Lungs  :  It  is  good  alfo  againft  cold,  otherwife  the  Flowers  will  be  apt  to 
Weaknefles  and  Indigeftions  of  the  Stomach,  coagulate  into  a  Mafs,  and  fo  you  will  have 
reftores  the  Appetite,  expells  Wind,  eafes  all  no  Balfam  :  It  is  good  againft  Coughs,  Colds, 
Sorts  of  Colicks  :  ’Tis  faid  to  be  good  alfo  a-  Aftfama’s,  Confumptions,  ^c.  outwardly  ap- 
gainft  the  Plague,  and  all  epidemical  Dif-  ply’d,  and  is  taken  inwardly  from  four 
«afes,  venereal  AfFedfs,  continual  or  intermit-  Drops  to  twenty, 
ting  Fevers,  and  the  Epilepfie  ;  it  may  be 


8.  Of  Naphtha. 

Isf  Aphtha  is  a  Bitumen  or  Slime 
^  found  in  many  Places  of  Europe,  Pomet, 


taken  internally  in  any  agreeable  Liquor, 
from  three  to  ten  or  twelve  Drops  ;  the  Sto¬ 
mach  or  Navel  may  be  annointed  therewith 
in  any  Illnefs  of  the  former,  or  in  Colicks, 

The  diftill’d  or  chymical  Oil  of  Annifeed  and  the  Name  Maltha  has  been 
might  be  made  ufe  of  for  this  Compofition,  given  firft  of  all  to  a  Sort  of  Bitumen  found 
were  it  not  that  in  the  Operation  it  is  apt  to  near  Comagene  in  Syria  :  And  Pliny  tells  us 

that  this  Bitumen  is  fo  glutinous  that  it  fticks 
to  whatfoever  it  touches,  from  whence  comes 
its  Names  of  Maltha  ;  and  accordingly  he 
relates,  that  at  the  Siege  of  Samo:{ata,  which 
Lucullus  undertook,  it  was  of  great  Advan- 


can. 


evaporate  and  fly  off,  do  what  you 
more  than  the  green  or  exprefs’d  Oil. 

The  fécond  Way  or  Method  of  making 
it  is  with  Oil  of  Walnuts  cold  drawn,  F/o- 
vters  of  Sulphur,  Salt  of  "Jar tar,  and  Pf^hite 
PVine  mix’d  together,  which  by  Afliftance  of  rage  to  thofe  in  the  Town  ;  for  that  as  foon 
the  Fire  is  made  into  a  Balfam  very  good  to  as  it  touch’d  any  of  the  Soldiers  it  fet  them 
digeft,  difeufs,  or  refolve  any  crude  Fluxion  on  Fire  in  fuch  Sort  as  could  not  be  extin- 
impaefted  in  any  Part  of  the  Body,  made  ufe  guiflit  but  by  throwing  Earth  upon  them,  be- 
of  by  Way  of  Undtion  ;  it  is  alfo  the  Bafis  ing  of  the  Nature  of  other  Bitumens,  which 
of  the  Emp  Sulphur  is.  the  more  you  caft  Water  upon  them  the  more 

Some  ufe  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  White  they  blaze.  There  is  another  Sort  of  Bitu- 
Poppy-Seed  and  Turpentine  inftead  of  Oil  men  found  B^agufa,  which  has  the  Smell 
of  Walnuts  in  the  Compofition  of  this  Bal-  of,  and  ferves  for  the  fame  Purpofes  as  com- 
fam,  in  which  every  one  may  do  as  feems  belt  mon  Pitch,  and  therefore  has  the  Name  of 
to  him.'  Maltha,  or  Natural  Piffafphaltum,  or  Earths 

Some  again  add  to  this  Balfam,  Myrrh,  Pitch  beftow’d  upon  it  :  But  thefe  two 

Aloes,  SaflVon,  and  the  like.  Sorts  being  unknown  to  us,  and  we  having 

Befides  the  Sulphurs  afore-mention’d,  we  none  of  ’em  in  France,  I  lhall  content  my- 

have  a  Sort  of  Earth  or  yellow  Stone,  which  felf  to  fpcak  of  that  of  Auvergne  only. 

Mount  Ætna  cafts  forth,  call’d  by  us  Naples  The  Bitumen  then  of  Auvergne  is  a  Sort 
Tellovo,  which  Painters  make  ufe  of:  But  this  of  Pitch  of  a  difagreeable  Smell  enough. 
Sort  of  Earth  is  fcarce  enough  amongft  us.^  found  between  Clermont,  Montferrat  and 
Note,  The  Marks  of  its  Goodnefs  are,  that  Bfon,  in  a  Place  call’d  Pege-wed,  where  it  is 
it  be  fandy,  and  of  as  high  a  Colour  as  may  in  fuch  Abundance,  that  it  makes  its  Way 
be.  This  Earth  is  nothing  but  a  Sulphur  out  of  the  Earth,  and  caufes  a  great  deal  of 
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Uneadnefs  to  Paffengers ,  who  when  they  ' 
tread  on  it  can  hardly  draw  up  their  Feet  ’tis 
fo  fticking,  and  who  by  Reafon  thereof  are 
very  often  forc’d  to  leave  their  Shoes  behind 
them.  ’Tis  this  fame  famous  Drugg  the 
Huckfters  dry,  and  then  fell  to  Grocers  and 
ignorant  Appoihecaries  and  others,  inftead  of 
the  true  Bitumen  of  Judea^  tho*  it  be  eafily 
diftinguilhable  from  it  by  its  ftrong  Smell, 
whereas  the  true  Judea  Bitumen  is  almoft 
without  any  Smell  at  all  ;  ’tis  from  its  faitid 
Smell,  fome,  as  to  Afafatida,  have  given  it  the 
Name  of  Stercus  Diabolic  or  Devil's  Dung, 
There  are  alfo  many  other  Sorts  of  Bitu¬ 
men  that  come  from  the  Bowels  of  the 
Earth  ;  but  we  having  no  Commerce  in,  as 
having  none  of  ’em,  I  lhall  not  trouble  my 
fclf  to  fpeak  any  Thing  about  them. 

9.  Of  Naphtha  of  Italy. 

« 

TH  E  'Naphtha  of  Italy  is  an  Oil  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Colours,  flowing  from  a  Rock 
fituate  in  the  Valley  of  Montfeflin^  in  the 
Dutchy  of  Modena  ;  and  this  Oil  has  been 
known  to  us  but  a  few  Years  fince  by  the 
Means  of  one  Bpejue  Foura,  a  Native  and  an 
Inhabitant  of  the  Village  call’d  Prat^  near 
Brianfon,  in  the  Vpper  Dauphine,  of  whom 
I  bought  the  different  Sorts  of  Naphtha  that  I 
have  by  me,  and  had  the  following  Ac¬ 
count. 

The  Italian,  or  Montfeftin  Naphtha,  comes 
from  a  Rock  which  is  upon  a  Mountain, 
whether  it  is  convey’d  by  Subterranean  Veins, 
and  it  is  gather’d  into  Oil  of  different  Co¬ 
lours,  by  Means  of  certain  Canals  and  Cop¬ 
per  Cauldrons  which  feparate  it  ;  or  to 
fpeak  more  intilligibly  ,  the  Duke  of  Sara  and 
Darce,  and  the  Marquefs  of  Arpia  in  Modena, 
to  whom  the  aforciaid  Rock  belongs,  have 
caus’d  Trenches,  and  Copper  Canals,  or 
Pipes  to  be  made,  which  are  purpofely 
plac’d  to  receive  the  Oil  as  it  diftiiJs  from 
the  Rock,  by  Means  o(  which  it  fails  into 
the  Cauldrons  or  Coppers,  from  whence  it  is 
taken  or  gather’d  for  Ufe.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  this  Oil  changes  Colour  according  as  it 
is  nearer  or  farther  off  from  the  diredt  Light 
of  the  Sun  ;  fo  that  which  is  of  the  funny  Side 
is  white,  and  clear  as  Water,  and  moft  e- 
fieem’d  5  that  nest  to  it  clear  and  red  like 


Wine,  the  next  yellow,  afterwards  green  ; 
and  in  fhorr,  that  which  is  at  the  other  op- 
poflte  Side  of  the  Rock,  quite  off  from  the 
Sun,  is  black. 

iVhite  Naphtha ,  which  we  commonly 
call  Oil  of  Petre,  or  IVhite  ^ock.  Oil,  be- 
caufe  of  its  Whitenefs,  Clearnefs,  and  Beau¬ 
ty,  is  immifcible  with  any  Thing  in  the 
World  befides,  being  lighter  than  what- 
foever  can  be  put  to  it  ;  and  confequent- 
ly  it  will  be  uppermoft  :  as  alfo  by  Rea¬ 
fon  of  its  ftrong  piercing  Smell,  coming  near 
that  of  Sulphur,  which  renders  it  extreamly 
volatile,  it  is  eafy  to  catch  .Fire,  which 
may  ferve  as  a  Precaution  to  thofe  that  fell  it, 
to  be  as  careful  of  it  as  of  Gun-Pouder. 

The  great  Virtues  of  this  Oil  is  the  Rea¬ 
fon  why  I  will  not  fay  any  Thing  of  it  here, 
but  rather  refer  my  Reader  to  what  the  a- 
fore-nam’d  Bs^ue  Foura  has  printed  concern¬ 
ing  it.  As  for  the  red,  yellow,  or  green 
Naphtha,  they  are  fo  little  in  Ufe,  that  we 
don’t  fee  any  of  ’em  at  all  :  And  moreover 
another  Reafon  may  be,  that  the  Italians 
mix  ’em  with  the  black  Oil  before  they  fend 
it  to  us,  and  this  makes  the  Oil  of  Petre, 
which  we  have  thence,  inftead  of  being  black 
and  thick  as  it  comes  out  of  the  Rock,  to  be 
red,  tranfpirenr,  and  yellowifli,  and  mode¬ 
rately  fulphureous  in  its  Smell  ;  and  as  this 
Oil  is  pretty  dear  fome  counterfeit  it,  as  will 
be  feen  in  the  next  Chapter. 

Naphtha,  Pijfafphaltum  Naturale, 
is  a  Kind  of  foft  or  liquid  Bitu-  Lemery, 
men,  of  different  Colours,  very  in¬ 
flammable,  which  is  brought  from  feveral 
Parts  ;  as  the  Place  where  ancient  Babylon 
flood,  and  about  Bagufa  ;  likewife  from  a 
certain  Lake  or  Marlh  of  Samofata,  and  di¬ 
vers  other  Parts  j  but  we  have  no  other  Naph¬ 
tha  brought  but  what  comes  from  France  and 
Italy  :  The  laft  of  which  is  a  Sort  of  Petro¬ 
leum,  or  clear  Oil,  that  is  fometimes  white, 
fometimes  red,  fometimes  yellow,  fometimes 
green,  and  fometimes  black  ;  it  flows  from 
a  Rock  fleuate  on  a  Mountain  near  Mount 
Feflin,  in  the  Dutchy  of  Modena  ;  the  White 
is  moft  valued.  The  Bitumens,  call’d  Naph¬ 
tha,  are  almoft  ail  Sulphur  or  Oil  mix’d 
with  fome  acid  and  volatile  Salt  ;  they  are 
incilive,  penetrating,  deterflve,  digeftive, 
vulnerary,  and  ftrengthening,  and  fo  are 
prevalent  againft  Pajfies,  Weaknefs,  and  Re¬ 
laxation 
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laxation  of  the  Kerves  -  outwardly  apply’d,  Colours;  as  Black,  Red,  White  and  Yel- 
they  relieve  the  Tooth-ach,  and  diflToIved  in  a  low.  The  black  Petroleum,  ufualiy  brought 
Turpentine  or  vinous  Clyfter,  prevail  againft  us  from  a  Village  in  Languedoc,  call’d  Gabian, 
Dyfeniery  and  Diarrhea  :  Petroleum  is  by  and  from  thence  Oil  of  Gabian,  is  of  a  very 
many  us’d  inftead  thereof.  unpleafanc  Smell.  All  the  Kinds  of  Petro^ 

/  leum  are  incifive,  penetrating,  refolutive,  at- 

10.  Of  the  Black  on  «/■  Petre,  or  Oil  of  rx7erwlndrfting°htn"’tbe"N^^^^^^ 

Gabian.  Drops  may  be  taken  inwardly  and  outward¬ 

ly  ;  the  Joynts,  Emundories  and  Navel, 
hornet,  'THE  Petroleum,  or  BlackOil oî  may  be  rub’d  with  it. 

Gabian,  is  a  liquid  Bitumen  It  is  hot  and  dry,  and  of  thin  Parts,  and 
that  comes  from  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  is  of  admirable  Ufe  againft  Aches  and  Pains, 
and  by  fiibtcrranean  Channels  is  thrown  up-  and  all  cold  Diftempers  of  the  Mufcles’ 
on  the  Waters  of  a  fmall  River  near  a  Village  Nerves  and  Joynts  ;  it  is  prevalent  againft 
call’d  Gabian,  in  the  Bilhoprick  of  Beamier,  Gout,  Pallies,  Cramps,  Convulfions,  Apo- 
in  Languedoc.  Formerly  this  Oil  was  fo  plexy.  Megrim,  and  other  cold  Difeafes  of 
plentiful  and  common,  that  twas  made  but  the  Head  and  Brain  ;  anointed  upon  the 
little  Account  of  ;  for  confiderable  Quanti-  Region  of  the  Abdomen,  Bladder,  Reins, 
des  might  be  gather’d  of  it  daily  :  but  now  Spleen  or  Womb,  it  gives  Eafe  to  all  Pains 
Mondays  only  are  fet  apart  for  that  Purpofe;  and  other  Diforders  of  thofe  Parts,  difeufles 
and  the  Place  where  it  is,  is  enclos  d  with  a  Swellings,  (^c.  It  is  faid  to  cure  ulcerated 
Wall,,  and  guarded  by  a  Man.  And  I  have  Kibes  and  Chilblains,  to  help  Bruifes,  and 
been  told  at  Gabian,  that  the  Bifhop  makes  heal  old  Sores  ;  and  is  of  lingular  Ufe  a- 
a  great  Penny  of  it,  which  notwithftanding  gainft  the  Rheumatifm,  or  running  Gout, 
is  not  of  fuch  Account  as ’twas  heretofore.  Some  fay  that  that  which  comes  out  of  India 
This  Oil  ought  to  be  of  a  middle  Con-  is  the  bell  and  pleafanteft,  and  is  thought  to 
fiftence,  of  a  ftrong  (linking  Smell,  and  of  have  all  the  Virtues  of  the  Naphtha  aforego- 
Colour  black.  ing. 

In  the  Choice  of  it,  one  muft  fee  to  it  that 


1 1.  Of  China,  Indian  Ink. 


f^Hina  Ink,  is  a  hard  folid  Pafte, 
which,  according  to  fome  Authors, 


Pomet. 


it  be’nt  Oil  of  Turpentine  thicken’d  and 
colour’d  with  Tar  and  black  Pitch  :  The  beft 
Charaefteriftick  I  can  give  whereby  to  know 
it,  is  to  buy  it  of  honeft  reputable  Mer¬ 
chants,  that  won’t  do  an  ill  Thing  and  fell 

one  for  another  ;  and  not  to  expedt  it  at  un-  the  Chinefe  make  of  a  black  bitu- 
der  Price.  minous  Earth  ,  which  they  powder  ,  and 

The  Black,  Oil  of  Petre  of  Itab,  or  of  Ga-  with  Gum  Dragon  form  into  a  Pafte,  which 
hian,  is  fomewhat  of  Ufe  in  Phylick,  but  they  after  Jay  upon  little  Sticks,  and  having 
chiefly  employ’d  by  Farriers,  and  thofe  that  mark’d  it  with  fome  China  Character,  they 
make  artificial  Fire- Works.  dry  and  fell  it  as  we  have  it.  Others  will 

There  are  moreover  ocher  Sorts  of  Oil  of  maintain  that  it  is  made  of  a  Black  produc’d 
Petre,  or  Bitumens,  found  in  many  Parts  of  from  the  Smoak  or  Fume  of  Oil  of  Olives 
the  World,  as  thofe  of  Colao,  of  Sirnam  burnt  ;  but  as  it  is  impolTible  I  Ihou’d  be  able 


and  Copal  ;  but  fince  we  have  none  of  ’em, 
nor  any  Trade  or  Dealing  in  ’em,  I’ll  not 
pretend  to  fay  any  Thing  concerning  them. 

Petroleum,  Jive  Oleum  Petra;,  or 


to  determine  of  which  ’tis  compos’d,  I  will 
only  remark  in  the  Choice  of  it,  that  the  true 
genuine  Ink,o(  China  is  to  be  prefer’d  to  that 
of  Holland,  and  is  diftinguilhable  from  ir,  in 


Lcmery,  Bpek,  Oil,  is  a  Kind  of  Naphtha,  that  it  is  in  fmall  fquare  Cakes  of  the  Thick¬ 
er  bituminous  Liquor  that  flows  nefs  and  Length  of  one’s  Firjger,  and  of  a 
from  the  Clefts  of  feveral  Rocks,  Stones  very  black  jet  Colour,  whereas  Holland's 
and  Quarries,  in  many  Parcs  of  Italy,  Sici-  Ink,  is  in  flat  Lumps,  and  of  a  footy  mufty 
ly,  and  Languedoc  ;  Ic  is  brought  of  feveral  Black. 

Z  2  china. 
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china,  or  Indian  Ink,  ferves  for  Geogra¬ 
phical  Charts  :  In  fliorc,  *tis  very  ufeful  for 
all  fuch  as  mark  or  take  Sketches  in  Black, 
being  a  portable  Ink. 

12.  Of  Gun-Powder. 

Pomet.  /^VN‘Powder  is  a  Compofition  of 
^  Saltpetre,  Sulphur  and  Coal 
made  with  Willow,  or  any  other  white  light 
Wood,  which  by  Means  of  Vinegar,  and  a 
Sieve,  or  any  other  Inftrument  full  of  Holes  ; 
is  made  into  Corns  big  or  little,  or  what  Size 
you  pleafe  :  But  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  this 
Occafion,  not  being  throughly  acquainted  with 
the  Manner  of  making  it  belt  ;  and  by  the 
Bye,  I  woud  not  advife  any  Merchant  to 
deal  in  this  Commodity,  whofe  profefs’d 
Bulinefs  ’tisnot,  it  being  too  hazardous. 

Sal  Pyrhimy  Sal  Bombardicum^ 
Lemerf,  and  Ptilvis  Pyrius  and  Bombardicus, 

or  Gun^Powder ,  was  a  Thing 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Arabians,  and  therefore  they  have  no  Name 
for  it.  It  is  made  in  many  Parts  of  the 
World,  but  moft  plentifully  in  France  and 
England,  and  is  compos’d  of  Saltpetre,  Sul-^ 
j>hîir,  and  Wood^coaL 

You  are  to  chufe  good  and  pure  Nitre, 
with  fair  and  large  Cryftals  or  Shootings  ;  if 
it  be  not  good  you  muft  purifie  it  as  w'e 
have  before  taught  :  This  purified  Nitre,  put 
into  a  Kettle,  which  fee  upon  a  Fur¬ 
nace  with  a  moderate  Fire,  which  gradually 
encreafe  to  fuch  a  Degree  of  Heat,  ’till  it  be¬ 
gins  to  fmoak  and  evaporate,  lofe  its  Humi¬ 
dity,  and  grow  very  white  ;  keep  continual¬ 
ly  ftirring  it  with  a  Wooden  or  Iron  Ladle, 
for  fear  it  Ihould  return  to  its  prilfin  Form, 
whereby  its  Greafinefs  will  be  taken  away. 
Then  pour  fo  much  Water  into  the  Kettle 
as  will  cover  the  Nitre  j  and  when  it  is  dif- 
folv’d,  and  is  brought  to  the  Confiftence  of  a 
thick  Liquor,  then  with  a  Wooden  Stick  or 
Ladle,  keep  continually  ftirring  it  without 
any  IntermiTion,  ’till  all  its  Humidity  is  a- 
gain  evaporated,  and  it  be  reduced  to  a  moft 
dry,  white  Meal. 

You  ought  alfo  to  chufe  the  pureft  and  beft 
Sulphur  j  that  which  is  in  very  great  large 
Lumps,  clear,  perfedtly  yellow,  not  very 
hard  nor  compadi,  but  porous,  nor  too  much 


Ihining  is  the  beft.  If  when  it  is  fet  on  Fire; 
it  freely  burns  ail  away,  leaving  little  or  no 
refidenc  Matter,  it  is  a  Sign  it  is  good  ;  So 
alfo  if  you  prefs  it  between  two  Iron  Plates 
that  are  hot  enough  to  make  it  run,  if  in  run¬ 
ning  it  appears  yellow,  and  that  which  re¬ 
mains  be  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  you  may  con¬ 
clude  it  excellent  and  fit  for  your  Purpofe  ; 
but  if  it  be  impure  and  foul,  Porvder-makers, 
prepare  it  after  this  Manner.  Melt  your  Sul¬ 
phur  in  a  large  Iron  Ladle  or  Pot,  over  a 
very  gentle  Fire  of  Coles  well  kindled,  but 
not  flaming,  then  feum  off  all  that  which 
rifeth  on  the  Top,  and  fwims  upon  the  Sul¬ 
phur  ;  prefently  after  take  it  from  the  Fire, 
and  ftrain  it  through  a  double  Linnen  Cloth, 
letting  it  pafs  at  Leifure  ;  fo  will  the  drain¬ 
ed  Sulphur  be  pure,  (  the  grofs  filthy  Matter 
remaining  behind  in  the  Cloth,  )  which  pow¬ 
der  finely. 

You  ought  alfo  to  chufe  Charcoal,  large, 
clear,  free  from  Knots,  well  burnt,  and 
cleaving  ;  but  if  you  be  where  it’s  not  to  be- 
had,  you  muft  make  it  after  this  Manner. 
Cut  down  your  Wood  when  it  is  full  of  Sap, 
and  is  apt  to  peel,  'vi:(.  in  May  or  June,  and 
chiefly  Hafle,  orAfh,  or  Juniper,  which 
cut  into  Lengths  of  two  or  three  Foot  long, 
of  the  Bignefs  of  ordinary  Billers,  taking  a- 
way  the  Rind  and  fuperfluous  Branches  ;  be¬ 
ing  very  dry,  make  them  into  Bundles,  and 
in  a  plain  even  Place,  fit  for  that  Purpofe, 
fet  them  upright  one  by  another,  and  one 
upon  another,  cover  them  with  Earth  or  Turf 
very  clofe,  leaving  only  fome  few  Vent- 
Holes  ;  then  kindle  the  Fire,  and  when  it  is. 
well  lighted,  and  all  in  a  red  burning  Hear, 
being  reduced  into  burning  Coals,  flop  up 
every  Vent-Hole  for  the  Fire,  clofe,  with 
moiftened  Earth,  fo  that  there  be  not  the 
leaft  breathing  Place,  the  Fire  being  thus  ex- 
tinguilhed,  the  Coals  will  be  pure  and  whole 
without  any  Afhes,  and  in  twenty- four  Hours 
after  you  may  take  them  out  for  Ufe.  But 
for  a  prefenc  and  fmall  Occafion  do  thus  : 
Cut  the  Wood  into  fmall  Pieces,  dry  them 
well,  put  them  into  a  large  earthen  Pot,  co¬ 
ver  it  all  over  the  Top  well  with  Clay,  then 
make  a  good  Fire  round  the  Pot  gentle  as 
fiift,  but  fo  as  it  may  be  made  red  hoc  ;  co¬ 
vering  it  alfo  all  over  with  Fire,  leaving  it 
fo  for  the  Space  of  an  Hour  or  more  in  that 
ftrongeft;  Lleac  5  let  the  Pot  cool  of  itfeif,  and 

then 
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then  take  out  the  Coals  for  Ufe,  which  re¬ 
duce  into  a  fine  Powder. 

Of  thefe  Ingredients  the  Country  People  in 
the  XJkxain  in  Poland^  and  the  Co(facl{s  make  it 
with  their  own  Hands  thus.  They  put  their 
Proportions  of  Nitre,  Sulphur  and  Charcoal, 
(being  all  in  fine  Powder)  all  together  in  an 
earthen  Pot,  upon  which  they  put  fair  Water, 
"•then  they  boil  upon  the  Fire  ’till  all  is  evapo¬ 
rated,  and  the  Matter  becomes  thick  like  Pafte, 
and  taking  it  from  the  Fire  they  make  it  yet 
dryer  in  the  Sun,  or  in  a  Stove,  or  the  like, 
’till  it  is  fit  to  corn  ;  then  they  granulate  it 
by  pairing  it  through  a  Hair  Sieve,  making 
the  Grains  of  what  Bignefs  they  pleafe,  and 
this  lerves  their  rural  Occafions,  as  well  as 
if  it  had  been  made  by  the  moft  skilful  Ar- 
tift  in  the  World. 

But  in  order  to  the  truly  Knowing  and 
Making  of  Gnn-powder,  it  is  fit  that  you 
Ihould  firft  know  the  Kinds  thereof,  and  then 
the  dtfterent  Strength  of  each  :  The  Kinds  are 
threefold,  i.  Canon  Powder,  2.  Mufquec 
Powder,  3.  Piftol  Powder,  and  of  each  of 
thefe  there  are  two  Teveral  Kinds,  •vi::(.  a 
ftronger  and  a  vpeakpr,  all  which  Differences 
arifes  only  from  the  various  and  differing 
Proportions  of  the  above  enumerated  three  In¬ 
gredients.  The  exacfl  Limitations  of  which 
we  come  now  immediately  to  declare. 
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The  Preparations  declared,  I.  Cannon  Powder,  i. 
The  Stronger.  To  every  loofc.  of  Saltpetre, 
there  is  Sulphur  2516.  Charcole  251^  2.  The 
Weaker.  To  every  looft.  of  Saltpetre,  Sul¬ 
phur  20tb.  Charcoal  24tt>.  II.  Mufqaet  Powder. 
1.  Stronger,'  To  Saltpetre  icotfe.  Sulphur 
Charcoal  20ft.  2.  The  Weaker.  To  Saltpetre 

icelfc.  Sulphur  Charcole  III.  P/jhT 

Pùwder.  1.  The  Stronger.  To  Saltpeter  looft. 
Sulphur  1 2ft.  Coal  15ft.  2.  The  M^eaker.  To 


Saltpeter  looft.  Sulphur  loft.  Charcoal  i8jt. 
as  in  the  Table  annexed,  which  are  the  Num¬ 
bers,  and  in  the  fame  Proportion,  but  in  leffer 
Quantities  or  Dicimals. 

The  Way  of  making  it.  All  thefe  Ingredients 
are  to  be  finely  powdered,  and  they  are  to  be 
moiftened  wdth  fair  Water  or  Vinegar,  or 
Spirit  of  Wine,  or  Water  and  Spirit  of  Wine 
mixt  together,  or  Urine,  which  is  ulual  ; 
then  let  all  be  well  beaten  together  for  the. 
Space  of  twenty  four  Hours  at  leaf!:,  and  then 
granulated  after  the  following  Manner. 

You  muft  prepare  a  Sieve  with  a  Bottom  of 
thick  Parchment  made  full  of  round  Holes, 
and  the  former  beaten  Mafs  muft  before  hand 
be  moiftened  with  the  following  Liquor, 
Spirit  of  Wine  |xx.  Spirit  of  Wine  Vinegar,  ?xij. 
Spirit  of  Nitre,  lilij.  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoîiiack^ 
|ij.  Camphir,  %\.  diffolved  in  Spirit  of  Wine, 
mix  together  for  the  Purpofe  aforefaid.  Or  in  ftead 
thereof,  if  all  thefe  Things  cannot  be  had  with 
this.  B/.  Brandy  %xl.  Champhir  IJ.  mix  anddijfolve  .3 
the  Mafs  being  made  up  into  Balls  as  large  as 
Eggs,  which  put  into  the  Sieve,  and  with 
them  a  wooden  Ball,  which  fo  move  up  and 
down  aboirf  the  Seve,  that  it  may  break  the 
Balls  of  Powder,  and  make  it  pafs  through  the 
little  Holes  into  Corns. 

Butin  making  of  vaft  Quantities  foria  natu¬ 
ral  Ufe,  to  do  it  all  by  the  Eland  would  be  a 
moft  tedious  and  flavifh  Work,  and  there¬ 
fore  Kings  and  the  fupream  Rulers  of  Coun¬ 
tries  have  provided  Alills  for  that  very  Pur¬ 
pofe,  by  Help  of  which  they  can  do  more  in 
one  Day,  than  a  Man  can  in  an  hundred, 

'  You  may  make  Ponder  of  various  Colours,  if  yon 
fo  pleafe,  but  then  you  muft  leave  out  the 
Charcoal,  and  put  in  as  much  for  it  of  ano¬ 
ther  Thing  of  the  Colour  you  intend,  which, 
may  be  as  apt  to  kindle  or  take  Fire  as  Char¬ 
cole  is  ;  but  for  real  Service,  whether  ÇoxWar 
or  Hunt ifig,  See.  the  klack  Powder  is  much  to  he 
prefer’d  ;  yet  for  Satisfadion’s  fake,  we  will 
give  you  the  Diredions  for.  making  white 
Powder. 

White  Powder.  Take  Saltpeter  ,  loft.  SuU 
phur,  ftj.  Saw-dujl  of  Elder,  or  the  like  Wood, 
dried  and  powdered  fine,  ftij.  mix  and  make  Pow¬ 
der  by  the  former  DireBions.  Dr  thus;  'fy  Nitre 
loft.  Sulphur,  ftjiS.  dried  and  finely  powdered, 
Saw-ditfi  %i].  mix  and  make  Poyvder.  Or  Thusj 

Nitre  loft  Sulphur,  ftij.  Rotten  Wood  dried 
and  powdered,  ftij.  Salt  of  Tartar  lii).  mix  and 
make  Powder  to  be  kept  clofe  from  the  Air. 

This  is  alfo  to  be  noted,  That  in  making 
Piflol  Powder,  if  you  would  have  it  ftronger  or 
more  violent,  you  ought  to  ftiiMt  up  feveral 
Times  while  it  is  in  the  Morur,  and  moiften 
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it  with  Water  diftiU’d  from  Orange  or  Le¬ 
mon  Peels  in  an  Alembick,  and  then  beaten 
for  twenty-four  Hours,  as  aforefaid. 

Moreover  you  ought  to  know,  that  Pow¬ 
der  when  it  is  corned,  is  of  much  greater 
Force  and  Power  than  when  in  Duft  or 
Meal  ;  and  from  hence  it  is  concluded  that 
the  larger  Grains  are  ftronger  than  the  fmal- 
ler,  and  for  that  Reafon  Canon  Powder  is 
granulated  larger  than  Musket,  Musket  than 
Piftol;  and  therefore  being  put  into  Ord¬ 
nance,  Muskets,  or  Piftols  ;  it  ought  not  to 
be  forced  or  beaten  fo  home,  or  hard  into 
the  Piece,  as  to  bruife  the  Grains,  left  it 
thereby  lofes  much  of  its  Strength. 

To  l{novs>  the  Goodnefs  of  Gttn^Povoder.  It  is 
tried  three  Ways,  by  Sight,  by  Touch,  and 
by  Fire.  Firft  by  Sight  ;  if  it  be  too  black, 
it  is  too  moift,  or  has  too  much  Charcoal  in 
it  ;  fo  alfo  if  rubb’d  upon  white  Paper,  it 
blacks  it  more  than  good  Powder  does.  If 
it  be  of  a  Kind  of  Azure  Colour,  or  a  little 
obfeure,  fomething  bordering  upon  red,  it  is 
a  Sign  of  good  Powder. 

Secondly  by  Touching.  If  in  crufliing  of  it 
with  your  Fingers  Ends  the  Grains  eafily 
break  and  turn  to  Duft,  without  feeling  hard, 
it  has  too  much  Coal  in  it.  If  in  prefling  un¬ 
der  your  Fingers  upon  a  fmooth  hard  Board, 


fome  Grains  feel  harder  than  the  reft, 
or  as  it  were  dent  your  Finger’s  End,  or  ve¬ 
ry  hardly  yield  to  prefling,  the  Sulphur  is 
not  well  mixt  with  the  and  the  Pow¬ 

der  naught. 

Thirdly  by  Burning,  Lay  little  Heaps  of 
Powder  three  Inches  or  more  afunder  upon 
white  Paper,  and  Fire  one  of  them  ;  if  it 
only  fires  and  burns  all  away,  and  that  fud- 
denly,  almoft  imperceptible,  without  firing 
the  others,  and  makes  a  fmall  thundering 
Noife,  and  a  white  clear  Smoak  rifing  in  the 
Air,  almoft  like  a  Circle,  the  Powder  is  very 
good.  But  if  it  leaves  black  Marks  behind 
it,  it  has  too  much  Coal  in  it,  or  is  not  well 
burnt.  If  it  leaves  a  Greafinefs  behind  it, 
the  Sulphur  or  Nitre,  are  not  well  cleanfed 
or  ordered  as  they  Ihould  be.  And  if  two  or 
three  Corns  of  Powder  be  laid  upon  a  Paper 
an  Inch  afunder  one  from  another,  and  you 
put  Fire  to  one  of  them,  and  they  all  fire  at 
once,  leaving  no  Sign  behind  but  a  white 
fmoaky  Colour  in  the  Place,  and  the  Paper 
not  touch’d,  the  Powder  is  good  ;  fo  alfo  if 
fired  in  your  Hand,  and  it  burns  it  not  ;  but 
if  black  Knots  which  burn  downwards  in 
the  Place  where  Proof  was  made,  remain  af¬ 
ter  firing,  it  is  not  ftrong  enough,  but  want« 
Nitre, 
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The  PREFACE. 


I  mean  hy  the  Word  StOfie,  a  [olid  and  hard  Body  that  will  not  melt  in  the  Fire,  or  be 
extended  under  the  Hammer  y  formed  in  the  Earth  by  Courfe  of  Fime  y  being  a  Kind 
of  Mineral.  1  jhall  di'vide  Stones,  the  Subjebl  of  this  Booky  into  two  Claf  'es  ^  to  wit^ 
into  precious  and  common  Stones,  By  precious  Stones  1  underfland  thofe  that  are  dear^ 
either  becauje  that  they  are  fcarccy  or  that  they  come  from  far  difiant  PartSy  and  fuch  as 
are  very  hardy  fmally  and  fparkling,  ^nd  by  the  Common  y  I  mean  fuch  as  are  of  little 
Value  :  I  Jhall  begin  with  the  Hyacinth,  or  Jacinth,  as  being  the  Fineji  of  all  thofe 
we  deal  iny  and  of  which  we  make  the  mojl  Ufe.  And  hy  the  Way  y  the  Reader  may 
he  pleas  d  to  take  Notice  y  That  1  (hall  only  fpcak  of  fuch  as  we  deal  iny  not  meddling 
with  the  fine  Stones  the  Jewellers  and  Lapidaries  trade  iny  as  knowing  little  or 
thing  of  them* 


I.  Of  the  Hyacinth,  or  Jacinth. 

Pomet,  ^  H  E  Hyacinth  that  is  us’d  in 

I  Medicine  is  a  Stone  of  which 
there  are  three  Kinds,  to 
wir,  the  foft  milky  Hyacinth,  which  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  Stone  of  the  Size  and  Figure  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  Grain  of  Sait,  very  plyable,  and  of 
the  Colour  of  Milk,  from  whence  it  derives 
its  Name.  The  Second  is  a  reddifh  Scone 
without,  and  wiihin  cut  naturally  like  a  Dia¬ 


mond  Point,  that  is  found  very  frequently 
in  Poland,  Bohemia,  Silefia  and  Italy  :  In  this 
fame  Stone  or  Jacinth,  you  .will  often  meet 
with  White  mix’d  with  red,  or  yellow  fome- 
times  with  ocher  Colours  ;  but  as  tbefe  dif¬ 
ferent  Sorts  are  not  us’d  by  any  but  Apotheca¬ 
ries  and  Huckfters,  who  chiefly  confider  the 
Chcapnefs,  or  don’t  know  ’em  from  others,, 
they  ought  to  be  entirely  rejedl:ed,  being  no¬ 
thing  elle  but  a  Sort  of  Sand  j  as  alfo  another 
Sorcof'falfe  Hyacinths,  that  are  little  Stones 
about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Pin  s  Head,  of  a 
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(hining  Red,  that  are  found  very  commonly 
in  feveral  Parts  of  France^  but  chiefly  in  Au- 
WY^ne,  which  are  what  we  call  Jargons^  or 
falfe  Hyacinths  :  Wherefore  thofe  that  wou’d 
have  the  Jacinth  for  the  Confedfion  that 
bears  its  Name,  and  is  after  defcrib’d,  muft 
life  no  other  than  the  milky  Hyacinth^  as  be¬ 
ing  the  true  Oriental,  and  fit  for  medicinal 
Ufe,  it  requiring  no  other  Preparation  than 
to  be  ground  to  an  Impalpable  Powder. 

Of  the  Confedtion  of  Hyacinth. 

The  ConfeSiion  of  Hyacinth  is  a  liquid  and 
cordial  Eledluary  made  up  of  Hyacinth^  red 
Coral,  Bole  from  the  Levant,  (eal’d  Earth, 
of  each  foiir  Ounces  and  half  ;  Grains  of 
I^ermes,  Dittany  of  Crete,  Tormentil  Root, 
Citron  Seed,  Saffron,  Myrrh,  Provins  Rofes, 
the  three  Sanders,  the  Bone  of  a  Stag’s  Heart, 
Shavings  of  Hartfbcrn  and  Ivory,  Sorrel  and 
Purflain  Seed,  of  each  ten  Drams  and  two 
Scruples  ;  of  Saphire,  Emerald  Topaz,  Fine 
Pearl,  Raw  Rilk,  Gold  and  Silver  Leaf,  of 
each  five  Drams  and  a  Scruple  ;  Musk 
and  Ambergriie,  of  each  two  Scruples  ; 
powder  all  the  Druggs,  and  grind  the  Stones 
on  a  Porphyry,  then  make  ’em  into  an  E- 
ledluary  with  Syrup  of  Lemons.  Thofe 
who  defire  to  know  further  of  it  let  ’em  con- 
fuk  Monfieurs  Charas  or  Banderons  Dif- 
penfacories.  The  Confedlion  of  Hyacinth 
ought  to  be  of  a  good  Confiftence,  frefli  and 
faithfully  prepar’d  of  a  reddifh  Colour  upon 
the  Yellow  :  All  thofe  who  prepare  this  Me* 
dicine  ought  not  to  put  in  Musk  and  Amber- 
grife,  except  by  the  Diretflion  of  the  Phy- 
lician^  becaufe  the  greateft  Part  that  is  us’d  is 
by  the  Women,  and  that  is  very  improper 
for  the  Sex,  efpecially  in  any  hyflerical 
Cafe.  This  Confeeflion  made  as  it  ought, 
is  much  :  preferib’d  becaufe  of  its  good 
Qualities  in  fortifying  the  Heart,  refifting  of 
Poifon,  (^c.is^nd  it  is  of  the  fame  Nature 
with»  Confedtion  of  Alkf^rmcs,  being  much 
<  us’d  in  the  Lionnois,  Provence  and  Languedoc, 
where  you  meet  with  few  People  without  a 
Pot  of  this  Confeiiion,  or  of  Alkcrmes  or  Trea¬ 
cle  about  them,  of  which  they  take  a  fmall 
Quantity  every  Morning.  The  Dearnefs  of 
j  this  Medicine,  and  the  Demand  for  it,  is  the 
Reafon  chat  you  have  a  thoufand  Sophiftica* 
c  tors  of  it,  who  do  it  fo  grofly  and  fcanda- 
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loufly,  that  they  afford  you  no  better  than 
Honey,  Bole,  Myrrh,  and  Tome  Leaf  Copper 
for  this  Confcdiion,  and  fometimes  they  al¬ 
low  you  a  little  Baftard  Saffron  ;  therefore 
the  beft  Way  is  never  to  meddle  with  this 
except  you  have  it  from  an  honeft  and  repu¬ 
table  Dealer. 

Hyaemthus,  five  Lapis  Hyacinthi- 
nus  :  The  Jacinth  is  a  precious  Stone,  Lcmery, 
of  which  there  a  great  many  Sorts 
that  differ  in  Size  and  Colour  ;  for  fome  are 
fmall  as  a  Grain  of  Salt,  of  a  white  Colour, 
and  this  Kind  is  call’d  the  foft  milky  Hyacinth, 
which  is  the  oriental,  others  are  as  big  as  Peas, 
very  hard,  of  a  red  Colour,  enclining  to  the 
Yellow,  bright  and  refplendent.  The  Ori¬ 
ental  are  to  be  prefer’d  to  thofe  of  Silefia  and 
Bohemia,  which  are  known  by  their  Bignefs, 
their  Beauty,  and  their  Hardnefs  ;  for  the 
Oriental  exceed  not  the  Size  of  a  Pea,  and 
are  finer  and  more  Brillant  than  the  European 
Kind.  There  are  others  much  about  the 
lame  Size,  of  a  yellowilh  Colour,  almoft 
like  Amber  ;  fome  are  white  partaking  of 
Red  or  Yellow,  and  feveral  other  Colours  ; 
others  are  Imall  as  Pins-Heads,  of  a  bright 
Red  :  This  laft  Kind  is  found  in  feveral  Parrs 
of  France,  and  particularly  in  Auvergne,  all 
the  Sorts  are  very  cordial  and  reftorativc  : 
Dofe  half  a  Scruple. 

2.  Of  the  Topaz  Stone. 

HE  Topazes  that  are  us’d  in 
Phylick  are  Stones  of  different  Pomet, 
Magnitude,  very  heavy  and  tranfpa- 
rent,  altogether  refembling  the  Mufeoty  Glafs 
found  in  the  Plaifter  of  Mont  Martre  :  This 
Stone  is  found  in  the  Baft  and  fVeft  Indies, 
Bohemia,  and  Germany.  The  Topas^  needs 
no  other  Preparation  for  Medicine  chan  to  be 
ground  with  Rofe-Warer  on  a  Marble  like 
Hyacinth  and  other  precious  Stones. 

The  true  Topa:{  of  the  Ancients,  which 
was  afterwards  call’d  a  Chryfolite,  is  atranfpa- 
renc  Gem  of  a  diluted  green  Colour,  that 
feems  to  have  fome  Yellownefs,  or  a  Gold 
Colour  in  it,  very  glorious  ;  fome  will  not 
have  it  to  be  properly  the  Topa^,  but  rather 
the  Chryfolite,  or  Mother  of  the  Emerald  :  It 
is  reported  to  be  geed  sgTind' He  men  h  ages, 
and  all  Manner  of  Fluxes  of  Blood  ^  ashke- 
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wife  to  flop  Bleeding  :  This  Gem  is  fo  hard 
that  the  File  cannot  touch  it.  It  has  been  a 
Stone  of  great  Efteem  and  Value,  not  only 
for  its  own  Glory  and  Brightnefs,  but  for  its 
(acred  Ufe  recorded  in  Scripture  :  It  is  fome- 
times  counterfeited  with  double  Cryftals  or* 
diaphanous  Stones,  with  a  proper  green  Foil 
interpos’d,  and  being  thus  fet  in  Inclofures, 
with  a  like  Foil  underneath,  the  Cheat  will 
be  hard  to  difeover. 

To^x^ius^  Chryfolithus ,  Chryfopa” 
Lsmery.  tlus^  the  Topa:(  is  a  tranfparent 
precious  Stone,  of  a  greenilh  Caft, 
mix’d  with  a  little  Yellow,  (hooting  forth 
golden  Rays  :  There  are  two  Sorts  of  it, 
the  Oriental  and  Occidental  ;  the  firft  Sort  is 
harder,  finer,  and  more  valued  :  We  have 
’em  brought  from  Arabia,  Ætbiopia,  and  a- 
boiu  the  Red  Sea  ;  ifs  faid  they  grow  among 
the  Alabafter,  and  fome  pretend  ’em  to  be 
the  Mother  of  the  Emerald^  becaufe  thefe 
two  Scones  are  fomething  like  one  another 
in  their  Colour.  The  fécond  Sort  are  found 
in  Bohemia,  and  are  larger  than  the  Ealtern 
Kind,  but  not  fo  beautiful, 

3.  Of  Emeralds. 

Vomet.  HE  Emerald  is  a  greenilh  Scone 
that  is  found  in  different  Parcs 
of  the  World  ;  as  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Perfia, 
and  both  the  Indies,  The  higheft  priz’d,  or 
moft  valued  Emeralds,  are  thofe  call’d  the 
Prime  Emeralds,  in  that  they  are  commonly 
pure  and  neat,  that  is  to  fay,  of  a  fine  beau¬ 
tiful  Green,  inclining  to  the  Blue,  without 
Rock  or  Marble.  There  is  fome  Grounds 
or  Appearance  that  Emeralds  are  found  in 
Iron  Mines,  becaufe  I  have  feen  where  the 
Iron  has  ftuck  to  them.  It  is  by  fome  affirm’d 
that  the  Emerald  takes  its  green  Colour  in 
the  Aline,  according  to  the  Degree  of  its 
Perfedlions,  as  Fruits  ripen  upon  the  Trees, 
which  I  cannot  confirm,  having  never  feen 
the  Truth  of  it. 

Some  Authors  have  made  twelve  Kinds  of 
Emeralds ,  as  the  Scythian,  the  Ba^ryan, 
/Egyptian,  Cyprian,  At  tick,.,  Ethiopick,,  Me  dick, , 
Caicedonian,  Samian,  Sicilian,  Laconic^,  and 
Cyp'ian,  or  Chalco-fmaragdits ,  to  which  ot 
{a;e  nas  been  added  a  Thirteenth,  call’d  the 
Sifi.iragdites ,  or  Bafiard  Emerald.  Tills 


Stone  lias  been  of  great  Efteem,  not  only 
for  its  Glory,  but  the  Ufe  it  was  apply ’d  ic, 
beipg  fet  in  the  Breaft- Place  ot  Judgment. 

The  Smaragdo  -  Prafinus,  Smaragdites,  or 
Bafiard  Emerald,  is  a  tranfparent  green  Gem 
of  a  mixe  Beauty,  between  a  Prafmus  and 
an  Emerald  ;  being  compar’d  with  the  Prafi 
finus,  it  has  the  Greenneis  of  Grals,  v/iihout 
Yellownefs;  but  being  compar’d  with  the 
Emerald,  it  has  a  yellowifh  Greennefs,  which 
is  not  in  the  Emerald ‘.y  ic  is  feldom  perfedfly 
cranl parent  becaufe  of  fome  Clouds  in  ic,  and 
is  of  two  Kinds  -  firft,  the  Bohemian,  which  is 
almoft  tranfparent;  and,  idly,  the  American, 
which  is  but  halt  tranfparent  :  This  Stone 
is  faid  to  be  diuretick,  expels  Gravel,  hin¬ 
ders  the  Breeding  of  the  Stone,  and  eafes 
Pains  of  the  Kidnies  and  the  Gout.- 

Smaragdus,  Prafmus,  or  the  E- 
merald,  is  a  fine,  green,  precious  Lemery, 
Stone  that  is  diaphanous,  fhining, 
refplendenc,  but  moderately  hard  ;  there  are 
two  Kinds,  one  oriental,  and  the  other  oc¬ 
cidental.  The  firft  Sort  is  harder,  finer,  and 
more  efteem’d  ;  it  reprefents  by  its  agreeable 
Colour  and  Pleafantnefs  the  Verdure  of  the 
Field,  and  fills  the  Eye  with  a  fudden  glaring 
Light  ;  it  is  brought  from  the  Eafi  Indies. 
The  fécond  Sort  may  be  diftinguilh’d  into 
two  Kinds,  Peruvian  and  European  j  the  Peru-- 
vtan  (hews  a  very  fine,  pleafanr,  green  Co¬ 
lour,  but  does  not  fhooc  its  Rays  like  the  O- 
riental,  and  is  fometimes  fill’d  with  little 
greenifh  Clouds  ;  they  are  plentiful  in  Pent, 
and  pretty  large  :  The  European  Sort  is  not 
fo  hard  or  refplendenc,  but  the  leaft  valued 
of  all  ;  they  are  found  in  Cyprus,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  feveral  ocher  Places  :  The  We- 
ftern  are  generally  much  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  Eaft,  for  they  are  fometimes  met  with 
as  big  as  the  Palm  of  a  Man’s  Hand  :  Both 
Kinds  are  proper  to  flop  the  Flux  of  the  Bel¬ 
ly  and  Hemorrhages,  to  fweeten  the  too  a- 
crid  Humours,  being  finely  powder’d  and 
taken  inwardly  :  The  Dole  from  fix  Grains 
to  half  a  Dram. 

4.  Of  Saphirs. 

W"  E  fell  two  Sorts  of  Saphirs,  ^ 

CO  wit,  the  reddiih  and  the  ^  * 

blackiili  ;  the  Saphirs  arc  little  Stones  of  the 
Vol.  II.  A  a  Size 
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Size  of  a  Pin’s  Head,  extreamiy  hard,  and 
therefore  difficult  to  bruife  or  pound.  The 
reddiffi,  which  are  ufually  of  the  Colour  of 
Wine,  ought  to  be  imploy’d  for  phyfical  Ufes  ; 
for  as  to  the  blackilh  Saphirs  they  are  rather 
like  Ruft  of  Iron  than  a  precious  Stone,  and 
turn  the  Confet^ion  of  Hyacinth  black  when 
added  thereto.  Some  fubftitute  in  the  Room 
of  the  red  Oriental  Saphirs^  thofe  little 
Stones,  very  common  in  Holland^  that  we 
call  Vermeil,  or  fmall  Granats,  which  beware 
of,  tho’  it  is  not  difficult  to  diftinguifli  ’em, 
becaufe  the  true  Saphirs  are  of  a  very  fine, 
clear,  tranfparent  Red,  which  are  contrary 
to  the  Granats,  that  are  of  a  very  deep 
Red,  and  very  folid. 

Saphirus  vel  Sapphirus  ,  or  the 
Lemery,  Saphir  ,  is  a  fine,  precious ,  brilli¬ 
ant,  diaphanous,  refplendenc  Stone, 
of  which  there  are  two  Sorts,  one  call’d  the 
Male,  the  other  the  Female  :  The  Males  are 
of  a  pale  Blue,  or  a  Water  of  the  Diamond 
Luftre;  thefe  laft  are  call’d  White  or  Water 
Saphirs,  they  are  lefs  enquired  after  than 
the  Blue  :  The  Female  Saphirs  are  of  a 
deep  Blue,  thefe  arc  more  valuable,  and  e- 
fpecially  fuch  as  come  from  the  Eafl^Indies  ; 
as  Calecut,  Pegu,  Bifnager  and  ^eilan  ;  they 
are  found  likewife  in  feveral  Parts  of  the 
PVefter?z  World,  as  on  the  Borders  of  Bohe¬ 
mia  and  Silefia,  but  they  are  neither  fo  per- 
fed  nor  fine  as  the  Oriental,  but  have  their 
Luftre  defac’d  or  funk  by  the  Fire. 

They  ufe  in  Phyfick  the  Fragments  or 
Pieces  which  the  Lapidaries  cut  off  from  the 
Saphirs,  which  are  much  about  the  Size  of 
large  Pins- Heads,  reddifti  or  blackilh,  but 
the  Red  are  prefer’d  becaufe  the  Black  are 
full  of  Iron  Stone,  by  which  we  may  per¬ 
ceive  they-  have  fome  Analogy  to  the  Load- 
Stone,  for  they  will  be  attracted  like  Iron  : 
There  are  a  great  many  Virtues  attributed 
to  the  Saphirs  which  they  have  not  ;  as  the 
fortifying  the  Heart  and  other  noble  Parts,  pu¬ 
rifying  the  Blood,  refilling  of  Poyfon  ;  their 
true  Properties  are  to  flop  Fluxes,  fweeten 
the  Blood,  and  dry  up  Ulcers  of  the  Eyes. 

y.  Of  ths  Ruby. 

Pomet.  ^^HE  Pubies  are  likewife  little 
^  reddifh  Stones  that  are  brought 
us  from  the  EaflAndies,  and  are  of  very  lit¬ 


tle  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  for  which  Reafon  I  fhall 
fay  nothing  of  them,  nor  of  a  great  many 
others  which  we  might  fell  had  they  attain’d 
to  their  Perfedfion,  the  Names  of  which  are 
fubjoyn’d  ,  referring  the  Reader  to  a  Book 
entitled,  ThePerfeFi  orCompleat  JEbf^ELLE^^ 
or.  The  Hijiory  of  Precious  Stones  ;  com¬ 
pos’d  by  Anfelmus  Boetius  de  Boot,  Phyfician 
to  the  Emperor  Bpdolph  the  Second  ;  or  to  the 
Indian  Mercury,  made  by  Bpfnel,  who  has 
made  a  very  large  Treatife  thereof.  The 
precious  Stones  we  have,  befides  thofe  men¬ 
tion’d  before,  are  the  Diamonds  of  Alenfon^ 
the  Amethyfls  of  Auvergne  and  Cartagena^ 
the  Girafole,  the  Peridot,  the  Agats,  the  Be* 
rils,  the  Sardius,  the  Coralines,  the  Granats^ 
the  Malaquits,  and  feveral  Sorts  of  Marble, 
Florence  Stones,  And  as  I  have  feen  the 

vaft  Difference  betwixt  the  Stones  that  we 
fell,  and  the  fine  Stones  the  Lapidaries  ufe, 

I  advife  all  thofe  that  wou’d  make  the  Confi-* 
Ftion  of  Hyacinth,  to  take  rather  the  Chippings 
of  the  fine  Stones,  than  fancy  he  can  buy 
better  at  the  Druggifts  :  Befides,  I  am  of 
Opinion  with  thofe  who  allow  no  other  Vir¬ 
tue  in  all  the  precious  Stones,  than  to  abforb 
Acids, 

Bqibinus,  Carhunculus ,  Pyropus, 

Anthrax,  the  Bjiby  or  Carbuncle  is  a  Lemery, 
fine,  diaphanous,  precious  Scone 
that  is  very  hard,  and  refifts  the  File  ;  it  is 
refpiendent,  and  of  a  Colour  as  red  as  Blood, 
mix’d  with  a  little  Tindlure  of  blue  :  There 
are  feveral  Kinds  of  it,  but  the  fineft,  bardeft, 
and  moft  valuable,  is  that  from  X^eilan  in 
the  Indies  :  Stones  that  are  of  a  Fiefli  Co¬ 
lour  ,  they  are  whitilh  at  firft,  and  grow 
reddifti  as  they  approach  to  Perfection  : 
There  are  fome  likewife  in  Gamhaya  and  Bif- 
naga,  but  thefe  are  not  fo  fine. 

There  is  aflign’d  to  the  l^uby  the  Virtue  of 
refilling  Poyfon,  ftrengthening  the  Vitals, 
driving  away  Melancholy,  reftoring  of  loft 
Strength;  but  we  know  by  Experience  it 
has  no  other  Quality  than  that  of  an  Alcali 
Powder,  that  fweetens  the  Sharpnefs  of  the 
Humours,  and  breaks  their  Points,  and  con- 
fequently  flops  the  Flux  of  the  Belly  :  Dole 
from  half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples  ;  ’tis 
call’d  {{itbinus  from  its  red  Colour,  and  Car¬ 
hunculus  from  its  Reflexion,  looking  like  a 
red-hot  Coal  of  Fire. 
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6.  Of  Lapis  Lazuli,  or  thekzutQ  Stone. 

Fomet.  'T  H  E  A:{tire  Stone^  which  is 
^  moft  commonly  call’d  Lapis 
La:(uli,  and  by  feme  Lapis  Cyantus^  and  La^ 
pisSteliatus^  is  a  heavy  Stone  of  a  Sky  Blue, 
fometimes  full  of  Rock  Stone,  and  moft  fre¬ 
quently  ftreak’d  with  Veins  of  Copper, 
which  the  Ancients,  and  fome  Moderns,  be¬ 
liev’d  to  be  Gold  :  The  greateft  Part  of  the 
Stone  that  we  have  comes  from  Ferfia  and 
the  Eafl-lndies  ;  and  fome  affirm  that  it  is 
ufually  found  in  Gold  Mines,  and  that  it  is 
the  Marchajite  of  that  Metal  :  However  it  is 
certain  that  this  Stone  is  got  out  if  a  Quar¬ 
ry  as  other  Stones  are  here,  which  is  the 
Reafdn  we  have  it  of  all  Sizes  ;  the  Lapis 
La:{uli  to  be  perfeâ:  and  fit  for  Making  the 
Ultra-marine^  which  is  the  chief  Ule  it  is  put 
to,  except  the  fine  Works  made  of  it  ;  ought 
to  be  heavy,  of  a  deep  Blue,  like  fine  Indi¬ 
go,  with  as  few  Copper  or  Sulphureous 
Veins  as  poflible,  and  take  Care  it  be  not 
rub’d  with  Oil  Olive,  in  order  to  make  it 
appear  of  a  deeper  Blue  ;  but  the  Cheat  is 
not  hard  to  difeover,  becaufe  it  ought  to  be 
of  as  fine  a  Blue  within  as  without  ;  likewife 
refufe  fuch  as  is  full  of  Stones,  and  the  pre¬ 
tended  Veins  of  Gold  ;  fo  that  when  it  is 
burnt  to  make  Vhra^marine  it  will  ftink  ex- 
treamly,  having  a  fulphureous  Smell,  which 
(hows  that  it  proceeds  from  Copper,  and  not 
from  Gold. 

There  is  an  Error  fome  People  are  guilty 
of  in  believing,  as  fome  have  pretended,  that 
this  Stone,  when  fine,  will  encreafe  its 
Weight  in  the  Fire  :  This  is  certain,  that  the 
finer  this  Stone  is  it  will  lofe  the  lefs  in  the 
Fire  ;  and  that  there  is  fome  of  it  that  lofes 
fo  little  that  ’tis  not  worth  fpeaking  of  ;  but 
let  it  be  never  fo  good  it  will  always  lofe 
foraething  5  fo  far  is  it  from  being  encreas’d 
in  Weight  :  You  ought  to  put  the  5tone  into 
the  Fire  to  fee  if  it  be  good,  for  if  fo  k  will 
not  change  its  Colour  for  being  heated  hot. 
The  Choice  of  this  Stone  is  quite  otherwife 
than  has  been  deferibed  by  others,  who 
fay  that  that  which  is  full  of  yellowifli 
or  golden  Veins  ought  to  be  moft  valued, 
which  I  maintain  to  be  falfe,  fince  the  more  it 
is  fo,  the  lefs  it  is  efteemM,  efpecially  by 


thofe  who  know  what  Ufe  they  defignitfor 
namely,  \.o  Ultra- marine^  wherein  you 
muft  beware  of  the  greenifli  Stone,  very 
common  in  France^  which  is  found  about 
Foulon,  or  that  it  be  not  a  counterfeit  Stone, 
made  up  of  Tin  and  Saphre,  as  has  been 
obferv’d.  This  Stone  is  of  fome  fmall  Ufe 
in  Medicine,  becaufe  it  is  put  into  feveral 
galenical  Compofitions,  as  Confedlion  of 
Alk^ermes,  See.  There  are  Authors  who  at¬ 
tribute  great  Virtues  to  this  Stone,  and 
amongft  others  Monfieur  Demeuve,  to  whom 
the  Reader  may  have  Recourfe  ;  and  there 
are  feveral  others  who  fay  that  Lapis  Lazuli, 
and  the  Armenian  Stone,  are  almoft  alike, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  falfe,  as  you  will 
fee  in  the  next  Chapter. 

Lapis  Lai^uli,  Lapis  Cyaneus,  La* 
pis  C<£ruleus,  or  the  A:(ure  Stone,  is  Lemery, 
of  different  Sizes  and  Figures,  be¬ 
ing  opaque,  heavy,  and  of  a  blue  Colour, 
intermix’d  with  Streaks  of  Gold  and  Cop¬ 
per  ;  it  is  found  in  Quarries  in  the  Eafi-In-- 
dies,  and  in  Perjia,  and  fome  fay  in  the  Gold 
Mines  ;  its  Ufe  is  chiefly  to  make  Vhra- 
marine  of,  for  which  Purpofe  chufe  the 
cleaneft,  weightieft,  of  the  higheft  Colour, 
and  beft  Blue  5  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  Sul¬ 
phur  and  Sait.  To  make  Ultra-marine,  they 
calcine  this  Stone,  and  grind  it  fine  on  a 
Porphyry,  and  mix  it  up  in  a  Pafte  made  of 
fat  Pitch,  Wax,  and  Oil  •  then  they  wafli 
this  Pafte  well  to  feparate  the  blue  Parc 
which  precipitates  to  the  Bottom  in  a  very 
beautiful  Powder  ;  they  pour  off  the  Water 
leafurely,  and  dry  this  Powder,  which  is  for 
the  Painters  Ufe.  Lapis  La^^uli  prepar’d 
purges  melancholy  Humours,  fortifies  the 
Heart,  and  is  us’d  in  the  Confetftion  of  Al- 
kermes  :  The  Dofe  from  half  a  Scruple  to  a 
Dram.  There  is  found  near  Toulon  in  France, 
Germany,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of  Europe, 
a  falfe  or  baftard  Lapis  Las^uli,  that  is  green- 
iHi  and  thicker,  which  is  imploy’d  for  com¬ 
mon  Ufes. 

Of  Ultra-marine. 

Ultra-marine  is,  properly  fpeak¬ 
ing,  a  Precipitate  made  from  Lapis  Pomet. 
La:(uli  j  f  as  you  have  it  deferib’d 
by  Lemery  above  ]  and  fome  fay  it  took  its 
Name  of  Ultra-marine,  from  being  made 

A  a  2  be- 
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beyond  the  Seas  i  the  firft  of  the  Kind  com-  paration  given  them  ;  the  fineft  Sort  ought 
ing  from  ;  but  others  will  have  it  that  to  be  very  dry,  fine,  and  of  a  high  Co- 

rhe  Name  Was  given  it,  becaufe  this  Blue  is  lour. 

much  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  Sea.  ylrmentis  Lapls^  feu  Lapis  Arme- 
A  Friend  of  mine  affur’d  me.  that  the  firft  nis^  feu  Melochites ,  the  Armenian  Lemerfi. 
Vltra-marim  was  made  in  England  by  one  Stone  is  of  different  Shapes  and  Sizes, 
of  the  Eafi- India  Company  there.  You  but  moft  commonly  round,  uneven,  rough, 
ought  to  chafe  that  which  is  of  the  higheft  as  big  as  a  Nut,  of  a  Mixture  of  Colours, 
Colour,  well  ground,  which  is  known  by  Blue,  Green,  white,  ^c.  It  is  brought  from 
chewing  of  it  betwixt  the  Teeth,  and  if  it  Armenia^  whence  it  derives  its  Name  ;  but 
is  gritty  it  is  a  Sign  that  it  is  not  well  ground  :  at  prefent  it  is  alfo  found  in  Germany^  as  in 
and  to  difeover  if  it  is  genuine  and  not  fo-  the  County  of  Tyrol  ;  it  differs  from  Lapis- 
phifticared  ;  heat  a  little  of  it  red-hot  in  a  Las^uli^  in  that  it  is  no:  fo  blue,  but  fuller  of 
Crucible  ;  if  its  Colour  is  not  chang’d  *tis  a  drofly  Stone  and  other  Impurities  ;  and 
the  true  ;  for  if  it  is  adulterated  there  will  that  this  is  taken  from  the  Silver  Mines, 
be  black  Spots  in  it  :  Its  Ufe  is  for  Painting  whereas  the  other  is  found  in  the  Gold 
in  Oil  and  Miniature.  The  Manner  of  pre-  Mines.  Chufe  that  which  is  of  the  deepeft 
paring  Vltra-marine  is  deferib’d  in  fo  many  Colour.  They  grind  this  Stone  and  wafh. 
Books,  I  thought  it  needlefs  to  repeat  it  it,  to  feparate  the  finer  Parts,  or  the  Sand 
here  ;  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  thofe  who  pre-  which  fhines  like  Spangles  of  Gold  ;  and 
pare  it  make  it  into  four  Sorts  ,  which  pro-  this,  when  dry’d,  they  fell  by  the  Name  of 
ceeds  from  nothing  elfe  but  the  different  for  the  Painters  Ufe.  'Tïixs  Armenian 

Walkings  of  the  Powder,  whereof  the  Firft  Stone^  prepar’d,  is  deterfive,  and  deliccative 


is  abundantly  more  beautiful  than  the  Laft. 

7.  Of  the  Armenian  Stone. 

Pomet.  '^His  is  a  little  Stone  of  the 
Size  of  a  Bullet,  of  a  greenilh 
Blue  without  and  within,  adorn’d  with  fmall 
white  glirtering  Sparks^  riling  beyond  its 
Surface,  like  Spar  or  fmall  Diamond  Sparks. 
They  attribute  great  Virtues  to  this  Stone,  as 
that  it  is  good  to  cure  iht  Falling  Sickpefs^  Me¬ 
lancholy^  and  the  like.  This  Stone  is  ground 
and  walk’d  to  free  it  from  the  Spar  and  little 
Sparkles,  as  it  were  Sweepings  of  Gold,  tho’ 
’ns  only.  Sand,  and  afterwards  dry’d  and 
brought  to  us  by  the  Name  of  Powder  Green, 
or  Verditer,  which  is  us’d  by  the  Painters  • 
but  more  efpeciaily  by  thofe,  who  to  en-, 
creafe  their  Mountain  Green,  mix  equal  Parts 
of  both  together  to  make  this  come  cheaper, 
that  fo  they  may  get  more  Aloney  by  it  ; 
for  which  Reafon  never  buy  any  Mountain 
Green  but  of  Perfons  you  can  cruft,  and  fuch 
as  has  the  Marks ‘deferib’d,  when  treating  of 
it;  and  belides  when  a  little  of  it  put  upon 
Paper  (tains  it  not,  but  is  like  Sand,  which 
is -a  Sign  ’tis  not  mix’d  with  Verditer.  We 
fell  feveral  Sores  of  Verditers  which  have  no 
other  Difference  but  according  to  the  Pre- 


or  drying,  being  outwardly  apply’d,  and 
inwardly  purges  melancholy  Humours  ;  it  is^ 
good  for  the  Epilepfie,  The  Dofe  from. 
a  Scruple  to  a  Dram. 

8.  Of  Smalt  or  Powder  Blue. 

'DOwder  Blue  is  either  a  Compofi- 

tion,  or  a  Stone  pulverized,  pometl 
which  we  have  from  England  and 
Epiien,  whither  it  is  brought  by  the  Swedes, , 
Hamhurghers  and  Danes  :  The  greateft  Part 
of  this  Smalt  comes  from  Dants^icl\.in  Por 
land,  as  well  as  feveral  other  Colours,  with 
Zink  and  Tin-glafs  ;  but  this  being  a  Trade, 
known  but  to  lew  People,  therefore  thofe 
who  deal  in  ihefe  Commodities  diredlly- 
from  Dants^icli,  fell  cheaper  than  thofe  who  . 
trade  from  Holland,  England,  or  l{piien.  Af¬ 
ter  all  the  diligent  Enquiries  1  cou’d  make,  Î  ' 
found  it  impofilble  to  find  out  what  this  Pow¬ 
der  Blue  was ,  fome  affuring  me  that  it  was 
a  Compoficion  made  at  Hpü'en  ;  but  as  thofe 
who  made  it  kept  it  as  a  Secret,  I  never 
cou’d  difeover  of  what  it  was  ;  it  ought  to 
be  very  fine,  of  a  deep  Colour,  and  as 
dry  and  like  to  Vltra-marine  as  pofilble  3  its 
Ufe  is  for  the  Painters. 

9-  Of 
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9.  Of  Jafper. 

Pomet]  Here  being  various  Sorts  of  Ja~ 

ftich  as  the  Green,  the 
Purple,  Cerulean,  Aurora,  or  Cryftal  like  ; 
Ï  fhall  fpeak  only  of  that  which  is  fold  in  the 
Shops,  which  is  the  Green  Jufper  ;  and  if  it 
had  not  been  of  fome  fmali  Ufe  in  Medicine, 
I  (hou’d  not  have  fpoke  of  it.  Being  a  very 
precious  Commodity,  it  is  very  liable  to  be 
counterfeited  in  Glafs  :  Chufe  fuch  as  are  of 
a  fine  deep  Green,  fmooth  and  (hining,  full 
of  red  Spots,  as  if  they  were  little  Drops  of 
Blood,  and  which  can  take  no  Imprelîion 
from  the  Point  of  a  Needle  drawn  up¬ 
on  it,  which  is  a  Sign  that  it  is  truly 
Oriental. .  Some  People  affirm  that  the 
Green  Jaf^er  is  very  proper  to  cure  the  Ep- 
hpfy^  and  that  it  is  a  good  Cordial  j  it  is 
prepar’d  as  the  Hyacinth  and  other  precious 
Stones. 

Jafpts^  the  Jafper,  is  a  fine,  hard, 
Lemery.  fmooth,  refplendent,  precious  Stone, 
which  differs  little  from  the  -rlgate^ 
only  that  is  not  fo  har#  and  pure  :  There 
are  a  great  many  Kinds  of  it,  but  the  Ori¬ 
ental  is  the^beft.  It  ought  to  be  very  hard, 
of  a  deep  Green  fpotted  with  Red,  and  it  is 
of  fome  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  ground  fine  upon  a 
Porphyry  :  The  prepar’d  Powder  is  aftrin- 
gent,  proper  to  ftop  Blood  and  the  Scour  of 
the  Guts.  Great  Virtues  are  afifign’d  it  in 
the  Epilepfy,  alfo  to  ftrengthen  the  Stomach, 
and  bring  away  the  Stone  in  the  Kidnies, 

10.  0/ fj&e  Jade  Stone. 

Pomet,  H  E  Jade  is  a  greenifh  Scone, 

inclinable  to  grey,  excreamly 
bard  and  very  rare  :  This  Scone  is  little  us’d 
in  Phyfick,  but  pretty  much  in  feveral  Sorts 
of  Works  that  arc  very  valuable,  it  being  very 
difficult  to  cut.  The  Turks  and  Poles  ufe  a 
great  deal  of  Jade  to  make  Handles  for  their 
Knives,  Sabres,  Swords,  and  other  Things, 
v^hich  they  adorn  with  Gold  j  the  Oriental  is 
the  finelh  Jads* 


Jade  is  a  very  hard  Scone,  of  a 
greenifii  grey  Colour  ;  the  fineft  Lemery: 
comes  from  the  Eafl-Indies.  The 
Turks  and  Poles  make  feveral  Ufes  of  themj 
and  it  is  difficult  to  work  becaufe  of  its 
exceflive  Hardnefs. .  Some  pretend,  that 
apply’d  to  the'  Region  of  the  Kidnies, 
they  are  proper  to  bring  away  Scone  and 
Gravel,  but  I  can  give  no  credit  to  fuch  Re¬ 
medies. 

II.  0/  the  Nephritick  Stone. 

H  E  Nephritick  Stone  is  a  grey- 
ifh  Scone,  with  a  little  Mixture  Pomet, 
of  Blue  in  it,  fo  that  it  is  ufually  of 
a  bluilh  grey  Colour,  being  fat  and  oily 
like  Venetian  Talck-  This  Stone  is  much ' 
valued  by  certain  Perfons  for  the  Cure  of 
the  Gravel,  which  makes  it  fo  fcarce,  and" 
fo  much  enquired  after,  becaufe  of  its- 
Virtues,  which  it  performs  by  hanging  about  • 
the  Thigh  of  thofe  who  are  troubled  with 
the  Scone  or  Gravel  in  the  Kidnies,  from 
whence  ic  is  call’d  thé  Nephritick  Stone  :  The 
Dearnefs  and  Rarity  of  this  Stone  is  the  Rea- 
fon  why  fome  have  fubfticuted  in  its  ftead  a 
Kind  of  green  Marble,  furnam’d  Malaguitte^ 
and  cut  and  carve  it  like  a  Bird’s  Head,  be-- 
caufe  the  Ancients  believ’d  that  the  true  Ne- 
phritick  Stone  refembled  a  Bird’s  Head,  or 
the  Beak  of  a  Perroquet.  The  true  Nephri¬ 
tick  Stone  comes  from  Nerv-Spain  ;  and  who¬ 
ever  wou’d  know  further  of  it  may  read  Mr.  . 
Worms ^  who  has  writ  a  large  Defcripcion  of 
ic,  too  long  CO  be  inferced  here. 

Lapis  Nepbriticus,  or  the  Nephri¬ 
tick  Stone,  is  of  differenc  Sizes,  Lemery» 
pretty  bard,  opaque,  of  a  bluifii 
Grey  or  Afh-colour,  but  fomeumes  mix’d 
with  white,  yellow,  or  black,  and  is  not 
perfectly  fmooth,  becaufe  it  is  unc5luous  like-, 
Talck;  it  is  found  in  Nevo-Spain,  fomecimes 
with  the  Jafper,  and  fometimes  alone  :  Some 
reckon  ic  among  the  Kinds  of  Jafpers^ 
making  no  great  Difference,  but  only  that 
this  is  the  harder  :  For  the  moft  Parc  they 
are  found  like  Whet-Scones  in  the  Fields  in 
great  I.umps,  fo  big,  that  a  Cup  may  be 
made  of  them.  Carolina  affords  pretty  large 
ones,  of  about  eight  Inches  long,  three . 

broad, 
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broad,  and  two  thick,  of  an  alh-colour’d 
Green  :  They  are  likewife  gather’d  in  Bo- 
hernia^  and  feveral  Parts  of  Spain^  but  thofe 
are  not  fo  much  efteem’d  as  what  cornes 
from  America» 

This  Stone  has  the  Property  to  eafe  the 
Stone  Colick,  to  break  the  Stone  in  the 
Reins,  and  expell  Gravel  by  Urine,  being 
hung  about  the  Neck,  Thigh,  or  Arm  : 
Some  prefcribe  it  to  be  taken  inwardly,  from 
four  to  fifteen  Grains.  Of  latter  Years  there 
is  brought  into  Ufe  for  the  fame  Difeafes, 
a  brown,  fmooth,  (hining  Stone,  which  they 
call  from  its  great  Virtues,  the  Divine  Stone  ; 
this  breaks  the  Stone  in  the  Kidnies,  and 
forces  it  away  by  Urine  ;  they  tye  it  in  their 
Cloaths  about  the  Back.  ^ 

12.  0/ Venetian  Talck. 

Vomet.  '  H  E  Venetian  Talck  is  a  Kind 
of  greenilh  Stone  in  Scales 
or  Flakes,  which  tho’  it  be  fatty,  is  ne- 
verthelefs  very  dry  and  heavy  ;  the  fineft  is 
that  which  is  found  in  the  Quarries,  fituated 
near  Venice^  from  whence  it  is  call’d  Vene¬ 
tian  Talck,.  It  is  found  alfo  plentifully  in 
Germany,  England,  and  about  the  Alps.  The 
beft  Talck.  is  that  which  is  in  large,  white, 
greenilh,  Ihining  Stones,  that  being  broken 
iparkle  like  Silver  Spangles,  and  which  being 
in  fmall  Leaves  are  white,  clear,  and  tranfpa- 
rent;  but  take  Care  that  they  be  equally  fine 
throughout  ;  for  that  which  is  in  great  Stones 
is  Very  fubjedl  to  be  bad,  by  Reafon  of  a  great 
many  yellow  or  reddilh  Veins  that  are  found 
within,  accompanied  with  a  Kind  of  Earth 
that  fpoils  the  Sale  of  it  ;  there  are  fome  of 
them  alfo  of  a  greenilh  White,  inftead  of  a 
reddilh  Yellow  ;  fo  that  we  had  better  take 
that  which  is  in  moderate  Pieces,  which 
we  may  know  at  Sight. 

Talck  is  much  in  Regard  with  the  Ladies 
of  Quality,  who  ufe  it  for  a  Cofmetick  ; 
and  as  it  is  exceeding  difficult  to  reduce  ir 
into  Powder,  yea,  or  to  calcine  it,  the  Way 
is  now  to  grate  it  with  a  Filh-skin,  and  then 
to  fearce  it,  fo  ufing  it  as  Occafion  lhall 
require.  Hence  it  is  that  almoft  none  but 
filch  Talck,  as  is  in  moderate  Pieces  of  a  Size 
fit  to  be  held  in  the  Hand,  is  now  call’d  for. 


Venetian  Talck  y  while  it  is  whole,  is  of 
a  greenilh  Colour  ;  but  being  broken,  or 
divided  into  thin  Scales,  it  is  known  from 
Englifh  Talck  by  its  Inclination  to  Friability, 
its  green  Colour  and  Fixed  nefs  in  the  Fire  : 
For  fome  who  have  kept  it  forty  or  fifty 
Days  in  a  Glafs-Houfe  Fire,  have  taken  it 
out  at  the  End  of  the  Time,  and  found  no 
Alteration  in  it,  neither  in  Refpedf  of  Eefo- 
lution.  Colour,  or  PVeight,  but  it  has  come 
out  abfolutely  the  fame  Thing  as  it  went  in. 
This  Talck  therefore  being  of  fo  fixed  a 
Nature,  our  Labour  now  muft  be  to  Ihow 
how  to  open  its  Body  in  order  to  make 
thofe  Preparations  of  it,  which  we  defire, 
at  lead  the  noble  White,  which  Ladies, 
with  fo  much  Curiolity  and  Charges,  feek 
after  and  purfue.  It  is  true,  there  are  a 
great  many  Men  that  boaft  what  Prepa¬ 
rations  and  Secrets  they  have  of  Talck',  but 
this  we  certainly  know,  that  there  is  no  li¬ 
quid  Subftance  of  it,  yet  invented  or  known, 
made  out  of  the  fimple  Thing  itfelf  ;  but 
fuch  as  is  compounded  by  the  Mixture  of 
fuch  Salts  as  are  able  to  penetrate  the  Stone  ; 
fo  invincible  is  the  Fixednefs  of  the  True 
Venetian  Talck  ;  therefore  to  attempt  to  cal¬ 
cine  it,  with  Addition  of  fome  piercing  Salt, 
is  an  unpardonable  Vanity  ;  but  by  tho 
Help  of  fome  Salts,  and  acid  Spirit,  I  con- 
fefs  a  good  Cofmetick  may  be  made  of  it, 
to  change  and  whiten  the  Skin. 

The  Ancients,  and  efpecially  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  were  fomecimes  of  Opinion,  that 
fromlTalck  might  be  drawn  a  Remedy,  of 
fuch  Efficacy  as  ever  to  preferve  the  Body 
in  good  Cafe,  for  which  Reafon  they  gave 
it  the  Name  of  Talcky  as  much  as  to  fay, 
an  equal  Difpofition  of  Body,  according  to 
which  it  is  in  perfedl  Health  ;  and  from 
hence,  undoubtedly,  hath  proceeded  the  Vul¬ 
gar  Error  concerning  an  Oil  of  Talck,  which 
is  fo  much  commended,  and  to  which  fuch 
extraordinary  Vermes  are  attributed  ;  and 
fo  prevalent  hath  this  Error  been,  and  ftill 
is  at  this  Day,  that  whoever  could  find  the 
Secret  of  getting  an  Oil  from  Talck  t  without 
the  Addition  of  Salts  or  Acids,  might  be 
fnre  to  fell  it  for  its  Weight  in  Gold  ;  yea,  I 
may  venture  to  fay,  twenty  times  more. 
But  fince  as  I  believe  the  high  Commenda¬ 
tions,  and  wonderful  Vertues  ufually  aferib’d 

to 
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to  it,  proceed  upon  Suppofition  it  couM 
be  had,  which  is  impoffible,  therefore  I 
lhall  fay  no  more  of  it,  but  that  fome  Per¬ 
lons  who  flatter  themfelves  with  a  Belief 
that  they  have  the  Secret  of  Making  it,  af- 
firui  that  it  is  incomparably  good  for  Whiten¬ 
ing  the  Skin,  Smoothing  the  Face,  and  in 
a  Word  to  make  old  People  renew  their 
Youth. 

If  Venice  Talck  be  heated  red  hot,  and 
put  into  an  Iron  Mortar  almoft  as  hot,  it 
may  be  beaten  in  a  fmall  Time  to  a  moft 
fine  impalpable  Powder,  which  being  fears’d 
may  be  mix’d  with  Vuguents  and  Pomatum^ 
and  us’d  as  other  Cofmetickj  of  the  like 
Kind.  This  Talck.,  thus  pulveriz’d,  may 
be  ftrew’d  among  (hell  Snails,  and  left  in 
a  glaz’d  Pipkin  ’till  they  have  fuckt  it 
all  up  ;  then  having  bruifed  them  with 
all  their  Shells,  put  the  Mixture  into  a 
Glafs  Cucurbit,  cover’d  with  its  Head  ; 
diftill  the  whole  Mafs,  and  you  will  have  a 
Cofmetick.  Water  good  to  cleanfe  and  beautify 
the  Skin  with. 

We  have  another  Sort  of  Trf/c4  brought 
us  from  Mufcovy  and  Perfia^  which  they  call 
Red  or  Leaf  'Talck^^  becaufe  it  is  of  a  red- 
difli  Colour,  and  eafie  to  be  divided  into 
Leaves  as  thin  as  you  pleafe.  This  Red  or 
Leaf  Talck.  is  only  ufed,  fo  far  as  I  know, 
by  the  Monks  and  Nuns,  who  put  it,  in- 
ftead  of  Glafs,  before  their  Figures  and 
Agnus’s,  but  don’t,  as  fome  Authors  affirm, 
imploy  to  this  Purpofe  the  Venetian  Talck^, 
This  then,  as  I  have  faid,  being  the  only 
Ufe  of  the  Leaf  Ta/ck^y  we  ought  not  to 
meddle  with  any,  but  what  is  in  large 
Leaves,  and  when  fplit  or  divided  into  very 
thin  Pieces,  is  of  a  Cryftalline  Ciearnefs 
and  Tranfparency.  There  is  not  almoft  a 
more  curious  Commodity  in  the  World  than 
Leaf  Talck^  with  the  required  Qualifications, 
forasmuch  as  it  iavery  rare  to  be  found. 
*Tis  a  Thing  fo  very  hard  to  underftand, 
that  I.  would  not  advile  any  one  to  buy  any, 
but  what  is  approv’d  by  thofc  who  work  in 
it  :  That  which,  being  thick,  is  blackilh, 
and  may  be  divided  into  Leaves  extremely 
thin,  is  judged  to  be  the  beft. 
j  Talcum,  or  Talck. ,  is  a  Kind  of 

X^emery.  ^  mineral  Matter,  that 

is  fine,  white,  fmootby  foft  to.  the  Touchy 
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Alining  and  tranfparent  \  dividing  into 
Leaves  or  Scales  that  will  not  burn  ; 
fome  call  it  Stella  Terra:,  becaufe  it  Alines 
like  a  Star:  There  are  two  Kinds  of  it; 
one  call’d  Venetian  Ta^cky  and  the  other 
Mufcovy  Talck;  The  Venetian  Sort  is  fofr, 
fcaly,  heavy,  and  appears  greafy  to  the 
Touch,  tho*  it  is  dry,  of  a  Silver  Colour, 
tending  to  green,  fomething  tranfparent  : 
Chufe  the  fineft  white  Aiining  Pieces,  upon 
the  green  Caft,  that  feparate  into  little  nice 
clear  Leaves,  or  Flakes,  that  Aiine  like 
Pieces  of  Silver.  When  you  wou’d  reduce 
this  into  Powder,  rafp  it  with  a  Sea-Dog’s 
Skin,  or  rather  calcine  it  in  a  Crucible  a- 
boiu  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  ;  then  beat  it  in 
an  Iron  Mortar  almoft  red-hot,  and  fift  ic 
thro*  a  Sieve  :  It  is  us’d  in  Cofmetick  Poma^* 
turns,  by  the  Ladies. 

The  Mufcovy  Talck  is  hard,  fmooth. 
Alining,  and  foft  to  the  Touch,  dividing  or 
breaking  into  thin  Leaves,  that  are  almoft 
as^  tranfparent  as  Glafs,  and  fometimes  it  is 
reddiAi  :  This  comes  from  the  Quarries  in 
Mufcovy  and  Perjia  ;  chufe  the  fineft  and 
cleareft  ;  it  ferves  them  for  Lanthorns,  a& 
we  ufe  Horn;  but  theT^/e^is  more  commodi¬ 
ous,  for  it  is  more  tranfparent,  and  not  fo 
fubjedl  to  burn.  is  difficult  to  reduce 

to  Afhes,  by  the  Fire,  becaufe  the  Pores  of 
it  being  fmall,  the  Parts  of  Fire  Aide  thro’ 
without  making  any  Imprefîîon.  I  attempted 
to  calcine  both  Sorts  by  a  Burning- Glafs  i 
that  of  Venice  was  chang’d  by  the  folar  Fire 
into  a  groATer,  yellowiAi,  opaque  Matter  ; 
and  that  of  Mufcovy  into  a  light  farine,  being 
very  fine  white  Powder. 

i;.  Of  Brianfcn  Chalk*^ 

'"jr  H  E  Brianfon  Chalk,  is  a  Kind  of  Stone» 
or  a  mineral  Subftance,  almoft  like 
Venetian  Tnlck.y  but  harder,  and  that  does 
not  fo  readily  fplit  or  feparate  into  Scales  ; 
there  are  two  Kinds  of  ir,  one  white,  and 
the  other  green,  that  are  found  in  the  Quar-- 
ries  or  Pits  near  Brianfon  ;  they  ferve  to  take 
Greafe-Spots  out  of  Cloths,  and  for  Taylors 
to  mark  or  fcore  with  ;  chufe  the  neatefr, 
fmootheft,  green  and  foft. 
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14.  Of  Spalt. 

Pomet,  CPalt  is  a  fcaly  bright:  Scone,  very 
^  like  Parget  Scone,  except  that 
this  is  whiter  :  They  find  Abundance  of 
thefe  Scones  in  Germany^  efpecially  about 
Aushurg  ;  there  are  fonae  likewife  in  Eng* 
Innd,  but  not  fo  good.  We  foiiietimes  fee 
Fragments  of  this  Scone  adhering  to  and 
mixe  with  Frank'mcefife,  a  Sign  that  it  is 
found  in  the  Places  whence  it  conaes  ;  it 
fliou’d  be  in  long  brittle  Scales  that  may  be 
eafily  crumbled  to  Powder  with  the  Nail  of 
one’s  Thumb,  which  can’t  be  done  by  that 
of  England,  being  more  hard.  Spalt  is  us’d 
by  feveral  Sorts  of  Workmen,  being  good 
to  aflift  the  Founders  in  Melting  of  their 
Metals,  which  I  cannot  affirm  to  be  Fatfl:, 
having  never  feen  it  try’d. 

Spalt  is  a  fcaly  Stone  that  is 
Lemery.  bright,  and  looks  like  Plaifter 
Stone,  or  Cryftal  of  Montmartre^ 
but  it  is  much  whiter  :  ft  is  met  with  in 
England  and  Germany.  The  Founders  ufe  it 
ÎO  flux  their  Metals  with  ;  it  is  decerfive  and 
drying,  outwardly  apply’d. 

ly.  0/  the  Lapis  Judaicus^  cr  Jews- 

Stone. 

Pomet.  'THE  ^evos-Stone  is  of  different 
Sizes  and  Figures  ;  but  the  moft 
common  Size  is  that  of  an  Olive,  adorn’d 
with  little  Streaks  or  hollow  Lines,  running 
from  one  End  to  the  other,  and  fometimes  it 
is  altogether  fmooth.  This  Stone  is  ufually 
Grey,  and  fometimes  of  a  reddifh  Grey, 
and  fliines  like  our  little  Flint  Pebbles,  of 
which  I  believe  it  to  be  a  Species.  Thefe 
Stones  are  brought  us  from  different  Parts 
of  Judea,  from  whence  they  take  their 
Name  ;  They  are  likewife  call’d  Syrian  and 
Phœnician  Stones.  This  Scone,  tho’  it  be 
like  a  Flint,  it  is  nothing  fo  hard,  yet  not 
fo  eafle  to  break  as  fome  Authors  have  af- 
ferted  j  but  being  broke  it  is  of  a  whitilh 
Grey,  and  fliining.  Mr.  Charas,  in  his 
Book  of  Chymiftry,  at  the  821  Page,  fays, 
that  this  Stone  being  calcin’d  with  Sul¬ 


phur  from  it,  with  difliird  V:r-.  fia, , 
of  î;.dt,  and  Spirit  of  H'lney.  mav  be 
drawn  a  fait  that  is  admirable  for  breaking 
the  Scone  ;  where  thofe  who  defire  ic  pre¬ 
pare  it  may  be  inftru(5fed  therein. 

Lapis  Judaicus,  Lapis  Syriacus, 

Phecnicites,  Tecolithus,  or  the  Jevps-  Lcmery, 
Stone,  is  of  various  Forms  and  Big- 
nefs,  but  moft  ufually  is  lhap’d  like  a  (mail 
Olive,  ftresk’d  all  over  with  Lines  that  run 
thro’  the  Length  of  it,  and  are  equally  di- 
ftant  one  from  another  ;  fome  are  found 
fmooth  without  any,  and  fonriC  in  a  Cyiin^ 
drical  Form  :  The  Colour  is  grey ,  and 
fometimes  reddifh  without,  and  whidfh  with¬ 
in  :  It  appears  to  be  hard  like  a  Flint,  but 
is  fofc  and  may  be  eafily  beat  to  powder  ; 
they  are  diftinguifn’d  into  Male  and  Female  • 
the  Male  is  that  which  is  large,  long,  and 
of  a  Cylindrical  Figure  ;  the  Female  is  that 
which  is  of  the  Shape  and  Size  of  a  Imali 
Olive  :  They  are  both  indifferently  us’d  in 
Phyfick,  being  firft  ground  to  a  fine  Pow¬ 
der  on  a  Marble.  This  Powder  is  given 
to  flop  Fluxes  of  the  Belly,  to  provoke  U- 
rine,  and  to  break  the  Stone  in  the  Kidnies 
and  Bladder. 

16.  Of  the  Lapis  Lyncis^  Thunder- 

Stone. 

H  E  Belemyiites,  falfely  call’d 
the  Lynx  Stone,  is  a  Kind  of  Pomet. 
Flint  made  in  a  Pyramidal  Form, 
to  which  the  Ancients  gave  the  Name  of 
Belemnites,  from  its  Refemblance  to  a  Dart 
or  Arrow,  and  others  of  DaSiylus  Jdeus,  from 
its  Likenefs  to  a  Finger,  and  becaufe  it  is 
found  on  Mount  Ida  ;  others  fay  it  was  call’d 
Lapis  Lyncis,  becaufe  it  was  believ’d  that  it 
was  form’d  from  the  Urine  of  the  Lynx. 
This  Stone  is  harder  than  the  Jews  Stone, 
notwithftanding  they  attribute  the  fame 
Virtues  to  it  :  And  Mr.  Charas  told  me  it 
might  be  prepar’d  after  the  fame  Manner, 
and  ufed  for  the  fame  Purpofes.  This  Stone 
being  broke  is  of  the  Colour  of  Horn  in 
the  Concavity,  in  which  is  found  a  Sort  of 
grey  dry  Earth,  of  an  infipid  Tafte,  and 
like  to  be  good  for  nothing  :  At  the  End  of 
the  Sto.ne  there  alfo  appears,  as  it  were, 

the 
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the  Refemblance  of  a  Sun.  Plenty  of  thefc 
Scones  are  found  about  PariSy  in  digging  and 
labouring  the  Ground,  efpecially  in  Tandy 
and  gravelly  Soils. 

BelemniteSy  five  Lapis  LynclSy 
Lejnery.  Jive  DaElylus  IdeuSy  the  Thunder- 
fionCy  or  Thunder-bolt  ,  is  about 
'  tjie  Length  and  Thicknefs  of  a  Man’s  Fin¬ 
ger,  fometimes  more,  and  fometimes  lefs, 
round,  pointed,  or  in  a  pyramidal  Form, 
like  an  Arrow  :  They  are  found  of  different 
Colours,  fometimes  white,  and  fometimes 
grey,  and  fometimes  brown,  brought  ufual- 
ly  from  Candla  ;  but  they  come  likewife 
from  Germany,  They  find  the  fame  about 
PariSy  in  the  Tandy  Grounds,  and  there  are 
two  Sons  of  ’em  ;  one  that  being  put  upon 
the  Fire  will  yield  a  bituminous  Smell,  and 
the  other  none  at  all.  The  firft  is  plainly, 
that  which  the  Ancients  call’d  LyncurluSy 
and  believ’d  falfely  to  be  a  Kind  of  Succlnnmy 
or  Amber  that  was  made  from  the  Urine  of 
the  Lynx  coagulated.  The  Stone  being 
broke  they  find  in  its  Concavity,  that  looks  of 
a  Horn  Colour,  a  little  dry  grey  Earth, 
without  Smell  or  Tafte.  This  Stone  is  us’d 
to  break  the  Stone  in  the  Kidney,  and  to  ex- 
pell  it  by  Urine,  being  taken  inwardly  :  It 
is  alfo  us’d  externally  to  cleanfe  and  dry 
Wounds  I  it  is  ground  on  a  Marble  to  re¬ 
duce  it  to  Powder. 

17.  Of  the  Bolognian  Stone. 

Pomet,  '^His  is  a  heavy  Stone  of  a  fiiin- 
ing  Silver  Grey,  very  like  in 
Figure  to  the  Nephritic^,  Stoney  wfiich  is 
found  very  commonly  about  Bologna  in  Itafyy 
whence  it  takes  its  Name.  This  Stone  is  of 
no  other  Ufe  than,  after  Calcination,  to  make 
the  Phofphorus,  of  which  Mr.  Lemery  treats 
fo  largely  at  the  End  of  his  Book  of  Chy» 
mifiry  ;  and  likewife  Mr.  tVormSy  he  having 
writ  a  long  Difcourfe  of  it,  whither  thofe 
who  defire  to  make  it  may  have  Recourfe  : 
The  Bolognian  Stone  is  not  yet  well  known 
amongft  us,  which  is  the  Caufe  we  fell  fo 
little  of  it.  Some  call  this  Stone  calcin’d,  the 
Sun  or  Moon  Spungey  the  illuminated  Stone  5 
Lucifer,  CaJJiolanus  his  Srowe,  or  KySrcher  s 
Phofphorus. 
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Lapis  BolonienfiSy  ChryfolapiSy  or 
the  Bolognian  Stoney  is  a  Stone  where-  Lemery, 
of  a  Phofphorus  is  made  :  It  is  ordi¬ 
narily  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Walnut,  bunch’d, 
uneven,  flattilh,  and  difpos’d  in  fuch  a  Man¬ 
ner,  that  the  Side  oppofite  to  the  Bunch  or 
Knot,  makes  a  Kind  of  Cavity;  it  is  hea¬ 
vy,  grey,  loft,  Ihining  in  feveral  Parts,  Cry- 
ftalline  within,  almoft  like  Talck  of  Mont¬ 
martre  :  It  is  found  in  feveral  Parts  of  Italy^ 
but  chiefly  at  the  Bottom  of  Mount  PaternOy 
which  is  a  Part  of  the  Alps^  and  diftant  from 
the  City  of  Bolognay  about  a  League  ;  they 
are  eafily  difcover’d  after  the  Floods  of  Wa¬ 
ters  that  happen  from  the  great  Rains  ;  for 
then  the  Earth  is  walk’d  and  clean’d  that 
furrounded  them,  and  hinder’d  them  from 
being  feen  :  They  are  diftinguilh’d  from  o- 
ther  Stones  of  the  Mountain,  by  little  Sparks 
that  appear  on  their  Surface;  and  we  may 
fee,  in  the  Cabinets  of  the  Curious,  Tome  of 
thefe  rhat  weigh  to  five  Pounds.  Thefe  large 
Stones  are  no  otherwife  valuable  than  for 
their  Scarcenefs,  they  being  more  earthy 
than  the  fmall  ones,  and  not  fo  good  to  make 
the  Phofphorus  of. 

The  belt  Bolognian  Stones  are  thofe  which 
are  found  cover’d  on  the  Outfide  with  a  thin, 
white,  and  opaque  Cruft,  but  thele  are  ve¬ 
ry  rare  ;  and  fince  we  cannot  come  at  them 
we  ufe  the  common  Sort,  which  Ihou’d 
be  chofe  with  the  feweft  Spots,  and  that  are 
bright  ;  the  worft  are  thofe  where  there  ap¬ 
pear  Veins  of  Vitriol  or  Iron  ;  thefe  con¬ 
tain  in  them  much  more  of  Sulphur  and 
Salt. 

The  Bolognian  Stone  is  prepar’d  and  reduc’d 
into  a  PhofphoruSy  by  a  moderate  Calcina¬ 
tion,  that  purifies  and  exalts  the  Sulphur 
more  than  it  was,  This  Calcination  is  made 
in  the  following  Manner  :  Take  feven  or 
eight  of  thefe  Stones  cleans’d  on  the  Outfide 
with  a  Rafp,  or  a  Knife,  and  powdering  very 
finely  one  or  two  of  the  moft  Ihining  of  them 
in  a  Brafs  Mortar,  throw  the  others  whole, 
one  after  another,  into  clearWater  ;  and  having 
taken  ’em  out,  cover  them  intirely  over  with 
the  Powder,  by  rolling  them  in  it,  that  they 
may  lick  upas  much  as  they  can  ;  then  pur 
them  into  a  little  Furnace  or  Stove,  with  a 
Brafs  Grate,  upon  which  you  muft  lay  them 
in  order,  with  a  Fire  under  them  to  calcine  ; 
Vol.  II.  B  b  which 
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which  when  done,  let  the  Fire  go  out  of  it- 
felf  ;  and  when  all  is  cold,  take  off  your 
calcin’d  Stones  gently  from  the  Grate  5  fepa- 
rate  the  Cruft,  which  comes  from  the  Pow¬ 
der  in  which  you  have  roll’d  them,  and  keep 
the  Scones  in  a  Box  with  Cotton  ;  preferve 
likewife  the  Cruft  which  is  to  be  reduced  in¬ 
to  an  impalpable  Powder. 

Thefe  calcin’d  Stones  are  the  Phofphorus^ 
which  being  expos’d  to  the  Day  in  an  open 
Field  or  Street,  are  lighted,  as  it  were  in  an 
inftant  ;  after  which,  if  they  are  carried  into 
a  dark  Place,  they  will  appear  like  lighted 
Coals  without  any  fenfible  Heat,  and  you 
may  extinguifh  them  by  little  and  little  ;  but  if 
you  let  in  the  Light  they  will  burn  again, 
and  thus  they  will  laft  for  two  or  three  Years 
together,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
frequently  expos’d  to  the  Light  ;  and  when 
thefe  Stones  have  loft  their  Virtue  they 
may  be  reftored  again,  by  obfcrving  the 
fame  Circumftances  as  before,  but  their 
Brightnefs  will  be  much  lefs.  The  Cruft 
reduc’d  into  Powder  is  likewife  finer  and 
more  illuminating,  when  expos’d  to  the  Air, 
than  the  Stones  ;  they  fill  little  Bottles  of 
fine  Cryftal  with  it  clofely  ftopt,  which  they 
keep  to  give  Light  when  they  pleafe,  for 
they  are  not  oblig’d  to  expofe  it  to  the  Air 
as  they  do  the  Stones,  the  Cryftal  not  giving 
any  Obftrudlion  to  the  Light  from  the  Pow¬ 
der. 

One  muft  not  imagine  that  any  of  the  fe- 
veral  Circumftances  that  I  have  (hewn  for 
the  Calcination  of  the  Bolognian  Stone  are 
ufelefs  ;  for  they  are  fo  neceffary,  that  if 
they  be  not  all  exatftly  obferv’d,  the  Opera¬ 
tion  is  loft,  and  the  Stone  will  give  no 
Light  :  This  Stone  acquires,  by  Calcination, 
a  fulphureous  Smell,  like  mçliQà  Orpiment 
and  when  it  is  boild  with  Lime  and  Water, 
it  yields  likewife  a  little  Arfenkal  Salt.. 

The  Reafon  why  it  appears  light  proceeds 
from  the  Fire  mixing  with  the  Sulphur  in  its 
Motion,  which  raifes  to  the  Superficies  an 
Infinity  of  Particles  that  are  fo  fubtle  and  de¬ 
licate  as  to  take  upon  Light ,  or  the  Motion 
of  the  Air  ;  but  thofe  who  defire  to  be  more 
fully  inform’d  in  this  Matter,  may  read  what 
I  have  faid  in  my  Treacife  of  Chymiftry, 
where  I  have  fpoke  not  only  of  this  Kind  of 
BhofphoruSy  but  of  fever-al  others  5  and  have 


likewife  given  you  the  Figure  of  a  Furnace 
that  is  moft  convenient  and  proper  for  Cal¬ 
cining  this  Stone,  which  is  a  Depilatory  and 
being  powder’d  and  mix’d  with  Water  ro 
the  Confiftence  of  a  Pafte,  may  be  apply’d 
to  any  Parc  of  the  Skin  where  there  is  Hair 
to  be  taken  off:  It  is  call’d  Phofpborus,  or 
Lucifer,  from  bringing  of  Light,  and  Chry^ 
folapis,  from  cafting  a  Light  of  a  golden  Co-\ 
lour. 


18,  Of  the  Pumice  Stone. 

Hjf  HE  Pumice  Stones,  which  the 

Latins  call  Pumex,  are  Stones  Pometl 
of  various  Colours ,  Shapes  and 
Weight,  being  white,  greyilh,  light,  heavy, 
big,  little,  round  and  flat  ;  they  are  valued 
more  or  lefs  according  as  they  are  demand¬ 
ed  I  for  fome  efteem  the  white,  others  the 
grey,  fome  the  light,  and  fome  the  heavy  : 
Notwichftanding  which,  I  muft  tell  you,  that 
the  largeft  and  lighteft  are  moft  fet  by,  efpe- 
cially  for  thofe  who  make  Parchment,  and 
Stone-Cutters,  who  confume  Abundance;  but 
the  fmall  are  fcarce  us’d  but  by  the  Pewte- 
rers,  who  reduce  them  into  Powder.  As  ta 
the  flat  Pumice  Stones,  they  are  not  us*d  but 
by  the  Curriers  ;  in  a  Word,  the  Pumice 
Stones  are  of  fucb  Ufe,  that  we  have  fcarce 
any  Commodity  whereof  there  is  a  greater 
Confumption,  there  being  fuch  Abundance 
of  Workmen  that  ufe  ’em.  As  to  Phyfick,  the 
little  Ufe  made  of  it  is  not  worth  fpeak- 
ing  of,  fave  only  that  after  Calcination  and 
Powdering,  it  makes  a  Dentrifice  for  the 
Cleaning  of  the  Teeth. 

As  for  the  Nature  and  Conftituticn  of  this 
Stone,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  come  to 
the  Knowledge  thereof;  wherefore  I  (hall 
reft  facisfied  with  what  feveral  Authors  f^y 
of  it;  namely,  that  it  is  a  Stone  thrown  out 
of  Mount  Vefuvius,  or  Mount  Ætna,  and 
by  the  Violence  of  the  Winds  carried  into 
the  Sea,  where  it  is  found  fwimming  on  the 
Surface,  from  whence  ’tis  taken  :  Others 
fay  they  are  the  Stones  of  Mountains  that 
have  been  burnt  by  fubcerranean  Fires.  How¬ 
ever,  ’tis  certain,  that  the  Pumice  Stone  is  a 
calcin’d  Stone,  becaufe  it  is  light  and  porous, 
or  full  of  Holes,  and  that  it  has  been  in  the 
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Sea,  or  is  of  a  fait  Nature,  for  as  much  as  near  Trévoux  in  the  Principality  of  Domhes, 
all  the  Pumice  Stones  we  fell  are  of  a  fait  It  is  now  no  longer  believ’d  that  they  arc 
and  brackifli  Tafte,  and  full  as  it  were  of  found  in  the  Eagle’s  Neft. 
little  Needles.  ^  It  were  to  be  wilh’d  that  the  Virtues  at- 

PumeXf  or  the  Pumice  Stone,  is  tributed  to  the  Eagle  Stone  were  as  certain  as 
Lemery.  a  Stone  or  Earth  that  has  been  cal-  they  are  coniiderable  ;  Authors  affirming  that 
cin’d  by  fubterranean  Fires,  thrown  it  facilitates  the  Birch,  if  tied  to  the  Thigh 
out  by  Eruptions  of  the  Volcano’s,  and  by  the  of  a  Woman  in  Labour,  and  that  it  hinders 
Force  of  Winds,  carried  into  the  Sea,  where  Mifearriages  if  tied  to  the  Arm  ;  they  be- 
it  is  found  floating  ;  there  are  feveral  Kinds  lieve  that  reduc’d  to  Powder,  and  mix’d  in 
of  it,  the  large,  fmall,  round,  flat,  light,  a  Cerate,  it  leflens  the  Paroxyfms,  or  Fits  of 
heavy,  grey,  white,  ^c.  the  moft  valued  the  Epilepfy,  if  apply’d  to  the  Head  :  ’Tis 
are  the  biggeft,  lighteft,  and  the  cleaneft  ;  alfo  faid,  that  the  Marie  or  Clay  that  is  found 
they  ought  to  be  porous,  fpungy,  of  a  fait,  in  the  Hollow  is  fudorifick,  and  will  flop 
fenny,  or  marfliy  Tafte,  full  of  fmall  Nee-  the  Flux  of  the  Belly, 
dies.  They  are  found  likewife  in  Sicily,  near  /Eûtes  LapiSy  or  the  Ba^le  StonCy 
Mount  Vefuvius,  from  whence  they  come  ;  is  a  Stone  commonly  round  or  o-  Lemery, 
and  \n  Germany,  zbont  C  on  flans,  the  Mofelle  val,  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Walnut, 
and  the  Ehine  ;  they  are  alkaline,  decerfive,  and  fometimes  of  a  fmall  Pullet’s  Egg,  of  a 
drying,  us’d  for  old  Ulcers,  fore  Eyes,  and  greyifh  or  dark  Colour,  hollow  in  the  Mid- 
*  die,  wherein  is  contain’d  a  Sort  of  ftony 

Kernel,  that  rattles  in  the  Scone  when  you 
fhake  it.  There  are  four  Kinds,  [accord¬ 
ing  to  Po;wer’s  Defeription  ]  all  which  have 
great  Virtues  aflign’d  them,  which  are  no¬ 
thing  but  imaginary,  Experience  not  con¬ 
firming  them  with  any  Pretence  of  Cer- 


to  clean  Teeth. 

19,  Of  the  Ætites,  or  Eagle  Stone. 
Pemet,  w« 


lat  we  call 
are  certain 


the  Eagle  Stones 
Stones  that  are 


hollow  in  the  Middle,  and  contain  in  them  tainty  :  It  is  aftringent,  and  proper  to  flop 
a  ftony  Nut  or  Kernel,  that  makes  a  Noife  Loofeneffes  and  Hemorrhages,  taken  inward- 
when  we  fhake  them  j  we  commonly  find  ly  ;  the  Kernel,  which  is  fofter  than  the 
but  four  Sorts  of  them,  that  are  indifierently  Stone,  is  more  advantageous  for  all  the  fame 
call’d  in  Latin  Lapis  Ætites,  but  the  Kernel  Purpofes  :  They  are  call’d  Ætites,  that  flg- 
Callimus,  The  firft  Sort  is  brown,  oval,  nifies  Aquiline,  or  of  the  Eagle,  becaufe  it  was 
ufually  the  Length  of  two  or  three  Inches  believ’d  that  the  Eagles  furnifh’d  their  Nefts 
and  half  a  one  broad,  rough  or  knotty,  with  tbefe  Stones  to  prefer ve  their  Young, 
and  that  takes  a  good  Polifh  :  The  Second 

is  fomething  lefs  than  the  other,  and  feems  j  c 

to  partake  much  of  Iron,  for  it  is  cover’d  ioad-otons. 

with  an  Ocre  like  the  Iron  Marchafite,  The 

third  Sort  is  rough  and  uneven,  as  if  it  was  HE  Toad- Stone,  call’d  in  Latin,  E//- 
compos’d  of  Fragments  of  little  fhining  ^  fonites,  ^nd  Batrachites  inGreel^,  Pomet, 
Flints  of  different  Sizes,  whereof  fome  are  is  a  Scone  likewife  found  in  the  Moun- 
brown,  and  others  of  a  ruflec  Colour,  and  tains,  or  the  Plains.  It  has  been  believ’d 
fome  as  it  were  tranfparent;  and  all  thefe  that  it  was  bred  in  the  Head  of  an  old  Toad, 
Flints  are  ftrongly  knit  together  by  a  natural  whence  it  was  voided  by  the  Mouth  of  that 
Cement,  and  moft  commonly  nothing  is  Creature  when  put  upon  red  Cloth  :  But 
found  within  it  but  fome  Grains  of  Sand.  Boetius,  and  thofe  who  have  made  exadt 
The  fourth  Kind  is  of  an  afli  Colour,  and  Enquiries  after  it,  affirm  that  this  Stone  is 
contains  within  it  white  Clay  or  Marie  ;  this  form’d  in  the  Earth  ;  there  are  commonly 
Sort  comes  from  Germany:  The  Firft  and  two  Sorts,  to' wit,  the  round  and  the  long  : 
Second  are  found  in  the  Bogs  of  Ca^e  St^^  The  round  Toad-Stone  is  of  the  Shape  of  a 
Vincent  in  Portugal,  and  in  the  Mountains  fmall  Bonnet,  round  in  Circumference,  hol- 

B  b  2  low 
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low  below,  convex  above,  and  very  fmooth, 
about  half  an  Inch  broad  at  the  Bottom  ; 
fome  of  them  of  a  deep  grey  inclining  to 
blue  ;  and  there  are  others  of  a  reddifli  Co¬ 
lour  ;  but  both  Sorts  are  ufually  of  a  much 
lighter  Colour  at  their  Bottom.  The  long 
yoad-Stone  is  moft  frequently  of  an  Inch 
long,  and  above  four  or  five  Lines  thick, 
hollow’d  like  a  Trough  on  one  Side,  and  of  a 
convex  Figure  on  the  other  :  Some  of  thofe 
are  of  a  deeper,  and  fome  of  a  lighter  Grey, 
marked  with  fome  reddilh  Spots,  and  fnsooth 
as  the  round  :  They  fet  them,  erpecially  the 
round  Sort,  in  Rings  ;  but  that  is  more  for 
Ornament  that  any  Virtue  in  them,  for  they 
are  very  uncertain  in  their  EfFedls,  efpecially 
when  they  pretend  that  they  allay  the  Inflam¬ 
mation  occafion’d  by  the  Sting  of  Bees,  or 
other  Infedls.  It  is  falfe  that  it  changes  its 
Colour,  and  fweats  when  it  approaches  a 
Cup  wherein  there  is  Poifon  ;  tho’  Boetius 
and  others  affirm,  that  the  Toad-Stone  is 
found  in  the  Ground  ,  neverthelefs  I  fhall  not 
conteft  or  difpute,  but  that  it  may  be  bred 
in  the  Head  of  old  Toads ^  tho’  it  is  certain 
what  we  now  fell  comes  not  from  thefe  Ani¬ 
mals,  but  is  found  in  the  Earth,  as  has  been 
obferv’d.  This  Defeription  of  the  Toad~ 
Stone,  and  that  of  the  Eagle  Stone  were  given 
me  by  Mr.  Tournefort^  who  is  a  Perfon  on 
whom  we  may  depend. 

Bufonites,  Che  Ionites,  Batrachi- 
Lemery,  tes,  is  a  Kind  of  precious  Stone, 
whereof  there  are  two  Kinds,  one 
round,  and  the  other  long.  The  Firft  is 
round  in  its  Circumference,  hollow  on  one 
Side,  and  convex  on  the  other,  in  Form  of 
a  little  Cap  or  Bonnet,  about  half  an  Inch 
broad  at  the  Bafis,  very  fmooth,  fometimes 
grey,  brown,  black,  green,  and  of  various 
Colours.  The  fécond  Sort  is  fometimes  more 
than  an  Inch  long,  and  above  four  or  five 
Lines  thick,  [  according  to  Pomet's  Deferipti- 
on3-  The  Size  of  thefe  Scones  are  fufficient 
to  undeceive  thofe  who  believe  that  they  are 
taken  from  the  Heads  of  Toads,  for  they 
are  found  in  the  Mountains,  and  the  Plains 
where  they  are  produc’d. 

Some  pretend,  that  being  powder’d  and 
taken  inwardly,  they  are  capable  of  refilling 
the  Plague  and  other  malignant  Difeafes;  that 
being  apply *d  to  the  Stinging  or  Bitings  of 
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venemous  Beafts,  they  draw  out  the  Poifon.’ 
Some  hang  them  about  their  Neck  for 
tan  Fevers  ;  but  all  thefe  Virtues  are  imagi¬ 
nary,  for  the  Toad-Stone  has  nothing  in  it 
but  an  alcaline  Quality  proper  to  abforbe  A- 
cids,  and  to  ftop  Loofenefs ,  taken  from  a 
Scruple  to  half  a  Dram  ;  but  it  is  not  in  Ufe. 

21.  of  the  Lapis  Aminantus. 

I  '  H  E  Lapis  Amiantus  is  a  Stone 

of  a  greenilh  Black  without  Pomet. 
and  within,  pretty  heavy,  that  be¬ 
ing  broken  is  almoft  like  Plumons  Alum,  in 
that  it  rifes  in  Threads  of  a  whitifh  Green, 
or  rather  of  a  Horn  Colour.  This  Stone  is  in- 
combuflible,  and  the  Ancients  were  not  much 
deceiv’d  when  they  faid  the  Lapis  Amiantus 
and  the  Plumons  Alum  were  the  lame  Thing  : 
There  is  notwithftanding  fome  Difference, 
in  that  the  Piumous  Alum  rifes  in  long 
Threads  ;  and  this,  in  fliort  :  befides  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  Plumons  Alum,  are  not  of 
a  Colour  with  thofe  of  the  Lapis  Amiantus, 
This  Scone  is  found  in  Turkey,  for  all  'that 
we  fell  comes  from  Confiantinople  ;  as  to  the 
Choice  of  it,  or  its  Ufe,  I  know  nothing.- 
Amiantus,  five  Albefion,  five  Al- 
hefies  Lapis,  is  a  Stone  of  a  Mine-  Lemery, 
ral  Subftance,  or  a  Kind  of  Taick 
that  has  a  near  Refemblance  to  Piumous  Alum, 
which  feveral  People  confound  one  with  the 
ocher,  believing  them  to  be  the  fame  Thing: 

It  is  found  in  two  different  Forms;  for  the 
one  is  in  Filaments  cr  Strings,  like  thofe  of 
Piumous  Alum,  but  much  longer  ;  the  other 
is  in  a  brown  or  blackiih  hard  Stone,  but 
that  will  fpread  under  the  Hammer.  The 
Ancients  fpun  Amiantus  and  made  incombu- 
ftible  Linnen  of  it,  which,  arnongft  other 
Ufes,  ferved  them  to  wrap  their  dead  Bo¬ 
dies  in  when  they  burnt  them  to  preferve 
their  Allies  :  The  Corps  burnt  while  the  Lin¬ 
nen  remain’d  entire.  This  Scone  is  found 
in  the  Quarries  near  the  Pyrenees.  Amiantus 
is  us’d  in  fome  Remedies  ;  they  believe  it  re¬ 
fills  Poifon,  cures  the  Iich,  and  is  deterfive, 

2Z;  Of  Cobalt. 

.  f^Ohalthum,  or  Kpbaltum,  is  a  red-  ^ 

^  difh  hard  Stone,  that  is  heavy,  omet, 
and  in  Grains  of  the  Sizç  of  our  Peas,  that 

ftick. 
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ftick  feveral  of  them  together  upon  a  Kind 
of  Spar  or  Marchafire,  like  Antimony.  This 
Cobalt  is  ufually  found  in  the  Silver  Mines» 
and  is  a  Plague  to  the  Workmen,  being  a 
dangerous  Poifon  :  For  if  by  Chance  it  fall 
into  the  Water,  and  that  the  Miners  be  o- 
blig’d  to  go  into  that  Water,  they  are  fure 
of  having  their  Legs  all  ulcerated.  This  Co¬ 
balt  is  much  different  from  that  of  fome  Au- 
thorsf  who  have  thought  it  to  h^  Cadmy^  or 
Lapis  Calaminaris  ;  but  they  are  grofly  mif- 
taken,  fince  ’tis  eafie  to  fee  the  Difference. 
As  to  its  Ufes  they  are  unknown  to  me,  and 
its  Scarcenefs  makes  that  there  is  little  De¬ 
mand  for  it. 

Cob  ahum  ^  five  fÇobaltum,  is  a  Sort 
Lemery,  of  Marebajite,  or  hard,  heavy,  red- 
difii,  granulated  Stone,  many  of 
which  are  colletited  together  upon  a  Mine¬ 
ral  Body  like  Antimony.  This  Stone  is  com¬ 
pos’d  of  a  Kind  of  Natural  Cadmy  that  is 
found  in  the  Silver  Mines  ;  it  is  a  ftrong.  vio¬ 
lent  Poifon,  yielding  a  burning  Arfenical 
Salt,  a  Sulphur  and  an  Earth  compos’d  of 
fome  Metallick  Parts:  It  is  cauftick,  and  • 
being  apply’d  externally  makes  an  Efchar 
upon  the  Flefh,  and  eats  off  Excrefcencies. 

23.  0/OfteocolIa,  Bone- Binder. 

Powet.  '^1"'  H  H  Ofleocolla^  or  Bone~Binder^ 
'*■  is  a  -  fandy  Scone,  and  porous - 
like  a  Bone,  whereof  there  are  two  Kinds  ; 
the  one  heavy  ,  gravelly ,  uneven ,  and 
pretty  round  -,  the  ocher  light  and  lefs 


ragged.  The  Ôfleocoffa  is  found  in  feveraf 
Parts  of  Germany^  where  they  call  it  Ben» 
biru,  but  chiefly  near  Spires,  Heidelberg,  and 
D'  Armftadt.  They  pretend  that  this  Stone  has 
the  Power  or  Faculty  of  fetting  a  broken 
Bone  when  taken  inwardly,  as  well  as  when 
apply’d  to  the  FradVure. 

Befides  all  thefe  Sorts  of  Scones  already 
deferib'd,  we  fell  feveral  other  Kinds,  fucli 
as  that  of  AJfo,  the  Serpentine  and  Blood 
Stone,  which  is  a  Sort  of  Marble  full  of 
little  red  Spots,  from  whence  it  takes  the  Name  ■ 
of  Blood  Stone,  as  alfo  becaufe  it  is  pretended 
that  it  ftops  Blood  :  The  Siar-Stone, 

Cryflal,  Alabajler,  and  many  others,  where¬ 
of  feveral  Authors  have  treated  at  large. 

Ofleocolia,  Ojiiocolla,  Ojîeites,  Ste» 
lechites,  Morochtus,  Holofieus,  Ofleo-  Lemery» 
lithus.  Lapis  Sabuhftis,  Lapis  OJJi- 
fragus,  or  the  Bone-Binding  Stone  ;  is  a 
fandy  hollow  Stone,  of  an  afh  or  whicifli  Co¬ 
lour,  having  the  Shape  of  a  Bone  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Sizes;  fome  are  met  withal  as  big  as- 
one’s  Arm  ;  we  have  two  Sorts  of  them  ; 
one  round,  uneven  or  rough,  fandy  and 
heavy,  the  other  fmoother  and  lighter;  ic 
fticks  to  the  Tongue  like  Pumice  Stone  ;  Both  • 
Kinds  are  found  in  feveral  Parts  of  Germany^ 
as  the  Palatinate,  Saxony,  and  wher»  they 
grow  in  fandy  Places  :  Ic  is  us’d  to  aggluti¬ 
nate  and  reftore  in  a  little  Time  broken 
Bones,  being  apply’d  upon  the  Part,;  and 
taken  inwardly  at  the  fame  Time.  Dbfe 
from  half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples  :  It  is 
call’d  Ofleocolia  from  Ofleon  and  CoUa,  which  ^ 
is  as  much  as  to  fay-  Bone-Glue, 
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BOOK  the  Sixth,  of  the 

Second  Volume. 


Of  EARTHS. 


The  PREFACE. 

IN  this  Book  are  contained  not  only  the  Earths  that  are  of  XJfe  in  Medicine,  but  like- 
•wife  thofe  which  are  ferviceahle  to  the  Painters  ^  in  a  Wordy  all  that  are  [oft  and 
aft  to  crumble,  and  for  this  Reafon  have  not  been  ranUd  among  the  Stones.  I  compre¬ 
hend  in  this  Book  whatever  is  made  from  Earths  that  is  to  fay,  that  are  related  to  our 
Bufinefs  :  I  put  into  the  Number  of  the  Earths  the  Catechu,  or  Cachou,  not  becaufe 
of  its  Likenefs  to  an  Earth,  but  that  mofi  Teofle  will  have  it  to  be  one  as  the  Name 
imports,  and  will  afpear  in  the  following  Chapter* 


I.  Of  Cachou,  Cafhew,  or  Japan 

Earth. 

Potnet,  ^ACHOV,  according  to  Mr. 

Caen,  Dodlor  of  Phyfick,  of 
the  Faculty  of  Paris,  fuita- 
bly  to  what  was  communicated  to  him 
-  by  one  of  his  Friends,  is  an  Earth  that  is 
found  in  the  Levant,  where  it  is  call’d  Maf- 
quiqui,  which  is  ufually  met  withal  up- 
on*  the  higheft  Mountains  where  the  Ce¬ 
dars  grow,  under  the  Roots  of  which  this 
Earth  is  found,  which  of  itfelf  is  very  hard, 
and  in  a  Lump.  To  lofe  nothing  of  this 
Earth,  the  Natives  call’d,  Algonquainsy  gather 


it  up,  Sand  and  all  together,  and  wet  it  with 
River  Water,  and  make  it  into  a  Pafte,  dry¬ 
ing  it  in  the  Sun  to  the  Hardnefs  we  fee  it 
of  ;  the  Natives  always  carry  it  about  them, 
and  ufe  it  for  the  Pain  of  the  Stomach  ;  they 
alfo  apply  it  outwardly  like  an  Oyntmenc 
upon  the  Region  of  the  Stomach. 

Tho’  this  Defeription  of  Cachou  appears 
not  very  conformable  to  Truth,  becaufe 
there  is  no  Probability  of  its  being  an  Earth  ; 
yet  as  the  Perfon,  who  gave  this  Defeription 
to  Mr.  Caen,  affur’d  him  that  it  was  fo  j  and 
for  as  much  as  ’tis  call’d  in  Latin  Terra  Ja- 
fonica,  I  was  oblig’d  to  rank  this  in  the  Clafs 
of  Earths,  and  leave  it  to  thofe  to  determine 
what  it  is,  who  underftood  more  of  it  than  I 

do  : 
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do  :  All  I  (hall  fay  îs,  that  you  ought  to 
chufe  Cachou  of  a  tawny  Red  without,  and 
of  a  clear  Red  within,  the  brighteft  and 
leaft  burnt  that  can  be. 

As  Cacbou  is  a  very  bitter  Drugg,  and  of 
an  unpleafant  Tafte  when  taken  in  the  Mouth  ; 
ir  is  ufual  to  reduce  it  into  a  fine  Powder, 
and  to  mix  it  with  Ambergrife^  which 
with  the  Mucilage  of  Gum  Tragacantb^ 
is  made  up  into  a  Pafte,  and  form’d  into 
little  Pellets,  in  Colour  and  Figure  having 
the  Refemblance  of  Moufe’s  Dung,  and  the 
fmaller  thefe  Troches  are  made  the  more 
valuable  are  they. 

The  Ufe  of  Cacbou  y  whole  or  prepar’d, 
is  to  ftrengthen  the  Stomach,  and  to  make 
the  Breath  fweet  ;  and  in  Ihort  it  is  one  of 
the  beft  Druggs  we  have,  and  yet  at  this 
Time  the  leaft  ufed,  which  proceeds  from 
the  great  Ule  of  Tea  and  Coffee^  tho*  Ca* 
cbou  is  of  much  greater  Virtues  than  either 
of  them. 

As  Cacbou  is  very  unpleafant  to  the  Pa¬ 
late,  efpecially  when  firft  put  into  the 
Mouth  5  therefore  fome  People,  befides  the 
Ambergrife^  mix  Sugar  with  it. 

Catechu,  Jive  Terra  Japonica,  or 
Letnery,  Cacbou,  is  a  Sort  of  dry’d  Pafte, 
hard,  a  little  gummy,  reddifii, 
having  the  Form  and  almoft  the  Hardnefs 
of  a  Stone,  of  a  bitter  and  auftere  Tafte 
at  the  Beginning,  but  leaving  afterwards  a 
foft  and  agreeable  Impreflion  in  the  Mouth  ; 
there  are  two  Sorts  of  it,  the  firft  and  moft 
common  is  compact,  heavy,  of  a  reddifii 
brown  Colour,  ftreak’d  with  little  whitifii 
Rays  :  The  Second  is  more  porous,  Jefs 
weighty,  and  paler  than  the  firft.  We  are 
not  fufficiently  inform’d  concerning  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Cacbou  ;  fome  faying  it  is  a  Pafte 
prepar’d  by  the  Japnnuers,  with  the  Ex- 
trad:  of  Areca,  Calamus  Aromaticus,  Li¬ 
quorice,  fÿc.  mix’d  and  harden’d  together 
over  the  Fire  :  Others  pretend  that  it  is 
made  with  the  Juices  of  Areca,  and  the 
green  Bark  of  a  thorny  Tree  of  Japan, 
call’d  Catechu,  and  thicken’d  together  by 
Heat.  Others,  as  fome  Moderns  main¬ 
tain,  that  it  is  an  Earth  from  the  Le¬ 
vant,  call’d  Mafquiqui,  [as  defcrib’d  by 
Fomet  ]  ;  but  after  all  Cacbou  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  Tafte  to  be  any  Thing  of 
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an  Earth,  but  rather  a  thick  Juice;  be¬ 
fides  ,  there  is  drawn  from  it,  by  Chy- 
mical  Analyfis,  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and 
Eflential  Salt,  like  what  is  drawn  from 
Plants.  It  is  good  to  ftrengthen  the  Brain, 
Lungs,  Stomach  ;  againft  Catarrhs,  and  to 
corred  a  ftinking  Breath. 

2.  Qf  Seal’d  Earth. 

Erra  Sigillata,  or  Seal'd  Earth, 
is  a  Kind  of  white  Bole ,  Fomet, 
fometimes  a  little  reddifii,  that  is 
moiften’d  with  Water,  and  afterwards  form’d 
into  little  Cakes  half  round,  of  the  Big- 
nefs  of  one’s  Thumb,  upon  which  is  ftampc 
feveral  Charaders:  The  Variety  of  Fi¬ 
gures,  Colours,  and  different  Seals,  that 
are  found  upon  the  Terra  Sigillata,  makes 
rne  think  that  every  one  makes  ’em  to 
his  Fancy  ;  and  that  it  is  nothing  but  a 
fat  aftringenc  Earth,  that  is  more  or  lefs 
colour’d,  and  reduc’d  into  fuch  Cakes  as 
are  brought  us.  I  (hall  not  ftop  here  to 
relate  all  the  fabulous  or  true  Stories 
which  the  Ancients  have  told  concerning 
the  Native  Place  whence  this  Earth  comes, 
and  the  Ceremonies  us’d  when  ir  is .  ga¬ 
ther’d,  nor  how  the  Grand  Signior  figns 
it  with  his  own  Seal ,  ^c.  but  I  fiiall 
tell  you  that  the  Earth  that  is  moft  us’d 
and  efteem’d,  is  that  which  is  in  little 
reddifii  Cakes,  the  leaft  fandy  or  gravel¬ 
ly,  and  the  moft  aftringent  that  you  carav. 
get. 

It  is  much  ufed  in  Medicine  becaufe  of ' 
its  aftringenc  Quality  :  It  is  alfo  an  Ingre¬ 
dient  of  Venice  Treacle,  and  ’needs  no  o- 
ther  Preparation  than  to  have  the  above- 
deferib’d  Qualifications. 

As  to  the  Earth  of  Lemnos,  *tis  faid  to 
be  the  fame  with  the  Seal'd  Earth,  but  in 
its  natural  State,  without  any  Impreflîon 
upon  it. 

Terra  Sigillata,  Terra  Lemnia, 
feal’d,  or  Lemnian  Earth,  is  a  LemeryJ 
Kind  of  Bole,  or  fatty  clayey 
Earth,  that  is  dry,  foft,  and  friable  ;  fome¬ 
times  yellowifh,  whirifh,  or  reddifii,  infi- 
pid,  and  aftringent  to  the  Tafte  ;  they  bring 
it  fometimes  into  the  Iftc  of  Lemnos,  but 
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it  comes  at  prefent  from  Conftantinople, 
Germany^  Blois^  and  feveral  ocher  Parts  : 
It  comes  ordinarily  form’d  into  little  round 
Cakes  about  the  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Thumb, 
roundifli  on  one  Side,  and  flat  on  the  o- 
ther,  by  a  Signet  engrav’d  with  Tome 
Arms  or  certain  Devices  that  the  Prince 
of  the  Country  caufes  to  be  put  upon  it, 
and  this  is  the  Reafon  why  it  is  call’d  Seal'd 
Earth  :  That  of  the  Ancients  was  yellow, 
and  made  into  Cakes  much  fmaller  than 
thefe  at  prefent  are,  and  had  engrav'd 
upon  ’em  the  Arms  of  Diana  under  the 
Reprefenration  of  a  Goat. 

*  Chufe  your  Seal'd  Earth  that  is  fofc  to 
tlie  Touch,  clayey,  apt  to  crumble,  and 
of  a  whicifli  red  Colour,  that  will  cleave 
to  the  Tongue  ^  they  tinge  or  colour  it 
fometimes  with  Turmerick,  or  fome  o- 
ther  Drugg,  to  make  it  come  up  to  the 
Colour  of  the  Ancients,  which  is  the  true 
Lemnian  Earthy  and  was  taken  from  a 
Hill  where  no  Plant  grew.  The 
who  are  the  prefent  Matters  of  it,  mix 
this  with  other  Earths  of  the  fame  Na¬ 
ture  ;  and  having  kneaded  them  to¬ 
gether  with  Water,  make  ’em  up  into  lit¬ 
tle  round  Cakes,  which  they  feal  with  the 
Grand  Signior's  Signet  to  make  it  pay  Du¬ 
ty.  This  Earth  is  a  good  Antidote'  againft 
Poifon,  proper  for  Fluxes,  Hemorrhages, 
Gonorrhea,  Whites  and  Vomiting.  Dofe 
from  half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples  5  it 
is  outwardly  us’d  to  ftop  Blood,  dry  up 
Wounds,  and  ftrengihen  the  Joynis. 

Of  Fine  Bole,  or  Bole  Armoniack. 

Pcmet,  I  F  we  have  feveral  Sorts  of  Seal'd 
Earths  we  have  not  lefs  of  B^ies^ 
whereof  the  moft  etteem’d  is  chat  which 
has  its  Name  from  the  Levant  or  Arme^ 
nia ,  whether  becaufe  it  formerly  was 
brought  from  thofe  Parts,  or  that  thofe 
who  deal  in  it  may  make  it  fell  the  bet¬ 
ter  ;  but  as  I  have  never  feen  any  of  that, 
and  what  we  now  fell  is  found  in  feveral 
Parts  of  France^  I  mutt  inform  you  the 
Beft  is  that  we  have  from  about  Blois  and 
Saumur^  or  from  Bourgogne^  and  which  is 
of  various  Colours,  as  grey,  red,  and 
yellow  j  the  yellow  is  the  mott  valued, 


becaufe  it  pattes  the  readyeft  for  Bo/e  of  the 
Levant,  and  becaufe  it  fits  the  Gilders  beft. 

As  thefe  Boles  are  the  dearett,  becaufe  of 
the  Charge  in  tranfporting  ’em  to  Paris  from 
Blois  or  Saumiir  ;  we  prefer  that  of  Baviile 
and  other  Places  about  Paris^  becaufe  the 
Peafants  bring  it  us  at  a  cheaper  Rate 
than  we  can  buy  the  other.  The  beft  is 
the  cleanett,  fmootheft,  and  well  colour’d, 
of  a  light  yellowifh  Red,  which  being 
rafted  Teems  to  melt  like  Butter  in  the 
Mouth  ;  irs  Thicknefs  is  known  by  (lick¬ 
ing  to  the  Tongue  :  The  counterfeit  or  a* 
dulterace  Bole  is  of  a  fad  deep  Red,  Tan¬ 
dy  and  gritty,  being  indeed  not  of  a  third 
Parc  of  the  Price  :  It  is  very  drying  and  a- 
ftringent,  good  againft  Fluxes  and  Gleets  ; 
it  thickens  thin  Humours,  refifts  Pucre- 
fadlion,  and  expelis  poyfonous  Bodies  :  It 
is  likewife  us’d  in  fpitting  of  Blood,  bleed¬ 
ing  Wounds  ;  and  alfo  to  confolidate  broken 
Bones,  ftrengthen  weak  Limbs. 

Bolus,  or  Bole,  is  a  foft,  brittle, 
reddifh,  or  yellow  Earth,  which  Lemeryl 
is  brought  us  in  Pieces  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Shapes  and  Sizes  ;  the  fineft  comes 
from  the  Levant  and  Armenia,  call’d  Bo^ 
lus  Orientalis,  feu  Bolus  Armena  j  but  all 
the  Bole  we  have,  which  is  in  Ufe  a- 
mongft  us  at  prefent,  is  brought  from  fe¬ 
veral  Parcs  of  France,  and  the  beft  is  about 
Blois  01  Saumur.  As  there  is  found  in  the 
Qiiarries  or  Pics  a  great  deal  of  coarfe 
and  gravelly  Bole,  they  walh  it  to  free 
it  from  the  Gravel,  then  make  it  into  a 
hard  Patte,  which  they  form  into  fquare 
Sticks,  about  a  Finger  long,  which  is  call’d 
Bole  in  the  Stick,,  and  is  us’d  externally  : 
Bole  is  aftringenc  and  deficcacive,  proper 
to  ftop  Loofnefs ,  Dyfentery,  Spitting  of 
Blood,  ro  fweecen  the  Acids  being  taken 
inwardly  :  There  is  alfo  a  great  deal  us^d 
externally  to  ftop  Blood,  prevent  Fluxion, 
and  ftrengihen  and  confolidate.  That  which 
is  call’d  pyhite  Bole  is  an  aftringenc  Marie, 
but  not  fo  efficacious  as  the  f{ed  Bole. 

4.  Of  Oker. 

TH  E  yellow  and  red  Ok^r  is  one  p 

and  the  fame  Thing,  for  the  na-  ^  * 

tural  Colour  is  yellow,  and  it  is  turn’d  red 

by 
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by  Means  of  a  Reverberating  Furnace,  in 
which  they  put  it,  to  make  it  red  by 
the  Force  of  the  Fire  :  All  the  beft  Mines 
of  Oker  in  France,  are  in  Berr^  ;  and  a- 
mong  the  reft,  that  which  is  at  a  Place  'XAZE  fell  two  Sorts  of  Green 
call’d  St*  George,  upon  the  Side  of  the  Barth,  to  wit,  that  of  Ve^  Pomet 

River  D'Vcher,  two  Leagues  from  the  which  is  brought  from  about 

City  Viers^on  in  Berry,  where  they  dig  it  Ferona  in  Italy,  whence  it  takes  its  Name' 

out  of  the  Earth,  as  they  do  Pit-coal,  and  the  common  Green.  * 

This  Okp'  is  found  1 50  ,  or  ^  200  Foot  The  Barth  of  Verona  ought  to  be  ftony, 
deep  in  the  Earth,  of  four  to  eight  Inches  and  as  green  as  may  be,  and  take  care  that 
thick  ;  only  they  find  under  this  Ok,er  a  it  be  not  inlaid  with  Veins  of  Earth, 

white  Sand,  like  that  of  Calais,  and  above  The  common  Green  ought  alfo  to  be  of 

the  Ok^r  a  yellow  Clay  good  for  no-  the  greeneft,  and  as  near  refembling  that 
thing.  of  Verona  as  you  can  get. 

There  comes  likewife  yellow  and  red  Terra  Viridis,  in  French  Terre 
Oker  from  England,  which  is  browner  than  Verte,  is  a  dry  Earth,  of  a  green  Lemery] 
that  of  France,  but  not  fo  good,  becaufe  it  Colour,  which  is  brought  from 
is  naturally  dryer,  and  comes  from  a  ftony  Verona  in  Italy ,  and  is  for  the  Painters 
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Ground  which  they  are  forced  to  grind  in  a  Ufe, 

Mill  ;  whereas  that  of  Berry  is  more  na¬ 
tural,  fatter,  and  works  better  in  Oil; 
fo  that  the  Dutch  will  not  ufe  the  Bn- 
glifh  oker  ,  but  when  they  mix  it  with  an 

equal  Share  of  that  which  comes  from  f^OIogn  Barth  is  an  Earth  altoge- 
Berry.  ^  ther  like  that  of  ZJrnber,  ex- 

Both  Sorts  are  us’d  by  the  Painters,  cepting  only  that  it  is  browner: 
but  that  which  is  moft  fet  by,  is  that  This  is  of  fome  Ufe  to  the  Painters.  You 
which  is  dry,  foft,  friable,  of  the  higheft  muft  chufe  fuch  as  is  render,  eafie  to 
Colour  and  leaft  gravelly.  crumble,  the  cleaneft,  with  as  little  Mix- 

There  comes  befides  a  Bed  Oker  from  tore  of  Dirt  as  pofîible. 

England,  which  we  commonly  call  Brown 

Bed  ;  this  is  us’d  by  the  Painters  ;  but  that  r  '-r 

which  is  of  a  much  deeper  Colour  is  7*  0/  Umber* 

call’d  Putty,  and  they  imploy  it  in  po- 

lilhing  of  Glafs.  ^  JJMher,  fo  call’d  becaufe  of  its  being  us’d 

Ochra,  in  Englifo  Oker,  is  a  ^  in  drawing  Shades,  is  brought  to  us 
Lemery,  Mafs  of  Earth  that  is  dry,  far,  from  Egypt,  and  other  Places  of  the  Le- 
will  crumble,  and  is  foft  to  the  vant,  in  Lumps  of  .different  Bignefs. 

Touch,  of  a  yellow  or  gold  Colour,  that  In  the  Choice  of  this  Earth  you  ought 
is  taken  form  fome  deep  Pits  in  Berry  ;  to  take  that  which  is  foft,  in  large  Pieces 
they  calcine  it  in  the  Fire,  ’till  it  gains  a  of  a  brown  Colour,  enclining  to  the  Red, 
red  Colour,  and  then  it  is  call’d  Bed  Oker  ;  for  this  is  better  than  the  grey, 
both  Sorts  are  us’d  by  the  Painters  ;  they  Its  Ufe  is  for  the  Painters,  and  before  it 

are  refolutive,  drying,  aftringent,  being  ex-  is  ground  ’cis  ufual  to  burn  it,  as  well  for 

tcrnally  apply’d.  Some  fay  there  is  ano-  Painting  in  Oil  as  for  the  Glover,  which 
ther  Sort  of  Oker  call’d  Alanian  Earth,  makes  it  become  more  reddilh  ;  the  Fume 
or  Tripoly,  and  Terra  Albana  ;  it  is  chiefly  of  it  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  being  ftinking 
found  in  Alania,  a  Place  near  Scythia,  but  and  offenfivc. 
is  brought  to  us  out  of  the  Mediterranean, 
being  a  Species  or  Kind  of 
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l^omet. .  '“1"  H  E  Tripoly  is  of  two  Kinds 
in  France  ;  the  one  they  bring 
from  Foligny  near  F^enne,  in  the  lower  Bre¬ 
tagne  ;  the  other  from  a  Place  call’d  Men^ 
na  near  I\lon  in  yJuvergne,  That  of  Bre¬ 
tagne  is  moft  efteem’d,  and  the  beft,  be¬ 
ing  more  .proper  for  Lapidaries^  Goldfmiths^ 
Bra:{iers,  and  all  other  Workmen  :  It  is 
taken  from  a  Mountain  at  twenty  or  thirty 
Foot  of  Depth,  and  is  found  in  Veins  or  Beds 
of  about  a  Foot  Thicknefs:  They  carry  it 
to  Bpdon,  where  it  is  ihip’d  and  tranfported 
to  Nants» 

That  of  Auvergfie  is  not  fo  valuable,  be¬ 
ing  not  at  all  fit  for  the  Ufe  of  Jewellers, 
Goldfmichs,  or  Braziers,  becaufe  it  has  not 
Subftance  ;  and  alfo  rifes  into  thin  Leaves 
l^ke  Paper,  when  'tis  dry.  It  is  only  us’d 
for  fcouring  Houfliold  Stuff,  and  is  found 
almoft  in  the  very  outer  Surface  of  the 
Earth. 

’Tis  faid  that  Tripoly  is  a  Stone  that  be¬ 
comes  light  by  Means  of  certain  Veins  of 
fulphureous  Earth  that  are  burnt  under  the 
Tripoly,  and  which  gives  it  the  Quality 
of  whitning,  polilhing,  and  brightning  the 
“Copper. 

There  are  alfo  Mines  of  Tripoly  in  Italy 
and  other  Places  ;  but  as  this  Commodity  is 
of  little  Value  and  Confumption,  it  is  not 
much  fought  after  ;  befides  which  we  have 
it  in  France,  and  there  is  no  Occafion  to 
bring  it  from  other  Parts. 

Alana,  in  French  Tripoly,  is  a 
Lcmery.  light  white  Stone,  tending  a  little 
upon  the  red,  which  they  rake 
from  feveral  Mines  of  Bretagne,  Auvergne, 
and  Italy.  ’Tis  believ’d  that  the  Light- 
nefs  of  this  Stone  proceeds  from  its  be¬ 
ing  calcin’d  by  the  fubrerranean  Fires. 
We  have  two  Sorts  in  France  ;  the  firft 
and  the  beft  is  that  from  a  Mountain  near 
Bpnne  in  Bretagne.  It  is  found  laid  in  Beds 
of  a’Doutta  Foot  thick,  and  is  us’d  by  the 
Lapidaries,  ^c.  to  whiten  and  polilh  their 
Works.  The  fécond  Sort  is  brought  from 
Auvergne  ;  this  divides  itfelf  into  Flakes  or 
Leaves,  and  is  of  no  Ufe  to  the  Lapidaries 


or  Braziers,  but  ferves  ^to  fcour  Tots  and 
Kettles,  and  other  Urenfils  belonging  to  the 
Kitchin:  It  is  deterfive  and  drying  apply ’d 
.outwardly,  but  of  no  tJfe  in  Medicine. 

9.  Of  Indian  Red. 

H  E  Indian  Bpd,  or  Ferjian 
Earth,  is  what  we  improperly  Fomet, 
call  Engliflo  I\ed  ;  this  is  a  very  dear 
Drugg,  cfpecially  fuch.as  is  in  little  Pieces, 
moderately  hard,  and  of  a  high  Colour. 
This  Red  is  us’d  by  none  but  the  Shoe¬ 
makers,  w'ho  fteep  it  in  the  White  of  an 
Egg  to  colour  Shoe- Heels  with. 

We  have  befides  this,  feveral  other  Sorts  of 
Earths  that  com;e  from  the  Pits  i  as  Marie 
that  fome  fell  by  the  Name  of  Habite  Bole, 
and  many  other  walk’d  Earths  ;  as  Bpiien 
IVhite,  that  of  Seve  and  Port  Neiiilli,  Cham<^ 
paigne  Chalk, ,  and  others  ;  of  which  we  fell 
cone,  becaufe  we  can  eafily  come  at  them, 
as  the  Smeciim  or  Fullers  Earth,  which  is  a 
fat,  fmooth,  fticking  Earth  that  is  heavy, 
fometimes  yellowifli,  and  fomerimes  blackifh. 
This  is  much  us’d  by  the  Cloai hiers  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  becaufe  this  Earth  does  almoft 
the  fame  Thing  as  Soap,  the  Latins  call 
it  Terra  Saponnria,  or  Soap  Earth  •  alfo  the 
Mexican  Earth ,  which  is  a  very  white 
Earth,  which  the  People  of  Mexico  make 
ufe  of  to  whiten  with,  and  in  Medicine  like 
Cerufe  ^  and  likewife  it  ferves  to  poliih 
Silver. 

The  Marga  is  a  Kind  of  white  Scone  ve¬ 
ry  like  to  Champagne  Chalk,»  The  Litbomar- 
ga,  or  Stenomarga,  is  what  we  call  Stone 
Pith,  or  Mineral  Agarickt  or  Moon-Milk'^ 
this  Stone  is  found  in  the  Chinks  or  Apertures 
of  the  Rocks  in  feveral  Parcs  of  Germany, 
and  different  Names  have  been  given  to  this 
Stone,  becaufe  it  is  very  white  and  crumb¬ 
ling,  and  that  this  Whitenefs  comes  from 
its  being  calcin’d  by  the  Vapours  which  a- 
rife  from  Metals, 

There  is,  befides,  feveral  other  Sorts  of 
Earths,  as  the  Eretrian  Earlh,  the  Samian 
Earth,  Chio,  <Selinufian  and  Cimolian  Earths, 
and  Tobacco-pipe  Clay  ;  with  many  others 
whereof  feveral  Authors  make  mention. 

As 
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As  to  rkQ  Preparation  of  Stones  or  Earths, 
that  is  done  ordinarily  two  Ways,  that  is  to 
fay,  by  grinding  on  a  Porphyry  or  Marble,  in 
like  Manner  as  Sea  Shells,  Pearl,  Hyacinth, 
Topazes,  Emeralds,  Sapphirs,  Corals,  Load- 
'ftone,  Lapis  Calaminaris,  Tutcy,  and  the 
like,  are  ground.  The  fécond  Way  is  by 
pounding  in  a  Alortar  with  Water,  in  order 
to  reduce  them  to  a  fine  Powder,  as  we  do 
Lytharge,  Cerufe,  and  Minium,  The  firft, 
.after  they  have  been  levigated,  are  made  in¬ 
to  Troches  with  Rofe  Water,  and  the  next 
into  Tablets  with  common  V/ater. 

Terra  Perfica^  or  Indian  i{ed,  is 
Lemery,  a  dry  red  Earth  that  is  brought 
ns  in  little  Stones  that  are  of  a 
moderate  Hardnefs  ;  the  Shoe*  makers  ufe 
'em  to  dye  Shoe-heels  red  ;  chule  the  deepeft 
colour’d.  Terra  Saponaria^  in  French  Smeliin^ 
or  Fullers  Earthy  is  a  Kind  of  flippery  gluti¬ 
nous  Earth,  that  is  heavy,  of  a  yellow  or 
blackifli  Colour,  and  does  the  fame  Thing 
as  Soap,  whence  it  was  call’d  Soap  Earthy 
or  the  Earth  the  Fullers  ufe  to  fcour  with. 
The  Terra  Selinufia  is  a  greafy  or  clayey 
Earth,  that  is  very  like  that  of  Chio  ;  it  is 
aftringent  and  refolutive,  proper  to  take  away 
Spots  and  Chops  of  the  Skin,  to  foften  Tu- 
..mours  of  the  Breaft  and  Tefticles,  and  to  re¬ 
çoive.  The  Chio  Earth  is  a  Kind  of  feal’d 
, -Earth,  or  a  fatty,  fticky,  a(h-colour’d  Earth 
.that  is  brought  from  Chio’,  it  is  aftringent, 


and  removes  Spots,  Terra  Sarnia,  or 
Samian  Earth,  is  what  comes  from  the  Ifle 
of  Samos,  and  is  of  two  Kinds  ;  one  is  foft, 
white,  and  crumbling,  that  fticks  to  the 
Tongue  when  apply’d  to  it,  and  is  very  like 
feal’d  Earth.  Some  People  call  it  Collyrium, 
becaufe  it  ferves  fometimes  to  relieve  the 
Eyes;  the  other  is  crufty  and  hard,  tbo’ 
fomething  unduous ,  they  call  this  Samius 
j^fter,  becaufe  it  is  found  in  fiiining  Spangles, 
like  Stars. 

Befides  there  is  Marga,  Lithomarga,  Ste- 
nomarga.  Medulla  Saxorum ,  ^garicus  Mine-- 
ralis.  Lac  Lunæ,  or  Stone  Pith,  Mineral  ' A- 
garick^.  Moon  Mil^,  which  is  a  Kind  of 
Toft,  friable,  pithy,  very  white  Stone,  re- 
fembling  Chalk,  which  is  found  in  the  Clefts 
of  Rocks  in  fome  Parts  of  Germany  ;  it  is 
deterfive,  aftringent,  drying,  confolidating, 
which  diffolves  coagulated  Blood,  and  may 
be  us’d  inwardly  and  outwardly. 

Mr.  Pomet  obferves  in  his  Annotations 
made  at  the  End  of  his  Book,  that  this 
Stone  Pith  is  found  on  the  Side  of  the  Sig« 
niory  of  Mofcow,  belonging  to  the  Eledror 
of  Saxony,  and  near  Gironne  in  Catalonia  ; 
that  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Parts  chufe  fome 
of  this  Earth  after  the  Sun  is  down  and  has 
warm’d  it,  that  has  little  Balls  on  it  like 
Meal,  with  which  they  make  Bread,  mixing 
it  with  fome  true  Flower,  which  has  been 
confirm’d  by  Ceveral  other.  Nasuralifts, 
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B.  Jîgnifiœ  Book,  F.  Figure,  V.  Volume. 


A. 


CACJA^  Book  7,  Figure 
Acacia  juice ^  b.  9,  f.  7*'* 
Aconitum  Salutiferum^  b.  2. 
Acorus^  b.  2,  f.  35. 

*Æs  Vfiumy  b.  2,  Vol.  2. 

^garick,  b.  7,  f.  79. 


17, 


Page- 

r32 

221 

.89 

.3i 
338 
172 


^Agnus  Caftus,  or  the  €haft  Jf^illovp  Seed,  b.  i, 
f.  19.  '  ^  12 

Alk^rmes,  b.  i,  f.  26.  18 

Confe^iortf  b.  i .  19 

Syrup,  Ibid 

Almonds^  b.  7,  f.  43.  ^  ^49 

Aloes  Hepatickt  b.  9,  f.  5.  220 

Aloes  Succotrine^  b.  9,f.  4.  2i8 

Aloes  fVoodi  b.  3,f.  i-  58 

Alum^  b.  3,  V.  2.  380 

Alum  Englijh,  '382 

Alum  plumous,  *^381 

Alum  of  Epme,  *382 


Alum  fugay^d. 

Amalgamation  of  Gold^  b.  2,  y\  2. 
Amber ^  ot  Musl^Seed,  b.  i,  f.  24. 
•——Black,»  '  ^ 

Amber  liquid^  b.'  8,  f.  54; 

Amber  Yellow^  b.  4,  v.  2. 

'Amber  Spirit  and  Oil, 

' Ambergrife^  V.  2. 

Ameos  Semen,,  BiJhop*s  PVeed^  or  the 
Cummin,  b.  i,  f.  5.  ' 

Amomum  in  Berry,  b.  i ,  f.  28. 
Amylum,  or  Starch,  b,  i. 

’  Anacardiums,  b.  7,  f.  18. 

^Ananas,  b.  7,  f.  49. 

Anchovies,  2. 

Anchufa,  b.  2,  f.  29^ 

Angelica  Boot,  b.  2,  f,  18. 

Anife  H^ood  of  China,  b.  3. 

Anifum  Anifeed,  b.  i,  f,  12.’ 
Antalium,  v.  2. 

Anthora,  b.  2, 

Antimony,  b,  3,  v.  2. 

Dd 
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382 
.  307 
15 

387 

209 

384 

388 
272 

Ethiopian 

3 

20 

ti 

133 

15Z 

293 

47 

39 

71 

7 

303 

39 

357 

Butter 


f 

INDEX. 


Butter  and  Cinnabar  of  Antimony, 
Crocus  of  Antimony, 

Diajihoretick^  Antimony. 

Flowers  of  Antimony, 

Glafs  of  Antimony, 

Jvlelted  Antimony. 

Bogulus  plain. 

Béguins  of  Antimony  with  Mars. 
Apium  Macedonicumy  b.  i. 

Aqua  fortis^  b.  3,  v.  2, 

Areca^  b.  7,  f.  27. 

Arijiolochia,  b.  2,  f.  26. 

Aromatick  Rptd^  b,  2,  f.  35; 

Arfenical  Load^Stone, 

Arfnick,  Corrojive. 

A  rfni  ckfa  Hitious, 

Arffiick^natural  PVhite^  b,  3,  V.  2. 
Arfnick^  ^egulus. 

Arum,  b.  2. 

Afpalathum,  b.  3,  f.  2. 

Ajphalmm,  b.  2.  ^ 

Avignon,  or  French  Berry,  b.  2i. 
Aurantium,  b.  7.  f.  48. 

Aurichalcum,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

Aurum  Fulminant,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

Aurum  Potahile,  b.  2,  V.  2. . 

A;^arum,  b.  2,  f.  33. 

B. 

BalauJiiumj,  b.6,  f.  6, 

Balm  of  Gilead,  b.  8,  f.  44» 

Balfam  of  Berne,  f.  50. 

Flalfam  of  Capivy,  f  51.  ^ 

Balfam  of  Mecha,  f.  47. 

Balfam  of  Peru,  f.  48. 

Balfam  of  Peru  artificial,  f.  49, 
Balfam  oi  Tolu,  f.  52. 

Ntfiv  Balfam,  L  53. 

Barley  Pearl  and  French,  b,  l,  f.,  l6, 
Bay-Berries,  b.  7,  f..  5^1=. 

Beaver,  V.  2, 

Bees,  V.  2. 

Bees-fVax. 

Beetle  Hiftory,  v.  Ir 

Behen,  or  Ben  Boot,  b.  2.  f.  28. 

Bell-Metal,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

Ben  IÇernel  white,  b.  7.  f.  41* 
Benjamin,  b.  8,  f.  14. 

Se;(oar  Animal,  v.  2. 

BcT^oar  Mineral,  b.  3,  y.  2» 
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362 

360 

362 

Ib. 

360 

358 

360 

360 

2 

577 

143 

44 

52- 

370 

Ib. 

369 

369 

370 

52 

59 

387 

13 

152 

337 

307 

3.1 1 
30 


Be:^oar  Stonel 
Bindweed,  b.  2,  f.  31." 

Birthwort  Bpot,  long,  round, 
f.  26. 

BiJhop*s  fVeed,  cûVà  Ameos,  b.  i  j 
Bifmuth,  b.  2,  v.  2.. 

Biftiague,  b.  6,  f.  i  r. 

Bifiort  Bpot,  b.  2,  f.  25. 

Bitumen  of  Judea. 

Blood-Stone,  b.  3,  v.  2. 
Bole^Armoniacl{,  v.  2. 

Bolonian  Stone.  Ib. 

Bomhax  Officinarum,  b.  7,  f.  50. 
Bone^Binder  Stone. 

Borax  Natural,  b.  3,  v.  2. 

Bout ar go,  v.  2.. 

Box-Thorn,  or  Berry,  b.  i, 
b.  2,  V.  2. 

Brianfon  Chalk, 

Brimflone,  v.  2., 

Briony  of  America,  b..2.  f.  6.' 
Briony  wild  Vine. 

Briony  black^Vine, 
Buckthorn-Berries,  b.  9. 

Bull,  V.  2. 

Bull's  Gall. 

Btinias,  Napus,  Navew-Seed,  h. 
Burgundian  Hay,  b.  i.  f.  18. 

c. 

1 1 4* 

2.04,  Calamhourg-PVood,  b.  3.. 

207  Cal aminar  e-St  one. 

Ib.  Calamus  Aromaticus,  b.  2,  f.  36^ 
203  Calcitis,  b.  2,  V.  2. 

206  Camel,  v.  2. 

Ib.  Camels  Hay,  b.  6,  f.  ij 

208  Campechy  fVood,  b.  3. 

Ib.  Camphire,  b.  8,  f.  J  3* 

1 1  Cantharides,  V.  2. 

159  Crf/rr/,  b.  7,  f.  55- 

243  Caraway-Seed,  b.  i,  f.  8. 

266  Cardafs,  b.  i,  f.  25. 

271  Cardamome,  b.  i,  f.  28. 

22^  Cardamome  lejfer,  f.  29. 

47  Car  line  Thifile,  b.  2,  f.  22. . 

340  Carmine  Seed,  b.  i. 

147  Carmine  from  Cocheneal,  b.  I. 

183  Cafiia  oi  Brafil,  f.  29. 

235^  Cajfia  from  the  Cane,  b,  7,  f.  37. 
3^3  "  Cafta  of  Egypt,  f  28.. 


f.  5. 
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•237 

49 
b.  2, 

44 
3 

333 
119. 

44 
387 

366. 
416 
409: 

1.54 
413 

379- 
297 

13 

337 

407 

390 

29 

30 

Ibid 

223 

253 

254 
I,  f.  14.  9 

12 


f.  21. 


70 

365 

53 

34i 

250 

110 

é9 

181 

266 

158 

5 

16 

2l 

Ibid 

41 

2 

18 

139 

Ib. 

Ib. 

Caf^ 


Caffla  of  the  JJlands^  £.30» 
CaJJia  Lignea^  b.  4,  f.  3. 
Caffonacie,  or  Powder  Sugar,  b. 
Cafior,  V.  2. 

Catachtiy  v.  2. 

CavierCy  v.  2. 

CauftickStonOy  b.  2,  V.  2, 
Cedar  oi  Lebanony  b.  3J  f.  9. 
Cerafus  Sylvejlris  amara;  the 
f.  20, 

Cerufe,  b.  2,  V.  2. 

Chejnuty  b.  7,  f.  74.' 

Chocolatey  b.  7,  f.  i  5^ 

Chouan  Seed,  h»  i. 

Cinamon  BarJ{,yh>  4,  f.  !.  . 
Cinamon  Oil,  b.  4. 

Cinamon  PVhite,  b.  4,  f.  4. 
Cinamon  TVoody  b,  3,  f.  7. 
Cinabar  Mineral,  natural  and 
V.  2. 

Cinquefoily  b.  2; 

Citron-Woody  b.  3. 

Citrons,  b.  7,  f.  45. 

Citron  candied,  b.  7,  f.  47» 
Civet  Cat,  v.  2. 

Cinamon,  b.  4,  f.  5. 
Cloves,  b.  7,  f.  10. 

Clove  l{pyal,  f.  1 1 . 

C-obalt. 

Cocheneal,  b.  •  i ,  f.  2  5/ 

Ceculus  Indus,  b.  7,  f.  26.  ^ 
Coffee,  b.  7,  f.  13. 

Collar-Nuts,  b.  7,  f.  24* 
Colcothar,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

CoUiflower  Seedy  b.  i.  f.  13.' 
Cologn  Earthy  v.  2. 

Colophony,  b.  8,  f.  58. 
Coloquintida,  b.  7,'  f.  38. 
Contrayerva  Epot,  b,  2,  f.  2». 
Copper,  b.  2,  v.  2., 

Copperas. 

Copperas  Englifli. 

Copperas  White. 

Cortf/,  b.  5,  f.  I  5.- 
Com/  Blackly  f.  16. 

Cor  aline  y  f.  17. 

Cor  aline  Secret,  b.  2,  V. 

Coral  Woody  b.  3. 

Coriandrum,  b.  i ,  f.  1 3. 

Corli,  b.  4,  f.  9. 

Cortex  ligni  Cariophyllorum,  b. 


2. 


•314 

66 

Mahaleb»  b.  i, 
353 
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Page.  • 

•  139  Cortex  Caffice  ligne  at,  b.  4,  f.  3^ 

74  Cortex  Cinamomiy  b.  4,  f.  i. 

54  Cortex,  Cofti  Albi,  b.  4,  f.  4. 

243  Cortex  Mandragore,  b.  4,  f.  7. 

414  Cortex  PeruvianuSy  b.  4.  f.  6. 

297  Cortex  fuberis y  b.  4.  f.  9. 

Coftus  of  Arabia,  b.  2,  f.  8. 

CoftuSy  hitter,  fweety  &c, 

Cottonyh.qyi.  30. 

Dogs-wort  Cotton,  b.  7,  f.  3 1 
Country  Gum,  b.  8.  f.  ii. 

168  Crawfijhy  v.  2. 

13 1  Creety  or  Candia  Carrot-Seed,  b,  r,  f. 
2  Creon  Scarlet,  b.  i. 

72  Criftal  Mineral,  b.  3,  v.  2. 

73  (  Crocaj,  b.  6,  f.  3. 

74  Crocus  Martis,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

..  .  .  H  Crocus  Martis  aflringens,  Ib*' 

artificial,  b.  2,  Cubebs,  b.  7,  f.  4. 

326  Cucumber-Seedy  8cc.  b.  i. 

36-  Cuminum,  b.  i,f.  10, 

61  Cummin-Seed  Blacks  b.  i,  f.  30, 

149  Cupel  Silver,  b.  2,  V.  2. 

*  150  Curcume  Bpdix,  h.  l,f.  11, 

241  Currans,  b.  7,  f.  59. 

7  5  .  Cuttle-Fijh  Bone,  v.  11 
1 24  Cyclamen,  b.  2. 

123'  Cyprefs  round  and  long,  b.  2^  ,  . 

‘  412^  I 

1 5  -  D.' 

,  138 

129.  Damasli^aifinSy  b,  7,  f,  58, 

137  Dates,  b.  7,  f.  22. 

349  Daucus  Seedyh.  i,  f.  7. 

10  Deer,  v.  2. 

417  Deer  Suet. 

212  Dittany,  b.  2,  f.  2l, 

143  Dittany  of  Crete. 

■  23  Dittany  of  Crete  in  cheLeaf,^^  b.  3,  f. 
336  Dodder  of  Time,  b.  6,  f.  9. 

344  Doglil^e-Tooth- Shell,  V,  2,- 

348  Doronicum  Bpmanum,  b.  2,  L  16. 

345  Dragon's  Blood  of  the  Canaries,  f.  28. 

96  Dragon  s  Blood  Counterfeit,  f.  29. 

97  Dragon  s  Blood,  Indian,  b.  8,  f.  27. 
Dyers  Herb,  b.  5,  f.  1 1 . 
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62 
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74 

74 

79 

76 

8p 

32 

Ibid 

153 

154 

180 

295 

4 

*9 

377 

112 

317 

318 
122 

22 

6 

22 

313 

35 

160 

295 

52 

3S 


166 

136 

4 

2' 


257 
41 
ib; 
82 
1 17 
303 
38 

193 

194 
in 

91 


4»  5» 


9 

8  Eagle,  v.  i; 
73:  Eagle- Stone, 


16^ 
41 1 
Earth- 


Earth  Eolel 
Barth  of  Cologni 
Barth  Green^  v.  2. 

Earth  oi  Jaÿariy  V.  It 
Earth  Oker. 

Earth  of  Perfia. 

Earth  feaN. 

Earth  Tri-poly, 

Earth  ZJmber,  .  . 

Ebony  f  b.  3. 

Elephant^  v.  1, 

'’Elk^,  V,  2. 

Embalmings  V,  2, 

Emeralds, 

Emery  Spani/h^  b.  3,-V.  2.' 

Enamels,  .  '  ^ 

Enula  Campana,  b.  2,  '  ' 

Epithymum^  b.  6,  f.  9. 

EfuUs  b.  2,  f.  13. 

Ethiopian  Cummin  Seed^  b.  i,  f.  5. 
.  Euphorbiums  b,  8,  f.  36.  '  J 


F. 


INDEX. 

Page. 

416  Eo\,  Bafilici, 

417  Eetonicae, 

4 1 7  Calamint  Montain, 

414  Camomelce, 

16  Centaurii, 

418  Cicuta, 

415  Cynogloffce,  .  .  .  ' 

418  ÊiEamni  Creticifi,  'i, 

417  Ueliotropij  Tricocci  sh,  13. 

7 1  Hypericin  b.  5. 

247  b.  5,  f.  II. 

246  Maris  b.  5,  f.  3. 

227  Malabathri,  b.  5,  f.  4, 

40 1  Marrubij, 

366  MatricariiCs  b.  5. 

335  Me  li  loti, 

52  Melijfcs, 

1 17  :-Menth(C,l 
..  136  Oyigani, 

3  Pm,  t>.  5>  14. 

J99  Pf^Z/V  Montani  Albi,  b.  5,  f,  2. 

.  ,  ScabiofcCs  b.  5. 

:  Scordij, 
r&ehæb.  5.  f.  6. 


1 1 

166 


.  5  - 

Fennel  Seed  from  Languedock^  b.  i,  f.  If.  •  6  '.'^oldanellcCs  b.  5,  f,  8. 

Fenugreeks  Seeds  b.  i,  f.  17. 

EigSsh,  ■ 

Glues  V.  2. 

Balaufts  b.  6,  f.  6. 

BifnagOs  b.  6,  f.  1 1. 

Crocis  b.  6s  f.  3* 

Croci  Spuriis  b.  6,  f.  4. 

Epithymis  b.  6,  f.  4. 

Herbie  Trinit atiSs  b.  6,  f,.  12. 

Hardi  Celticis  b.  6,  f.  ii. 

Bpfarums  b.  6,  f.  2. 

■  Bpf mar  inis  b.  6,  f.  8. 

Saf ranis  b.  6,  f.  5* 

Schananthy  b.  6,  f.  i. 

StcechadiSs  b.  6,  f.  7. 


ThecSs  b.  5,  f.  5.  > 

Thymis  b.  5. 

,285'  Erankjncenfe  commons  Epfin  of  the  Fine 
1 14  f.  5°' 

XI  9  Erankincenfe's  Male  ayid  Female, ^  8, 

III  .  ' 

1 1 3  Frigat  Blrtffy,  'i'. 
ii'j  Fullers- Earths  v.  2. 
ii^  Fuftick^fVoodjb,'^, 

118 

no  G, 

116 

114  :  G  alingdl.  greats  b.  2,f.  lU 

1 1  o  Small. 
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Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

82 

9^ 
95 
9  V 

H 

S3 

.95 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

94 
82 

95 
Ibid 

85' 

^4 
95 
-Ttjees 
2.10 
f.37. 
200 
264 
^418 
.  70 


_  ,  .  .  115  GallSsb.  js  ft  7S. 

yFeeniculums  or  the  lefs.  Fennel,  b.  i,  f.  1 1.  7  Gamboge,  b.  8,  f.  5.’ 

Fœnîculum  'Petraum,  .ot  Bpck,  Fennel,  b.  i ,  iGentian-Bpots  b.  2,  f.  20. 
f.  4.  3  ^German  Black-»  b.  7,  f.  72. 

'^FanumBurgtindiacum^  OP  Burgundian  Hay  sb.  i,  German  Copperas,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

f.  1 8.  ^12-,  German  Gold,  b.  2,  v.  2 . 

^'Fol.  Abrotanis  b.  ^^  German^ Shell  Gold, 

Abfyntbii,  .  Ibid  Gingersb,  2,  f.  9. 

Adianthis  b.  5,  f.  7.  87  Ginger  candied, 

Alcanet,  b,  95  Ginger  Con fe^,  laxative. 

Anils  b.  5>  5*  89  Glafs,  b.  5. 

AgrimoniiCyb,  Glycirrhi^a^h,!,  f»,  ^4 


94 

Ibid 

,170 

.178 

.40 

166 

344 

337 

Ibid 

32^ 

33 

Ibid 

103 

51 

Goaty 
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GoAt\  V.  <  r  . . 

2S7 

« 

Go(tt  wild.  .  ‘ 

“258 

H. 

Gold.h.iy  w.  1. 

Gold  in  the  Leaf. 

306 

307 

Bamech  ConfeBiony  b.  7,  f.  goi 

172 

Gold  Powder,  ‘  ' 

Ib: 

Harty  V.  2. 

256 

Gold  refin'd,  \  * 

308 

Hearfs-Bafcy  b.  6y  f.  13.  , 

1 1 9 

Gold  I^egulus: 

307 

Hellebore  white  y  b.  2,  f.  15. 

37 

Gua/acum,  b.  5,  f.  8, 

Gums.  Amber  liquid^  f.  54, 

éS 

Blacb^. 

38 

209 

HermodaByleSy  b.  7,  f.  19, 

133 

Ammoniacum^  b.  8,f.‘26. 

192 

Hippolapatbum  rotundifoUum.  Baflard  Rhu- 

Arabick.^  b.  8,  f.  6. 

179 

barby  b.  2. 

28 

Afa  fœtiday  f.  22.  : 

189 

Honey  y  V.  2. 

267,  269 

Baljam  Captv)>y  f.  51. 

,  207 

HoUettCy  b.  7,  f.  51. 

’  1 54 

Balm  of  Gileady  f.  44.  '  "  / 

.  204 

Hyacinth. 

399 

Balfam  of  MecUyf.  47.  \ 

•  205 

Hypoeyfiisy  b.  9,  f.  6. 

220 

^BatfneWy  f.  55.  . 

Balfam  of  Peru  y  f,  48. 

208 

t 

N  't 

'  •  206 

"  ■  J.  '  ' 

B4//  Tolu,  f.  52. 

208 

V 

Benjaminy  f.  14, 

133 

Jade-Stone. 

405 

Corpo-halfam.  f.  45.  ^ 

205 

Jalapium  Jalap  y  b.  2,  f.  5.' 

29 

Xylo^balfam.  f,  46.  i  ’ 

•  205 

Jafpar, 

'  4°5 

Bdellium  y  f.  ‘34.  ,  V  V  \  . 

198 

JaJfemine-FVoody  b.  3, 

61 

CamphirCy  f.  13.  -  " 

i8r 

<Jety  V.  2. 

:  387 

Cancamumy  £.41.  ^  " 

201 

Jews  Pitchy  V.  2. 

387 

CarannUy  f.  33. 

..  197 

Imperatoriay  b.  2,  f.  1 9,' 

40 

Colophony  y  f.  58. 

212 

Indian  Earthy  v.  2. 

418 

Dragon  s  Bloody  f.  27,  28. 

^93 

Indian  Inl{. 

395 

,  Elemiy  f.  30. 

195 

Indian  Leafy  h.  ^  y 

83 

Englifh  Gumy  f.  9. 

Buphorbiumy  f,  36,  ,  •  . 

.180 

Indian  Wax  y  b.  8,  f.  43.' 

■  ■  204 

196 

Indigo  y  b.  5,  f.  9. 

Ipecacuanhay  or  Ipecacuana  Booty 

Galbanumy  £,23. 

Ï89 

r 

b.  2,  f.  I. 

Gamboge  y  f.  5. 

178 

Ipecacuana  white. 

24 

f.  4^* 

2o2 

Ib. 

Manna  y  '  f.  i ,  234.' 

Manna  of  Frankincenfe, 

173 

Iris  Alba  Florentinay  b.  2,  f.  1 0. 

34 

2oi 

Irony  ►  b.  2,  V.  2. 

316 

Myrrh  AbeJJînOy  f.  20.  ‘ 

I  87 

Iron  in  Bars. 

316 

Myrrh  liquid. 

188 

Iron  in  the  Gad. 

317 

Moca  Franlihicenfe, 

200 

Iron  Oar.  •  .  ,  -  ^ 

31^ 

Olibanumy  f.  37. 

200 

Iron  Plates.  .  .  '  * 

;  317 

OpoponaXy  f.  25. 

I9I 

Ifinglafsy  V.  2. 

285 

PaflileSy  f.  1 8.  * 

186 

JubeSy  b.  7,  f.  60. 

i6r 

8cc.  f.  57.  ■ 

210 

JujtibeSy  h.  y  y  f,  20. 

134 

Sarcocoly  f.  3  5. 

198 

Ivoryy  V.  2. 

248 

Senegayi.  10. 

180 

• 

• 

St  or  ax  y  5,  6. 

185 

.  K. 

> 

TacamahacUy  if.  31.’ 

196 

s.  ■  .vw 

.  ^ 

Tragacanthy  f.  1 2;  '  '  ' 

181 

or  Kelpy  b.  5,  f.  2o2 

lox 

Turic^y  f.  7. 

180 

K^rmia  Egyptiaca  MuskrSeed,^  5» 

1,1.24.  *5 

TurpentinOy  f.  55. 

209 

King  of  FruitSy  b,  7,  f.  49. 

152 

Vermicular  y  f.  8.  ‘  ' 

Î  80 

K^nquina^  b.  4,  f.  6. 

7^ 

G  tin- Powder  y  v.  2.  '  . 

39^ 

.  t 

E  c  ■ 

Uh- 

L. 

Lahàanüm  liquid^  v.  2. 

Lack,  fine ^  &c.  b.  i. 

Lapis  Ætites. 

Lapis  Armenus, 

Lapis  Amiantus, 

Lapis  Bufonites, 

Lapis  Cdlaminaris, 

Lapis  Cobalt. 

Lapis  Hjematitesl 
Lapis  Hyacinthinus, 

Lapis  Jade. 

Lapis  Jafpis. 

Lapis  InfernaliSy  b.  2,  Y.  2. 

Lapis  Judaicus. 

Lapis  Las^uli. 

Lapis  Lyncis. 

Lapis  Mirabilis^  b.  2,  V.  2. 

Lapis  "Nephriticus. 

Lapis  'N au  tiens. 

Lapis  Ofleocolla» 

Lapis  Prunella. 

Lapis  Pumicis. 

Lapis  Bubinus, 

Lapis  Smaragdus. 

Lapis  Popasfius. 

Lead  Oar,  b.  a,  V.  1. 

Lead  in  Pigs. 

Lead  in  Poxoder, 

Lead  Burnt, 

Lead  Bpd. 

Lead  Habite. 

Lead  Magifiery, 

Lead  Vinegar. 

Lentifeus  the  LentiskTree,  b.  3,  f.  5. 
Leton,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

Levant  Nut,  b.  7,  f.  16. 

Lignum  Aloes,  b.  3,  f.  i. 

Lignum  Alpalathum,  f.  2. 

Lignum  Brafilianum,  b.  X,  f.  II.  . 
Lignum  Coccigria,  b.  3.,  f.  13. 
Lignum  Guajaci,  b.  3,  f.  8. 

Lignum  In di cum,  b.  2,  f.  12. 

Lignum  Juniperi^  b.  3,  f.  10. 
Lignum  Lentifci,  b.  3,  f.  5. 

Lignum  Libani  Cedri,  f.  9 , 

Lignum  Nephriticum,  i.  4. 

Lignum  Santalum,  f.  3. 

Lignum  Sajfafras,  f.  7. 


Page. 
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Liquorice,  b.  2,  f.  34* 

51 

Litharge  Natural  and  Artificial,  b. 

2,  V.  2. 

258 

Loadftone,  b.  3.  v.  2. 

354 

365 

18 

Logwood,  b.  2,  f.  J2. 

53 

4II 

Lus^erne,  b,  i,  f.  18. 

12 

404 

Lycium  the  French  Berry,  b.  i,  f.  21. 

412 

411 

M. 

365 

412 

Macedonian  Parfley  Seed,  b.  i,  f.  3. 

2 

366  Mahalep  or  the  Wild  Cherry  ^  b.  i ,  f.  20.  13* 

399  Madder  Bpot,  b.  2,  £.30,  48 

405  Magiftery  of  Bifmuth,  b.  2,  V,  2.  333 

405  Magiftery  of  Antimony.  363 

314  Magnes,  b.  3,  v.  2.  367 

408  Maiden  hairs,  b.  5,  f.  7.  87 

403  MarCs  Greafe,  v.  2,  229. 

408  Mnndrakj!  Male  or  Female,  b.  4,  f.  7  8c  8.  79 

350  Manna,  b.  8,  f.  i,  2.  *178 

405  Manna  of  Brianfon,  b.  8,  f.  3.  Ibid 

365  Manna  liquid,  b.  8,  f.  4.  Ibid 

413  Manna  q{  Frankincenfe,  b.  8.  f.  39.  2oi 
377  Marcafites,  b.  2,  2.  312. 

410  Mars  Diaphore tick,  b.  2,  V.  2.  3 19 

402  Mars  Cryftali:(d.  318 

401  Mars  in  TinBure  or  Syrup.  Ibid 

400  Aftringent  Syrup  ov  Tinîîure^  319, 

351  Martim,  b.  5,  f.  3.  83- 

352  Mafterwort.  b.  2,  f*  19.  40 

Ibid  Maftick^ood,  b,  3,  f.  5.  63 

Ibid  Maftick,  in  Tear.  Ibid 


Ibid 

Maflicot,  b.  2,  V.  2. 

354 

353 

Medica  Légitima,  b.  i,  f.  18'. 

12 

355 

Medicinal  Stone,  b.  3,  V.  2. 

350 

356 

<^3 

Mechoacan,  b.  2,  f.  6. 

29 

337 

Album  Indicum.  b.  2. 

30 

138 

Mentha  Hortenfis  Corymhifera,  bi  2. 

3i 

58 

Mercurial  Panacaa, 

3^9. 

59 

Mercurial  precipitate  Green  8c  Tellow. 

331 

53 

Mercurial  Precipitate  White  8c  Hpd. 

330 

70 

Mercurius  duleis,  b.  2,  V.  2. 

329 

^5 

Mercurius  Vitce,  b.  3,  v.  2. 

36Î 

53 

Meftick  Cocheneal,  b.  1 ,  f.  2  5. 

15 

67 

Meum,  b,  2,  f.  24. 

43 

63 

Millepedes,  v.  2. 

283 

6^ 

Millet  Jeed,  b.  i. 

II 

62 

Mithridate,  v.  2. 

281 

61 

of  Human  fl{ull,  V.  2, 

229 

<4 

Mummies,  v.  2, 

22s 

lAnfK 

I  N  D  E  XJ 
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'MufkCat  ov  Goat]  v,  2]  238 

Aijrohalans  BeÜerick^  f,  35.  142 

Chehulick^  f*  34*  ^4^ 

Citron  y  b.  7,  f.  gli  141 

Emblick^y  f.  36.  142 

Indian^  f.  33.  141 

Myrtle  Berries,  b.  i.  f.  22.  14 

N. - 

l^aphtha,  V.  2^,  593 

"Naphtha  of  1 94 

Napus,  Navew  feed,  b.  i,  f.  14,  9 

Nardus  Celtica,  b.  6:  f.  10,  118 

Narwal,  v.  2.  286 

Neapolitan  Oyntment,  b.  2,  V.  2.  324 

Nephriticl{  ff^ood,  b.  3,  f.  4.  62 

Nephriticli  Stone.  405 

Ne  ft  s  of  certain  Birds,  v.  265 

Nitre,  b.  3,  v,  2.  .  374 

Nitre  multed.  376 

N;V/(f  fpirit,  ïbid 

Nitre  Vitriolated.-  379 

Nutmeg,  b.  7,  f.  12.  127 

Nnx  Vomica,  b;*  7.  f.  25.  *  137 

O. 

Oakf  b.  7,  f.  7(5;  169 

Oker,  V.  2.  414 

0/7  of  Acorns,  b.  7,  f.  77,  170 

Oil  of  Almonds,  b,  7,  f.  44.  149 

0/7  of  Antimony.  363 

Oil  QÏ  Balm,  b.  7.  136 

Oil  of  b.  7.  f.  57.  159 

0/7  of  Ben,  b.  7.  144 

0/7  of  Cinnamon  b.  4,  f.  2;  .  73 

Oil  of  Citron,  b.  7,  f.  46  149 

Old  o{  Mars,  b.  2,  v.  2.  318 

Oil  0Ï  Mercury.  331 

Oil  o(  Olives,  b.  7,  f.  53.  155 

Oil  of  Pf/rtf  or  Gabian,  v.  2.  395 

Oil  of  Sugar,  b.  2.  36 

Oil  of  Tartar,  b.  7.  164 

Oil  of  Turpentine,  b,  8.  209 

Oil  of  Vitriol.  343 

Olibanum,  b.  8,  f.  37,  loo 

Olives,  b.  7,  f.  52.  .  153 

Opium,  b.  9,  f.  3.  216 

Opobalfamum,  b.  8,  f.  43.  203 


Opontium  Cardajfe  or  Chcheneal,  b.  i ,  f.  25.  16 


Page: 


Oranges,  b.  7]  f.  48^  J31 

Or  canette  B^oot,  b.  2,  (.  17,  47 

Ornithogalum  Maritimum,  b.  2,  f,  32^  50 

Orpiment,  b.  3,  v.  2,  368 

Orrice  Florentine,  b.  2.  f,  lo.  34 

Orviétan,  v.  2.  280 

Orys^a  or  F(ice,  b.  1,  f.  i.  16 

Oflrich,  V.  2.  .  261 

Q7y?fr  Pearl,  y,  2.  301 

P.  . 

Palm  Oil.  b.  7.  f.  23.  13^ 

Panaume  Tree  b.  3,  f.  4.  64 

Panthers  Bane,  b.  2.  f.  17»  39 

Partira  Brava,  b.  2.  37 

Pearl  v.  2.  298 

- Mother,  302 

Pedicularis  Herba,b.  i,{.  23*  15^ 

Pellitory  Boot,  b.  2,  f.  27.  46 

Pe(7»y,  b.  2.  52 

Pepper  0Î  America,  f.  7.  123 

Pepper  Blacl^,  f.  2.  I2i 

Pepper  Long,  f.  6.  123 

Pepper  long  Blacka  8» 

Pepper  Guinea,  f.  9.  124 

Pepper  Thevet,  f.  3J  122 

Pepper  White,  h.  7,  Î.  U  I2i 

Perigueur,  b.  3,  v.  2.  368 

Peruvian  Bar1{,,  b.  4.  f.  6,  79 

Petrofelinum  Macedonicum,  b  i,  f,  3^  2 

Pho/phorUs,  409 

Pine  Apple,  b.7,  f.  49.  152 

Pine  Kernels  Indian,  b.  7,  f.  39.  144 

Pine  IÇernels  white,  b.  7.  f.  40.  1 45 

Piftachia  Nuts,  b.  7,  f.  42.  147 

pixacantha  or  the^ yellow  Berry,  b.'  I .  f.  2  /.  14 
Poley  Mountain,  b.  3,  f.  2.  82 

Polypody  of  the  Oak,,  b.  7.  171 

Pomgranate  wild,  h.  6,  i.  6.  114 

Pompholix,  b.  2,  v.  2,  337 

Pot  Afhes,  b.  5,  f.  20.  loi 

Primes  and  Brunettes,  b.  7,  £  74* 

Pumice  Stone.  4*® 

Pyrites,  b.  2,  V.  2.  35® 

n 

■  \  . 

Q. 

V'- 

Quercus  Vulgaris,  b.  7,  £  76.  ^^9  ' 

Quichgrafs,b.  2.  53' 

duickjilver,  b.  2,  yv  2.'  ‘  /  32.® 


*  •  ^  * 

I  NE 

Page;  ■ 

'  '  r:- 

1 

I{aiJjns,  h.  7,  -f.  60. 

I  61 

I(am,  V.  2. 

^55 

Seed,  b»  i.  f.  15. 

10 

I{ape  Oil. 

Ibid 

Ratsbane,  b.  3,  V.  2.  ^ 

369 

Bffin  of  Jalap,  b.  2. 

49 

Rhinoceros,  V.  2. 

449 

Rjoubat  b,  h.  2,  f,  4.' 

26 

'  American, 

.  26 

Baftard. 

28 

Monkj. 

26  • 

PonticI^. 

28 

Rice,  b.  I,  f.  16. 

lo 

Ricinus  Americanus,  b.  7,  f.  40. 

145 

Ris  or  Rfce,  b.  i,  f.  16. 

n 

Goat,  V.  2. 

260  , 

Rpfe  of  Jericho,  b.  r,  f.  28. 

2o  1 

P\ofes  of  Provins,  8cc.  b.  6,  f.  2. 

1 10 

Rpfewood,  b.  3,  f.  2. 

59 

Bp  fern  ary.  b.  6,  Fig.  8. 

1 16 

Bpucoe  or  Bpcoe,  b.  0,  f.  8. 

222 

Rtibia  TinSiorum,  b.  2,  f.  30, 

48 

Bulff.ij. 

402 

Rtijma,  b.  3,  v,  2. 

368 

Sah  of  Carduuf^  b.  5  ^ 

Centaury. 

Iron  or  Mars^  b.  i,  V.  2, 
Mugmrt. 

^pfemary, 

Sa^e, 

Scurvy  graft. 

The  Sea. 

Succory. 

Viper Sj  V.  2* 

PVormxvood. 


r. 


S. 


"Saffron^  b.  6,  f.  3. 
''Saffron  Bajiard. 


Sea  Dog,  v.  2. 

.Sea  Horfe. 

Sea  Hog,  v,  2. 

Î12  SeaMofs,  b.  5.  f.  17, 

113,8c  1 14  Sea  Skjrik,  v.  2, 


Saffron  of  Mars  or  Crocus  Martis,  b.2,v.  2.  317  Seheftens,  b.  7.  f.  2 1 . 


^  Saffron  of  Mars  Aftringent. 
Saint  Lucy  s  fVood,  b.  3. 

Sal  Armoniach.,  natural,  v.  2, . 

;  Artificial/  ,  ,  V  " 
Purified.  j  ' 


3 18  Semen  Agni  Cafti,  b.  i.  f.  19. 

70  Semen  Ameos,  b.  iff.  5. 

250  Semen  .Anifi,  b.  i,  f.  12. 

250  Semen  Avignon,  f.  2i. 

■^Ibid,  Semen  Carut,  b.  I.  f.  8. 


Spirit,  V.  2.  ’ 

252 

Sal  Armoniack^  fix'd  Salt. 

252 

Sal  Antifehrilis. 

378 

Èal  Gem,  b.  3,  V.  2. 

Sal  Pplychreft,  b.  2,  V.  2,  *  ‘ 

371 

378 

Salfaparilla  Root,  b.  2,  f.  31. 

49 

Salt  Common. 

373 

Salt  Peire. 

374 

Salt  Petre  melted. 

376 

Salt  purify  d,  , 

373 

Salt  Sfftfit. 

Ibid 

Salt  of  -  pm,  b.  5.  ' 

95 

‘  Ban,  1  -  %i 

'  55 

95 

Ibid 
318 

95 

95 
Ibid 

Ibid 
272 

95 
272 

95 
71 

6r 

354 
1 02 

1 

401 

64 

5 

214 
Ibid 
26.  18 

1 10 

50 
88 
288 
296 
292,  297 
288 
294 

97 

280 

135 

1 2 
3 
7 

13 

3 

13 

2 

9 

6 

4  8c  5 
II 
1 1 

3;  26 

15 

9 

10 

■it5 

f.  3*  2, 

Semen 


Semen  Santontcî^  f.  i.  ‘ 

Semen  Saxi/ra^ia,  b.  i,rf.  9. 
Semen  Sefelios^  b.  i,  f.  4* 

Semen  Stavifagriæ^  b.  i,  f. 

Semen  Thlajpios^  b*^  r, 

Sena^  ,b.  5»  f.  6. 

Serpentaria  Virginia  Snah^^Rpot^  I 
Shagreen^  V.  2% 

Shamoy-^  V.  2.  .  I 

Shark,^  V.  2.  ' 

V.  2. 

of  the  Sea  Snail, 

Siberia  H^ood  of  the  Philippine  I/li 
■Silk^  PVorms^  V.  2. 

Silver,  b.  2,  v.  2*^ 

Silver  by  the  CupelL 
Silver  Chryftals, 

Silver  Tin^ure, 

Smalt,  V.  2. 

Smilax  Afpera  Peruana,  b.  2,  f, 
Soaf,  b  7^  f.  54.  -  • 

Solanum  Mexicantim^  OCC.  b.  2, 
Solen  or  Finger  Shell, 

Sory,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

Sow  Metal,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

.  Spalt, 

Specacttanhd  Ppot,  b.  2,  f.  i. 
Spelter,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

Sperma  Ceti,  v,  2. 

fine,  b.  'j,  f.  3. 

Spignel  i{oot,  b.  2,  f.  24. 
Spicknard  PVild,  b.  2,  f.  35. 
Spicktiard  Indian,  b,  6,  f.  lo^ 

'  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  b.  2,  V.  2i 
Spod'ium,  V.  2, 

Spunge,  b.  3^  f.  18. 

Sptvge,  b.  2,  f.  13. 

Sqtulls,  b.  2,  f  32. 

,  8c- b.  5,  f.  19, 

Starch  or  Amylum,  b.  i. 
Stave/acre^OF  Staphifagria,  b.  l. 
Stachas  of  Arabia,  b.  6,  f.  7, 
Steel,  b.  2;  V.  2. 

Stip^ck  iVater,  b.  2,  V.  2.  ' 

Stiptick^  Heater  of  iWr.  Faveur, 
Siorax  P^ed,  Cane,  Liquid,  f. 

Sublimate  Corrofive,  b.  2,  V,  2. 
Sublimate  S'O’eet. 

Sugar  Cane,  b.  2,  f.  37. 

Sugar  made,  b.  2,  f.  34* 

Vol.  U. 


I  N  £)  E  X. 


>.  2,  f.  3* 


b.  3. 


3Î* 

f.  5. 


f.  23 


Page. 
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1 

Sugar  Hpydl»  ~ 

55 

5 

Sugar  Brown:  ' 

55 

3 

Sugar  Candy, 

Ibid 

14 

Sugar  of  Barley,  See, 

Ibid 

4 

Sugar  Plumbs, 

5<5 

85 

Sugar  Spirit  8c  Oil, 

Ibid 

26 

Sugar  of  Lead,  b.  2,  V.  21 

355 

260 

Sulphur,  . 

390 

260 

Flowers,  .  ' 

Ibid 

297 

Salt, 

39Ï 

‘255 

Milk,  ' 

Ibid 

302 

Spirit, 

Ibid 

71 

'  Balfam, 

Ibid 

281 

Sulphur  vive-. 

393 

313 

Sulphur  Mineral, 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

314 

404 

Sweet  Hoof,  v.  a. 

•  T. 

304 

49- 

Tacamahaca,  f.  31. 

13^ 

157 

Tamarinds,  b,  7,  f.  3 1'. 

140 

29 

Tamarifk,  b.  3 ,  f,  6. 

<54 

304 

Tar,  b.  8,  f.  57. 

212 

343 

Tartar,  b.  7,  f.  61. 

1^2 

316 

Tartar  Chalibeated, 

163 

408 

Tartar  Chryftals, 

162 

24 

Tartar  diftill’d,  t 

1^4 

313 

.  Tartar  Emetick., 

Ibid 

284 

Tartar  Soluble  Chalib: 

163 

122 

Tartar  Stone. 

16s 

43 

Tartar  Tinlfyre. 

Ibid 

.  50 

Tartar  Vi  trio  late. 

Ibid 

118 

Tartar  volatile-Salt, 

Ibid 

345 

Tea,  b.  3,  f. ‘5. 

■  84 

248 

Terebinthina,  b.  8,  f.  55., 

209, 

98 

Terra  Ampelites,  V.  2. 

393 

.36 

Terra  Japanica,  V«  2i' 

414 

50 

Terra  Sigillata, 

415 

Î00 

Terra  Saponaria, 

41S 

'  1 1 

Mapfia  Turbith,h.  1, 

31 

14 

.  Ibid 

1 15 

Thlafpi  or  Treacle  Muftard,  b;  i.  f.  6.' 

4 

317 

Thor  a,  b.  2,  f.  17. 

39 

346 

Thunder  Stone, 

408 

347 

Thymelcea  foliis  lint,  b.  2.  f.  14» 

37 

13,  16.  17. 
184,  5,^^. 
329 
Ibid 
53 

.  .  58 


Tin,  b.  2,  V.  2. 
Tm  in  Leaves. 

Tin  in  Powder, 
Tin  Diaphoretick^ 
Tin-glafs  Natural, 
Tin^glafs  Ordinary: 


Ff 


331 

332 

Ibid 

333 
Ibid' 
Ibid 

Tm. 


INDE  t: 


Page.  Paile. 

‘Tin'giafs  cr  fpeher,  h,  y, &  ïVinters  Barks  b.  f.  74 

’TinElure  of  oi  Antimony,  963  Vermicular  Gum  ^  f  *  8  "l8o 

T!in8îure  of  Silver^  b.  2.  V.-2.  314  Vermilion^  b.  2,  V.  2.  328 

Tinfef  b:  2.  v.  2.  337  ViperSy  v.  2.  274 

Toad-^Stone,  .-411  Virgin  Mi b.  8,  f,  19.  ;|86 

Tobacco^  b.  5,  f.  14.  94  Virginia  Snake  B^ot^  b,  2,  f.  2.  26 

yoothpick  f  lower  ^  b.  6,  f.  ïi;  119  Vitexûit  Agnus  Cafius  'Tree,  b.  13 

Topa:(’Stone»  40  Vitriol  Englifh,  346 

Tormentil  b.  2,  f.  25.  43  Vitriol  Hungarian.  344 

Tortoife,  V,  2.  290  Vitriol  oï  Luna/v,  l.  3?  3 

Tragacanth  Gum^  i,  jz,  18 1  Vitriol  of  Mars.  318 

Treacle  by  D'Aque^  v.  Z,  2,79  Vitriol  B^man.  343 

TreaCle-water  Charas.  Ibid  yjltra^marine.  403 

Treacle  Mujîard call' dThlafpi,  h.  i,  f.  6.  4  ZJmber,  v.  2.  417 

Trefoil  of  Burgundy,  b.  i,  f.  J8.  12  Vmbilicut  Marinus,  303 

Tripoly,  v.  2.  418  XJnicorn,  V.  2.  233 

Tr&ches  Ciphi^  y.  2.  '281  X)vâcorn  Hart,  v.  1,  234 

•  Tunny  Fi/h,  y.  2.  293  Xinicorn  Sea.V.Z,  -  286 

Tur  bit  h  minerai,  h,  Z,  y,  Z,  3*6  Vomiting  Hut,  b.  7.  f,  2^.  137 

■  Turick,  Gum,  f,  7.  l  8o  Vulture,  v.  2.  263 

Turmerick^  b-  2,  f.-l2.  35 

Turnefol  in  Linnen  Cotton,  <Scc.  b.  i.  18  W. 

Turnefol  in  pafte%  8cc.  b.  5.  h  92,  33 

Turpentine,  h.  %  y  f.  55.  209  Wax  Indian,  y.  z,  ^  172 

Turpethum,  Turbith  Bpot,h.  2,  f.  7.  80  PVax  Bpd  S<  Green,  Ibid 

Tutty,  b.  2,  2.  341  VVhale.  v.  2.  284 

Tythymal,  h,  z,  i.  14.  38  Wild  Cherry  calTd  Mahalep,  b.  1,  f.  20.  13 

Wild  or  Bafiard  Vine,b,  Z.  37 

V.  Willow  Chaft  or  Agnus  Caftus,  b.  t .  f.  1 9.  12 

Worm  Powder  or  Worm  Seed,  b,  i,f*  1.  i 


Valerian  Boot,  b.  2,  f.  23.  42 

fVanillas,  b.  7,  f.  16.  131 

Warni/h,  b.  8,  f.  59.  213 

,Vegetable  Salt,  b.  7.  f.  €3.  -  163 

Venetian  Talk*  406 

Venice  Treacle,  y,  z.  278 

Veratrum  flore  fubviriât  or  White  Hellebore,' 
b.  2,  f.  1  5.  .  ‘  38 

Verdigrife,  b.  2,  V.  2.  338 

Verdigrife  Chryftallisfd.  340 

Verdigrife  of  the  Mountain  or  340 

Vermichiüi  or  Vermicelli,  h, 


Y, 


Teüow  Berry,  b.  i,  f.  2i.  13 

2. 

i{ajfre,  b.  3,  V.  2.  368 

^erumbeth  ^edoary,  b.  2>  33 

Â^inck,  b.  2,  V.  2.  '  '  334 

^incky  Natural', or  Mineral,  b..  2>  v.  2:  356 
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BOOKS  Printed  for ,  and  Sold  by  the  fame 

Perfom  who  Print  this. 

M Orals,  Effays  on  fome  of  the  tnoft  Curious  and  Significant  Engllfh, 
Scotch^  and  Foreign  Proverbs,  By  Samuel  Palmer  y  Presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  Englanày  In 

ElFays  upon  feveral  Subjeéls,  In  Profe  and  Verfe.  Written  by  the  Lady 
Chudleighy  in 

The  Anatomy  of  Humane  Bodies  improved,  according  to  the  Circulation  of 
the  Blood,  and  all  the  Modern  Difcoveries,  Publickly  Demon^rated  at  the 
Theatre  in  the  Royal ,  Garden  at  By  Monfieur  Dionisy  Chief  Surgeon 

to  the  late  Dauphinefs,  and  to  the  prefent  Dutchefs  of  Burgundy.  Tranflated 
from  the  Third  Edition,  Corrected  and  Enlarged  by  the  Author  ,  with  an 
ample  Differtation  upon  û\q  Nature  of  Generationy  and  feveral  New  Syftems. 
Illuftrated  with  Figures,  in  Price  6  s. 

A  Compleat  Body  of  Chirurgical  Operations  :  Containing  the  Whole  Prav^ice  of 
Surgery  ;  with  Ohfervatiom  and  Remarks  on  each  Cafe.  Amongft  which  are  in- 
ferted  the  feveral  Ways  of  Delivering  Women  in  Natural  and  Unnatural  La¬ 
bours.  The  whole  Illuftrated  with  Copper  Plates,  explaining  the  feveral 
Bandages,  Sutures,  and  divers  ufeful  Inftruments  By  Monfieur  de  la  Vau^ion, 
M.  D.  and  Intendant  of  the  Royal  Hofpitals  about  Paris.  Faithfully  done  into 
Englijhj  iniS'vo.  Price  6.  s. 

Now  in  the  Prefs,  A  New  Voyage  to  Italy  :  With  Curious  Obfervations  on 
feveral  other  Countries,  as  Germany^  Swix,trlandy  Savoy ^  Genevay  FUndersy  and 
Holland.  Together  with  ufeful  Iiiftruclions  for  thofe  who  fhall  Travel  thither* 
Done  out  of  French.  The  Third  Edition  Enlarged,  and  Enrich'd  with  feveral 
New  Figures.  In  Three  Volumes,  8vo.  Price  i8 /.  . 

'  A  Compleat  Hiftory  of  Èrgland,  with  the  Lives  of  all  the  Kings  and  Queens 
thereof,  from  the  Earlieft  Account  of  Time  to  the  Death  of  his  late  Mijefty 
King  William  the  Third  :  Containing  a  Faithful  Relation  of  all  Affairs  of  State, 
Ecclefiaftical  and  Civil.  The  Whole  Illuftrated  with  Large  and  Ufeful  Notes'^ 
taken  from  divers  Manuferipts,  and  ocher  good  Authors.  And  the  Effigies  of 
the  Kings  and  Queens  from  the  Originals,  Engraven  by  the  Beft  Mafters.  In 
Three  Volumes,  Folio. 

The  whole  Critical  Works  of  Monfieur  Rapin,  In  Two  Volumes  8m  Firft, 
Containing  a  Comparifon  between  Demofihenes  and  Cicero  for  Eloquencey  Homer 
and  Firgil  for  Poetry,  Thucydides  and  Livy  for  Hiftory,  Plato  and  Arifotte  for 
Philofophy  :  With  the  Opinions  of  the  Wife  Men  of  all  Ages  upon  their 
Dodrine,  and  the  different  Adventures  of  their  Seefts.  Vol,  Second,  Containing 
his  Reflexions  on  Eloquence  in  general,  and  particularly  on  that  of  the  Bar 
and  Pulpit.  His  Reflections  on  Arifotle  s  Treatife  of  Poefie;  with  a  large  Pre¬ 
face  by  Mr.  Rymer.  His  Reflections  upon  Hiftory,  Philofophy,  Logick,  Mora*  . 
lity,  Phyftcks,  Metaphyficks,  and  upon  the  Ufe  of  Philofophy  in  Religion. 
Newly  done  into  En^ifa  by  feveral  Hands,  Price  12  /. 

Th^ 


BOOKS  printed  for^  See. 

The  Univerfal Library  of  Hiftorians^  (^viz,,)T!hQ Oriental^  Greek,  Latin,  French^ 
German,  Spamflj,  Italian,  Englijhy  and  Others  ;  containing  an  Account  of  their 
Lives,  the  Abridgments,  Chronology,  and  Geography,  of  their  Hiftbries  j 
with  Critical  Obfervations  one  their  Stile  and  Charailer,  and  a  Catalogue 
of  the  feveral  Editions  of  their  Works,  in  z  vol.  in 

The  Life  of  Guzman  D* Alfarache  :  To  which  is  added,  The  celebrated  Tragi¬ 
comedy  Calefiinay  written  in  Spanîfh  by  Mateo  Aleman^  done  into  Englijh  from 
the  new  French  Verfion,  and  compar’d  with  the  Original  by  feveral  hands. 
Adorn’d  with  Sculptures  by  Gafper  Bouttats  in  two  Volumes  in  S'vo,^ 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Lazarillo  de  Formes,  written  by  himfelf  ;  TranC. 
lated  from  the  Original  Spanijh.,  and  illuftrated  with  20  curious  Copper  Cuts, 
in  2  Parts  in  tivel'ves. 

The  Nature  of  Uncleannefs  confider’d  ,*  wherein  is  difeoursM  of  the  Caufes 
and  Confequences  of  this  Sin,  and  the  Duties  of.fuch  as  are  under  the  Guilt 
of  it:  To  which  is  added,  A  Difeourfe  concerning  the  Nature  of  Chaftity  and 
the  Means  of  obtaining  it.  By  J,  F.  Ofier'uald  Minifter  of  the  Church  of 
Neufchattel,  Author  of  a  Treatife  of  the  Caufes  of  the  prefent  Corruption  of 
Chriftians.  A  Catechifm,  &c.  In  large  O^a'vo. 

The  Gentleman’s  Didlionary  in  three  Parts  ;  viz.  The  Art  of  Riding  the 
Great  Horfe  :  Containing  the  Terms  and  Phrafes  ufed  in  the  Manage,  and  the 
Difeafes  and  Accidents  of  Horfes. ,  2.  The  Military  Art,  explaining  the  Terms 
and  Phrafes  us’d  in  Field  or  Garrifon,  the  Terms  relating  to  Artillery,  the  • 
Works  and  Motions  of  Attack  and  Defence,  and  the  Poft  and  Duty  of  all  the 
.Officers  in  the  Army  :  Illuftrated  with  Hiftorical  Inftances  taken  from  the 
Adions  of  our  Armies.  5.  The  Art  of  Navigation  :  Explaining  the  Terms  of 
Naval  Affairs,*  as.  Building,  Rigging,  Working,  and  Fighting  of  Ships,  the  Poft: 
and  Duty  of  Sea-Officers  *  withHiftoricalExamples  taken  from  theAdionsofoar 
Fleer.  Each  Part  done  Alphabetically  from  the  i6th. Edition  of  the  Original 
French  publilh’d  by  the  Sieur  Guillet,  ^nà  dedicated  to  the  Dauf  hin..  With  large 
Additions,  Alterations,  and  Improvements,  adapted  to  the  Cuftoms  and  Adions 
of  the  Englijh;  and  above  40  cufiousCuts  chat  were  not  in  the  Original.  In  8vo.. 

Of  Wifdom,  in  three  Books*  written  originally  in  French  by  the  Skur  de 
Fharron  :  With  an' Account  of  the  Author.  Made  Englijh  by  George  Stanhope^ 
D.  D.  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majefty.  The 
Second  Edition.  In  8vo, 

The  Compleat  Horfeman,  or  Perfed  Farrier  ,*  in  two  Parts  :  Part  i.  dif- 
covering  the  fureft  Marks  of  the  Beauty,  Goodnefs,  Faults,  and  Imperfedions 
of  Horfes  ,*  the  beft' Method  of  Breeding  and  Backing  of  Colts,  making  their 
Mouths,  Buy  in  g ,  Dietlng,and  otherwife  ordering  of  Horfes.  The  Art  of  Shooing, 
with  the  feveral  forts  of  Shooes  adapted  to  the  various  Defedsof  bad  Feet,  and 
the  Pr^fervation  of  good.  The  Art  of  Riding  and  Managing  the  Great  Horfe, 
^&c.  Part  2.  contains  the  Signs  and  Caufes  of  their  Difeafes,  ^with  the  true  Me¬ 
thod  of  curing  them.  Written  in  Fyench  by  the  Skur  de  SoleyfelJ,  Querry  to  the 
prefent  ILingoî  France^  and  one  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  P^m.  Abridg’d  from 
the  Folio  done  into  Englijh  by  Sir  IFHUam  H<pe,  with  the  Addition  of  feveral 
excellent  Receipts  by  our  beft  Farriers  ;  and  Diredions  to  the  Buyers  and 
Seilers  of  Elorfes.  Illuftrated  with  feveral  Copper  Plates.  In  Bvo.  ' 
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